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LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Saturday, 17th February 9 1934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Bhanmukh&m 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MESSAGES FROM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, two Messages have been received from 
the Council of State. The first Message runs thus: 

“Sir a I am directed to inform you that the Bill to constitute a Reserve Bank of 

India, which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 22nd 

December^ 1933, was passed by the Council of State at its meeting held on the 16th 

February, 1934, with the following amendments, hamely : 

T. In sub-clause (1) of clause 1 for the figures “1933” the figures “1934” were 
substituted. 

2. In the proviso to sub-clause (c) of clause 2 for the word “society” where it last 
# occurs the word “bank” was substituted. 

3. In sub-clause (#) of clause 14 for the words “five shares shall have one vote and 
on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more than five shares” 
the following words were substituted, namely— 

“five or more shades shall have one vote and on a poll being demanded each 
shareholder so registered”. 

4. In sub-clause (4) of clause 16 for the word “registers” where it first occurs the 
word “register” was substituted. 

6. In sub-clause (2) of clause 48 for the figures “44” the figures “47” were 
substituted. 

6. In the Third Schedule for the figures “1933” wherever they occur the figures 
“1934” were substituted. 

7. In the Fifth Schedule for the figures “1933” the figures “1934” were substituted/ 

The Council of State requests the concurrence of the Legislative Assembly in the 
-amendments.” 

Sir, I lay on the table the Bill, as amended by the Council of State. 
The second Message is us follows: 

, “Sir, [ am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting 
1,1 held on the 16th February, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Bill further to 
amend the Imperial Bank- of India Act, 1920, for certain purposes, which was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 31st January, 1934/' 


RAILWAY BUDGET FOR 1984-35. 

The Honourable Six Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Railways): 
Sir, when presenting my first Railway Budget to the House last year, I 
ventured with some diffidence to suggest that, though the- encircling economic 
gloom showed no tangible sign of lightening, yet indications were not wanting 

( 979 ) A 
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that we had plumbed the depths of the depression which had overtaken us in 
common with the rest of the world. Even that guarded opinion was in 
some quarters regarded as unwarranted by anything more substantial than a 
facile optimism, and doubts were freely cast on the wisdom of budgeting for 
so substantial an increase in our earnings for the current year. Though our 
estimate of receipts for the year may not eventually be reached, it is a matter 
for some gratification to find that our anticipations of improvement have been 
substantially justified and that our earnings up-to-date show a material 
advance over those for the corresponding period of the previous year. 


2. Following custom, I will first refer to changes in form before dea lin g 
with matters of substance. Very important changes have been made in the 
forms of demands placed in the hands of Honourable Members, but the limits 
ot a budget speech preclude any detailed description, or explanation, of these 
changes despite their undoubted interest and importance. One of the major 
changes concerns the form in which the demands for grants have been recast. 
These demands are now in the form in which the accounts of railways are 
kept, and the change has been made in order to facilitate control of expendi¬ 
ture. This change has not only the general approval of the Auditor-General, 
but has been considered in detail by two committees of this House, viz., the 
Public Accounts Committee and the Standing Finance Co mmi ttee for 
Railways which were unanimous in recommending its adoption. 

3. Another important change in the form of our estimates has been caused 
by the decision to include in them the receipts and expenditure of lines belonging 
to private companies or Indian States, but worked by our State Railway Systems 
for a percentage of the gross earnings. This change in procedure follows a 
recommendation made by Sir Arthur Dickinson and approved by the Standing 
Finance Com m ittee for Railways. The practice hitherto followed was to deduct 
both the receipts and expenditure of these lines from the total receipts and 
expenditure of the system by which they were administered. This procedure, 
as pointed out by Sir Arthur Dickinson, is fundamentally wrong in principle 
as the officials o± a railway system are engaged in operating all the lines compri¬ 
sing that system, including these worked portions, and the statistics and 
accounts should properly be based on the total receipts and expenditure of the 
entoe system. As a result of the change, the receipts of the worked lines will, 

^ on ^ ar ^ s » be added to the receipts of the State owned lines, and 
out of the total the Legislature will be asked to vote the gross expenditure for 
working the railway system as a whole including the worked lines. The Legis¬ 
lature wifi also be asked to vote the sums which will be handed over to the 
owners of these lines as the share of the earnings which, under contract, 
the working agency is required to hand over to them after retaining the 
percentage fixed m the contract. e 


Tc > Honourable Members who would like to know in greater detail the 
reasons for the changes adopted, I would commend a perusal of the 

“ Review ° f the appropriation accounts of Rail- 

ways for 1931-32 which discusses the question very fully. 

. ft is P^aps difficult to realise, when perusing the papers that will shortly 
be m the hands of Honourable Members, how great has been the labour 
involved m preparing the budget in the new form, and I should like to add 
a word of acknowledgment of the untiring and devoted labours of the 
Superintendent and staff of the Budget Branch of the Railway Board who haw 
literally worked night and day to ensure that these statements would be read v 

m tune and mas accurate a form as possible. e 
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I also take tins opportunity of paying a tribute to the members of the 
Standing Finance Committee for Railways who have, as always, been assiduous 
in their duty of scrutinising in detail the estimates of railway expenditure but 
have had a harder task than usual owing to the radical alterations in the 
demands made this year. From the reports of the Committee’s proceedings 
which have been prepared in greater detail in accordance with the general wish 
expressed in this House last year and the large number of memoranda on the 
estimates which the Members have had to examine in detail, the House will 
realise the nature and extent of the work which this Committee has had to 
attend to. 

4. It is now superfluous, I am sure, to remind Honourable Members 
of the advantages of the practice that they have generally followed in recent 
years of indicating, when giving notices of reductions in demands, the 
questions which they intend to raise. It enables Government members to 
supply the House with fuller information on the points raised than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Financial results of 1932-33. 

5. Before I go on to deal with the estimates for 1933-34 and 1934-35 
which it is my main business to-day to explain to the House, I ought, in order 
to present a more complete picture, to refer briefly to the results of the year 
1932-33, full details of which are available in the Railway Board’s report which 
has recently been published. When I presented the railway budget last year, 
I anticipated a deficit during 1932-33 of 9 J crores. The actual loss due entirely 
to a fall in traffic receipts was unfortunately larger. The total loss of 10J 
crores was met by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund which, after 
this transaction, was left with an actual balance of just over 12 crores. The 
total loans made from the fund to cover deficits amounted at the end of the 
year to 14% crores. 


Revised estimates for 1933-34 . 

6, We budgeted for an income during the current year from all sources 
of 89J crores and for a total expenditure including depreciation, of just over 
64 crores, which would have brought our net revenue to nearly 25J crores. 
We now anticipate that our receipts will bring us in 88§ crores instead of 89J 
crores, while our expenditure will remain at about the anticipated figure, thus 
bringing our net traffic receipts to 24f crores. As our interest charges will 
amount to 32crores, the deficiency for the year will aggregate 7f crores includ¬ 
ing the loss of 2 crores on strategic lines, and this will be met again by a tempo¬ 
rary loan from tbe Depreciation Fund, which will now show a balance at the 
end of the year of Ilf crores, as against 12 crores at the beginning of the year. 
These are the bare figures, and a brief comment on them may be of some 
assistance in realising their significance. It is a matter for gratification that our 
anticipations of an increase in our traffic receipts have in a large measure been 
fulfilled. 1 he traffic in 1933-34 has been well above the previous year, though 
we may not be able to reach our original estimates. But though our revised 
estimate of receipts is half a crore below our original anticipations, it is over 2 
crores or per cent, higher than the figure of last year. It is noteworthy 
that our goods earnings during the current year are now expected to be nearly 
3J crores, or about 6 per cent, above our earnings in 1932-33. The fact that 
the increase in traffic has been general and has not been confined to any parti¬ 
cular commodity is, I venture to think; of cQnsfderable Significant affbTding 
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some sign of the beginning of a general revival of trade. But for a serious 
fall in our passenger earnings, we should have had a still better tale to tell ol 
the results of the year. Our passenger earnings are now expected to be about 
a crore, or nearly 4 per cent., below what we earned in 1932-33. Railways 
are taking various steps to deal with this situation. On most railways efforts 
are being made to recover traffic by quoting specially reduced return fares 
between particular stations and by introducing extra services. We are also 
trying an important experiment on the North Western Railway on the possibi¬ 
lities of large scale reductions in 3rd class passenger fares. Revised third class 
fares were introduced over that system with effect from 1st December 1933. 
These revisions include a reduction in the previous basis of charge of half a pie 
per mile for distances up to 50 miles and of a quarter pie per mile for dista nces 
from 51 to 300 miles and an increase of half a pie per mile for distances over 300 
miles. The general effect of the revised basis of charge is a reduction of fares 
up to distances of 460 miles and a small increase of fares for distances over that 
figure. The magnitude of this experiment can be realised from the fact that, 
if no increase of traffic results, it is expected to lead to a loss in earnings of 
about 45 lakhs. It is, however, an experiment worth making, for it may well 
be productive of results of real value in determining our future policy in this 
matter. It is too early to pronounce on the results, but there are indications 
that traffic is responding, though as yet insufficiently, to the stimulus of our 
revised rates. We have found that during the first 8 weeks of the period in 
which these have been in force, the number of passengers increased by 6 per 
cent, though the earnings fell by 6 per cent. There are, however, indications 
of further improvement, and the future course of traffic under this experiment 
will be followed with interest. 

Turning to our working expenses, these are not expected to differ very 
much from our budget estimate. But for the fact that we have had during 
this year disasters of unparalleled magnitude to meet, they would in all probabi¬ 
lity have been slightly lower than our original estimate. During the year, 
however, two railways in particular have suffered heavily from the effects of 
the earthquake. Particulars of the extent of the damage and of the cost of 
repairing or reconstructing buildings, bridges and track that have been affected 
are still scanty. From such information as we have received at present, 
however, it appears likely that the damage will amount to over three quarters 
of a crore and may well reach a crore. Fortune has dealt hardly with us in 
another matter. Once again have the unchained forces of nature proved the 
limitations of human skill, science and experience. In September last the 
sudden action of the river Ganges in flood caused a considerable breach in one 
of the protective works of the H^rdinge Bridge on the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way, popularly known as the Sara Bridge. We can only be thankful that the 
damage was no worse and did not go far enough to cause any immediate danger 
to the safety of the bridge. But we have had a sufficiently serious warning to 
compel us to incur the expenditure of very large sums of money in strengthening 
and extending the protection and training works connected with the bridge. 
Here again the total cost is estimated to be well over a crore and mi ght possibly 
reach a crore and a half. At the same time, we have had to sanction extra 
expenditure in order to be ready with other alternative means of communica¬ 
tion in case the worst happens and if, during the course of the next monsoon 
the safety of the bridge is seriously threatened. 3 

Of the total expenditure involved in repairs and reconstruction necessary 
in these two cases, a considerable amount is an addition to our assets and 
correctly chargeable to capital, but an amount of between a crore and a crore 
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and a half of rupees would in the ordinary course have been charged to revenue 
during this year and the next and possibly the year after. After careful 
consideration and with the concurrence of the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, we have come to the conclusion that, in all the circumstances, it 
is reasonable and proper not to debit expenditure of this nature to current 
revenues during such a short period as 2 or 3 years but to distribute it in 
instalments over a longer period. We, therefore, propose to debit the whole 
expenditure initially to the Depreciation Fund and repay it out of revenue in 
annual instalments of 15 lakhs a year till complete repayment is made, which, 
we hope, will not take more than ten years. 

Against the deterioration in our traffic receipts we have to set off 
a welcome fall in our interest charges owing to a reduction in the rate of interest 
due to the lower rates at which Government have been able to borrow during 
the year. These factors have balanced each other and our present anticipa¬ 
tion is that the final results will, as stated, show an aggregate deficiency of 
7f crores, including the usual loss of about 2 crores on strategic lines. This 
is in accordance with our anticipations at the beginning of the year, and the 
loss will be met by a temporary loan from the depreciation fund. 

Budget estimate for 1934-35. 

7. Stated briefly and, in order to facilitate comparison, neglecting for the 
moment the effect of the inclusion of the receipts and expenditure of worked 
lines in our estimates for 1934-35, we estimate our total receipts from State 
lines next year at 91} crores and our total expenditure including deprecia¬ 
tion at 64| crores. With our interest charges estimated at 32 crores, the 
total deficiency should be approximately 5£ crores. A loan of this amount 
from the Depreciation Fund would leave that fund in credit to the extent 
of 11| crores at the end of the year, as compared with Ilf crores at the begin- 
ing of the year. We think we shall not be unduly optimistic in estimating, for 
next year, an increase in traffic receipts to the extent of 2£ crores, an improve¬ 
ment of 3 per cent, on our figures for this year. The steady upward trend in 
our goods earnings this year justifies us, we believe, in the hope that at last 
we are fairly on the road to recovery, though it would be rash to anticipate any 
rapid progress as yet along that road. 

We expect our working expenses to be a little higher than during the cur¬ 
rent year.- Our ordinary working expenses have been steadily reduced from 
year to year since our traffic began to drop, but the major retrenchments have 
all been effected, and to the extent that reductions represented merely a post¬ 
ponement of expenditure, the time is soon coming, if it has not already come, 
when it would be unwise and indeed unsafe to postpone it any longer. The 
most hopeful prospects of reducing expenditure still further seem to us at 
present to lie in the results of the detailed job analyses now being conducted 
by the special temporary organisation we have set up on various railways 
on the advice of Mr. Pope. The possible savings may be small individually, 
but we have no doubt that in the aggregate they will amount to something 
substantial. Apart from this, we expect a fall in gratuities payable to railway 
staff which have been abnormally high during the last few years on account 
of our retrenchment of staff. If traffic continues to improve, as we hope it 
will, no further block retrenchments should be necessary. 

The total increase in our working expenses we place in the neighbour¬ 
hood of a quarter of a crore, and this is mainly the result of the normal incre¬ 
ments earned by staff on time-scales of pay. It will be offset by a further 
diminution in interest charges on account of the average rate of interest being 
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expected to be still lower. In the result, we expect our total deficiency to be 
reduced to 5J crores, or very nearly 2£ crores below the figure for the current 
year. 

8. In presenting the budget estimates for the current year, I ventured to 
lay some emphasis on what I held to be the undeniable strength and sound¬ 
ness of the financial position of Indian railways notwithstanding the deficits 
that have been experienced since 1931-32. The results of 1933-34, so far as 
we know them at present, have, if anything, confirmed me in that view. 
Taking the period of eleven years beginning from 1924-25 and ending 1934-35, 
we find that the first six years were a period of prosperity and the following 
five years have been otherwise. The crescendo of deficits began in 
1930-31 with 5 crores, grew to crores in 1931-32 and reached its height in 
1932-33 with a figure of 10£ crores. We hope that that constitutes the peak, 
for we expect our deficit to be 7§ crores in 1933-34 and about 5| crores 
in 1934-35. A naked statement of these deficits is, however, calculated to 
give an entirely inaccurate impression of the real financial position. I will 
endeavour to convey what I think is a more correct picture by stating the 
financial position of the past three years from a somewhat different angle. 
Taking our commercial lines alone for the present, it will be seen that even in 
1932-33, which may be regarded as the worst year during this period, our net 
revenue from all sources amounted to 23£ crores and during that year we 
put by to the depreciation reserve a sum of 7£ crores more than we actually 
required to withdraw for our current expenditure on renewals and replace¬ 
ments. Even in the worst year of this dark period it will thus be seen that our 
earnings only fell short by one crore, of the amount, viz., 31| crores, required 
to pay the full interest on the Capital at charge. In the following two years, 
viz ., 1933-34 and 1934-35, our estimate of net revenue from all sources is 25J 
and 27£ crores respectively. If payments to the depreciation reserve were 
confined to what was needed to meet our urgent and necessary requirements, 
our net revenue in each of these two years would be over 32 crores and would 
exceed the sum necessary for our interest charges on commercial lines by 
a crore and a half. 

Including strategic lines, against our deficits amounting to 13 crores in the 
two years referred to, must be set the additional appropriations amounting to 
12J crores that we are making to the depreciation account after meeting not 
only all the normal expenditure on renewals and replacements debitable to the 
fund during these years, but very heavy abnormal expenditure of 1^ crores to 
repair earthquake damages and the damages to the Hardinge Bridge caused 
by the vagaries of the Ganges. These figures, I hope, afford ample justifica¬ 
tion for the opinion I have expressed as to the intrinsic strength of the financial 
position of the Indian Railways. 

9. Some comment is necessary on our programme of works expenditure for 
1934-35 which, though less ambitious than the programmes which Railways 
were accustomed to in the pre-depression days, is still considerably more 
extensive than those of the last two years. We propose a total expenditure of 
just over 14 crores, of which we expect to find three quarters of a crore by a 
further reduction in stores balances. Except one small newline of five miles 
costing 3 lakhs on the South Indian Railway, to which we are committed as part 
of the arrangements made when the Tanjore District Board Railway was 
transferred to Government some years ago, the small expenditure of 11 lakhs 
provided is merely to complete lines started long ago. There are a few 
projects, like the Bombay Sind Connection and the Pollachi-Vananturai line 
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in South India, the prospects of which are under examination, but our examina¬ 
tion has not yet reached a stage at which we can arrive at a definite conclusion 
in regard to their remunerativeness. We have not, therefore, felt justified in 
asking the Assembly to provide funds for them. We hope to complete our 
examination in the course of the next few months. If we find that these 
projects are likely to be remunerative under present conditions of cheap money 
and low prices of material and desire to start construction during the next 
working season, we shall take steps to place our proposals before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and ask the Assembly for the requisite addi¬ 
tional grant. As regards open line works, our programme includes 4f crores 
for track renewals, and 3J crores for rolling stock in addition to \\ crores for 
works in progress. The amount provided for new works is under 4$ crores. 
Of this, a sum of about If crores is required for repairs and additions to the 
protection works of the Hardinge Bridge to which I have already referred and 
for repairing earthquake damages. As I have mentioned, it is our intention 
not to charge directly to current revenues any expenditure on these items, 
but to debit initially to the depreciation fund whatever is not chargeable to 
capital, and repay this amount from revenue by annual instalments of 15 lakhs. 
Another item of importance is the remodelling of part of the Jamalpur Work¬ 
shops on the East Indian Railway where, as a measure of economy and 
efficiency, it was intended to concentrate heavy repairs to engines. This was 
originally initiated as a remunerative project, but it has since been rendered 
imperative by the demolition of some of the existing shops by the recent 
earthquake. 

That completes the financial picture which I have to present to the House, 
If it is not as bright as we might have wished, it might easily have been much 
darker. 

10.1 will now pass, before I close, to one or two matters of general interest 
on which Honourable Members will, I am sure, expect some observations 
from me. 

There is, I believe, much misapprehension as to the attitude of the railways 
towards those competitive forms of transport which have of recent years been 
making inroads into their traffic. Speaking for Indian Railways generally, 
I would like to combat any impression that they desire to maintain, at any cost 
and by any means, a monopolistic position from which to exploit the public. 
True, they cannot be expected to welcome unequal competition with open 
arms, but they recognise its inevitability and appreciate the fact that they 
must meet it largely by better and more attractive service. But what in the 
interests of the country they are chiefly concerned with, is the elimination of 
wasteful competition and the utilisation of the available resources of the State 
to the best possible advantage of the public. It is obviously, for instance, in 
the public interest that such limited funds as there are should be spent on 
opening up unopened tracts rather than on duplicating existing lines of com¬ 
munication. With the object of exchanging ideas, the Government- of India 
convened at Simla in April last a Conference which the representatives of 
Local Governments, of Railways, and of certain unofficial organisations, were 
invited to attend. This Conference discussed, and agreed to, some eight Reso¬ 
lutions, framed with the intention of securing the greater co-ordination of 
transport, the better control of public motor services and the more scientific 
and economic development and planning of roads. These Resolutions were 
not of course binding on the parties to the Conference, but as a result of some 
useful discussions, I feel sure that the representatives of Local Governments 
who attended came to appreciate how closely the prosperity of the country is 
bound up with that of its railway system. The Government of India are now 
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in correspondence with the Local Governments on these resolutions and have 
every reason to hope that a beginning has been made in attracting the serious 
attention of the various authorities concerned to a problem which has been 
found so diffi cult of solution in other parts of the world and in securing recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that it can only be successfully attacked through co-opera¬ 
tion between the various administrative units that under the existing system of 
Government have control over the different parts of this complex problem. 

11. I have no doubt that, during the course of the next week, opportunities 
will be available and will be freely utilised by Honourable Members to give 
expression to their views on what must be regarded as a matter of first import¬ 
ance to the future administration of Railways in India, the proposed Statutory 
Railway Authority. Today it is only necessary for me to express our warm 
appreciation of the spirit in which the members of the Committee which 
considered this question in London approached their task and of the contribu¬ 
tion made towards the solution of this difficult problem by their report. 

It will be observed that we have not yet embarked on the investigation 
which I foreshadowed last year in connection with our Depreciation Fund 
procedure. This is not due to any change in the perspective in which we view 
this question, or in our opinion of its importance. But, after a very full prelimi¬ 
nary examination, we came to the conclusion that it might well be left for 
investigation concurrently with other important financial questions which must 
be settled in connection with the future changes in the administration of 
Indian Railways. 

12. Deficit budgets are not a source of anxiety merely to Finance Members 
and to Governments. The Administrative Staffs of Commercial, or quasi- 
Commereial, Departments feel more keenly than outsiders realise, the paralysing 
influence of continued deficits. Retrenchment, economy and the curtailment 
of opportunities for development combine to produce an effect calculated to 
dishearten the most enthusiastic and to discourage the most stouthearted. 1 
would like to pay my tribute to all railwaymen for the steadfastness with 
which they have faced the depression of the past few years. Happily we may, 
with some justification, hope that the clouds are at last beginning to exhibit 
signs of lifting. Such improvement as our revenues have shown in the current 
year has been persistent and well maintained. The steady enlargement of our 
goods traffic is an indication that trade and confidence are beginning to revive. 
If we have still far to go before we can reach normality, we can at least face 
the coming year with renewed hope and lighter hearts. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
19th February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House ate 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. J 

Mr. Clement Preston Colvin, O.B.E., M.L.A. (Government of India; 
Nominated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Excise and Impost Duties ox Kerosene Oil. 

158. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad; (a) What is the excise and import duty on 
kerosene oil? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for differentiation 
in the excise and import duties ? 

( c ) In view of the contemplated separation of Burma from India, do 
Government propose to take immediate steps to equalise the excise and 
import duty on kerosene? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the dividend which the com¬ 
panies, receiving the benefit in excise duty on petroleum, have paid during 
the last four years? 

(e) What is the total reserve of these companies? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster; (a) The present rates of duty 
are: import duty three annas nine pies per gallon, excise duty two anna® 
9| pies per gallon. 

(b) A customs import duty of 1| annas per gallon without any counter¬ 
vailing excise duty was originally imposed on imported kerosene for revenue 
purposes. In 1922 an all round tax of one anna per gallon was imposed as 
a further revenue measure, taking the form of an excise duty on Indian 
kerosene and an addition to the import duty on imported kerosene. The 
margin was reduced from annas to nine pies in 1930. 

(c) I can see no relevance in the suggested connection between the 
proposal to separate Burma and any proposal to equalise the rates of 
import duty and excise duty. 

(<7) and (e). The Government are not in possession of the desired 
information. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : In view of the fact that Government are giving 
protection to the home industries, is it not desirable to find out whether 
all of them really need it? I 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Government have given no pro¬ 
tection to the home industry in this case any more than they have in the 
case of any industry which produces articles which are subject to a revenue 
duty. 


Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement. 

159. *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Do Government propose to give an 
opportunity to this House to discuss the Indo-Japanese Agreement before 
it is signed? 

( b ) Are Government prepared to give an assurance that the Agreement 
arrived at between the Indian Government and the Japanese Government 
will not be modified in London? 

; "The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The Honourable Member is 
referred to the Statement of Objects and 'Reasons relating to the Indian 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill introduced by me on the 5th 
February, 1934, from which it will -be seen that the House will have an 
early opportunity of discussing the terms of the agreement in so far as it 
involves legislation. 

(b) The Honourable Member is referred to my speech on the Adjourn¬ 
ment Motion by Mr, B. Das on the.25th January. k ti _ 

** **'“ 1 Fobscation of a Port Haj Committee at Calcutta. 

160. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
State if the Port Haj Committee at Calcutta has been formed? When 
did the election take place for the constitution of that Committee? 

( b ) Will Government further state whether any rules under the Port 
Haj Act of 1933, were framed by the Local Government in that behalf? 

(c) Is it a fact that the election under that Act was to take place 
according to the method generally known as " single transferable vote 
method”? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Government of Bengal did not pay any atten¬ 
tion to this statutory Requirement? 

( e ) Will Government please state if it is a fact that the rules were 
published on the 4th of December, 1933, and applications for nomina¬ 
tion were invited by the same publication of that date? If so, will Govern¬ 
ment kindly state whether the formation of that* Committee has matured, 
or has got yet to be gazetted ? ‘ 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: (u) Yes. The elections took place on the 19th 
December, 1933. } 1 

(6) Yes. 

* (c) No. 

(d) Does not arise. 

{?) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The names of 
members of the Committee were published in the Calcutta Gazette Extra¬ 
ordinary of the 4th January, 1934. 
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Circular about the Sick Report of the Travelling Ticket Examiners. 

161 . *Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the circular issued by the Divisional Superintendent, East 
Indian Railway, Moradabad, about the sick report of the Travelling Ticket 
‘Examiners, in which they are asked to make a forecast of their sickness, 
and in which the principle that sickness seldom comes suddenly is laid 
down? 

(b) Was the Chief Medical Officer consulted? 

(c) Who is the author of that circular and under whose signature was 
it issued? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 

I r 

Construction op “B” Type Quarters on the Lady Hardinge Roar; 

New Delhi. 

162 . *Fandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Are Government aware ‘hat 
there is a proposal for constructing “B 99 type Government quarters on the 
epace* between the Lady Hardinge Road and the Rajabazar Square in New 
Delhi, so that the back of the formler and the front of the latter will face 
each other? If so, how much space will be left between the two rows? 

(b) Are Government aware that the proposed buildings will have service 
latrines and drains at their back portion in froDt of existing “E ” type 
Government quarters? 

(c) Are Government aware that the proposed construction will produce 
a sentiment of disgust and discomfort in the mind of bhe occupiers of the 
-existing Government quarters when the clearance of nightsoil and other dirt 
of the proposed new quarters will be clearly visible to the inmates of the 
-existing quarters even from their rooms? 

(d) Are Government aware that the vacant space at the back is 
generally utilised as a depository of refuse matters and that the front is 
utilised as a parlour for male members? 

( e ) Is there any other place in New Delhi where such construction has 
been allowed? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) and (b). Yes. A space of 60 
feet will be left between the two blocks of quarters, and a road passes 
through this space. There will be a wall sufficiently high to conceal the 
back of the new quarters. 

(c) and (Vf) Do not arise. 

(e) Yes. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know what will be the height of the 
proposed wall? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I can only say that the height will 
he sufficient to conceal the back of the now quarters. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Will the wall be a continuous one or 
only in places simply to hide the view of the latrines, etc.? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I shall be glad to find out and to 

let the Honourable Member know. ' ' r > t "1 

a 2 
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Pbohotiohs in the Reaping Bbanch oe the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

163. *Lai!a Rameshwar Prasad ,Bagla: (> a ) Is it a fact that it has 
recently been decided by the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, 
that promotion as reader, grade I and grade II, in the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, shall be made on the basis of seniority consistent with 
efficiency and that the efficiency of a man shall be determined in a quali¬ 
fying test? If so, will Government be pleased to state why the Manager 
of the Press did not follow the orders of the Controller of Printing in 
promoting two readers to the grade of Rs. 110—8—150? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Manager of the Press held a qualifying test of 
the copyholders and the revisers for promotion as reader, grade I, whereat 
he allowed purely temporary men and officiating incumbents who held no 
lien on any appointment? If so, why? Is it not a common practice in 
other Government offices, where qualifying tests are held for departmental 
promotion, not to allow temporary men or an officiating incumbent to sit 
at such test unless the man has been made permanent) and has 
put in certain years of specific service in that department? If so, will 
Government be pleased to state why similar procedure was not followed 
m the New Delhi Government Press? 

(c) Is it a. fact that two temporary readers, grade I, who' wereprombted 
to readership on the*; result of; an examination have' be’en transferred and 
appointed to the permanent establishment in preference to the senior men 
who have since qualified in the test? If so, have Government considered 
why appointments to the permanent establishment should not be made 
on the basis of seniority when senior men have since qualified ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether officiating incumbents 
were permitted to sit at a previous similar examination in the Reading 
Branch held in 1929? If not, why were they allowed this time? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing in his recent orders 
regarding promotions in the Reading Branch has clearly stated that if a 
junior man qualified himself at a qualifying test and a senior man failed, 
the junior man should be appointed to the grade, but if the junior man was 
not confirmed by the time the senior man qualified himself at the next 
test, 'the senior man should be appointed and confirmed in the said post? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state why the Manager did not follow 
the orders of the" Controller of Printing when he appointed a temporary 
reader to the permanent establishment? 

(7) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table the result of the 
qualifying test and the average pass-mark prescribed for the test? 

(g) Is it a fact that at the examination the copyholders were required 
to correct proof without the author’s copy? Are Government aware that 
they are in the habit of reading proofs following author’s copy in the Press ? 

(7 1 ) Is it a fact that the Manager prescribed pass-marks as below? 

* In the proof there were 80 corrections to be carried out: 

“Those candidates who carried 54 corrections, i.e., 66 per cent.* will be treated as 
qualified; in a dictation of 70 words those having committed five mistakes or less,, 
will be treated as qualifiedj.no percentage was adopted in allotting marks.” 

If so, will Government be pleased to state on what principle the pass 
marks were prescribed and why the average pass marks were not prescribed 
and declared on or before the examination date? 
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(i) Will Government be pleased to state whether the dictation marks 
were taken to be a determining factor at the previous examination, on the 
result of which men were promoted to readership ? If not, will men who 
have qualified in proof-reading, be declared as qualified for proof-reader's 
job, ignoring the dictation paper? If not, why not? 

(?) Will Government be pleased to place on the table a statement show¬ 
ing the result of the last examination, held in 1929, on the basis of which 
men were promoted to reader’s post in preference to senior copyholders and 
revisers, and also the names of successful candidates who wore promoted 
to higher scales both in permanent and officiating capacities? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and ( 0 ). The responsibility for 
these appointments rests with the Manager. I understand that he con¬ 
sulted the Controller, who gave certain advice, but that orders were not 
issued. The latter parts do not arise. 

(b) I understand that such an examination was held and that both 
permanent and temporary copyholders and revisers were allowed to appear* 

I see no reason to suppose that the procedure was not calculated to 
secure the best candidates, and do not think it necessary to enquire into 
the practice in other offices. ' ' ’ 

(c) The answer to both parts is in the negative. 

(cl) Yes; the second part of the question does not arise. 

(f) and (/). No. } 

(g) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. I am not aware 
of the practice in the press, but presume that reference is made to the 
author’s copy when necessary. 

(h) Yes; the percentage of error permitted was based by the Manager 
on what he considered might be passable in a reader. The pass marks 
were not declared before the examination as the candidates were expected 
to complete the paper. 

(i) I have no information on these matters for which the Manager is 
responsible. 

Promotion of Clerks in the Government oe India Press, New Delhi. 

164. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state the number of clerks in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, promoted on probation to the posts of assistants and upper division 
clerks on higher scales of pay? Do not Government want to test the 
proficiency ot the clerks in promoting them to the higher scales? If not, 
why not? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state -whether they are prepared 
to consider the matter ot Prescribing a qualifying test for assistant’s 
posts among the upper division clerks who have put in at least four years’ 
service in that scale, to increase the efficiency of the clerical staff of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). The number of clerks 
•so promoted is seven (one as an Assistant and six as Upper Scale clerks). 
The answer to the latter portion of part (a) and to part (b) is in the negative. 
There are rules governing promotions and appointments and Government are 
prepared to leave the application of the rules' to*tho* officers who are 
charged with the duty of making the appointments * * ! 4 > 
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Damage to the Government of India Press Building, New Delhi. 

165. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla:’ (a) Is it a fact that the build¬ 

ing of the Government of India Press, New Delhi, has been damaged so- 
soon in many places and some parts of the building are gradually sinking 
to the earth? If so, will Government be pleased to state what precautions- 
have been taken by the authorities concerned? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the total amount spent on 
the erection of the Press Building, and whether the projects were all done- 
by the initiative of the Press Manager? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : (a) There has been some damage to 
certain parts of the building due to settlement. Such repairs !as are 
considered necessary are being carried out. ■ 

(b) The total amount spent on the construction of the Press building 
was Rs. 4,90,000. 

The project, as constructed, was approved by the Government of India. 


Smoke of Gas from Mono-Casting Machines in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

166. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that smoke of gas 
from mono-casting machines covers the whole hall of the Government of 
India P r ress* New D|elhi? If so, why have such machines been installed 
just k in the middle of the hall at the risk of lives of over 500 employees 
of the Press? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noy^ce: No: gas is not used in the press, 
and an exhaust arrangement approved by the Factory Inspector is installed 
for the extraction of fumes that may be emitted by the molten metal 
in the casting machines. The latter part of the question does not arise. 


Boyal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep, 

167. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Are Government aware that num¬ 
bers or tickets for the Royal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep on the Derby are 
widely sold by almost all the banks and business houses of Calcutta and 
other parts of India and available to the public? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The tickets, I understand, are issued 
only to members of the Club. 

Stoppage of the Sale of Tickets or Numbers for the “ Calcutta 

Sweep ” in Britain. 

168. *Pandit Satyendra. Nath Sen: Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the notice sent round by the Home Secretary of Britain to 
the banks and business houses of England, stopping their sale of the 
tickets or numbers for the “Calcutta Sweep” in Britain, early in 1932? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have not seen the notice referred 
to by the Honourable Member. * 
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Sweeps run by the Royal Calcutta Tube Club. 

169. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: With leference to their reply to 
my supplementary questions to question No. 908 on the 13th September, 
1933, will Government please state why the sweeps run by the Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club do not come under the urovisions of the Indian Penal 
<3ode? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The question whether the organiza¬ 
tion of a sweepstake comes within the provisions of section 294A of the 
Indian Penal Code depends on the facts. I understand that for many 
years past the Government of Bengal have acted on the view that ^the 
sweepstakes of the Calcutta Turf Club do not come within the provisions 
of 4 the section. ) 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know if the Government of Bengal 
are justified in taking such a view ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That, Sir, depends on the facts, with 
which T am not fully acquainted. 

a , * < • * 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is there any difference between a private 
sweepstake and a public sweepstake, so far as the application of this 
section is concerned? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid I cannot undertake a 
disquisition on the state of the law. The question is whether the law 
applies to certain facts: and, as I have said, I am not fully acquainted 
with the facts. ' 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether this law in question is a Central 
law or a Provincial law ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is a law which is provincially 
administered. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; Are Government aware that the view 
taken by the Calcutta High Court is that these lotteries are authorised by 
the Governor General in Council ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir, I do not think that can be 
the view of the Calcutta High Court—for in fact it is not accurate. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the Government of India have 
got any views of their own on the question of the applicability of this 
Central legislation, which is provincially administered, to the sweep ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India are content 
in this matter to trust the judgment of the Government of Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May we take it that the Government of Bengal con¬ 
sulted their legal officers or the Advocate General of Bengal before coming* 

to their conclusion that it was legally allowed ? 

t ' 1 h 'vJV 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig! I-am dot aw&re of that, BitJ ' * 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh.: Is it not a fact that as regards the Calcutta 
'Turf Club, there are many high European officials who are interested in 
.that institution ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I do not think, Sir, the Member in 
charge of the Home Department is responsible for the Calcutta Turf Club. 
(Laughter). 

Sweeps bun by the Royal Calcutta Tube Club. 

170. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it not a fact that the Royal 
Calcutta Turf Club is a public limited concern registered under the Com¬ 
panies Act and not a private body as stated by the Home Member in this 
House on the 13th September 1933, and carries on its sweep business 
under the designation of “The Royal Calcutta Turf Club Ltd.”? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I understand that the Royal Calcutta 
Turf Club is not a limited concern registered under the Indian Companies 
Act. 


Hon-Pbosecution oe the Statesman eob giving Publicity to the 

Irish Sweep. 

171. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: ‘'Will: Government be pleased to state 
■that while they sanctioned the prosecution of Messrs. Dhar and Sen for 
oausing 5 i pubhcatmp, by selling Irish Jlospitalg Sweep .tickets, why they 
have not ^osecuieci the Statesman which has given the widest publicity to 
the “Irish Sweep” by publishing every detail of it? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The Government of India have no 
information of the prosecution referred to. They did not themselves 
sanction it, nor is their sanction to such a prosecution necessary. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether there is dominion preference in 
this matter, or empire preference? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: That is an interesting suggestion, but 
it has hot previously come under my notice. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is the Honourable Member aware that two 
gentlemen, Messrs. R. N. Dhar and G. G. Sen, were prosecuted for selling 
tickets of the Irish Sweep ? J 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: As I have said, I have no information 
as regards the prosecution referred to. 


Statement male in the House of Commons by Sib Hebbebt Samuel. 

172. ♦Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Has the attention of the Government 
been drawn to a lengthy statement made in the House of Co mm ons in 
May or. June, 1932 by Sir Herbert Samuel, the then Home Secretary 
in Britain ? J 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I regret I have not been able to trace 
the statement referred to by the Honourable Member. 
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Organisation oe Lotteries in India. 

173, *Pandit Satyendra Hath. Sen: Are Government aware that lotteries 
&re organised in different parts of India, particularly in Calcutta, where 
various sweepstakes, raffles and lotteries are being run for years by 
European clubs and other European organisations such as Churches, etc., 
the most prominent among which is the Royal Calcutta Turf Club Sweep 
«on the Derby well-known throughout the world as the “Calcutta Sweep”? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It is probable that there are a certain 
number of lotteries which do not come within the provisions of section 
294A of the Indian Penal Code. 

Protection to the Window Glass Industry. 

174, *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Are Government aware that 
the United Provinces Glass Works, Limited, Bahjoi, is the only concern 
which manufactures window glass in India? 

(b) Are Government aware that the factory has been running at & 
‘loss being unable to meet foreign competition, particularly from Japan? 

wh#thet 4 itepe have Been 

taken by them to' save this" industry 1&bm a continuous loss and possible 
ruin? If so, what? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(b) Government have received representation to that effect. 

(c) The case was considered in connection with the enquiry into safe¬ 
guarding and the conclusion was arrived at that action under the Tariff 
Act recently passed was not justified. 

* 

Action taken on the Tariff Board’s Report on Glass Industry. 

175, *Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Was the Tariff Board asked 
to make an investigation and to report on the desirability of giving pro¬ 
tection to the glass industry in general and window glass in particular? 

(6) Was any report submitted by the Tariff Board? If so, will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to place a copy of the same on the table? 

(c) When was the report of the Tariff Board received by Government? 

"-Did Government take any action on the report? 

(d) If no action has been taken, will Government be pleased to state 
the reasons for not taking any action? 

(e) Do Government propose to take immediate steps to’ afford 
.adequate protection to the industry? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the Resolution of the Government of India in the 
•Commerce Department, No. 458-T. (2), dated the 20th October, 1981, which 
was published in the Gazette of India of the 24th October, 1931, of which 
a copy is in the Library of the House. , 

(b) to (<?). Yes, a report was- submitted by' tha«;Taaaff Board towards 
the end oi March, 1932, and it is under examination by' the ^Government 
-of India,. • It is not usual-to lay; copies of the Tariff Boards j^portsvoiiitfea^ 
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table, but on publication a copy is sent to each Member of the Legislature. 
No action can be taken by Government on the Report until its examination 
is completed, and this cannot be done until certain ancillary and connected- 
matters are settled. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Deduction op Provident Fund from the Salaries op the Carriage and 
Wagon Stafp op the North Western Railway. 

66. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : (a) Is it a fact that the Carriage 
and Wagon staff of the North Western Railway submitted a petition to the 
Agent on the 20th August, 1983, praying for the deduction of provident- 
fund from their salaries? 

(b) If so, at what decision have Government arrived? 

\c) if no decision has yet been arrived at, when is the matter likely to bo 
decided ? 


Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) I am informed that the Carriage and Wagon staff 
qf two divisions of the North Western Railway submitted a memorial to 
the Agent in August, 1933, praying for admission t$ the privilege of 
subscribing to the State Railway Provident Fund. 

(b) As I explained in reply -to . starred question No. 140 by Mr. Joshi 
on the 16th instant, Government have had to postpone consideration of' 
the general question qf admitting inferior servants to the Provident Fund 
benefits on Account of the expenditure involved. 

Demolition op Ajxeged Encroachments or Unauthorised Constructions 
by the Executive Officer, Ambala Cantonment Board. 

67. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that the G. O. C.-in-Chief, Northern Command in his letter No. 51651/XX. 
(Jj+ C. 2), dated the 18th December, 1933, wrote as follows to the Canton¬ 
ment Authority, Ambala?: 

/‘The. proposal (that the Executive Officer should carry out demolitions under 
Section *25 Cantts, Act) is an abuse of section 25. This section authorises the Execu¬ 
tive Officer to act in emergent cases only and not to perform the normal duties and” 
responsibilities’ pf the Board.” 

( b ) Is it a fact that even after receiving the above order, the Execu¬ 
tive Officer resorted to section 25 in several cases to demolish alleged* 
encroachments or unauthorised constructions? 

. (c) What action do Government propose to take against the Executive 
Officer to force him to apply the law rightly and not to disregard the direc¬ 
tions of the Northern Command in this connection in future? 

Mr. GL R. F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Delay in Communicating the Sanction for Construction op Buildings" 

in Cantonments. 

68. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that in their 
letter No. 398/R (A.D.-4), dated the 19th October, 1933, Government^ 
issued a ruling that the sanction of a* building application commenced, ! for 
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purposes of section 183 of the Cantonments Act, 1924, from the date of the 
Cantonment authorities' sanction of that building and became operative 
from that date ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in their letter No. 484/E (A.D.-4), dated the 18th 
December, 1933, Government cancelled the. above ruling and issued a fresh 
ruling to the effect that the sanction of a building application became opera¬ 
tive from the date it was conveyed by the Cantonment Authority to the 
persons concerned? 

(c) Are Government aware that the conveying of such a sanction is a 
matter entirely in the hands of the Executive Officer and that there have 
been instances in Ambalrv and other Cantonments, where the Executive 
Officer has failed to convey such sanctions for days and months after they 
were passed by the Cantonment authorities? 

(i d ) Are Government aware that the effect of the new ruling will be the 
virtual nullification of such sanctions of the Cantonment Authority as are 
not agreed to by the Executive Officer and which he would delay in trans¬ 
mission ? 

(e) Is there any time fixed for the transmission of such sanctions by the 
Executive Officer ? If not, do Government propose to fix it ? 

* (ff'fflft r'<^v|fBS®t^ffiafe r ''i[;a'fe the circumstanced whibh led them to 
change their previous ruling of the 19th October, 1933? How are these 
rulings issued ? Do Government consult their legal advisers before issuing 
the same? Were they consulted at the time of issuing the above rulings of 
the 19th October, 1933 and the 19th December, 1933 ? 

(g) Are Government aware that the ruling of the 19th December, 1933, 
has caused great uneasiness among the people of the Cantonments ? 

Mr. CL K. F. Tottenham: (a) and (6). The answer is in the affirmative. 

(c) The answ r er to the first part is in the affirmative. The Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to believe that the allegation in the second part of 
the question is correct. 

( d ) Government do not share this view. 

(e) Attention is invited to sub-section (3) of section 181 of the Canton¬ 
ments Act, 1924. 

(/) Government always consult their legal advisers before issuing 
rulings on disputed points and on this point the decision was varied after 
reconsideration. 

(g) Government have received a representation from the All-India 
Cantonments Association, Ambala, on the subject. 

Appeals detained by the Executive Officer, Ambala Cantonment 

Board. 

69. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the Execu¬ 
tive Officer, Ambala, stated in the meeting of the Cantonment Board held 
on the 31st January', 1934, that the original appeal submitted by Messrs. 
Bansi’tal Behari Lai to the Northern Command through the Ambala 
Cantonment Authority would be detained in the office and a copy thereof 1 
would be sent to the .Northern Command, with a copy, of the Board's rephes 
to the appeal? /u pooh 
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- (h) Will Government be pleased to state under what' section of the 
Cantonments Act, the original appeal can be detained in the office of the 
Cantonment Authority whose order has been appealed against? 

(c) If there is no rule to warrant such a procedure, do Government pro¬ 
pose to issue necessary instructions to stop it in the future and to direct that 
the appeal detained by the Executive Officer, Ambala, be sent to the 
Northern Command ? 

Mr, G-. It. F. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Alleged Influence of the Northern Command on the Executive 
Officer of the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

70. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
in the replies sent to the Northern Command on the appeal of 
Messrs. Bans! Lai Behari Lai of Ambala, by the Cantonment Board, 
approved by the majority of the members, it is stated that the Executive 
Officer is under the influence of .the Command and that he must carry out 
the Command's orders? 

(b) Is it a fact that the implication of such a statement is taken to be 
that when an order is received from the Command, the Executive Officer 
has to carry it out, without laying it before the Bpard, irrespective of its 
attitude towards that order? 

(c) Is it a fact that in several instances, the Executive Officer, Ambala, 
h^ earned out, orders of the Northern Command addressed tq the Canton¬ 
ment Authority without laying the same before the Board ? 

(d) Are Government aware that such an action on the part of the 
Executive Officer is considered by the people to be in opposition to the 
provisions of section 24 of the Cantonments Act? 

(e) Is it a fact that such an attitude is interpreted to mean that the 
Executive Officer is responsible to the Command and not to the Board? 
If so, do Government propose to issue instructions to clear the point in 
public interest ? 

/ Mk G-. 3?* Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 

will be laid on the table in due course. 

Damage done by the Tangri Flood to the Houses of the Saddar Bazar, 

Ambala. 

71. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that considerable 
damage, estimated at about four lakhs, has been done by the Tangri 
Flood of September, 1933, to the majority of the houses of the Saddar 
Bazar Ambala ? 

(b) Are Government aware that most of this loss has been sustained 
by poor people and that almost the whole of Mochi Mandi has been wiped 
off ? 

(c) What relief, if any, have Government or the Cantonment Autho¬ 
rity, Ambala, given to the poor people who have been rendered home¬ 
less and who have lost their all in the flood? 

(d) What steps have Government taken to protect the Saddar Bazar 
from flood in the future? 
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(e) Is it a fact that the only remedy that Government have thought 
of is to separate the Saddar Bazar from the Cantonment? 

(f) Is it a fact that in spite of urgent communications from the 
Cantonment Authority, neither the Government of India nor the Local 
Government have taken any preventive measure so far? 

( g ) Are Government aware that the next rainy season commences in 
June, and that if no measure is taken to stop the Tangri flood from de¬ 
vastating the Saddar Bazar, more serious consequences might follow? 

(h) Do Government propose to take some immediate and effective: 
measure to stop this calamity in future? 

Mr. G-. B. F. Tottenham: (a) Government have no information as re¬ 
gards the exact extent of the loss incurred by the inhabitants, but they 
understand that it is less than rupees one lakh. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As ^regards the- 
second part, Government have no information. 

(c) No representation has been made to Government by the people* 
affected. p Th^ey^ were first apprised of the position in connection with a. 
propdsaf to construct a bund to divert the course of the river. The Can¬ 
tonment Authority is, I believe, prepared to bear a portion of the cost 
of the bund. 

(d) The question of erecting a protective bund has been referred to the 
Local Government who are mainly concerned and to whom a copy of this 
question and answer will also be sent Intimation has just been received 
from the Punjab Government, that the Financial Commissioner, Revenue, 
has visited Ambala and finds that a scheme for training works has been 
prepared and will be submitted for the scrutiny of the Superintending 
Engineer, Drainage Circle of the Public Works Department, Irrigation 
Branch 

( e ) The reply is in the negative. 

(f) No. As already stated in the reply to part ( d ), the matter has been 
referred to the Local Government who are taking action. 

(g) and ( h ). Do not arise. 


Water-Works for the Supply op Water to the Civil Population op 

Ambala. 

72. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that at the pressing 
requost of Government, the Ambala Cantonmont Board have taken steps 
to arrango their own water-works for the supply of water to the whole or 
most part of the civil population residing in Ambala ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the Board have already sunk two tube 
wells, carried the electric line to the wells and constructed a large storage 
tank and have spent the whole of their reserve on these items ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the yield of water from the two wells 
sunk, will not exceed 15,000 gallons per hour and that if continually pumped 
to give adequate supply of water to the Saddar Bazar alone, the wells are 
likely to fail at no distant time and that this calculation is b^seef on tl*e past 
experience of wells in Ambala ? 
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(i d ) Is it a fact that the Cantonment Authority of Ambala is advised to 
sink two more wells to make its water supply reliable and that the Cantoh- 
* ment Authority, having no funds for this purpose, has applied to Govern¬ 
ment for a grant of Es. 50,000 (fifty thousand rupees) ? 

(e) Have Government received this application, or has it been detained 
at the Northern Command ? 

(/) Are Government aware that the Ambala case is one of great urgency 
and importance from the point of view of the future of the Cantonment ? 

. * (g) Is it a fact that if the Cantonment Authority's water-works succeed, 
the military will have a large additional supply of water amounting to about 
three lakhs gallons a day available for military use ? ' 

Qi) Ho Government propose to get the application from the Command, 
if not forwarded, and to give the grant applied for by Ambala Cantonment 
Authority, to enable that Authority to complete its water-works*? 

Mr. Cr. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(e) No application has so far been received by Government. 

As regards parts (b), (c), (d), (/), (g) and (h), I am making inquiries 
and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Notices served under certain Sections of the Cantonments Act by 

the Executive Officers. 

73. Ithan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Has the attention of Govern¬ 
ment' been drawn to an article headed ‘Abuse of section 25’ In the 
Cantonment Advocate for the month of December, 1933? 

(h) Are the facts stated therein correct? If not, what is the Govern¬ 
ment version of the case? 

(c) Is it a fact that Government have already issued instructions that 
section 25 of the Cantonments Act is not to be used for ordinary municipal 
work? 

( d ) Has the All-India Cantonments Association represented to Govern¬ 
ment that the use of that section for issuing notices under sections 185, 
187 and 256 of ifae Cantonments Act, is improper and has led to the virtual 
supersession of the Cantonment Board by the Executive Officer? 

(a) Do Government propose to take any action on the representation 
of the Association? If so, what? 

(/) What steps do Government propose to take to stop in an effective 
manner the abuse of section 25 of the Cantonment Acb? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: (a) I have seen the article. 

(b) , (e) and (/). Enquiries are being made and a reply will be laid on 
the table in due course. 

(c) and (d). The answer is in the affirmative. 

Alleged Defiance by the Executive Officer of the Decisions made 
by the Ambala Cantonment Board. 

74. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that in several 
cases the Executive Officer, Ambala, has acted against the resolutions 
passed by the Board, without getting these resolutions rescinded by it? 
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(b) Are Government aware tbat while the Board ordered the tarring 
of certain roads in the Saddar Bazar and the material for doing the same 
was collected at the site, the Executive Officer stopped the work? 

(c) Is it a fact that while by a specific resolution, the Board directed 
building plans to be sent to the Ward Members, the Executive Officer 
issued an Office Order not to send the plans to the Ward Members, without 
getting the previous resolution rescinded by the Board? 

(d) Are Government aware that these acts of the Executive Officer are 
resented by the Board? 

(a) Has all this been done under the instructions of Government? If 
not, what action do Government propose to take against the party con¬ 
cerned ? 

Ifo. Gr. R. P. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Action taken by the Agents of Railways on certain Questions asked 
in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. S*. fl». Jog: Will Government please state the nature of action 
taken by the Agents of Railways on the following questions, copies of which 
were stated to have been sent to them?: 

Starred questions Nos. 902, 903 and 909, dated the 13th September 
1933, 965 of the 15th September 1933, 972, 992, 993 and 994 
of the 16th September 1933, 1000, 1011, 1013, 1014,1015, 1016, 
1018 and 1019 of the 18th September 1938, 1050 of the 20th 
September 1933, 1183 of the 27th November 1933, 1184, 1185, 
1186, 1187, 1188 and 1189 of the 28th November 1933, and 
unstarred questions Nos. 70, 71, 74 and 75 of the 13th 
September 1933, 113 of the 18th September 1933, 133, 134, 135, 
136, 161 and 162 of the 20th September 1933, and 200 of the 
21st November 1933. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I regret that my pre-occupations with the railway 
budget have not left me sufficient time to examine all these 36 questions 
in order to see which of them come within the terms of the ruling given 
by the Honourable ihe President on the 28th of November, 1933. As soon 
as I have time, I shall go through this list and shall obtain the necessary 
information to enable me to lay a reply on the table to such questions 
as come within ihe scope of the ruling. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I lay on the tabic the information promised in reply to part (c) of 
starred question No. 8, asked by Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad on the 24ih 
January, 1934. 


Artists for the Mural Decoration in the Tndta Hotjsib, London. 
*8. (r) £619-7-6 
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Mr. F. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos.. 227, 

228 and 229, asked by Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin on 
the 31st August, 1933; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1342 r 

asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 11th December* 
1933; 

(iii) the information promised in reply to unstarred questions Nos. 

39, 40, 42, 44 and 45, asked by Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon 
on the 11th September, 1933; 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No, 1463 r 

asked by Mr. A. Das on the 20th December, 1933; 

(v) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 91, 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February,, 
1934; 

(vi) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nos. 92* 

and 95, asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th 
February, 1934; and 

(vii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 99, 

asked by Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore on the 6th February,. 
1934. 


Experimental check over the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ Work on 

the East Indian Railway. 

! 

*227. {a} The Railway Administration report that it was not the intention to intro¬ 
duce a system of super-check under the control of the Watch and Ward Department, 
but that, as a temporary measure, extending over a period of three months, auxiliary 
travelling gangs working under the supervision of the Watch and Ward Department 
were appointed to assist in preventing illicit travelling on the East Indian Railway. 

(b) and (g). No, certain staff who were available owing to slack traffic conditions 
and were considered most suitable for the proposed check, were selected for the 
purpose. 

(c) The men selected underwent a course of instruction in the duties required of 
them, and qualified in the same. 

(d) Yes. V 

(e) To ensure that they are cognisant of, and efficient in, their current duties. 

(/) Because a check by staff unconnected with the travelling ticket examiners way 
considered desirable as a temporary measure. 

{h) Approximately Rs. 7,000 for the whole period. 


Experimental check over the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ Work on 
the East Indian Railway. 

*228. (a) As explained in the reply to starred question No. 227, the arrangement 
was a temporary one, and for that purpose the Railway decided as an experimental 
measure to see whether the services of the Watch and Ward Department could he 
utilized with advantage. ) 

(d) and (e). The general responsibility of the Watch and Ward Department extend^ 
to the safeguarding of the financial interests of the Railway.] 

(c) and (d). No. ' 
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Experimental check over the Travelling Ticket Examiners’ Work on 

the East Indian Kailway. 

*229. (a) and (£>).. For the purposes of the temporary measure, the Railway Admin 
istration considered it desirable as an experimental measure to entrust the supervision 
to the "Watch and Ward Department, who had better facilities than the Accounts 
Department in the matter of staff and organisation to conduct the experiment. 

, (c) Government do not consider that the temporary measures adopted were inconsis¬ 

tent with the recommendations in the Moody Ward Report, as during the period of 
-the experiment, the Operating Department continued to retain control of the ticket 
^checking arrangements on the Railway. 

(d) The experiment was not conducted on any other State-managed Railway. 


Watch and Ward Squads on the East Indian Railway for Checking 

Tickets. 

*1342. (a) The Railway Administration report that, judging from the figures of 

passenger traffic and earnings during the period the Watch and Ward squads were 
operating, the experiment of putting these squads into operation had the effect of 
checking illicit travel on the Railway. 

(&), (c) and [d). The Railway Administration report that the records maintained 
by the two temporary squads were not sufficient to furnish replies to the questions. 

(e) and (/). The Railway Administration report that no such report has so far been 
submitted by the Watch and Ward Department. 


'Grant of enhanced salaries to Hindu Assistant Surgeons with English 

Qualifications. 

39. (a) Between August 1929 and December 1932, twelve Assistant Surgeons wer§ 
appointed oh the North Western Railway, of whom only two were given an initial 
pay of more than Rs. 200. The higher pay was given in consideration of the special 
qualifications obtained abroad and previous experience. I understand that one Muslim 
refused an offer of appointment on the ground that he was unable to accept the offer 
•on account of his future prospects. The appointment was then offered to another 
Muslim, who accepted it. 

(6) Does not arise. 


Representation of Muslims in the Establishment Branch of the Office 
of the Chief Medical Officer, North Western Railway. 

40. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

“No Muslim Clerk from the establishment section' of the Chief Medical and 
Health Officer’s office has been dismissed or transferred to other depart¬ 
ments altogether. For the convenience of the Administration and not on 
• ' ’ account of any policy of weeding out Mussalmans from the Establishment 

Section of the Chief Medical and Health Officer’s office, two Muslim Clerks 
were recently transferred from that section, one to a District Office in the 
Medical Department and the other to the Stores Section of the Chief Medical 
and Health Officer’s office”. 

No fresh appointments were made on account of these transfers. ' 
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Victimisation of Muslims in the Office of the Chief Medical Offices; 
North Western Bailway. 

42. (a) The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows :— 

Promotions have been given to those fitted for them irrespective of community* 
Muslims have equal chances of promotions with other communities. Orders axe passed 5 
in each case by the Chief Medical and Health Officer personally. 

(b) Disciplinary action for irregularities and unsatisfactory working has had to bet- 
taken against Non-Muslims as well as Muslims. 

(e) No. 

(d) Pandit Ram Narain was returned to the Commercial Branch from the Chief' 
Medical and Health Officer’s office early in 1929. No clerk in the latter office was 
subsequently chastised as a result of any allegations made by him. 

(e) No. All promotions and punishments of the clerical establishment of his office 
are dealt with by the Chief Medical and Health Officer personally. 


Deputation of a Medical Man for a Clerical Job in the Office of the: 
Medical Officer, Lahore. 

44. The Agent, North Western Railway, reports as follows : 

u (a) No. The Medical Officer, Lahore, has two Sub-Assistant Surgeons under him* 
and’ neither of them works merely as a clerk. Each has definite medical du^es to* 
perform. * 

[h) The conveyance allowance granted to one of these Sub-Assistant Surgeons is for 
his journeys to attend to the Railway staff,. Classes III and IV, living in scattered’- 
areas in Lahore. Class IV includes the servants of Railway employees. His visits are 
not confined to Mayo Gardens but extend all over Lahore area. His journeys amount 
to an average of 200 miles per mensem.” 

(c) Government are sure that if the facts are stated, the Agent, North Western, 
Railway will take suitable action. 


Misuse of Privilege Passes by certain Employees of the North. 

Western Bailway. 

45. (a) In the case referred to, which took place in 1929, the Agent considered that* 
the official in question had committed a serious error of judgment and that recovery of* 
the cost Of the fares and the recording of a warning would meet the case. 

{b) The offences committed by Mr. B. K. Sood and Mr. Ashwood were not identical 
with that referred to in part [a) of the question. Mr. B. K. Sood was discharged’ 
with 3 months’ pay in lieu of notice. Mr. Ashwood was dismissed from the service. 

(c) Each offence against the pass rules is dealt with on its merits. 


Concession in Railway Freight given to the Pioneer Press on its* 
Removal from Allahabad to Lucknow. 

*1463. The Railway Administration report as follows : 

(a) The reply is in the negative. 

(5) The whole of the machinery and fittings of the Pioneer Press were booked as* 
goods rates and despatched by mixed train to which goods wagons are attached. 

(c) The difference in the freight charges on the various consignments at coaching 

and at goods rates would amount to Rs. 4,934-4-0. ( 

(d) The United Provinces Government did not ask the railway to allow any con¬ 
cession nor was any concession in rates grant vl in this case. 
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Use op the Buildings of the old Cawnpore Railway Station. 
*91. (a) (i). Yes. 

(ii) No. 

(b) The question is already under consideration by the Railway Administration. 


Provision of Street Lights near Railway Quarters in Cawnpore. 

*92. (a) (i) Yes. 

(ii) Yes. 

(Hi) In October, 1933, the Area Welfare Committee recommended the 
provision of a few street lights in the clerical polony, and this is 
under consideration by the Railway Administration. 

(iv) Yes. 

(b) The delay in providing street lights in this part of Cawnpore Station 

is due to financial stringency, and not to discrimination. 

(c) As already stated in C reply to part (a) (Hi), the provision of street lights 

is at pi^sept under t consideration. 


Insanitary Drains near Railway Quarters in the Goods Marshalling 

Yard, Cawnpore. 

*95 (a) The drains empty into a pit, 600 feet away from the quarters, which 
discharges through pucca drains into low-lying land half a mile 
away. The pit has not been found to be a breeding place of malaria. 

(6) The question of a better drainage scheme is under consideration by the 
Railway Administration. 


Disoeiminatxon nr the Grant of Passes to the old Ottoh and Rohil- 

kttnd Railway Staff. 

*99. (a) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. The curtailment is, in 
accordance with the Railway Board's orders, dated the 31st March, 1933, limiting the 
number of passes of all grades of employees on State-managed Railways. 

The reply to the second part is also in the affirmative. 

(6) The discrimination is due to the difference in the two sets of pass rules and 
to the Oudh and Rohilkund staff remaining after amalgamation under 'their own 
pass rules. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now proceed to consider the Railway Budget. As only one day is 
allotted for the general discussion, the Chair has decided to fix a time-limit 
of 15 minutes for each speech, subject, however, to the discretion of the 
Chair to be exercised in very exceptional cases. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I first congratulate the Honourable Member for Rail¬ 
ways in presenting in a very fine manner the, case of % losing,, concern, 
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over the causes of which he himself had no control. • The- railway till 
1980 had been the paying concern in every country. They were the milch 
cow, and every country and every Government wanted to take possession 
of them for the benefit of their revenues. The position changed since 
1980, and every country is now -trying” to get rid of them like kicking 
cows and asking various bodies to take over the administration of the rail¬ 
ways. - It is not peculiar to India alone, but really it is a common thing 
which we find in almost all the countries. 

Sir, I may say at the outset that I have one difficulty in understanding 
the figures given in various books that have been supplied to us. I have 
taken great pains to go through them, and I find that nowhere these 
figures tally. For example, the income of the accounts of 1932-33, which 
is already over, is given on page 10 in the Administration Report as 84,43 
lakhs. In the Explanatory Memorandum (page 5), it is put as 84*17 lakhs, 
on page 50, it is 90'59 lakhs. Then, in the memorandum which is pre¬ 
sented on behalf of the Government and which is called the Budget, the 
income is shown as 84,34 (page 2) lakhs and Sir Guthrie Russell, in his 
speech, the other day, mentioned it as 85,62 lakhs. Fortunately, the sixth 
figure did not exist in the speech of the Honourable the Railway Member, 
because he did not mention the figure. i ....... - 

Now, coming to the estimates of 1934-35, I notice the same confusion. 
On page 5 of the Explanatory Memorandum, the income is shown as 89 
lakhs, while, oirpage 50, it is 90,59. In the Budget (page 3), it’is 94,31, 
tafl in the speech of the Honourable the Railway Member it is mentioned 
as 91,25 lakhs, and there is no mention of it in the speech of the Honour¬ 
able the Chief Commissioner for Railways. I daresay they have been 
calculated in a different manner, but no explanatory note of any kind 
is given. Had there been explanatory .notes, then we would have been able 
to reconcile the different figures that are given in six different places. I will 
prohably be right if I were to ask the Financial Commissioner for Rail¬ 
ways, Mr. R. R. Rau, to deliver a special lecture explaining how these 
various figures which are given to us in five or six different ways have 
been arrived at, and he will perhaps require the assistance df his Secretary 
and clerks to prepare this lecture for the benefit of the Members of the 
Assembly. 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Not at all. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Then, Sir, there are one or two small points 
which I would like to deal with first.* We find, in the List of Demands, 
on page 14, the salary of the Chief Controller is put down as Rs. 24,000 
and there is a foot-note saying that half of his pay is charged to the Rail¬ 
way Board, Demand No. 1. But I do not find any provision there. 
Perhaps it .is an omission. The point might be explained. 

Then, I would like to draw the attention of the House to one other 
important fact. The rule is that in the case of an expenditure, which 
is over two lakhs, it is necessary to have the regular sanction, but for 
an expenditure which is under two lakhs the railway itself can sanction 
it, and, if the expenditure is under one lakh, the minor officer can sanc¬ 
tion it. Now, we find that there is an item, Kothri Bridge on the North 
Western Railway, for which 4,27 lakhs have been budgeted (Pink book, 
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page 21, North Western Railway). Now, it has been split up into two 
smaller items in order to avoid the sanction. This practice of avoiding 
the sanction by dividing a particular item into smaller groups ought to be 
avoided. I wonder why the Auditor General and the Finance Committee 
did not censure it. 

Coming to the general arrangements of the Budget, w r e require these 
figures for two purposes. In the first place, we require these figures in 
order to compare them with f the rest of the world. Here I have got the 
statistics of the world, compiled by Union Internationale des clemins dcs 
jers, in which they have given the figures of all the countries in the world 
but we find that the figures for India are left blank, because, from the date- 
supplied by our report, they could not be calculated. We can find from 
these figures given for other countries the percentage of expenditure under- 
various heads—administration, coal, pay of staff, etc., but it is impossible to* 
find it for India. We don't know which portion is more economical. The 
second consideration on account of which these statistics are useful is how ‘ 
far the budgetary conditions will affect the tax-payers. These are the two* 
important points in connection with these figures, but we find that these' 
points of view haye^heen omitted in the preparation of statistics that are 
supplied to usV ' 1 

Then, coming to the Budget itself. Here I have got an official report 
prepared under the signature of the Financial Commissioner, Railways. 
On page 7, it is explicity mentioned that the deficit is 15,43 lakhs. But 
I notice at the same time that the income has been over-estimated. The 
receipts under traffic have been over-estimated by 59 lakhs and the receipts 
under goods by about two crores. . This is a very doubtful item and even 
Sir Guthrie Russell, -in his speech, the other day, said that the decrease of 
our forecast was entirely due to taking too optimistic a view of our traffic 
receipts. The same optimistic view is taken in the preparation of figures 
in the current year, and unless certain conditions change, it is impossible 
to increase our revenue. In the first place, the price of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts ought to be raised, so that the agriculturists may have more money 
to travel in the railways. Secondly, the volume of trade should increase, 
so that people may send more goods. I notice that the volume of trade 
has gone down from 520 crores to 271 crores, and unless steps are taken 
to increase the volume of trade and to increase the price level of agri¬ 
cultural products, there is very little chance of increasing our revenues. 
As regards internal traffic, our principle ought to be to remit as much as 
can be done without loss to the railways, and the principle of charging 
as much as the trade can bear is not a correct principle in these days of 
depression. In days of bounty, it may be a good principle, but we must 
try to be as helpful to the trade as possible and, by this arrangement, it is 
possible to encourage the trade within the country itself, by charging 
lower freight. 

According to the convention of 1924, the Railway Department had to 
pay to the general revenues one per cent, of the capital at charge. 
Nothing has been done about this. This has not been paid for the last 
four years and the amount standing at their credit is about 21 crores. 
According to the convention of 19$4, this should be* considered a kind of 
loan without interest, and it should be paid as soon as the revenues permit. 
We ought to know from year to year what is the amount, still f jlue., 
shofild not forget that 'the Railway Department, whsneyf? %yr 
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more prosperous position, should give back to the general revenues a sum 
of 21 crores, which is due to the general revenues. This sum is arrived 
at after deducting the losses in strategic lines, as follows: 


1931- 32 . . 5,36 lakhs. 

1932- 33 ........ 5,22 , f 

1933- 34 .. ... 5,21 

1934- 35 . 5,14 


Then, I take up the Depreciation Fund, and this could more appro¬ 
priately be called the “Deficit Fund’*. I appeal to my Honourable 
friends of the European Group, who are all businessmen, to see whether 
it is a sound business proposition to borrow money without interest from 
the Depreciation Fund. I do not know where this Depreciation Fund is 
kept, no detailed accounts are given in any of the report, whether the money 
has been invested in the Government securities and at what rate of interest. 
The point is raised year after year. We have already taken from this 
Depreciation Fund about 14-J crores, including the amount taken this year, 
it may be a little more. I think the probable deficit of the present year 

according to my estimate will be about 18 crores including the one per 

cent, of the capital at charge which the railways have to pay to the general 
revenues. * ; * < 

« > #» t • > * >»j •* r ' * * i 

The next point I should like to deal with is the working ratio. The 

working ratio in India is much less than the working ratio in other 
countries- If I had the time, I would have quoted from this book which 
I have in my hand—the Statistics of International Railways of the World. 
We find that the working ratio of the Indian railways is -much less than 
the working ratio in many other countries, and this is due to the fact 
that we are paying very low salaries to the subordinate staff. In these 
days of unemployment, you can get a graduate at any price, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to keep him honest. If you would not pay an eco¬ 
nomic salary to the subordinate staff, they will try to increase their income 
in a manner on which no income-tax will be paid. 

The next point is Interest on Capital. Sir' George Rainy drew the 
attention of the House, three years ago, that we ought to convert our 
loan in the form of debentures. But this suggestion has not been worked 
out. The Honourable Sir Guthrie Russell echoed the same spirit when he 
said that if the railways had been Company-managed Railways, we would 
have been able to pay three per cent, dividend which is really good in 
these days of depression. We have a loan of 802 crores which we have to 
pay and on which we pay an interest of about 32 crores. This is a very 
high rate of interest. We remember that in the Ackworth Committee 
Report, Sir Henry Burt, and Sir Rajendra Mukerjee, both advocated that 
we ought to have a special loan for railways and that we would be able 
to get it at one per cent, lower than the market rate. If we can borrow 
at 2J per cent, guaranteed interest with participation in profits, then the 
interest charges will greatly diminish and thereby we can easily have a 
balanced budget even in the years of depression. 

Now, I come to Capital Expenditure. Since Railway Finance was 
separated from general revenues, we have spent 272 crores as Capital 
Expenditure. Out of this, 94 crores were drawn from the Depreciation 
Fund and 178 crores were obtained by means of new loans. Out of these 
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177 crores, a sum of 111 crores was spent in a manner on which no revenue 
could be obtained. Bach year we are going to add a certain amount to the 
"business which is already in existence and on that account we go on 
increasing our interest charges and our Depreciation Bund. This reminds 
me of .the example of a country in which the income-tax was charged on 
the price of the shoes which a person wears. Say, a shoe is worth Rs. 10. 
He pays income-tax on Rs. 10. The person resoled it ten times, each 
time paying about one rupee eight annas, and thus the price of the shoe 
rises to rupees thirty five, and the income-tax is levied on rupees thirty 
five. This is practically what the Railway Department is doing. They are 
putting more and more capital on a particular undertaking and charging 
more and.more interest, and more and more Depreciation Bund, and so on, 
all these are unnecessary expenditure. We know that the Binancial Com¬ 
missioner for Railways was appointed to watch the expenditure on behalf 
of the Government, the Legislature and the tax-payers. He was expected 
to be the real supervisor of railway expenditure. He is watch-dog of the Bin- 
•ance Department. Instead of defending the interests of the tax-payers, he 
Las been captured by the Railway Department. He has become the advocate 
of railway ♦iutezests, and he is fighting with us on behalf of the railways, 
instead of safeguarding our interests in the Railway Department which 
he was expected to do. He is the other way round, safeguarding the 
interest of railways and trying to fight with us. 

The Honourable the Binance Member appealed to us that we should 
Rave co-ordination between railways and roads. I think it is desirable to 
have co-ordination in his own Department first. Let us create a Board 
of Communication or Transport in the Government of India, so that all 
the efforts may be united in one place here and the next step will be to 
unite all the Indian railways into one or two concerns just as the British 
Government did in 1921 by combining 121 companies into four. We have 
got 53 undertakings and they ought to be combined into a few, and after 
passing through this stage, the next step will be to have co-ordination 
between roads and railways. Before taking that final step, these preli¬ 
minary steps should be undertaken. As regards the Railway Administra¬ 
tion, it is a three-wheeled carriage, the Divisional Superintendent, the Agent 
and the Railway Board. We organised the divisional system on the lines 
of the German Railways, but forgot that Germany abolished her agencies and 
amalgamated all provincial railways into one Central organisation. I think 
.they should follow the whole and not part of the German system, and 
we should administer with a Central Railway Board and Divisional Super¬ 
intendents. The agencies which only duplicate the work should be abolished. 

Now, I come to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. There is no 
meaning in having such a body. We ought to have an ad hoc Rates Tribunal 
created for a particular purpose. To have a permanent committee to 
decide about five cases each year is, after all, a waste of public funds. 
Moreover, the function of the Railway Rates Advisory Committee is merely 
advisory. In fact, the decision of the Tribunal should be final. The 
tribunal should consist of a nominee of the Railway Department, a nominee 
of the aggrieved party and a Judge of the High Court. 

I do not like to raise the point about this Statutory Railway Board, 
because I have no time now, but J hope I will have some other occasion 
•sbo discuss the same. 
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Mr, Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan. 
Urban) : Sir, just a day intervening between the presentation and the 
discussion, it is not humanly possible to do justice to the Bailway Budget 
within so short a time. Bristling with dark spots as it is, a good deal of 
its gloomy features has been sought to be screened from the public gaze* 
through the effect of a highly effective terse literary speech of which 
the Honourable the Bailway Member is so skilled a master. Sir, not¬ 
withstanding the ingenious way in which our two Bailway Chiefs in the* 
two Houses have been pleased to present the picture, the picture is very 
gloomy indeed. The outstanding feature of that picture is a huge deficit,, 
deficit upon deficit, continued deficit from 1931 onwards. But it is in¬ 
cumbent upon us to find out, if we can, how this continuous decline of 
our railway revenues has come about. 

# The first cause, to my mind, is this: with the rapid change of times,, 
railways are no longer monopolist carriers. Not only has the motor 1 
become a popular and convenient mode of transport, but air transport 
is also fast coming into the field. Water transport; also still holds its* 
way in its own sphere owing to its extreme cheapness. But our railways, 
no less than those of elsewhere, are anxious to see that other means of 
transport should go out of the field altogether, because their revenues, 
are being greatly prejudiced by their presence. But they seem to forget 
that no means of transport can afford to stand by itself in the future 
economy of the world. Therefore, a re-orientation of their policy is 
needed to bring them relief at the present juncture. Co-ordination ' and 
not competition should be their watchword for the future. I cannot but, 
therefore, congratulate the railway authorities on the proposed change of 
attitude that they mean to adopt generally towards road transport ser¬ 
vices. But my idea is that the present Bailwav Board should be re¬ 
placed by a Ministry of Transport so that the Department may take- 
under its charge all existing modes of transport in the country and carry 
them on to the goodwill and harmony of all concerned. 

I shall now try to make out the second cause for our declining reve¬ 
nues. It is the want of improvement of the quality of Indian railway 
management. It will be pertinent to repeat here how in the West rail¬ 
ways are managed. The net operating income of a first class rail-road 
in America in August last was almost double the figure for the correspond¬ 
ing period for the preceding year. Thus reveals a recent report of the 
Bureau of Bailway Economics in America. It is no wonder that such 
should be the ease when we remember in what a business-like way the 
rail-roads are managed in America. Their latest action is that passenger- 
rates have been further reduced from 3% cents to three cents a mile for 
one way trip and two cents a mile for a return trip. This means that 
one can run six miles for only a penny. There the Pullman surcharge 
has of late been, eliminated and improved sleeping cars have been pro¬ 
vided for the third class. Permission has also been given to individual 
rail-road concerns to reduce their mileage charges to two cents a mile 
for round trip tickets with a ten-day limit. So it is not the removal of 
any politcal influence or the project of a Statutory 'Bailway Board that 
accounts for that improvement in the income of the American railways. 
Tt is only due to better, more judicious, more sensible, more capable, and 
quite patriotic management of the business. 

Thus, if the railway revenues in India are to be improved, the remedy 
lies m improving the quality of our railway management on the lines off 
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the West on the most up-to-date and scientific lines* We have been 
told by one of the Railway Chiefs that, by comparison with British, 
Continental and American railways, our railway income does not suffer 
much. But how can 1 accept Ins obiter dictum without being told about 
the track mileage, freight and passenger charges, scale of wages, condi¬ 
tions of labour, amenities for passengers, speed of locomotives and the 
like in case of each individual railway? 

The third caus’e for the deterioration of our railway income lies in the 
absolute lack of foresight and unwisdom on the one hand and thoughtless 
extravagance on the other on the part of our railways. Our railways 
will spend out in capital expenditure crores of rupees on the slightest in¬ 
crease of their income. Our railway outlook is more or less anti-national 
and, therefore, whenever funds become available, they are sent abroad 
on some plea or other. Our Railway Chiefs do not look to the future or 
to the economy of this country. As an instance in point, I may say 
that, whereas our capital programme for the last year amounted to rupees 
ten crores, the American rail-roads bought only one new locomotive and 
only 1838 new freight cars during the first eight months of 1933 which 
was s^ch a le^n year all round. 

I shall now come to some points wtich I w'ant to mention while speak¬ 
ing on this subject. The railway policy as regards Indianisation of the 
topmost appointments still leaves a great scope for modification. The 
highest posts in the operating, commercial, engineering, accounts and 
audit, locomotive and wagon, stores and medical services of the different 
Indian railways are all, 99‘9 per cent, of them, being still monopolised by 
non-Indians. Next, I do not object to the rehabilitation of the Hardinge 
Bridge if the costs therefor are kept strictly within the figure put forward. 
I only hope the newly constructed Willingdon Bridge will not come up 
for a similar treatment through some misadventure in the near future; 
because from what has transpired with the Hardinge Bridge and, from 
recent reports, to the Willingdon Bridge, I have come to entertain little 
regard for the engineering skill and outlook of our State Railway engineer¬ 
ing staff. I cannot accept the proposal for the remodelling of the work¬ 
shops in Jamalpur. The existing workshops at Lillooah, Lucknow and 
Kanchrapara should be made to absorb all the work that has hitherto 
been done in Jamalpur. The cost of remodelling and repairs are placed 
at such a figure that a new workshop on the most up-to-date lines mav 
be established either at Mughalsarai or at Asansol with that amount. 
Besides, it will not be advisable to rear up again the Jamalpur workshop 
when, by reason of its closest contiguity to Munghyr, the area is not con¬ 
sidered safe geologically. Again, why should more money be spent on 
the railway workshops when more and more articles, that formerlv used 
to be manufactured there, are being given away on contracts outside and 
hands are being sent away in the name of retrenchment from all the 
workshops? 

Another point which I cannot forbear mentioning is the grievance of 
a large number of men, Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians, working in 
the combined Railway Press of the town I come from, I mean the Railway 
Press at Pairlie Place in Calcutta. Due to the whims and caprices of the 
Superintendent of that establishment, the service conditions of a large 
number of hands there have undergone most unheard-of changes. The 
men there, Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians, are groaning under the 
existing conditions. They are trying to ventilate their grievances 
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mass and individual memorials to the Agent as well as by taking recourse 
to their ventilation through the medium of their Union; but, hitherto, 
wthout any result. It is necessary that the Bailway Chiefs here should - 
take the matter up and hold an inquiry immediately, in the interests of. 
a loyal, faithful and most hard-working lot of people. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, probably this is going to be the last occasion on which this House 
will have an opportunity of discussing the Railway Budget, and my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, the Commerce Member, will heave a sigh of relief when 
he finds that there is no Neogy to oppose his Railway Budget or his 
lineal successor, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. (Interruption.) I do not know 
whether the Railway Member will call him genial, and so I used the word 
*‘lineal”. In a general discussion like this, I do not think I will be justi¬ 
fied in going in detail through all the figures that have been placed before 
us, so skilfully manipulated, and to which I had, as member of the 
Standing Finance Committee, given my approval. So, without going 
through the figures, which is not at all a very pleasant task for many of 
us here, I shall deal with some of the general grievances of the public as 
regards railways and ask for their redress. 

The first question that occurs to me is the question of reduction of 
third class fares. (Hear, hear.) The next is the re-introduction of eight- 
monthly return, tickets. After that comes the question of passengers' 
amities, ( 

It is probably not known to the higher authorities that the food gene¬ 
rally supplied in railway stations is not only not good, but unhealthy. 
The system of giving contracts is at the root of all these things. I will 
not try to probe into the causes of this bad food supply to the Indian 
passengers, but I wish to bring to the notice of the authorities that there 
.should be better means of catering of food to Indian passengers. Again, 
I would request the authorities to see to the introduction of Indian res¬ 
taurant ears in the railways. It has been my experience and I think it is 
the experience of many of us here to see that in the long restaurant car, 
which runs in the mail train, there are no passengers—sometimes two or 
three at most—who take even one meal there. I have found that, consi¬ 
dering the number of passengers that enjoy these amenities, there are 
a much larger number of people who are compelled to take from those 
hawkers on station platforms food which a human being can hardly take. 
If a restaurant car for Indians is run along with these restaurant cars, I 
think much of the grievances of the people will go. 

In this connection, I have.to invite the attention of the Honourable 
Member to the freight on agricultural produce, which matter, I think, will 
shortly be brought to his notice by that young and enthusiastic worker 
from Utkal who lias just got up an Agriculturist Group in this very 
House whose numbers outweigh the numbers of any other Party. 

Mr* N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Is it a twin of the Film 
Group ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: 'I do not know whether it is a twin of the Film 
Group; but if a film picture was taken of this group, I think my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, will be seen more in the lime light than anybody else, be¬ 
cause he is more interested in labour than any of us; and that being so, 
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the agricultural labourers ought to get more attention from him than the 
industrial labourers who are infinitesimally small in number as compared 
with the agriculturists. 

There is one other minor matter about which also I would like to draw 
the attention of railway authorities, that is, the introduction of platform 
tickets in stations where there were, no platform tickets before and which 
hardly brings in the income required to keep a man at the door of these 
platforms. I can cite an instanco of a place where I asked the man vho 
was dealing with platform tickets “How much have you got today ?” 
and he gave me the figure of Bs. 2-12. I asked him what his pay was, 
and he said, it was something between 70 and 80 rupee#. I do not see 
any necessity, therefore, of having these platform tickets at such a high 
cost: it does not pay at all. In fact, in smaller stations, these) plat¬ 
forms are the places where the people go just for an evening stroll or 
just to meet some passengers who may come, and they will not go there 
if a charge of one anna is made. I can well understand the necessity 
of platform tickets in big stations like Delhi or Howrah, but for smaller 
stations like Burdwan and other places, I do not see any necessity. 

There is important matter—-I do not know whether I should 

ehter ‘ into it at length 1 —but I shall just mention briefly what has been 
mentioned more than once in this House—about the strategic railways. 
These railways, as every one knows, are not paying. The trains run on 
some of these railways twice a 1 week and at times not eve,n that. They 
are hardly considered necessary for passenger or goods transport: they 
are solely for military transport; if that be so, I think these strategic 
lines should be given over to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief for 
administration, and the Indian taxpayer relieved to that extent. 

Something has been said about the Jamalpur workshops and workshops 
in other places by the previous speaker, and I shall not say anything 
more about it, save and except this, that if these workshops are to be 
reconstructed, they should be, reconstructed at Asansol, if possible. . . . 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): In Bengal, and not in Bihar? « 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: My friend says “In Bengal, and not in Bihar'\ 
Provincialism is rampant. I remember the days when my friend was 
with us in the same Province. I am tempted to say: “We? taught them 
the language, and they know how to curse”. I know the feeling of the 
Biharis against the Bengalees. I know that they are very provincial in 
their outlook; but they ought to remember that still, in order to keep the 
moral tone of the services and of the professions in that province, a per¬ 
centage of my own province men are required with a view to bringing 
them up to the moral standard which is required. Of course,, I am pre¬ 
pared for tire invectives and abuses which will shortly come from my 
friend, and so I shall not go further than that. 

One other point I wish to mention is about retrenchment of railway 
employees- When the retrenchment committees were first constituted, I 
said from the beginning that you might retrench their pay, but not a 
single individual* In these hard days, to throw men to unemployment is 
a very dire tiling for the safety and good government of the country. 
Salary and pay has been increased to an inordinate extent in every de¬ 
partment of the Government. It was necessary to do so owing to the 
rise in prices after the war. Bujj, Sic, prices b&ve gcmq>]much» below 
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pre-war rates, and, if that is so, I think by retrenching the salaries and 
not by retrenching even a single individual greater economy can be effected 
than by resorting to retrenchment of a few poor people in various depart¬ 
ments, and I am sorry to say that the axe of retrenchment has fallen 
heavily on the poorer classes only. This should be remedied as much as- 
possible and retrenched men should be provided for as early as possible 
in the railways. 

There are two other things which have been mentioned in the speeches- 
of thc< Honourable the Commerce Member and the Honourable Sir Guth¬ 
rie Bussell. From the speech of Sir Guthrie Bussell, I find he makes a 
reference there to the Publicity Bureaus in New York and London, and 
that no less than sixty lakhs of rupees have been spent by foreign tour¬ 
ists in India, but I would like to know roally if there has been any ap¬ 
preciable increase in the number of tourists in India after those Publicity 
Bureaus have been constituted in New York and London compared to 
the cost that has been incurred on these Bureaus. That has not been 
stated, and so we are not in a position to make a fair comparison. Sir, 
I believe these Publicity Bureaus have not been very useful in bringing 
in increased revenues to our Bail ways. 

Then, the other thing is in regard to the Hardinge Bridge. Sir, older 
men like ourselves remember very well the days when* we had to go to 
Darjeeling in bhats by crossing the ferry, and I feel that, as a result of 
the construction of this '^Hardinge Bridge, not much convenience has 
been afforded to the travelling public. I remember having gone to Dar¬ 
jeeling by crossing the river in boats* and I found the experience more 
pleasant than by going there over this bridge. Whatever that may be y 
the Hardinge Bridge has a small history behind it. It was constructed 
by Sir Bobert Gales some years ago. Before that there was a talk about 
the construction of this bridge for about 20 or 25 years. It appears 
several sites were selected, and one was selected by a great Indian En¬ 
gineer also, and at last the present site was decided upon. People who 
.know about engineering wert* of opinion that other sites than the one 
now fixed upon were very much better than the present site. In spite 
of all that, this site was taken up, and what has been the result? Wa 
had to budget for nearly two crores of rupees- I do not know how much 
more money will be needed afterwards, and, even after spending all that 
money, there is no assurance from the Honourable the Bailway Member 
that this bridge will remain. That being so, I beg to submit that the 
bridge should remain where it is, and, if it is washed away, we* should 
revert to the old method of conveyance by ferry boats which was not so 
inconvenient as some people s<*em to think. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member has got two minutes more. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt* Very well, Sir. There is only one other item 
to which reference has been made by my friend, Mr. Nabakumar Sing 
B’udhoria, and that is about the Willingdon Bridge. He has expressed an 
apprehension that this bridge will also share the same fate as the Har¬ 
dinge Bridge. I brought to the notice of the Honourable the Financial 
Commissioner that the trains were not being run on this bridge and that 
people were making adverse comments to the effect that the bridge was 
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unsafe and so trains were not being taken over tins bridge. We were as¬ 
sured,—and we accept the assurance of experts in these matters,—that the 
bridge was quite safe, but there was no traffic for it and hence it was 
not working. I hope, Sir, that this Willingdon Bridge will not require 
more* money in the future. With these words, I congratulate the Hon¬ 
ourable the Railway Member that in this year of depression he has been 
able to show us some rise in earnings, and I hope, that his optimistic fore¬ 
cast will be fulfilled. 

Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan (Bakarganj cum Faridpur: 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I must congratulate my friend, the Honour¬ 
able Sir Joseph Bhore, on his being able to prove by actuals the realisa¬ 
tion of the hopes of his optimism expressed by him last year during the 
presentation of the Budget'. Members on this side of the House accused 
the Honourable Member of over-budgeting the income and underestimat¬ 
ing the expenses. Even Members of the European Group accused him 
of undue optimism. But facts, as disclosed in the present Budget, show 
that he based his optimism on certain data on which he could rely. 
Though, Sir, I admit that my friend has realised more or less his expecta¬ 
tion of income during the current year, yet I cannot admit that the rail¬ 
way filp&tfctes* have materially improved. The deficit is increasing year 
after year and the loans which are being taken from the Depreciation Fund 
are gradually increasing with the consequent rise in the interest charges* 

I am glad that in his Budget speech, this year, the Honourable Member 
has shown a bit of saving in the interest charges, but that I should say, 
is a windfall. There is a world-wide depression and, consequently* the 
money market has become cheaper and the market rate of interest has 
come down. But, Sir, there is no knowing that it will remain like this 
for ever. It may go up tomorrow or the day after, and consequently the 
interest charges for these loans from the depreciation fund will go up 
immediately. ' 

In coming to the question of the consideration of all forms of trans¬ 
port as agreed to by the Conference in Simla, and to which the Honour¬ 
able the Railway Member has particularly referred, I am sorry to say 
that in this respect he did not enlighten us as to the steps taken and the 
progress made by the Governments concerned and the action taken on 
such proposals with a view to increasing the railway earnings. As re¬ 
gards the rates and fares, it is an old grievance on this side of the House 
that fares of all classes of passengers have been unduly raised to such a 
level that the law of diminishing returns has begun to influence the rail¬ 
way earning. The result is that today, owing to the enormous increase 
in fares, the first class passengers are travelling second, second class pass¬ 
engers are travelling inter or third, and inter and third class passengers 
are travelling by buses wherever available. I would even now request 
the Honourable the Railway Member to take immediate steps to reduce 
third class fares, and I am positive that this step will be more than compen¬ 
sated for by a larger volume of traffic in spite of the fact that there 
is road bus competition. I would further suggest that reduction of fares 
should be brought into effect for smaller distances and especially for 
places where there is bus competition, and the train service in such places 
accelerated and comforts and conveniences of such passengers increased. 
Though I would like the railways to take all these steps to divert the 
traffic to the railways from the buses, yet I for one would never like the 
idea of the railways plying their buses in order to kill the smaller 
concerns. 
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Then, Sir, I come to the question of- comforts and conveniences of 
third class passengers. In previous years, all the predecessors of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member used to give us some idea as to what 
steps had been .taken during the year and what steps were proposed to be 
taken during the next year about the increase in the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of third class passengers. Sir, I do not see any reason why the 
passengers, from whom the bulk of the railway earnings is derived, should 
be made - to pay for the increase in the comforts and conveniences of 
higher class passengers who are not at all paying. If any one of us has 
the fortune or misfortune to enter a third class compartment in the< night, 
he will see that the system of lighting has been changed in such a way 
that the scanty lights provided in large third elass compartments are not 
sufficient even to allow the recognition of faces. Probably, thanks are 
due to the railway officials for this diversion of electrical energy for the 
extra poweziul lights and fans required in higher class compartments. 
Here, in the hot climate of India, we can easily imagine the lot of third 
.class passengers being scorched inside the compartment with iron sheet 
roofs above their heads. Sir, I do not see any reason why third class 
.passengers cannot be provided with a few fans. It is an every day 
knowledge of ours that third class passenger sheds are open on all sides 
and are built only providing a tinned roof. I think every Honourable 
Member must have noticed some time or other how such passengers are 
put to inconveniences' during winter nights or rains and stormy days* 
The railway authorities think that Indian' third class passengers are worse 
than cattle, because the horses, ponies and dogs of Europeans require 
more care, but not the masses of Tndia. I wonder whenever necessary, 
•these European masters of.ours, still come out with crocodile tears for 
the Indian masses. It is only on questions of constitutional advancement 
that the interest of the Britishers overflows to the brim, because they 
want these masses to fight the educated and the advanced sections of 
India. Lastly, before I conclude, I would like to bring to the notice of 
the Honourable Member that, in spite of the fact that the money market 
is cheap, they have not been able to find out remunerative projects. Sir, 
J. come from Barisal, and the communication of that place both from 
"Calcutta and Dacca is very defective. I would request the Honourable 
’Member to make a thorough survey as to whether any better communi¬ 
cation can not .be planned for Barisal, which is one of the largest rice¬ 
growing districts, and any railway project, either feeder or main line, will, I 
think, be remunerative there. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of thanking the Honourable the Rail¬ 
way Member and also the Financial Commissioner of Railways for pro¬ 
viding funds for the erection of a' new station building and platform at 
Faridpur which will certainly increase the conveniences of the travelling 
public in and around the place. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): When a partner at the bridge- 

^ table turns out an unusually bad hand, the etiquette of the- 
table requires that he should be thanked with the trenchant 
remark “It might have been worse”. The Honourable the Railway 
Member entertained the House in a similar fashion. At page 6 of his 
Budget speech, he says: - 

“That completes the financial picture which I have to present to the House.- If it. 
is not as bright as we might have wished, it might easily have been much darker,” 
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We have seen, since the Eailway Budget was separated from the General 
Budget, surpluses were shown for the first six years,, but -since 1980-81 
there have been continuously deficit Budgets. In this year, there is a* 
deficit of Es. 7*78 crores, and for the next year the budget estimate i& 
Es. 5‘80 crores. If the retrenchments that have been carried out in the' 
railway staff for the last two years have not been able to put the working 
expenses and the income on a par, it may be asked whether there is notr. 
a further necessity to look into and examine the system of administration. 
'It has been the complaint on this side of the House that the retrenchments- 
that have been carried on have mostly fallen-on the lower staff while the 
.system of top heavy administration still continues. It is still a grievance 1 
that in , this retrenchment campaign most of the high paid officials have 1 
not been touched, or, if touched at all, they have not been touched to that 
extent to which this House had been - insisting. At the time of' the' 
presentation of the‘Eailway Budget, the public expeet that some relief will* 
be given in the shape of-reduction'in third class fares or provision of more 
amenities to the travelling public, but year after, year the public have been 
disappointed. When there, is a surplus budget, at once comes the demand 
‘for the.*emergency measures to be adopted with the surplus^ earned/ but 

feaipe stores repeated in the other form that' 
'nothing can be done so long as the deficit lasts. If, owing to' good fortune; 
’in a year or two the" budget has a surplus, we will at once be told that’ 
during the deficit period urgent works had to wait. So in’surplus years 
the Eailway Department must look to new works and not provide any relief 
to the travelling public. In this manner, the public remain unaffected by 
any relief in fares or by provision of further amenities. I come to the- 
next point. Sir Guthrie Eussell is the Chief Commissioner of Eailways and j 
this 'House is vested with power to criticise the various administrative acts*, 
of the Eailway. It is strange to find that Sir Guthrie Eussell does not" 
find his place in this House, but enjoys the calm atmosphere of the Upper' 
.House. 

■ An Honourable Member: The Member in charge of the Department is- 
.here. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I am just coming to that. During the year 1982-33; 
rout of 8,788 questions that were asked in this House, 926 related to the 
railway administration. The heavy task of answering these questions‘fell: 
on the shoulders of the Financial Commissioner. No doubt we are thankful* 
to him for the calm and smiling manner in which he has been- replying to • 
the volley of questions put from this side, but still, not being in charge 
•of the Department, he is not expected to answer those questions m the- 
manner in which the Chibf Commissioner of Eailways is expected to do. 
I will state my position a little more clearly. Certain questions have beem 
put during the last two years about the scandal regarding the special’ 
ticket examiners who were previously known as travelling -ticket examiners. 
Time after time, information was given to the House that this staff had" 
ceased to perform running duties entirely, and that they perform station 
duties only. I have collected a large material on. the points, and this, file- 
in my possession contains the official programmes which are handed over 
to each ticket examiner about his duty. I find from these official’ 
programmes that the ticket collector is required to check tickets in the 
running trains in the same manner as, he used to do in 1922, ,192£, 1924* 
and 1925. On the plea that he is not required to do running duty, hia*- 
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emoluments have been cut down. When I showed these papers to the 
Financial Commissioner of Railways, he was surprised to find how the 
information supplied to him differed from this, but being not an expert 
he promised an enquiry into the matter again. My submission is that, if 
the Chief Commissioner had been here, he would certainly have^ been asked 
v?hy there is this discrepancy between the information supplied and the 
actual facts in regard to the working of the railways. The position is that 
the employees in the railways are suffering hardship and are victimised 
by right information not being furnished to this House. This brings me 
to another point and that is about the recommendation of the Labour 
Commission. The Labour Commission recommended in their report that 
staff councils should be appointed on each railway to look into the grievances 
of the railway employees. So far, those recommendations have not been 
given effect to. We find that, in the Roy’s Weekly of the 29th January, 
this question was raised in the Editorial and, with your permission, I will 
read a paragraph out of it: 

“The question time in the Assembly is monopolised with queries about the 
personnel of railway services. They are mostly on matters which are within the 
‘competence of the divisional superintendent or the agent of the railway concerned. 
But the Financial Commissioner for Railways tries his best to give all available infor¬ 
mation. The member raising the question is still not satisfied; there is a volley of 
•-supplementaries; the President cannot check it, nor can the Financial Commissioner for 
Railways give further enlightenment. 

The Railway Board, though facing the wrath of the Assembly has allowed matters 
'tb drift; the Indian Railway Conference Association which meets annually in Simla 
does not appear to have discussed it; the all-India Railwaymen’s Federation which 
meets the Railway Board every six months has not approached the Government speci¬ 
fically in the matter. Meanwhile, the Assembly which should be a serious legislative 
Tbody discussing matters of policy is almost daily the scene associated with second 
class magistrate’s court, with plaints like licenses to sweet meat vendors, discharge 
of a pointsman, the suspension of a clerk, etc. 

The Royal Commission on Labour recommended in 1931 a scheme for the establish¬ 
ment of better industrial relations between the railways and their employees. The 
appointment of what was called ‘Staff Council’ on each railway was a specific recom¬ 
mendation of that body which expressed the opinion that these councils should consist 
of representatives of employees and that they should work in conjunction with divi¬ 
sional or district committee, wherever they exist. These staff councils or committees, 
it was further pointed out, were to he assisted by trade unions, if any, in their 
attempts to ventilate the grievances of employees before the divisional superintendents. 
The Commission further suggested the appointment of a Joint Standing Central 
Board, consisting of elected representatives of agents and workers in equal proportions 
to consider and effect settlement of general questions common to all railways and 
matters where it has not been found possible to reach agreement in railway councils of 
“Individual systems.- ' 

1 

The recommendations of this report have not so far been attended to by 
'the Government of India, I will respectfully ask them to do something in 
the matter, 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member has got two minutes more. 

Sardar Sant Singh: The next point I want to touch is the prevalence 
of racial discrimination in the services on the railways. Last year, there 
was a complaint about the appointment and supersession by Mr. B. L. 
Cameron over the heads of several'Indians. This year too the same com¬ 
plaint comes about the supersession of Indians, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
by two Europeans; Mr. Moody and Mr. Raino. Instead of removing the 
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complaint that was pointed out last year, I find that the same complaint 
continues. I cannot go into details of these cases for want of time. 

The other question which I want to bring to the notice of Government 
is the system of appeals. Here, again the person who punishes the employee 
becomes the judge in deciding not only his case, but also his appeal. When 
a subordinate prefers an appeal to the Agent, when the rules provide an 
appeal to the Agent, the appeal is generally sent down to the Divisional 
Superintendent for disposal. It appears that there is a seal prepared with 
inscribed orders “the papers may be filed”. This seal is put on every 
appeal. In this way injustice is done. 

The last point I want to bring to the notice of the House in this short 
time is about the loss to the railway by thefts at the Mughalpura workshops. 
I am sorry I cannot give the details of that, but. in the case of three 
articles, big quantities have been recently stolen. One is teakwood. It is 
generally stolen from that place. Recently 20 pounds of silver was stolen 
and also 80 maunds of brass have found their way outside the -workshop, 
and this, in spite of the fact that the thieves gave notice to the authorities 
that they would steal brass on a particular night. The thieves were true 
to their notice. The foreman of the shop is a European and the gate 
keepers are Europeans, and yet these things are going on unchecked. What 
is the punishment meted out to these guardians of Bailway property? 
In one case, the foreman was reduced by one grade for six months and, 
in another case, mere warning was considered sufficient for the negligence. 
The complaint here is very genuine and I hope the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member will make inquiries into these matters. 

One word more, and I conclude. Last time, in his speech on Demands, 
Sir Joseph Bhore gave us several assurances that the grievances of parti¬ 
cular employees would be inquired into. I respectfully ask him to tell 
us what has been done during the year to go into the grievances of those 
who were referred to by several Members during the discussion of the 
various demands, and what steps the Bailway Board have taken to remedy 
those grievances. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Within the few minutes which are at my disposal, 
I propose to plaee before this House a sort of preface to the speeches which 
I may deliver during the next few days if I am permitted to do so. Every 
one here fully realises the difficult times with which we are faced and, in 
these difficult times, I think every one of us will expect the Government 
of India to follow a policy by which these difficult times may be overcome. 
Unfortunately if we watch the policy, which the Government of India are 
fdllowing, I for one come to the conclusion that, instead of following a 
policy of meeting the depression, they are merely following a policy of drift. 
To me the Government of India appear like a man who lies on the surface 
of the water on his back, with his hands and feet stretched and holding 
his breath. It is true that he does not sink, but he does not swim too . 
He is carried up and down the current by the force of the wind. He lm 
no motion of his own. We would all expect the Government of India to 
take prompt and effective measures to meet the depression. Unfortunately 
we find no indication of that vigour and of that promptness. T would like 
to examine the principles and the policy which the Government of .India 
are following in their railway administration. 

Railways are built and administered by the country, firstly, in order 
that the country should be provided with a means of transport, and, 
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incidentally, the railways also provide employment to a large number of our 
countrymen. Now, in doing this two-fold work, what are the principles 
and what is the policy that the Government of India are following? The 
policy and the principle which I would recommend the Government of India 
to follow 7 is that they should make this social service available to the 
people according to their needs, and, in order that this social service should 
be maintained, they should take from the people according to their ability. 
Unfortunately, the principles and the policy which the Government of India 
follow are exactly the reverse. The railways are expected to supply means 
of transport to all the citizens in this country, but the policy which the 
Government of India follow is to try and give as much comfort and as much 
facility to those people who already have got comfort, and to try and give 
less to those who hardly get any comfort. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to go into the question of the grievances of third class passengers today. 
But last year I only gave a few figures to show that the Government of 
India have in their stock one first class seat for 12 first class passengers, 
one second class seat for 90 second class passengers, and only one third 
class seat for 400 third class passengers. Mr. President, it seems to most 
of us that on the whole we have more first class seats than we need. We 
have also more second class seats than we need. But what do the Govern¬ 
ment do? Mr. President, I find from the last annual report that the 
Government of India have added 189 first class seats and 473 second class 
seats and have destroyed or taken out of use 820 third class seats. Is this 
the principle and policy which the Government of India should follow? 
I do not wish to go into the details of this question, but I consider that 
the Government of India are guilty, not only from the moral point of view, 
but even from the commercial point of view, in neglecting their duty. Sir, 
it is the third class passenger traffic which pays the Government of India 
the largest portion of their passenger traffic. If they want to follow the 
right commercial policy, they should try to develop the third class traffic, 
and they can only do that by giving the third class passenger better comfort 
and greater facilities. Instead of doing that, they concern themselves 
chiefly in finding comfort for the first class and the second class passengers. 
I hope, Sir, the Government will revise their course. If you take the first 
class traffic, my own feeling is that, in a poor country like India, there is 
absolutely no need for first class traffic. The country will never be able 
to pay for it, and if you maintain the first class traffic, you can only main¬ 
tain it at the cost of the third class passenger. The volume of first class 
traffic available is indeed very small and, therefore, you are bound to make 
losses on that traffic. Why should you neglect the traffic that is likely 
to pay? 

I shall now take up another aspect of the question. Take the treatment 
the Government of India give to their employees. It is the same thing 
there. They give more to those who already have much, and they give 
less to those who hardly have anything. They give large salaries to their 
European servants and to their superior services. Take the other amenities 
given to their superior servants, take the privilege of leave with pay. It 
is the poorest of servants who require such leave with pay. They cannot 
save anything out of their salary. Now, these get nothing or very little. 
On the other band, they give large amount of leave to those people who 
are paid very large salaries. Now, this is only an indication of the policy 
which the Government of India are following. What are they doing in 
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order to provide employment to those people wlio are unemployed? 
Instead of following the right policy of providing work, they only follow 
the policy of retrenching men, with the result that that swells the volume 
of unemployment and deepens depression. I feel that the policy which the 
Government of India are following is one of favouring one class cf people, 
namely, the upper closes, at the cost of the middle and lower classes of 
people in this country. Sir, that policy will never succeed. It is true that 
you may be able to make profits after some years, but at what cost and at 
whose cost? You are only creating discontent in the country, and that 
discontent will some day have to be reckoned with. Mr. President, I would, 
therefore, like the Government to revise their policy. They should follow 
the policy of doing justice to all classes of people, treating all subjects 
equally, instead of tiding to favour the policy of benefiting one class at 
the cost o-f another section of the people. I would like the Government 
of India to consider this question also that when they, either in their treat¬ 
ment of third class passengers or in their treatment of the subordinate 
inferior employees, follow this policy of benefiting one class, such a policy 
influences the minds of all their employees. They know that the Govern¬ 
ment of India favour the upper classes of people, and the employees are 
a^ct^jfe^ r %at y-ery spirit the spirit of partiality, I may call it the spirit 
of corruption. Such a spirit will then fun through the whole of the railway 
services and, if that is so, it is not the fault of the employees, but it is the 
fault of the Government of India. The Government of India set a wrong 
example, and that example is followed by their employees. Mr. President, 
I would suggest that the Government of India should at least run their 
administration in a manner responsible to this Legislature. The railways 
have been making losses; these losses have to be borne by the poorest 
sections of the people,who are also the most numerous; and, if the country 
as a whole has to bear these losses, is it not right that the policy and the 
principles on which we should carry on the administration of our railways 
should be adopted on the advice of the Legislature'? But what does the 
Government of India do? It is true we spend a week of our time in 
discussing the Budget. But that is not enough. 

Mr. President, I was privileged to take part in the discussion that took 
place when the separation of Indian railways was made. I was one of 
those people who suppored the scheme and supported it, simply because 
there were some features which I felt could be developed in such a way 
that there would be popular control over the administration of our railways. 
One of those features was the establishment of the Central Advisory Board. 
I felt that although the Legislature would not find time to go into the 
details of the railway administration, the Central Advisory Board would 
find' time. Unfortunately, the Central Advisory Board was formed in vain. 
The Government of India did not follow the policy which they should have 
followed of taking the advice of that Central Advisory Board. I do not 
‘know what is the present position. of that Board. Last year I heard some 
Members complaining that the Board did not meet , even once- I went 
through the report of the railway administration and I did not see any 
account of the meeting of the Central Advisory Board. Now, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, I want to know why did not the Government of .India honestly tell 
the Legislature that they do not believe in the establishment of the Cental 
Advisory Board and they have no need-for it. They. should have been 
honest and they,should .not have taken the'trouble begetting, the Board 
‘elected. But * they are content with the ihepre election of the Board. 

o 2 
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Perhaps the Members are satisfied that they are elected on the Board, but 
the Board does not work. The Board that was expected to go into the 
de&aUs of our railway administration, the Board, which I once thought 
might develop into our Railway Parliament, does not function at all. Is 
that the policy which the Government of India are i|oing to follow in the 
matter of their responsibility towards this Legislature? If the Government 
of India follow this policy, then I feel that whatever measures they may 
take and whatever may be the results of their policy, they will not deserve 
to succeed. I hope the Government of India will change their policy. 
They should be imbued with a better spirit, with a spirit of impartiality 
and with a spirit of justice, and they should also be ready to be responsible 
to this Legislature. 

Iiieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated Non-official): Sir, I 
would be failing in my duty if I did not join- other Honourable Members 
in offering my tribute of congratulations to the Honourable Member; but 
in doing so I have also to offer him my sympathy. My congratulations' 
are due to the very excellent, in fact, heroic, manner in which he has 
administered the railways during the past year, and my sympathies are 
offered, because of the fact that, wdiile administering his Department and 
preparing his Budget, he continued to be faced with the world trade de¬ 
pression that unfortunately exists today. Indeed, his Budget was evidently 
written and prepared under the shadow of the great earthquake. When 
Wa® fo feed with adts M Gbd,i it almost impels me %>‘reinain silent and 
to^ ofter to the Honourable Member his sympathy and congratulations. 
Sir, if it is any consolation, I do that with the greatest pleasure and in a 
very wholehearted manner. Sir Joseph Bhore has done bis best—no man 
can do more- 

Now, let me examine the Railway Budget as a whole. I quite agree 
with the Honourable Member that here and there one sees patches of 
sunshine and in other places one can almost see the thick clouds dissi¬ 
pating showing their silver lining to the gaze of those who are hopeful 
of better times ahead. One can truly say that the Budget might have 
been more dismal than it is today and that nothing is so bad that it might 
not have been worse. I shall not adopt the role" of an amateur financier 
and criticise the figures given by the Honourable Member, but I shall 
offer a few T remarks on the anticipated Budget Estimates for 1934-35. 
The Honourable Member quite correctly states that the interest charges will 
be less, but he hopes that the total expenditure will also be less. Indeed, 
expenses will be less to a great extent if we exclude the cost projected 
for re-building the Sara Bridge and to meet other expenses in con¬ 
nection with the ravages of the earthquake on the East Indian and Bengal 
and North Wbstem Railway. One cannot estimate what would bo tho pro¬ 
bable cost of repairs owing to the earthquake destruction, and so J think 
his prognostication is rather rosier than it should be. I believe that when 
final estimate is made, he will find that the total cost of repairs due 
to the earthquake will be almost double the amount the Honourable 
Member has stated. 

The next question to which I wish to refer is the Depreciation Fund 
and which finds a very prominent place in the Honourable Member s 
Budget speech and is ^being used as the means to many ends. I have no 
desire to 'depreciate” the value of this Depreciation Fund or to doubt 
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its total residue after deducting the demands that have been made on it. 
But I should like the Honourable Member to inform this House in what 
.shape this Bund exists today? Is it in a fluid or a solid state or wouid 
I be right if I compare it with the position of the Civil and Military, 
Pension and other Funds from which officers of the Governments in India 
have for years and years been paid their pension. We were told in England 
at the Joint Parliamentary Committee that this Fund was not in a solid 
state, but that there was no fear about the payment of pensions, for the 
first liability on the revenues of the Government would be and must be 
the payment of pensions. I should like to know in what form this Fund 
exists. 

Sir, the next question which interests many people is the restoration 
of this five per cent. cut. The Honourable the Finance Member, a few 
days ago, made a statement in W’hich he said that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of Government to restore this cut and that until circumstances per¬ 
mitted it, he could not do so. I opine, there are. two sides to this picture. 
Personally, I think the circumstances have not only arisen, but have past, 
and I do think that it is high time for the Honourable Member to realise 
that the cut could only be continued when faced with very serious cir- 
cumstaiao^sp and it* is nfr use. continuing financial profligacy on the one 
Mad ! ' in the case of Lee Concessions’ ' arid turning round to low-paid 
servants and telling them that you cannot restore the five per cent. cut. 
Even if the restoration of the cut is not universally possible, might I bring 
to the sympathetic consideration of the Honourable the Baflway Member 
the present terrible plight of those of his employees who have been rendered 
homeless in the present earthquake? I refer to those employed on the 
East Indian Bailway, particularly at Jamalpore, Munghyr and parts oi 
Bihar and Orissa. Those employees are today homeless and deprived of 
all their comforts. I do not know what efforts the East Indian Bail way 
has made to ameliorate these sufferings, but I w^ould ask the Honourable 
Member whether he w r ould be prepared to restore the five per cent, cut 
even with retrospective effect or make advances and loans without interest 
to the employees of that particular part of the East Indian Bailway and 
•al&o the Bengal and North Western Bailway, or, at least, ask the Agent 
of the East Indian Bailway to supply adequate funds from his Staff 
Benefit Fund which is in a healthy condition and to which, the Govern¬ 
ment of Indi&, I understand, give an animal contribution of about 49 to 50 
thousand of rupees. 

My next point refers to the portfolio that is at present so ably held 
and administered by the Honourable Member. It was but a few days 
ago that my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, 
•expressed the feelings of the whole House when he congratulated the 
Honourable the Commerce Member on the able way in which had nego¬ 
tiated the recent trade treaties with other countries. For the first time 
in the history of our country, India has assumed a position of independency 
in international trade treaties and has entered into negotiation with 
England and Japan. Now, Sir, this Department of the Honourable 
Member’s portfolio needs a whole time Member and I would not be sur¬ 
prised if the Honourable Member himself said that it was today quite 
ijfopossiblfe for one Member to administer these two big Departments. 
Gommeroe and Bail ways, out of many included in his big portfolio. My 
’suggestion 1 for the consideration of Government and the Jbint Barliament- 
myr' Committee, is'tins: The time has come, especially m View 1 of the fact* 
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that the Statutory Bailway Board Beport has hinted at a Federal Minister 
of Transport and Communications, that this portfolio should be divided 
into two, one to be exclusively engaged in the administration of Commerce 
of this country and the other in the administration of Transport and Com¬ 
munications. Sir, I go further and say, I consider that the future Federal 
Government, will require two separate portfolios, and here I think I have 
the agreement of the entire House and also of the Honourable Member. 

Another point which I think merits the consideration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is the lamentable absence—although, I am glad that the 
Publicity Department has recently been given a new lease of life—of any 
effort on the part of the Government of India Bailway Board to further 
their business relationship and to co-ordinate the ,view T s of the public 
together with the heads of their Departments on the Bailway Administra¬ 
tions of this country- Sir, we all realise the great and valuable part tho 
Press has in the past played in the world and is playing today. Might 
I suggest to the Honourable Member that he should set about and see 
that at least once or twice a year the Press of this country is brought 
into collaboration with the Bailway Department with a view not only to* 
helping the Bailway Department in its administration, but particularly 
to improving railway freights, passenger traffic and, incidentally, Posts and 
Telegraphs, and also in the matter, of marketing the produce of this! 
country. Sir, I desire to stress this urgency .of collaboration, not only 
regarding new industries „ and new parties and policies, but the potential 
eccgiorniq and industrial greatness that, is facing the New India in which 
aeroplane^, radios, motors and newspapers have had such a magic effect,, 
and also"the interests of commerce, trade and industries of this country. 

Now, Sir, let me offer a few criticisms on the general administration 
of the railways. Sir, I do not desire to play the role of a carping critic r 
nor do I desire to indulge in destructive criticism, for criticisms are of 
no use unless they are supplemented with matters of a constructive nature. 
But, my object is to let the Railway Board see itself as others see it. 
There are certain points in the Railway Administration which have become 
a “hardy annual” of this House. On the floor of this House, we have* 
frequently presented our views to the Railway Board; we have gone so far 
as to defeat them in Divisions, but our appeals have fallen on deaf ears. 
Let me here remark that there is one thing that merits repetition even 
to an ad nauseum extent, and it is “truth”. Therefore, let me try and 
indulge in one or two home truths. 

There can be no two opinions on this point that there is no department 
in the administration of the Government of India where there is such deep 
and sullen discontent as one witnesses today in the Railway Department 
is all ranks, even officials. I ask, why should such a state of affairs exist' 
in this Department alone? I could go further and say that, in the- 
administration of certain Railways in India, things are so bad that it only 
requires -a match to blaze the gun-powder that is lying, awaiting ex¬ 
plosion. I am not trying to draw an ugly or a dark picture, and I think 
the Bail way Board will acquit me of any desire to feed these flames of 
unrest and discontent, for I have at all times, by word or deed, discouraged 
unconstitutional measures for the redress of grievances. But, Sir, I must, 
frankly admit that my patience at times has been sorely taxed, indeed 
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it is today very sorely taxed. I admit also that many grievances Eave 
been magnified by political wire-pullers to suit their own ends. "But even 
then there is never a smoke without a fire, and the Railway Board, I 
believe, is fully aware of the causes of this discontent and resentment and, 
yet, we see in certain aspects of railway administration the old “as-it-were” 
John Company’s system, of administration being continued. The settle¬ 
ment of all railway disputes is placed in the hands of officers who, though 
possessed of high technical experience and skill, are utterly devoid of any 
logical experience. For years this Honourable House has passed cuts 
calling upon the railways to form a Complaints Department either in each 
railway or to relegate that duty to a separate Department of the Railway 
Board, but to each of these demands, the Railway Administration has 
turned a deaf ear, although I must admit that things are better today 
than they were five years ago. i 

Let me, however, for the edification of this House and for refreshing 
the memory of the Member in charge of Railways, turn to one aspect^ o£ 
the question of appeals by the subordinate staff. The procedure gover nin g 
appeals against discharge is officially dealt with in the following paragraph • 

“Appeals are finally dealt with by a Divisional Superintendent or a Deputy Chief 
Mechanical ipngmeer,; if the order of discharge is issued by a senior scale officer 
attached to the Division or workshop as the case may be”, 

in other words, the Head of the Department of that Division has the 
right to decide finally on the appeal of a man discharged by the officer next 
junior to him Now, Sir, this is a Chinese puzzle in logic for, it is, to 
my mind, one which is every day defeating the ends of justice on State- 
managed Railways. I hesitate to state whether this rule has been in¬ 
corporated m the appeal rules by accident or by design, but the perversity 
and tenacity with which the Railway Administration cling to this illogical 
and unjust^—might I say Zoological—procedure in dealing with appeals 
from subordinate staff leads me to the belief that it is part of the creed of 
the railway officers and an unholy canon of the State Railway Administra¬ 
tion. Sir, what does this rule signify ? It limits the appeals against dis¬ 
charge to the next higher officer and it denies any further appeal from 
that higher officer. Does the Railway Board realise that that very 
officer, who decides finally on this appeal, was originally consulted by his 
junior officer and that he had already agreed to the man’s discharge. I 
ask, what on earth is the use of appealing to that Divisional Officer, etc., 
when he himself has already agreed to discharging or getting rid of the 
man ? Why cannot the appeal go to an officer higher than that ? To my 
mind, this connotes that the< Railway Board is suffering from an acute feel¬ 
ing of infallibility, in regard to the judgments, opinions and competence of 
their Agents and, the Agents, in turn, look upon the Heads of their De¬ 
partments and other officers as being equally infallible. But what happens 
when an appeal is made? I have myself made many appeals. In some 
cases, through the kindness of the Railway Board or railway officers I have 
obtained redress, more as a personal favour, but invariably I get the 
reply that 4 ‘the matter is within thg competence of the Agent” and yet 
the Agent is the officer who has already discharged the man and decided on 
the case and refused any repeal of the original order. Sir, surelv the Agent 
will not go against his own opinion, and. so, what is the use of the Railway 
Board’s stereotyped reply that “bhe matter is within the competence of the 
Agent”? Sir, to my mind? in all railway matters there are three sides to 
every picture. 
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Mr. Bpsident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member's time is up. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney : The three sides of this picture are, 
(1) the subordinates' side, (2) the officials side, and (3) the correct or 
right side. All that I want the Bailway Board to do is to get at the 
correct or right side, no matter what the official side is and irrespective 
of all consequences. 

Sir, I desire to deal with many other matters, but time presses and there 
arc just one or two important points to which I should like to refer 
before I sit down. We have in the Bailway Board a Labour Member. 
We have also a Director of Establishments and a large staff which costs 
a lot of money. Now, what is the duty of this Member? He will not— 
he refuses to—interfere with subordinate’s grievances. He does not 
appoint any railway officials,—the Public Service Commission does this. 
He does not appoint railway subordinates,—the Agent and his Divisional 
.Officers do that. The rules of appeal and the rules of punishments, 
discharges and dismissals are in the hands or the competence (save the 
word) of the Agent. Then, ask, what is left as the duty of the Labour 
Member of the Bail way Board? Is it only to look after the interests of, 
and to secure justice for, officials? If that is so, then I think it is a very 
costly Department and must be retrenched. Not only that, but even 
between officials, the Bailway Board makes a marked distinction among 
its officers. Let me explain: There is a service called the *‘Lower Gazetted 
Service*\ I have been told on the floor of this House, that this lower 
gazetted service is an “ official ” service, and yet when I brought up this 
very matter before the Bailway Board last ye t ar and pointed out the 
injustices meted out to certain lower gazetted officers, I was told by the 
Railway Board that it was a matter within the competence of the Agent 
to decide. Sir, could inequity and discriminatory justice sink to deeper 
depths, I don’t think so. Sir, I am convinced that these appeal rides 
must be radically altered, and the Railway Board must realise that 
there is some justice and some substance in the demand made for years 
by this House for a proper court of inquiry into complaints being estab¬ 
lished either on every railway or as one Department attached to the 
Railway Board. 

Sir, there is just one more point on which I wish to touch before I sit 
down. It refers to a very important matter which has been exposed on 
the floor of this Honourable House by a series of questions, asked by 
Mr. Maswood Ahmad. It refers to the lower gazetted service. This 
lower gazetted service was formed in 1980 and began to operate in 1931. 
It was meant almost entirely for the benefit of subordinates. Indeed 
I am right when I add that the birth of this service sounded the death 
knell of other services called the “Local Traffic Service” and “Provincial 
Railway Services”. That the lower gazetted service was meant almost 
exclusively—(the word used by the Bailway Board Member last year 
being “generally”),—for the promotion of able and experienced subordi- 
nat< s is indisputable; but to this service selection is left to the Agents 
who submit their nominees to the Bailway Board for final decision. Sir, 
what is the position of this lower gazetted service today? Bn passant l 
I challenge the Bailwav Board to institute an inquiry with a view to 
find out how many appeals - submitted against the orders of lower officers 
have been upheld by higher officers. Also let them inform the House 
how many subordinates have up to today been recruited in the lower 
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gazetted service of State and Company-managed railways. Is it not a fact 
that about 15 out of 16 lower gazetted service appointments in the Engi¬ 
neering Department of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway are occupied 
by officers who were once temporary engineers and surplus to the staff 
and who, instead of being retrenched, as has been done with surplus 
subordinates, have been sheltered in the lower gazetted service, thus 
depriving a body of worthy and efficient subordinates who awaited promo¬ 
tion as their reward for iong years of service? Sir, I consider this pre¬ 
eminently a case of absolutely studied jobbery. These are hard words, I 
know, but they are words that are pregnant with truth; and this is only 
one instance to prove to this House that subordinates have been 
studiously kept out of this service and that it has been filled by officers 
who should have been retrenched, but who are kept there till such time 
as vacancies occur in the official grade when they will be promoted. I 
know this is a matter which the Honourable Member will take up. because 
he has always given clear evidence that such injustice will not escape his 
vigilant eye and his acute sense of justice if brought to his notice.^ But 
I think Agents should not be given independent power of selection if this 
is the prejudiced way they are accustomed to use it. It is not a proper 
use of the power of selection. Another point is the continuance of officers 
writing demi-official confidential reports against' subordinates* The Rail¬ 
way Board may say that the practice is dead, but I challenge them to 
prove it. I say it is still alive and it is being practised all over the 
railway system. I can cite instances on the floor of this House, but I 
will not weary the House though I am prepared to do so at any future 
opportunity. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member must conclude now. 

Bieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney : All right, Sir, I thank you. There 
is one point into which I want the Railway Board to be kind enough 
to enquire, and that is the continuance of a very unjust 1 distinction which 
Is* being made between the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and the- 
East Indian Railway employees. The highest appointments in the Oudh 
and Rohilkund Railway (now amalgamated) are held by the East Indian 
Railway officers and it is rarely that the Oudh and Rohilkund Railway 
subordinates and officers get any appointments or promotions under the 
present regime. They are denied a square and honest deal. 

Sir I will conclude my remarks with one appeal to the Railway Board, 
and it is this. The time has come when India must be prepared to take 
over the entire control of her railways, and, as the time has come when 
the closed book of the army must be opened to the eyes of the Members 
of the House, <wen if it be the preface, so must a beginning be made 
with the railways. We cannot control our railways unless we have the 
manufacturing and the building of all the wagons and carriages and engines 
in this country. Today we have to spend hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in indenting on foreign countries, including Germany, fo-r the supply 
of locomotives. Surely the Government of India have got the imagina¬ 
tion and the political foresight to realise that a beginning in this direction 
roust be made now. I submit we should train our men in this country 
b;v bringing out the best of skilled British and other engineers from 
England, so as to erect up-to-date machinery and have not only repair 
shops, but shops to produce engines and everything that qur railways 
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demand. When that is done, India can think of administering her 
railways and nationalism and Dominion Status; otherwise she will ever 
remain dependent on other countries for her vital needs. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa Muham¬ 
madan) Sir, I dare not congratulate the Railway Member and the two 
representatives of the Railway Board on the financial results, but I will 
certainly congratulate the Railway Member and the two representatives 
on their attempts to make the best of a bad job. 

Sir, I do not want to go into the figures at this time, because, as a 
member of the Standing Finance Committee, I myself feel that I am a 
party to the passing of many of the figures which I find in this book; and 
I want to inform the House and Members on this side that there is 
nothing new in this Budget. Everything which is in the Budget is the 
same as in previous years. The pen is the same, the man, who has 
written this speech, is the same, the brain is the same which dictated 
the speech last time, and the facts are the same as in the last year's 
report. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The figures are not the same. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Though the figures are hot the same, tKer 
results are the same. What So you find in this? You find that the 
income is less than the estimate. That was the case last year also and 
the year before last as well*. Every year you find that the income is less 
than the estimate, and it is not a new thing this year. Then you find 
that the expenditure is more than the estimate. This is also not a new 
thing, because every year you find the expenditure is more than the 
estimate. Then you find here some pious hopes that in future years there 
will be some more income. That is also not a new thing, because every 
year you will find these pious hopes in Budget speeches. There are 
explanations which are nothing more than to lull children to sleep.. 
That is also not a new thing for this year only. These are things which 
you always find in the speech on the Railway Budget and in the Budget 
speech of my Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster. Now, I want to 
remind the Treasury Benches that the criticism and these opposition 
speeches also are not new things. But I really want to know from the 
Honourable the Railway Member and his two lieutenants, whether they 
have ever examined the causes of this deficit Budget. Have they examin¬ 
ed what are the real causes for the income being always less, and the 
expenditure always more, than the estimate? 

In page 50 of the Explanatory Memorandum, you will find that the 
total passenger earning in 1929-30 was 85 crores and 75 lakhs, 

1pm. ^ ^ ear 1930-81, it came down to 81 crores and 68 lakhs, 
it further came down in the year 1931-32 to 28 crores and 96 lakhs, again 
it came down in 1932-33 to 28 crores and 94 lakhs; and, in the revised 
estimate,, it came down to 27 crores and 80 lakhs. So, Sir, it is dear 
that year by year the number of passengers travelling in the railways is 
decreasing. It has been admitted by my Honourable friend in his speech, 
that our passenger earnings are now expected to be about a crore or 
nearly four per cent, below what we earned in 1932-33. This question 
should be considered by the Railway Board, as to why our travelling 
public are not using the railways in the same way as they used to do in 
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previous years. The main cause is not depression, because we find this 
year that the goods traffic earnings have increased from Es. 53*75 erores 
to Es 57*29 erores, while the number of passengers and earnings from 
passenger traffic have decreased. The reason is this: the timings on the 
railways are not good and the comforts which the third class travelling 
public get are not sufficient: the railway servants do not consider them¬ 
selves to be public servants; rather they think that they are the rulers 
and masters of the travelling public. You find that the treatment meted 
out by the station staff at railway stations is not sympathetic to the 
travelling public, and the comforts which they get in the trains are not 
as much as they get in the motor services. That is the main cause why 
the number of passengers is decreasing every year, as I have shown from 
a* chart for six years. 

Another point is that whenever any suggestion is made on the floor of 
this House that a certain thing should be done, my Honourable friends 
on the other side are ashamed of accepting any suggestions from us: 
they think it is a disgrace for them to accept any suggestion from the 
representatives of the public. I do not want to waste the time of the 
House in Quoting .instances of replies sent to me—always typed out in 
this fcpm--I have gdt about 10 or 12 such replies—“It is un¬ 

workable, r “Ii will intolve expenditure”, “It will increase the mileage 
of the train”, etc.—these are the three or four typical sentences which 
are always quoted by the Bailway Department and by the Agent in reply 
to suggestions sent to them by the public. That is the main reason why 
the travelling public is practically boycotting the railways year after year 
and preferring to travel in motors. 

In this connection I wish also to mention another point: Members 
in charge of the different Departments have got some tenure of office— 
they work for a certain period of years. The Government of India have 
realised the need for this principle in other Departments as well: they 
have now made it a rule that the Director General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs will hold office only for a certain number of years, and they have 
appointed a new Director General now; but you will find that there is 
no tenure of office in the Eailway Board. Once a man becomes a [Finan¬ 
cial Commissioner or a Chief Commissioner, he can go on working for 
any number of years. (Interruption.) My friend says that there is some 
limitation of time—five years perhaps: I am glad to hear if that is so: 
then I leave this point and will make further enquiry- My information 
was that it was not so—it may be a wrong information. My Honourable 
friend should also enquire into the matter. 

Reference has been made by one or two speakers to the fact that 
there are so many questions on these railway subjects that most of the 
time of the Financial Commissioner is taken up in replying tos these ques¬ 
tions. On this point I want to inform the Honourable Member through 
you, Sir, that we have got no other alternative but to put these ques¬ 
tions here. I have got about half a dozen letters with me—I can show 
them to my Honourable friend if ho wants to see them—whenever I 
wanted to get any information from any Divisional Superintendent, he 
says he is not in a* position to supply me that information. I put that 
question in a supplementary form one day to my Honourable friend, and 
he said, he was not aware of it: but I have got half a dozen letters from 
District Superintendents to say that they are not in a position to let 
me have any information unless they get some instructions from the 
higher officers: then I wrote to the Agent—I have three letters from tha 
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Agents as well—and the re>ply was that I am not entitled to ask these 
questions unless I put them on the floor of this House. If that is so, 
what is the alternative for the Members? This is the way in which 
things go on: we have no other alternative but to put these questions, 
and we cannot, therefore, be blamed for doing so. It is the Railway 
Board and the Agents who are responsible for wasting the time of the 
House. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why do you not write to the Honourable Member? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have written to the Honourable Member 
-about six months ago, and Mr. Hassan, who is sitting there, has not sent 
me an information wanted uptill now. A week ago, I received si letter 
from my friend, Mr. Colvin, to the effect that he had been pleased to 
inform me that I might see him in his office: that is what happens. 

Next comes the question of supersession. My Honourable friend, Sar- 
dar Sant Singh, mentioned something about it. I want to say that this 
is not a new thing in this E'epartment. All the communities supersede 
each other: the Europeans have superseded the Hindus; the Hindus have 
superseded the Europeans as well: it is only the Muhammadans who 
.have never superseded any one. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Sikhs? 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: They have also superseded other communi- 

As regards the appeal rules, I want to say something. It is a very 
important question. What happens at present is that whenever an appeal 
is made to the District Superintendent or Agent, practically the same 
■officer, who decided the case originally, decides the appeal as well: when¬ 
ever an appeal goes to the Agent, the Agent sends that appeal to the 
District Superintendent and the District Superintendent asks for informa¬ 
tion and explanation from the officer who passed the order; and all the 
officers, one by one, endorse the idea and agree with the subordinate's 
view. The result is that practically the same officer, who first passed 
the order, hears the appeal and decides the appeal. (Interruption.) My 
Honourable friend says that the same clerk writes the note. That ' is 
true and there should be some change in that system. In this connection 
I would sugge.st that there should be a different body constituted like the 
Public Services Commission which should hear all appeals of Government 
servants. After all, these Agents and District Traffic Superintendents 
and other officers sometimes feel that, if they decide the appeals against 
the order of their subordinates, they will mar the discipline, their deci¬ 
sions will go against the prestige and create a bad impression upon the 
-subordinate officers. Therefore, I suggest that a new body like the Pub¬ 
lic Services Commission should be created to hear all appeals of Govern¬ 
ment servants, because the members of that body will not be under any 
Influence and they will not care to attach any importance to the prestige 
•and things of that kind, and in this way the appeals will be heard im¬ 
partially and the employees will get better justice than at present. 

Then, there is another thing, Sir. Nowadays I find that small sta¬ 
tions are erected on branch lines and are called halting stations. It is 
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certainly a very good thing to have halting stations, because these halt¬ 
ing stations are a great help to the poor villagers who are able to take 
•better advantage of these stations being in closer proximity to their vil¬ 
lages, .and I think this idea* of opening halting stations w r ill increase the 
-railway earnings. But, in this connection, I want to point out one 
thing. If you are going to increase the halting stations, there must be 
express trains also on those lines. You should not ignore the interest of 
those who are travelling on longer journeys, because, after having these 
halting stations every two or three miles," the real benefits of the train, 
i.e., the quick means of transport disappear. The passengers who wish 
bo -go from one station to another find great difficulty, because every five 
or six minutes the train stops at these halting stations, and, therefore, 

I suggest that on lines where there are four or five trains running, there 
must be an express train also. Bor instance, I may cite one instance of 
the Patna-Gaya line. The distance is only 57 miles, and it takes three- 
hours to go from Patna to Gaya. I addressed a communication about 
this matter to the authorities .concerned, and the reply I got from the- 
Railway Department said that, as the distance was 57 miles only, it did 
not justify to have an express train. These are the words contained in 
the reply^whi^h the:Railway Board, and I am *ot at all con¬ 

vinced abofrt tms argument. Sir, the distance between Gawnpore and 
Lucknow is‘ only 45 miles, but there are two mail trains and three ex¬ 
press trains running between these two stations. If my friend is pleased’ 
to create halting stations, every two or three miles, on the Patna-Gaya 
branch, it will take, I think, more than three hours to reach Gaya from 
Patna and vice versa . Sir, this is a very important line, and it deserves 
to have an express train. I hope the authority concerned will consider 
this point sympathetically. 

Mr. President (The Honourable J3ir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member has got only one minute more. 

Mr- M. Maswood Ahmad: Very well, Sir. One suggestion has been 
made regarding the transfer of the Jamalpur Workshops from Jamalpur 
to Calcutta. Sir, I would suggest that in these hard times, when Bihar 
has been afflicted with an earthquake, if the Jamalpur workshops are 
removed to some other Province, it will mean another hardship to the 
inhabitants of my Province, because it will throw out of employment 
thousands and thousands of people. They have already lost most of their 
houses, and most of them are, now living under the shades of big trees, 
and if these workshops are also removed from Jamalpur, it will create 
very great hardship to the poor people. The workshops should not, there¬ 
fore, be removed from Jamalpur. 

Then the last point to which I desire to draw the attention of my 
friend, the Honourable the Railway Member, is about the consolidated 
allowance that is given to the Travelling Ticket Examiners. They are 
paid Rs. 15 only a month and, in some cases, Rs. 20. I would really 
ask my friend sitting over there, what sort of menu would he suggest 
for eight annas a day. Even coolies of District Traffic Superintendents 
get nine annas a day, while these jvery poorly paid Travelling Ticket 
Examiners are paid only eight annas a day. Even puries are sold at 
eight annas a seer, and Honourable Members know that eight annas will 
be sufficient for only one meal. No menu can be prepared for that sum. 
These people are very poorly paid, and if their travelling allowance is- 
also paid on such a poor scale, the authorities will not be able to remove* 
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their needs, and these people will have no other ‘alternative but to 
supplement their income by some other means, and if these people .are 
compelled to resort to such means, those means will be far more injurious 
to the Department, and the Department will eventually find that to give 
these people sufficient travelling allowance would be much better than 
allowing these people to resort to such unfair means. I hope my Hon¬ 
ourable friend will consider these points carefully. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The House 
now stands adjourned till a quarter past two. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
dock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Raja^ Bahadur G. Krishnamadiariar , (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): I must congratulate the Honourable the Railway 
Member for the extremely lucid manner in which he has presented this 
Budget. Want of lucidity is not one of his faults, whatever other faults 
he may have, but at the same time there is a great sense of humour in 
„his speech, and it, is that which invariably enlivens the whole thing. For 
instance, he first refers to the changes in the forms that have been made 
and referring to the inclusion into the accounts from 1934-35 of the worked 
system or working system, that is to say, where the railways work for 
a system belonging to other persons. He says, I am perfectly sure with 
a very- very high sense of humour, that the Legislature, when these 
accounts are amalgamated, will have a right to vote—to vote on what? 
On the amount that you have got to pay to the owners of those systems 
who allowed you to work, and not only on that, but also on the amount 
that under agreement you have got to pay for the actual work that they 
•do. I wonder what Sir Arthur Dickinson thought when he said that he 
was going to give us the right to vote an expenditure which we have no 
alternative but to vote. In that way the whole speech is occasionally 
interspersed with flashes of humour, and were it not for the somewhat 
tragic story that the Honourable Member has got to state, due to 
'circumstances beyond his control, it would have been a piece of workman- 
*ship worthy of the occasion and worthy of the author. But as it is, there 
"are a few points which I would respectfully submit for his consideration. 
The most important thing is the cause that led to the falling below his 
estimate of the amount of income. He has placed in the forefront the 
fall in the income from passenger traffic. Is he really surprised that there 
Is a fall in the passenger traffic? As my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, has said, the timing of these railways are so framed as if with 
a malicious intent that a passenger who starts from one place in order 
to reach his destination, say 300 miles away and has got the misfortune to 
change from one railway to another—I say the timings are so adjusted 
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that by the time one train arrives at the outer signal the other train is 
off, and the passenger has got to wait two hours or three hours before he 
catches the next train. Is the passenger quite satisfied? I do not know 
if any Honourable Members are aware that years and years ago, when the 
late Sir John Gorst was the Under Secretary of State for India, a question 
was put in the House of Commons regarding the late arrival of trains in 
India. Sir John Gorst said that for a nation which goes to the station and 
sleeps there to catch the early morning train, a few hours' delay would 
not much matter. That is what he told them. Now, we have progressed 
a good deal from that mentality, and the most important difficulty that 
we experience is that the time tables are not arranged to suit the conveni¬ 
ence of the passengers, with the result that if there is a man who has got 
■a bus service from the place where you stop this passenger, the passenger 
looking to his own interest gets down and gets into the bus and goes off. 
What is the good of complaining about the competition that the running of 
the bus enters into with the railway? The most important thing is to re¬ 
member that the passengers do not exist for the railways, but that the rail¬ 
ways do exist for the passengers. Another difficulty is this. If anybody has 
gone to Bezwada, and I invite my Honourable friend, the Eailway Member, 
to do, not.dbyj travelling in his saloon, but just to travel as if he were 
shorn of all the glory and paraphernalia of his office—let him go by some 
train from Hyderabad and get down at Bezwada, and, if he wants to take 
the train to Madras, he has got to walk a quarter of a mile from one end 
of the platform to another, and if there are women and children, at 10-80 
P.M., when the Calcutta Mail comes there, to pass from one end of the 
platform to another with the sort of lighting that some of my Honourable 
friends have described regarding the inside of the third class passenger 
trains, then he can understand the difficulty, and if you find passengers 
from the other side of Bezwada getting into the bus and going off to this 
side, say to Tenali and other places, what is their fault? The fact of 
the matter is—I do not care whether it is the first class passenger, or 
second class passenger or third class passenger,—excepting when the staff 
know that there is a man with some authority—he is invariably—I say 
that without fear of contradiction—he is invariably treated in such a way 
as if he were not a human thing. Of course, if the staff knows who the 
man is or if the staff comes to know that the man would stand up and fight, 
then everything is quiet. That sort of treatment must be abandoned. Bares 
must be lessened, and I am very glad that they have been trying this 
experiment in the Bast Indian Eailway, and I would suggest, if I may, 
that the same experiment may be tried in Southern India on the South 
Indian Eailway system. There you have got the most congested third 
class traffic from one end of the South Indian Eailway to another. There 
is scope for any number of trains and they did run them, but nowadays 
they have stopped it. You ought to see the way the passengers are 
treated. That, Sir, reminds me of a little incident where a man applied 
in London for the conductor's place on a tube railway. He was asked: 
*‘Have you had any experience of conductorships on tube railways?" He 
•said: ‘“No, but I have packed sardines". That is the way these persons 
■are crowded in and, I think, if my friend makes that experiment down 
south, he would find that there has been such a large number of pass¬ 
engers as would enable him to run more trains, with greater regard to the 
convenience of the passengers which would ensure that -enlargement of 
the passenger traffic which existed, as my friend Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
pointed out, up to 1930. ' ^ 
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The next point is about goods traffic. I am glad the goods traffic is- 
recovering but there is only one little suggestion I would like to make, 
if it is possible to give effect to it, to the Bailway Department. I sent 
a rice bag from Hyderabad to Delhi and it took 32 days to arrive in Delhi. 
If you are going to convey your goods traffic in that manner, I do not 
think there is much chance of your increasing your goods traffic. The 
public are put to a great deal of difficulty, because there is no other way 
by which these commodities could be transported. What I would suggest 
is that at least once a week there should be one through goods traffic 
service from one end to another, in which only those commodities should 
be transported which are intended for very long destinations, so that there 
may not be any necessity to telegraph from junction to junction in order 
to find out where the bag is. If you ask the goods staff, they start 
telegraphing in order to find out where the consignment is. Therefore, 
I submit that there should be at least once a week one goods traffic service 
for consignments intended for very long destinations, the other local traffic 
being served by what they call the mixed trains, in which goods wagons 
are attached to passenger trains. That will not be any difficulty to the 
passengers at all. The goods can be easily loaded and unloaded. If my 
Honourable friend would accept my suggestion, in spite of the objections 
that might be made that it is not possible to adjust the time table, and 
sees that a passenger who travels a long distance is not put to the trouble 
of waiting at intermediate stations, in order to catch another train, which 
probably leaves a few minutes in advance, I assure him that, in spite 
of the depression, he will get a better return on his passenger traffic. The 
depression might continue, but the men have got to travel from one place 
to- another. They have been accustomed to railway travelling and it is, 
not possible to abandon that habit now. In that way, there might be a 
deficit of five or ten per cent., but not in this huge manner—10 crores 
out of 35. I would ask that these things should be taken into considera¬ 
tion. 

There is one matter to w r hich my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, referred 
which I could not understand. Why in calculating the profit and loss 
account for the raihvays these strategic railways should be added to the 
Hallway Budget. We have been protesting here that the expenditure 
on the army has increased a great deal, and why should such an arrange¬ 
ment be made that the two crores loss on the strategic railways is shown 
against the Eailway Budget, instead of against the Army Budget? It is 
true that they are railways, but they are not intended for the public. 
They are not commercial lines. They are intended for strategic purposes 
in order to serve the military and I am told that the railways do not 
even run every day. What I submit : s that the accounts relating to 
strategic railways should not form a part of the Bailway Budget and 
that they should he separated from it entirely in order to show where we 
stand and how we can improve. 

There is one point which I do not know if it has pointedly drawn 
the attention of the Bailway Member in Mr. Amar Nath Dutt’s speech 
and that is about a certain bridge on the way to Darjeeling. I suppose 
it is the same bridge which is now going to be repaired at a cost of a 
crore and a quarter, but whether his pointed attention was drawn to it 
or not, there is a highly philosophical and moving sentence in the Honour¬ 
able Member's speech which ought not to be allowed to go unnoticed. 
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He says: Once again have the unchained forces of nature proved the 
limitations of human skill, attainments and experience. Now, it is not a 
question of any human skill or experience. The fact of the matter is that 
they do not select the very best men in order to fix up these things. You 
know very well the dispute that arose over the fixing of the site for the 
Mettur project. I hope that the present site that they have selected 
would not give way. I have nothing to say against engineers. They are 
clever men. I do not like to be understood as referring to any particular 
individual. My point is that sufficient attention is not paid to the selec¬ 
tion of the expert staff in order to deal with these extraordinary forces. 
You have got to select the proper men for this work. You have got to be 
very careful in the execution of the work, and then, of course, if an earth¬ 
quake comes, no one can help it. The whole question is, whether due 
attention was paid at the time, when this bridge was erected, to the suit¬ 
ability of the local conditions and to the experience of the vagaries of the 
Ganges. I happen to know certain incidents which I would much rather 
not tell this House where big engineers did things, but unfortunately they 
all went wrong and yet people in the locality told them that the scheme 
would not work. These people, simple villagers, were brushed aside. 
I should like to narrate this incident briefly, but I do not know how much 
time I have got. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): One minute 
more. 

Raja Bahadur K. Krishnamachariar: One thing I would say. In the 
cantonment of Secunderabad, very big engineers came in order to fix up 
a water supply project, and they went to acquire land for which the 
Nizam's Government is still paying Es. 50,000 a year as compensation and 
they encircled a huge big tank called the Jeadmatta tank. The villagers 
there said: “This is a thing which will never work.” Of course the 
villagers did not know anything, because the engineers had their levels and 
all their other paraphernalia. They started the tank. It worked for one 
year, but, from the second year, it became a failure, and were it not for 
the fact that there was another big work of water supply in another place, 
this thing would have come to grief. Sir, I hope there will be other 
opportunities of referring to other things which I would like to refer to, 
but I would only say this now that when you launch upon big things, 
select your men, do it properly, and leave it to the forces of nature to 
have their way. With these words, I would respectfully commend to the 
Honourable the Eailway Member the few suggestions that I have made 
and would ask him to give us relief in the matter of long travel. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): /Sir, I should like to offer my congratulations to 
the Honourable the Railway Member and to his Department on the way 
they have managed this huge Department in a very difficult year. I also 
hope along with the Honourable the Commerce Member that we have 
reached the peak of what he called the crescendo of deficits and that the 
current year, and, more particularly, the next financial year, will mark 
the disappearance of all these deficits which have been creating such a 
havoc in the railway finances of our country. ^ If I offer a few suggestions 
at this" stage, it is not so much by way of criticism, as to try and under¬ 
stand better, the Railway Budget and be helpful to the Commerce Member 
and his Department. . ’ 
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i am sorry I miss my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, because 
it so happens that the ‘subjects on which 1 am going to touch are those on 
which he dwelt this morning and my views differ somewhat radically from 
the view r s that he expressed this morning. I shall take up, first of all, the 
-question of the operating ratio or the working expenses on which the Hono¬ 
urable the Chief Commissioner dwelt in his speech in the Council of State. 
The Chief Commissioner pointed out that the operating ratio in this 
-country is much less than that in foreign countries. He pointed out that 
in the year 1932-83 the operating ratio was only 57*3 per cent, if we do not 
include the appropriation to the Depreciation Fund and 73.4 per cent, if 
we. include it, and he compared it with the very high figures—84 per 
cent, for the Canadian National Railways, 85J for the British railways, 
$6 for the United States of America Railways, and so on. Sir, it would 
have been much fairer if the Honourable the Railway Member had traced 
the development of the operating expenses in this country and had shown 
how T they have steadily increased during the last ten years. In the excellent 
memorandum that has been supplied to us explaining the Railw r ay Budget, 
you will find at page 49 that the operating ratio, including depreciation, 
has gone up steadily from the year 1924-25. While it was 61 per cent, 
in 1924-25, it went up to 64 per cent, in 1925-26 it jumped up to 66 per 
cent in 1929-30, 70 per cent in 1930-31, 72 per cent in 1931-32; and 73 
per cent in 1932-33. I should like to have an explanation of these in¬ 
creases. It may be that this is due to a revision of salaries, it may be 
that this is due to the larger employment of personnel, but a more in¬ 
teresting question I should like to suggest to the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member is this. The operating ratio shows a remarkable diver¬ 
gence from one railway svstem to another. If you take the figures of the 
various railways, you wall find that this operating ratio varies to a consi¬ 
derable degree. Take the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, for 
instance, and I am now taking .the operating ratio including the Depreci¬ 
ation Fund. On the M. and S. M. Railway, in 1932-33, the operating 
ratio was 60.9 per cent, in 1933-34, 60 per cent, and, in 1934-35, it is 
hoped it wall be 59-8 per cent. On the South Indian Railway, it was 64,4 
per cent in 1932-33, 65 per cent in 1933-34, and is expected to be 6&6 
per cent in 1934-35. On the East Indian Railway, the figures were 65.3, 
63.8 and 62.6 for those years, respectively. Now, take the North Western 
Railway, whose figures are used so largely in all these discussions. You 
will find that the operating ratio there is exactly what the Honourable 
the Chief Commissioner deprecated with reference to foreign railways. 
It was 8T'6 per cent- in 1932-33, 81'8 per cent in 1983-34, and is expected 
to be 81*3 per cent in 1934-35. Surely there ought to be some explana¬ 
tion why the operating ratio in one set of railways is so heavy and it is 
so much less in another set of railways. I am aware that the addition 
of the Depreciation Fund makes a very large difference in these matters. 

Mr* E. E. James (Madras: European): Does that exclude strategic 
railways ? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Yes. T am aware that the 
inclusion of this Depreciation Fund does make a difference. The w r ay in 
which the Depreciation Fund is calculated is so curious that, without any 
fault of the railway system, it can affect the operating expenditure a 
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‘great deal. Deducting the Depredation Fund, \ou will find almost the 
same result arrived at. Dor the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, 
the proportion is given excluding the Depreciation Fund. You will find 
the operating ratio excluding the Depreciation Fund to be 48*8 in 1932- 
33, 48*3 in 1933-34, and 48*3 in 1934-35. For the North Western Rail¬ 
way, excluding depreciation—and here I believe is a fairer test of the 
way in which the two systems are worked—the figures are: 61*8 per cent 
for 1932-33, 62*4 per cent for 1933-34, and 62*9 per cent lor 1934-35, or 
nearh 20 per cent more than on the Madras and (Southern Mahratta 
Railway. I should like to have an explanation from the Honourable the 
Railway Member as to why there are these vast divergences between the 
-operating ratio on one system of railways and that on another system 
of railways. 

Let me next refer to another point which was referred to by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, and that is relating to the 
Depreciation Fund. I do not know T what the position of this fund is, but 
if I understood my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, or my Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Gridnev, it -would seem as if this fund was conveniently 
pocketed by the Honourable the Railway Member and that the Railway 
Department have walked away with this Fund and nobody knows where 
it is. Some political capital was sought to be made with reference to 
another fund—the Pension Fund—by the diehard section in England and 
vre all know that that fund is quite 'safe. The Secretary of State assured 
them that that was quite safe, and I am perfectly certain that the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund similarly is as safe as the Pensions Fund is safe But that 
is not the point. The Honourable the Commerce Member in his speech 
suggested—and I was sorry he suggested it—that the question of the re¬ 
examination of the basis on which the Depreciation Fund should be 
allocated or arrived at should be held over for a future date. Last year 
■we made a suggestion that we should examine the question of the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund and find out whether the rules under which that fund is 
being credited are applicable to this dav or they require revision. The 
Honourable the Commerce Member suggested that the time for inquiring 
into this will be concurrently with other important financial questions 
which must be settled in connection with the future changes in the admi¬ 
nistration of the Indian railways. I should like to have n more clear 
exposition of the reason why he came to this conclusion, but I would 
venture to point out the immediate disadvantages of postponing a decision 
on this question My submission is that the Depreciation Fund is out 
of all proportion to the real needs of the situation. If you only go through 
the Explanatory Budget Memorandum, vou will find that while the 
Depreciation Fund has been credited in various years with 10 crores, 11 
crores, 12 crores and 13 crores, the amount that has been used during 
the year out of this Depreciation Fund has been very much less In fact, 
for the current year or the coming financial year, the Honourable the 
Commerce Member has agreed that there would be a large amount to the 
credit of the Depreciation Fund. What are we doing now? We are 
juggling with figures and making paper transaction in order to put into 
the Depreciation Fund 13 crores and we only draw out, during the next 
financial year, even if vou include the earthquake disaster and the 
Hardinge Bridge, about 8£ crores. Now, vou turn round and snv that 
you want a loan of five crores frorp the Depreciation Fund. Why not 
have a straightforward transaction and revise the rules relating to, the 
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Depreciation Fund, so that you credit only eight crores “rtdiich the Revised 
rules may compel you to do. Then, there will be no necessity of this 
fiction of borrowing from the Depreciation Fund which my Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, deprecated. What is necessary is not to 
stop the borrowing from the Depreciation Fund, but what is fundamentally 
necessary is to revise the method of arriving at the figure that is required 
for the Depreciation Fund and only put into the Depreciation Fund that 
amount which is required according to the new rules that we frame for 
the calculation of these things. It seems to me that there is something 
radically wrong with these rules which were framed in those early days* 
when the Depreciation Fund was first started. Those were the days* 
when the railways were earning enormous surpluses; we were able to* 
pay all our interest charges; we were able to put a Targe' amount for 
reserve fund; we were able to give a large amount to the general reve¬ 
nues, and still they found a large amount at their disposal. Therefore,. 
I suggest that the rules framed for the Depreciation Fund were on a 
generous scale and they wanted to put back as much amount in the 
Depreciation Fund as they possibly could. In those days, they put in 
more either in the Reserve Fund or they gave more to the Depreciation 
Fund. That situation does not arise now. If you examine the manner 
in which the Depreciation Fund has gone up, you will’ find the utter 
absurdity of it. The Depreciation Fund has some relation to the 1 capital 
employed in the railways. What happened was that, in 1925 or 1926* r 
there was a large increase in the capital expenditure and the Depreciation 
Fund immediately jumped up from 10 to 12 crores and went up even to 
18 crores. It is well known that, where there is a large capital expendi¬ 
ture involved, the necessity for a Depreciation Fund with that new capital 
is very little at least in the starting years. The necessity may become 
greater later, so that the amount that has been put into the Depreciation* 
Fund has no relation at all to the necessities of the case, but is merely 
a mathematical calculation rather than a calculation based on the necessi¬ 
ties of railway renewals or whatever other things there may be for which 
a Depreciation Fund is meant. It seems to me, therefore, that this policy 
of putting up the Depreciation Fund and putting aside 18 crores or 14 
crores a year is not the correct policy, but that the time has come when? 
the whole thing should be reviewed. For this reason, you will find from 
the Budget Memorandum and also in the .speech of the Honourable the* 
Commerce Member that the Depreciation Fund has given a loan of 39 
crores or we have taken a loan of 39 crores. What is the effect of it? 
When the time comes for the Railway Board to contribute its legitimate 
share to the general revenues, and we hope that time will come when we 
have turned the comer and are making profits, what will happen? This 
loan of 39 crores must first be paid to the last pie before the general reve-* 
nues can get any benefit at all. It seems to me that it is unfair to the 
general revenues' that this fictitious loan to the Depreciation Fund should 
be kept up with the result that at a time, when we are making surplus 
profits from the revenues, the Depreciation Fund will claim all the money 
that we can make and the general revenues will have to wait at least for 
a period of ten years before they are able to get a pie out of railway earn¬ 
ings. I venture to submit that by artificially keeping up this Depreciation 
Fund at this high figure, you are not fair to the railways. You are not 
showing the correct position of the Railway Budget and you are not fair 
to the general tax-payer. And if the time should ever come, apart from 
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the contributions to the,general revenues, when you can reduce the 
passenger traffic or do anything in that direction, there again these 89 
crores, which you have put into the Depreciation Fund, will block your 
way from carrying out any such reform. On these grounds, I think the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will be well advised to revise his 
decision with reference to the Depreciation Fund and bring about an 
immediate settlement on this question. In fact, I would go so far as to 
suggest that retrospective effect at least for the last five years should be 
given to the new rules which will be framed with reference to the Depreci¬ 
ation Fund, so that this fictitious loan from the Depreciation Fund may 
disappear as early as possible. 

Now, Sir, let me touch on another question, the question of the railway 
and bus competition. I am one of those who feel that when we are having 
the railways as a monopolistic concern of the State, we should take every 
care to see that the earnings of these railways, the profits from these rail¬ 
ways, are protected. I venture to go so far as to suggest that if the bus 
traffic or any other traffic, which has not established itself and has not 
got vested interests, comes into competition with the railway traffic, it is 
the bus traffic that should go and not the railway traffic. I find a note of 
apology in the course of the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber. That may be justified by the difficulty that he felt in inducing Local 
Governments and other interests concerned to come to an agreement at 
the Railway and Bus Conference which was held at Simla. But I do 
venture to think that when this is a State concern and when the benefit 
of it goes to the whole of the State, that is, for the benefit of the entire 
public, then it ought to be the duty of all of us to support every proposal that 
is brought forward by the Government to safeguard the interests of the rail¬ 
ways and to safeguard the earning capacity of the railways as against those 
vested interests which have come into existence. It is our experience, 
travelling from Kalka to Simla every time, when we go to Simla, 
to see that cut-throat competition exists with reference to moto* 
cars. You can get a motor car for Rs. 12 or Rs. 14 at any 
time even iri the busiest season when the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State Members go. These cars carry four people and 
the fare comes to Rs. 3 or Rs. 8-8-0 per head and the passengers travel 
more comfortably than even those who travel by rail motor. Government 
some time back took the opportunity of delaying the process of this travel 
and they fixed*the time of 4 hours or 8^ hours between one Police chowlri 
and another Police chowki. Neither from the point of view of safety of 
traffic, nor from the point of view of reducing the motor traffic has it 
been of any use. What happens is this. The motor car man dashes off 
at a s[jeed of about 40 miles and then waits for 20 minutes or so at some 
intervening station, so that he may enter his destination according to the 
regulation. Something more radical must be attempted if this cut-throat 
^competition is to cease. 

Lastly, I wish to say a few words about the passenger receipts. I do 
not know why the experiment of reducing third class fares is made only 
on the N 1 . W. Railway, and why not in the case of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway. In the case of the N. W. R., we have 
already seen that the operating ratio is much more than in the case of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. We get very few of these con¬ 
cessions. I am sure, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, will agree with 
me that barring return tickets to Bangalore and perhaps to the Hill station 
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uf Ootacamund, there are no return tickets whatsoever except during the* 
Christmas holidays, either of the higher classes or of the lower class. But 
in the case of the B., B. and C. I. Bailway, the East Indian Railway and 
the North Western Bail way, these return tickets are issued. Why are 
the Government not in a position to regulate these things with reference to 
the Madras^ and Southern Mahratta Railway, when the South Indian Rail¬ 
way does give some sort of concessions in these matters on its metre gauge 
section ? How can passenger traffic* be promoted if the railway system is 
so antediluvian and so wooden that it does not even follow the example of 
its own sister companies and continues its own old ways unhampered by 
any criticism of the Railway Board and unchecked by any control of the 
Honourable the Commerce Member or of the Railway Board. I am not 
making any complaint against the Agent of the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway or against any of its officers, but I venture to think that 
just because they are Company-owned railways and more perhaps because 
they are so far away from the seat of the Government, namely, Delhi, 
the Railway Board and the Commerce Member should not close their eyes* 
to what is happening in the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, and 
confine all their attention to the North Western Railway. - It is a matter 
which requires serious attention. The whole policy of concessions should 
be re-examined and made uniform on all the railway systems. If it is 
given in one place, it ought to be given in another place. If railway 
passenger traffic is promoted by these concessions on the North Western 
Railway, it stands to reason that it will be equally promoted and facilitated 
by concession on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. I venture 
to put forward both from the point of view of traffic earnings and from 
the point of view of convenience of passengers that these concessions ought 
to be extended by the M. and S. M. Railway which is half a generation, 
or more than a decade behind in this matter. 

One last thing that I should like to refer to is the Publicity Bureau 
and the Publicity Office. I am very glad, indeed I am not one of those 
who feel that it is not the right place, that a publicity office has been 
established in London and New York. I have seen both these bureaus, 
I have been to both of them; my only complaint is that because there is* 
no sufficient imagination shown or perhaps there is not sufficient money put 
forward, the Publicity Bureau in both places suffers from want of adequate 
publicity. I had the opportunity of walking into the Publicity Bureau in 
the Hay-Market on more than one occasion. Two years ago, all that I 
could see at the windows were the donkeys of Simla and the asses of' 
Delhi in procession. (Laughter.) I am not using this in a figurative sense. 
(Renewed laughter.) That was literally the poster placed there; now' it has 
slightly improved. We have at least got a sectional view- of some of these 
railway carriages in India. Here let me say from my wide experience of 
railway travelling all over Europe and many parts of America that railway 
travelling in India is the most luxurious of all forms of railway travel 
prevailing all over the world. There is nothing which can beat railway 
travelling in India. I am now speaking only of the upper class—the first 
and second class—and not of the third class passengers. So far as the 
upper class travelling is concerned, railway travelling in India is more- 
luxurious than anywhere else. My Honourable friend, Mr. Dudhoria, 
wanted sleeping cars for third class passengers on the analogy which he.’ 
said is prevailing in America. If my Honourable friend had only visited 
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America, he would have found that there is no such thing there, and where 
lere are sleeping carriages for third class passengers, you have to pay a 
very heavy supplemental fee which is far in excess of the original third 
class fare. Here m India, if you purchase a first or second class ticket 
you are entitled to a sleeping berth. In no other country in the world 
do you get sleeping accommodation without paying a supplemental and, 
may I add, a very heavy fee for the sleeping accommodation. What I 
\\ anted to suggest was that these * Publicity Departments should do their 
work more adequately.- In fact, it is common experience that a Tourist 
Agency like Cooks has got more information at their disposal, more photo¬ 
graphs, more views and more attractive books published and placed at their 
disposal than these bureaus. I venture to think that it would be a verv 
good thing if this publicity work is improved. I agree with the Chief Com¬ 
missioner when he said and I hope that that fact will be borne in mind 
by many people in this country that the tourist traffic should be welcomed 
as far as possible in this country, that it adds to the wealth of the country, 
that it is one of the things on which a country like Switzerland depends- 
for its existence. The whole of the Reveira coast from Geneva to Mar¬ 
seilles depends, lives and thrives on tourist traffic. Here, in India, we 
neglect the tourists, they have to find their own accommodation, they have 
to look after themselves or get the things they can and they all get on 
by any means possible without any scientific methods by which either by 
Government or through any other agency the tourist traffic which is funda¬ 
mentally necessary is regulated. Sir, my time is up and, therefore, 1 con¬ 
clude, with the hope that the Railway Board will consider these suggestions- 
(Applause.) 


jRai Bahadur Kunwar Raghubir Singh (Agra Division: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, at the outset, I should like to congratulate 
the Honourable the Railway Member for the care and thought 
he has bestowed in preparing the Budget. I wish to express my sympathy 
for the loss wdiich the railways, especially the State Railways of Northern 
Bihar, have suffered on account of the earthquake. 

Sir, the Budget speech shows that although the parcel traffic has- 
been beneficial, the passenger traffic has fallen to a considerable degree. 
The reason for this is chiefly the bad time-tables. The time-tables are 
so bad that people generally like to travel by bus rather than by trains. 
I am told that the bad time-tables are due to the fact—I am speaking of 
the E. 1. R.—that they are framed in Calcutta and they cannot see the 
requirements of this part of the country. They have introduced sectional 
trains. Formerly, we have had through passenger trains from Calcutta- 
to Ealka. Now, this section from Ghaziabad to Kalka has been given, 
over to the N. W. R. s and, therefore, there are no through direct 
passenger trains from Calcutta to Kalka. In fact, there are no through 
passenger trains from Calcutta to Delhi, .although there, are mail trains 
and express trains. 

Another point that I should like to mention is that there are no return 
tickets on the G. I. P. or on the B., B. and C* I. I admit, as jonj 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, has said, that some stations, 
have been selected between which return tickets are allowed on the B-, B- 
and C. I., but, on most of the lines, it is not the case, and in the G. I. P- 
and the B,, B. and C. I. there are no return tickets. I wish to discuss 
the Budget-from the point of 'view of the villager. This country, being? 
an agricultural country, the requirements of the villagers and those living 
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in the countryside should be the first consideration of this Department. 
When I was just now telling the House about the grievances of those 
people who travel generally by the passenger trains, I was thinking of 
the villagers. There are so many express trains that those people living 
in or near small stations cannot benefit by them. Formerly, when the 
management of the E. I. B. was under Company management, there were 
so many trains and the comforts of -passengers were looked after very 
well. But, after the management has been taken over by the State, there 
are no trains. As an example, if I want to go to my place which is a 
small station, because I live in my village, there is only one passenger 
train which goes from Delhi to my place. But if I want to go in the 
evening, I have no train. The other difficulty from which the villagers 
suffer is the question of lowering of freights. In the Punjab, the railway 
administration have lowered the freight for wheat and other articles, but 
the freight has not been lowered in other places, such as Agra, Aligarh and 
Hathras which are all business centres. Therefore, the village people 
cannot benefit to any extent by' the concession given by the railway in 
other Provinces. 

When speaking on the general discussion the year before last, I stressed 
the necessity of inculcating good manners on the staff, but there is no 
difference whatsoever in the behaviour of the staff. li has been said that 
there is a deficit of 5J crores in the Budget wMch is solely due to want 
of amenities to passengers, especially to the lower class passengers. There 
is a provision in> the Budget papers for the temporary- staff to deal with 
retrenchment proposals. I say, Sir, that when Mr. Pope has enquired 
into the retrenchment proposals or, to use the exact words of the speech, 
Job Analysis, there is no necessity for keeping another temporary staff 
for doing the same work of retrenchment which Mr. Pope has already 
done. So, Sir, it is my considered opinion that the railway should be 
run for the benefit of the rural population, the real winners of profit for 
the railways. The more the railways earn, the less they spend. In this 
connection, I will give the example of the B., B. and C. I. which is said 
to be a rich company, but they spend nothing on the amenities of the 
passengers and, in fact, there are very few amenities, there are no wires 
even to protect the cattle and human beings from danger. 

Beading the speech of the Honourable Sir Guthrie Bussell, I find that 
praise has been bestowed on the Agents of railways, but, from the Questions 
put by Mr. Maswood Ahmad and other Honourable Members, it appears 
that the Agents care very little for the orders issued by the Government 
of India, and I think this praise is not deserved, as we find from the 
answers given here. 

b Then, Sir, in the speech increase of traffic is forecasted, but I think 
this is too optimistic. Unless you change your time-tables and give more 
facilities to the passengers, the passenger traffic cannot increase. Then, 
the depreciation fund ought not to have been lightly touched, as has been 
already pointed out by several speakers. Then, Sir, the estimate of the 
ordinary operating expenses i s to 0 high, by about two lakhs, and the 
total working expenses increased by 85 lakhs is too much. I find also that 
the ordinary working expenses have also been increased for the current year 
by.45 lakhs. The capital expenditure is the highest on the East Indian 
fiailw,ay. It is 137 crores and 42 lakhs which is the highest on all these 
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State Railways. But the amenities proposed for the betterment of the 
iower class carriages are not given for the East Indian Bailway, If the 
expenditure on this railway is the highest, there is no reason, why 
amenities should not be provided for lower class carriages. Then, there 
is another point,—that the Indianisation of superior services has not 
increased in spite of the fact that an Indian is at the head. 

In view of these considerations, I request Government to look more 
to the good of the general public by giving more trains, and by starting 
more passenger trains for the benefit of the rural population. 

Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur (South Madras: Muham¬ 
madan) : Sir, when I rise to take part in the general discussion, I do not 
propose to level any charge against the Bailway Member. We are fully 
convinced of the fact, that, but for general depression and other circum¬ 
stances beyond the control of Government, he would have been in a posi¬ 
tion to present to the House a better Budget. But so far as the adminis¬ 
tration of the State and Company-managed railways is concerned, I fully 
endorse the views of the previous speakers. The Company-managed rail¬ 
ways particularly do not care for the amenities of the passengers, and 
particularly the third class passengers. 

A 0 regards the treatment of the minority communities, I invite the 
attention of the House and of Government in particular. It is said in the 
report of the Bailway Board, that a special officer was deputed by Govern¬ 
ment to look into this question about three years ago. Now, three years 
have rolled on and yet no decision has been arrived at by Government. 
So far as the Bailway Board is concerned, we learn from this report that 
they have submitted their proposals to Government but I do not see any 
justification why this question is being put oh’ from time to time. Sir, 
you know I come from a place which happens to be the headquarters of 
the South Indian Bailway and the City of Madras is also in my consti¬ 
tuency. So I am interested in both the M. & S. M. and the South Indian 
Railways. In the South Indian Railway at least there is one Muslim in 
the officers 1 grade. In this connection I give credit to the present Agent 
of that railway as he has issued a circular to the effect that, out of 12 
appointments, at least two should go to Muslims and two to Indian 
Christians, both of whom are inadequately represented. And recently, 
having in view the fact that the audit department is being monopolised 
by only one community, he has been kind enough to invite applications 
from Muslim graduates for the audit section where there is neither a single 
Muslim nor a single Indian Christian. But as regards the M. & S. M. 
Railway, the -whole House will be astonished to learn that there is not a 
single Muslim throughout that railway who holds an officers’ grade. 
This point was brought to the notice of Government even last year. I hope 
they have done the needful in the matter, but even their recommendation 
has not been heeded by that railway. I request the Honourable Member 
m charge to see to this. 

Sir, I thank the Honourable Member for the kindness he has shown 
towards the unfortunate sufferers in Bihar. He has undoubtedly made 
one great concession in their favour, namely, the half-rate concession, 
but I would request him and also other Members of Government to make 
no charges for freight so that the poor or unfortunate sufferers, whose 
calamities cannot be at all conceived by us, may benefit by getting supplies 
free of charge, just as the Postal Department has allowed money orders 
to be sent free. 
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Sir, I am very keen on one point and that is that there is no justification 
whatsoever in the expenditure on strategic lines being charged to this 
head. The legitimate charge is on the Military ,Department. This point 
is being urged on Government from year to year and nothing is being 
done in this respect. Sir, so far as the Army Department is concerned, 
they are spending crores and crores, and could not they attend to the 
upkeep of the strategic railways out of so many crores of rupees? Why 
should that amount be charged to this Budget? It is only a question of 
two crores and when a sum of 55 crores is being spent as military expendi¬ 
ture, this thing could also be very easily done. I hope the Honourable 
Member will see to this and do something in the matter in consultation 
with the Finance Member and H. E. the Commander-in-Chief. The 
attention of these Members and that of the other Members of Government 
is being invited from year to year to this matter, but nothing is being 
done. I hope at least this time this question will be given proper' 
attention, and the needful will be done in the matter. With these few 
remarks, I conclude my speech. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I am obliged to you for allowing me an opportunity to say a 
few words on the general discussion, as I regret I will not be present to 
take part in the discussion on cut motions which are to follow the day after 
and the following days. 

So far as the general discussion is concerned, I wish to congratulate the 
Honourable the Commerce Member, who has, without doubt, taken up a 
great task in preparing the Budget under such difficult circumstances. 
The congratulations are not from me alone, but they are sincerely given 
by the whole House from all quarters: w T e are very much obliged to him' 
for all the trouble he has taken in the preparation of this Budget. So- 
far as the general principles are concerned, I quite agree with what my 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, has said as regards the 
Depreciation Fund: it ought to be kept separate and no more money 
should be added to it than what is actually required: it should also be 
showm how the money in that fund is invested. We do not know whether 
it is invested in Government paper or whether it is lent out to various 
Departments or whether it is kept somewhere. I think a statement of the 
Depreciation Fund should accompany giving the particulars I have indi¬ 
cated and should form part of the scheme when the Budget is put forward. 

Another point about the General Budget, as my friend, the last 
speaker, has said, is that there is absolutely no reason, if the railways are* 
to be run on commercial lines, why for those lines which cannot be run 
commercially on sound lines our Raihvay Budget should be responsible for 
their depreciation. If a certain Department w r ants to have a certain line, 
or if strategic lines are necessary in the interests of the safety of the 
country, there is no reason why the other commercial lines should suffer 
for the loss on these lines; and I fully agree that, so far as the strategic 
lines are concerned, they should not form part of the Railway Budget, but 
should go to the Army Department. 

The third point is about the Company and the State-managed railways. 
I am one of those—-perhaps the majority of the public may not agree with 
me—who think that a commercial scheme is managed much better by a 
private company than by the State. Even in Europe, where there are so* 
many State Railways, experiment has showm that those railways are being 
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leased out to private companies whose operations are checked:- but it is the 
private company that looks after the management of the railways, because 
there is one advantage: they examine their budget from week to week, 
and they see what portion of the line is paying and what portion is not 
paying, and they at once take steps to restrict expenditure on the latter 
portion: here we have got in the State Railways many high salaried officers: 
the Budget is passed by the Assembly—I suppose it cannot be cut down— 
whether it pays or does not pay, they have to keep up the same establish¬ 
ment, with the result that every year a deficit budget has to be shown. 
If, on the other hand, those State managed railways which are so badly 
managed cannot be run on commercial lines, it would be much better to 
hand them over to certain private companies who would run them on a 
financial basis. It is a different matter if you want to run it as a charitable 
show. But, on the one hand, you call it a commercial department, while 
on the other, you manage it so badly, or rather you cannot manage it so 
effectively, that there is always a deficit budget. So I am one of those 
w r ho advocate Company management as against State management for the 
simple reason that the Company management is always more effective and 
more economical than State management . . 

‘Rama^waHil MUdaliar : Is there any difference in 
India between Company management and State management either in 
economy or in comfort ? 

Mr. A. Das: Yes: I can point to the Bengal and North-Western Bailway 
as an instance .... 

An Honourable Member: It gives 16 per cent. 

. Das: It might be worse in certain respects, but they manage 

without a deficit. You travel at almost the same speed; the second and 
nrst^ class carriages are. better as compared with first and second class 
carriages on the other lines, their fares are the lowest of any railway in 
India—first, second or third class, and they can afford to pay high dividends 
Their management might perhaps not be so effective; but they manage a 
big line extending over several thousand miles effectively. I know there 
are certain defects: the staff is not properly paid (Laughter), but other, 
tilings have to be looked after. What is the primary concern of a business ? 
Either make it a public purpose in which case do not look into the business- 
side of it, or make it a purely business concern. I submit that, so far as 
the business side. is concerned, the State managed railways are working 
under certain difficulties which Company managed railwavs have not. 

Coming now to particular points, I would invite attention of the Treasury 
Benches to the purchase of Diesel oil engines. That experiment has cost- 
about four or five lakhs: these engines are being purchased in order to 
compete with the motor bus traffic, it is a very doubtful experiment. At 
other places, where these engines were purchased, the experiment proved 
a failure; but the Railway Board now wants to invest three lakhs on these 
engines again and it has been passed by the Railway Finance Committee, 
But I submit that the experiment which has been tried in other places 
should be looked into. (An Honourable Member: <% What other places?”)' 
The North Western Railway. I think; I speak subject to correction, but- 
I think on some railways it was purchased* and it failed. 

The last point to which I wish to draw attention—this is not really 
concerning the general discussion, but only refers to a particular city withm 
my constituency—is the platform in the Benares cantonment stafiafi. * Y 
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am obliged to the Honourable Mr. Bau for kindly providing, when a 
question was put about it, a shed on the second platform in that station. 
But either due to paucity of funds or, I do not know what, the shed is as 
good as no shed at all. During the last few eclipses, there have been 
hundreds and thousands of passengers, and the shed is about half the size 
of this House and can hardly accommodate more than 200 or 300 passengers. 
Benares is a place of great pilgrimage: whether people go there for spiritual 
or worldly benefit is not the concern of this House; but as a large number 
of persons and old men and women and children fioek there, it is certainly 
the duty of the railway to provide sufficiently good accommodation to 
shelter them both from rain and the sun; therefore, I would appeal to the 
Honourable Member in charge to give suitable facilities to the pilgrims 
that go to Benares. Their number is increasing every year, and the shed 
which has been erected on platform No. 2 should be enlarged and that too 
very soon. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Mr. President, the very few 
remarks I have to make I should like to commence by expressing with the 
other Members of this House our appreciation of the efforts of the railway 
companies and the Bail way Board which have enabled the H onourable the 
-Commerce Member to make the very excellent statement of affairs which 
he presented to us on Saturday morning. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Presi¬ 
dent (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

We can only hope that he has not expressed his views as to the future 
with too much optimism. He himself qualified his optimistic outlook with 
the hope that things would be better next year. What struck me in the 
course of the debate today has been the almost general statement by Mem¬ 
bers of the alteration of their views in regard to State versus Company 
managed railways. 

An Honourable Member: No, no: only one Member. 


Sir Leslie Hudson: I think I am correct in saying, at least four Mem¬ 
bers have eulogised Company managed railways as against State managed 
railways. I do not wish to press the point, but we all remember the long 
and heated discussions when the change took place some years ago. 

Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member mentioned in the course 
•of his speech that, of the few new works which were projected for the 
coming year, one is still under investigation, and that is the Bombay Sind 
connection. Ten years ago, when this was first mooted,—I think it was 
in 1922,—there was a certain amount of enthusiasm for it in the Province 
from which I come, but I think there is quite a change of opinion there now 
in many quarters. The arguments then were partly an improved mail 
service. That has been largely altered now by the aeroplane service bet¬ 
ween Bombay and Karachi. Then there was the argument of the discom¬ 
fort to passengers having to tranship,' but even that I do not think is quite 
so marked now, and in any case very shortly a number of passengers will 
also travel by air, and generally speaking, I think that we are of the opinion 
in the Bombay Presidency that, unless a very good case for this connection 
being a remunerative one is made out, Government should not undertake 
it. 
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Then, my friend, Mr. A, Das, has just been speaking about the experi¬ 
ment ^of Diesel oil engines. I have understood, Sir, that in this country 
in certain parts of the very dry districts of Sind and the Punjab, these 
Diesel oil engines will overcome the difficulties which are at present ex¬ 
perienced in the matter of fuel and also in the matter of water supply. I 
further understand that certain Diesel oil engines, which have been running, 
have turned out to be at any rate a moderate success, and the inauguration 
of the services which are to come in Southern India should certainly give 
us a very good line by which to decide as to whether or not these Diesel 
oil engines should be encouraged elsewhere on the Indian railways. 

Mr. A. Das: They have proved a failure in Northern India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: They have proved a success. 

Mr. A. Das: My information is that they have proved a failure in 
Northern India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I believe there are Diesel oil engines running in this 
country, which have proved a success. 

Then; my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, referred to the manufacture of 
locomotives in this country. We are looking forward to the time when 
India will be able to manufacture most things for herself. There seems 
to be no very strong reason why skilled mechanics should not be brought 
out from England to teach our artisans out here how to construct loco¬ 
motives in this country. 

My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, will remember that 
there has been some discussion in regard to Railway Receipts being given 
the status of Negotiable Instruments. It would greatly please a large 
number of commercial interests in this country if the Honourable Member 
would be able to assure us that Government are still looking into the possi¬ 
bility of this being done. Sir, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Rural): Mr. Deputy President, I am extremely grateful for being able to* 
catch your eye at the sixteenth attempt. The misfortune, Mr. Deputy- 
President, is this, that we are unattached to any Party, and as such your 
gaze does not penetrate so far. The constituency I represent here in this 
House is certainly a very important one. It stands to the south of the 
banks of the Bay of Bengal and to the north of the Mainpur Hills. It is 
quite a large area, and as such it is my incumbent duty to say something 
on the general aspects of this Railway Budget. 

To start with, I had the idea to follow the precedent of some of the 
Honourable Members who have preceded me to resort to manuscript 
oratory, but I find, Sir, that if I take to reading the short notes that I 
have jotted down, it will take more time than if I followed the usual 
course of speaking ex tempore. 

At the outset, it must be said to the credit of the Railway Administration 
that they have been surely kind enough hot to put any deficit figure above 
the tune of 5£ crores. It is certainly no consolation to the taxpayers of 
this country that it will' be taken off from the Depreciation Fund and that 
that amount will be spread over a period of ten years. There may be some 
justification for not realising the Actuals and the expectations they had 
formed on the returns, but if I may be permitted to mention oneorttw® 
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matters, in that connection, I think it will be interesting to the House. 
You will remember, Sir, that Sir George Rainy, delivering his budget speech 
for 1930-31, mentioned very pertinently for the consideration of the railway 
authorities that, so far as railway earnings on the traffic side were con¬ 
cerned, they were being eaten away by oozings and^ filtrations. My 
submission to the ^Railway Board is that they should first of all stop all 
these oozings and filtrations, because once they are stopped, I can assure 
you, they will be able to find lots of reserves to be set apart, and the 
deficits will not have to come out of the Depreciation Fund, and this 
action has been very rightly adversely commented upon from all parts of 
the House. 

The Honourable the Commerce Member has mentioned what are the 
ills responsible for bringing down the income of the railways, and, in that 
connection, I should very much like to submit one thing, and it is iihis, 
that no amount of lowering your third class fare will be of any use,—you 
can take it from me—no amount of giving facilities to the tourists from 
America and Euroj>e will bring in larger revenues, and no amount of 
raising the platforms at wayside places, where you do not find sometimes 
even two passengers, is likely to bring in any larger returns. My advice 
to the Railway Administration is—look round and try to stop the codings 
and filterings, and then I can assure you that you shall not have to come 
to this House with the old tale of a deficit budget. 

Mr. Deputy President, certainly one needs some time in order to deal 
with these matters fully, but still I think I may be permitted to mention 
one or two facts for the consideration of the Treasury Benches. My 
esteemed friend, the Commerce Member, has invited the attention of this 
Assembly to paragraph 11 of his speech wherein he has asked for suggestions 
with regard to the formation of the coming Statutory Railway Board. 
You will realise that that practically connotes the separation of the Railway 
Budget from the purview of this Legislative Assembly. Nobody knows 
wdiat will be the kind of constitution that will come under the caption of 
a Federal Assembly, but if it be the idea of the Government—I do not know 
what is their idea—that it will be a separate body absolutely independent 
of the Legislature, I am afraid I could not be a party to such an 
arrangement. Further, if the Government are anxious to take away the 
Railway Administration or the Railway Board from the so-called political 
influence, my suggestion to them would be to try the experiments which 
have been tried elsewiiere. I think, though not as a permanent measure, 
they might try to have a sort of body just like the Port Trusts that we 
have here in this country, but on one and one condition alone, that that 
body will be a sort of subordinate agency under a Ministry of Transport 
and that Ministry will be responsible to the Federal Legislature. If that 
is done, I think perhaps a fairly large section of this House might not 
have any grouse with the- Government on that score. 

Coming, again, to paragraph 6 of his Budget speech, I see that the 
Commerce Member' thinks that if certain of the suggestions that he has 
mentioned in his speech are carried out, perhaps the railway income might 
go up. In that connection I might say that that would not be sufficient, 
because there are lots of areas in this country wffiich are still untapped. 
If a proper policy is followed, and say, in my part of the’ country, if the 
Assam Bengal Railway thinks it wise enough to extend our railway lines 
up to the borders of Burma, that is likely to bring in a large amount of 
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revenue. If the E. B. Bail way, instead of shifting the Goalundo Ghat 
from place to place and year after year, only pitched upon a permanent 
site, it would also bring in a certain amount of revenue. These are one 
or two matters which the Bailway Board ought to see whether they are 
not worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Deputy President, there is a certain passage in the Budget speech 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member with regard to wiiat Mr. Pope 
has done. In that connection, you may remember that this enquiry is 
nob the first of its kind. There have been a number of enquiries of that 
nature, one by the Acwortli Committee, later on there is also that enquiry 
by the Dickinson Committee, and, if their recommendations had been carried 
out, I am sure that there would have been no necessity for a gloomy tale. 

Lastly, as I think I have come to the end of my time, I should like 
to say one or two words with regard to the much maligned subject of 
minority representation in the services of the railways. Mr. Deputy 
President, I hope that Sir Cowasji Jehangir and other Nationalists and 
Independents, who feel sore at the mere mention of minorities in this 
House, will excuse me if I, representing as I do, a separate constituency, 
ask for a just and equitable treatment of my people. It is not my intention 
to suggest to the Bailway Board that they should do everything at once, 
but in that connection you will remember that, as a result of our importuni¬ 
ties, if I may say so, the administration of Sir George Bainy was very kind 
to depute a special officer to make enquiries with regard to our position in 
the railway services, especially in the State Bailway services. I am told 
that that report is awaiting the decision of the Government of India on the 
railway side. Our complaint is still this that there has not been any enquiry 
so far as the Company managed railways are concerned, and unless and 
until the Bailway Board bring into line the Company managed lines also, 
our grievance will still continue. Maulvi Saiyyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur 
has asked pertinently, how is it that it has taken such an inordinately long 
time for the Government to hit on a formula regarding the representation 
of minorities in the services which would be just and equitable to them. 
I do not know whether the Government have got something else up in 
their sleeves; j^robablv they are contemplating another enquiry. But bo 
put my submission succinctly and broadly in a word, the minorities have 
given a very long rope to the Government of India on the railway side and 
it is high time that the railway administration came to a quick decision with 
regard to f Lis important matter. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member's time is up. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I congratulate the 
Honourable the Bailway Member on the retrenchment campaign that he 
has adopted in the field of printing and stationery. Last year he intro¬ 
duced the retrenchment of these statements of different railways from 
foolscap to octavo size, and this year following the last year's precedent, 
I believe, he has curtailed the cost of printing his Budget speech by 
making his speech as small as he could. I wish that it would have been 
better had he not adopted this retrenchment in the printing of his speech. 
Sir, in the speech of the Honourable Member he has not given us any¬ 
thing except a few figures. If he thinks that the Budget speech should 
consist of simply a statement of expected 
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then I think he has failed in his retrenchment as it could have been given 
to us in the form of a statement of figures printed in a page or two. 

Now, Sir, I have got another complaint to make against him. In his- 
last year's speech, in winding up the general discussion, he referred to 
several points and promised to look into them; and, Sir, I thought he 
wouM come forward with some sort of statement a*s to the results of such 
inquiries and investigations. In particular, I would like to quote the two 
statements made by him, one in regard to the calling of public tenders 
for coal contracts and the other regarding investigation into the causes 
of the fall in revenue* He said: 

“We have issued a circular to the effect that in future in every such case, where 
possible, tenders should be called for . . 

And the other statement is: 

“My friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, made certain suggestions He suggested that we- 
should examine and ascertain the causes which have led to this fall in our revenues. 
Well, Sir, that, I think, is a very reasonable suggestion to make and something on 
those lines has been in my own mind. I can assure him that I shall follow it up and 
see how far it will lead us.” 

But nowhere has he told us about these inquiries. Certainly this- 
House would like to be told whether such calling of public tenders has 
given the railways any saving or not, as otherwise it is not possible for 
the House to judge whether the criticism levelled by Mr. Ghuznavi was 
right or whether the attitude taken in 1932 by the predecessor of the 
Honourable Member in regard to this question was right. I would say 
that if the Honourable Member would have made a serious effort to find 
out the case of the fall in revenue, I am positive he would have found 
that the two main causes in the fall in revenue from passenger fares are 
firstly the Bailway Board’s apathy towards the comforts and conveniences 
of third class passengers and, secondly, due to the increase in railway 
fares of all classes. Taking the first point, that is the comforts and con¬ 
veniences of the third class passengers, I say that Government have not 
done anything in the matter. Sir, opening of a* refreshment stall here 
and appointing a few watermen there are not what is wanted. Whenever 
we bring this charge, we are told that so many raised platforms have 
been made and so many watermen have been appointed for supply of 
drinking water for passengers. Sir, it is not long ago, a Member of this 
House had the fortune or the misfortune of meeting the Birector of 
..Traffic in connection with the reservations of third class carriages on the 
North Western Bailway. In the course of the conversation, the officer- 
in question stated that it was not possible to reserve compartments as 
the present programme of third class construction has been changed. The 
railways are now constructing only bigger third class compartments of 40 
to 60 seats, or even more. The idea underlying must be twofold. One 
is that if bigger compartments are made* third class passengers will not 
be able to ask for reservation. The second idea is that the space re¬ 
quired for the provision of latrine in the case of smaller third class com¬ 
partments can be utilized for seating more passengers. I ask you, Sir, 
to imagine the picture of 40 or 60 passengers in a compartment with 
children and women huddled together, having one small latrine to use 
during their journey over long distances. I think it is worse than hell. 
Is this the way the Bailway Board is doing their duty by the country? 
The officers do not care for the comforts or discomforts. Because by the 
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-time they become Directors of Traffic or hold some equal rank, they be¬ 
come pretty senior and have earned their pension, and they know that 
in a few years’ time they would be going back to England. You can 
never expect sympathy from such officers for our countrymen. I would 
seriously ask my friend, the* Railway Member, to take into serious consider¬ 
ation whether they should not revert to the old system of small third class 
compartments or 8 or 12 seats or 16 seats at the most with one latrine 
each for such compartments- Especially the rakes which are expected to 
run over more than 100 miles must not be allowed to have such bigger 
third class compartments. 

Coming to the question of fans, India being a tropical country, the 
‘Condition of third class passengers can better be imagined than described 
as to their miseries due to the absence of fans in the summer. Sir, a 
small second class compartment of one-fourth the size of a big third class 
•compartment is provided with two fans for a very few passengers, but the 
railways cannot ffiid money to provide even two fans in each of the big 
third class compartments where 60 passengers or more are crowded. In 
this connection, I would also invite the attention of the House to the 
fact that in the other railways the issue of week end tickets to all classes 
is permitted, but in the B.B. and C.I. metre gauge, week end tickets are 
only issued to first and second class passengers, and not to the poor third 
•class passengers, for reasons best known to the authorities. 

In coming to the fall in revenue due to the rail-road competition, I 
would draw the attention of the Members to the fact that it is the third 
class passengers who have boycotted the, railways wherever they could 
owing to the maltreatment of the railway officials as well. I can state on 
facts reported to me that in the Saharanpur, Hardwar and Delira Dun 
section and the Kalka-Simla section, most of the passengers avail them¬ 
selves of the motor service. In the Hardwar station, hundreds of third 
class passengers are locked out of the platform and they are not allowed 
to come to the platform till the trains actually arrive at the platform-- 
After the train arrives, a small wicket gate is opened and passengers are 
allowed to fight their passage in as the train stops only for a few minutes. 
These passengers are created like cattle. After all, they are men. They 
have got their sense of revenge as well. As soon as the bus services have 
come into existence, they have availed of them. In this House, the Hon¬ 
ourable the Railway Member was asked last year to move about incognito 
to see how the railway officials treated illiterate third class passengers, 
not to speak of third class passengers, but how they treat even higher 
class Indian passengers, with due deference to the Station Superinten¬ 
dents of the Delhi Station, whom we have always found to be of the 
type that is desired. 

In coming to the question of retrenchment, I am very sorry to tell 
my friend that in the railways best men are not recruited for the posts 
vacant, but- on the contrary, posts are created for the men. Here, Sir, 
I hold in my hand the Standing Finance Committee, report sent to us 
with the Budget papers in which I find the sanction of as many as 16 
temporary posts of officers ranging from a pay of Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,500 
being made permanent. At first, temporary posts are created, and, after 
keeping them as such for a few years, these pests are shown to be. a 
necessity and the hands of the Standing Finance Committee are forced 
to make them permanent. I ask, Sir, is the present time proper for mak¬ 
ing new permanent posts when the railways are still passing through bad 
times and when they are being run by loans from ■ Depreciation Fun'di 
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year after year? These new additions to present posts reminds me of 
a story. Sir, once a Nawab wanted a favourite of his to be employed, and 
he asked his Wazir to find out some post for him. The Wazir found that 
there were no posts vacant and no officer was required for the State, but 
as the Nawab *s desire was to be met, the Wazir created a post for the 
man and that was for catching rats in the record room of the State. In 
India, we always find such posts being created for men and not find men 
for the posts vacant. 

Before closing, I should like to make a remark, in regard to what was 
said by the Honourable Member on my left, I mean Mr. Dudhoria. He 
suggested that the Jamalpur workshops should be closed and transferred 
to some other place. I was very much surprised to hear that from him.? 
Jamalpur and other parts have been seriously affected by the recent 
earthquake and it is important that more employment should be given to 
those helpless labourers. It is the duty of the railways and of every 
man to support those labourers from starvation. I would suggest to the 
Honourable Member that he should not pay any heed to this sugges¬ 
tion. 

Bhai Parma Band (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Before I 
begin my speech on the Bail way Budget, I must also join in the chorus 
of congratulations that have been offered to the Honourable Member for 
Bailways. I think every one of us recognises the value of the work that 
the Honourable Member has done during the last few months, not only as 
Member for the Bailways* but as Member for Commerce in settling the 
Indo^ Japanese commercial relations. I quite agree with my Honourable 
friend, Sir Henry Gidney, in his view that taking into consideration the 
industrial development in this country and that of the trade and indus-, 
tries throughout the whole world, along with the hard competition with 
which our industries are confronted, it would be quite appropriate that 
the Honourable Member’s portfolio should be divided into two- One 
cannot think that it is now possible for one man to discharge his duties in 
respect of both these Departments very faithfully. Then, again, support¬ 
ing Sir Henry Gidney, I have tc point out one more thing and that is 
that the railway officers—the Agents and their subordinates—act very 
autocratically. They are in a way autocrats in their own branch, whom it 
is very difficult to approach even for the railway employees, and to have 
their grievances redressed. 

I have to refer to one particular case which has been going on 
for the last three years about the Travelling Ticket Examiners on the 
North Western Bailway, and myself and Sir Henry Gidney and some 
other Members of this House had' to approach the” late Financial Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Parsons, and also our Honourable friend, Mr. P. E. Eau, 
about their grievances. Part of their grievances has no doubt been con¬ 
sidered. They were all on a sudden in a way transferred from their cadre 
to another cadre and their allowances were practically reduced to nothing. 
Well, gradually, after repeated representations, we find that they have 
been made an offer of their accepting a substitute of their old pay without 
an assurance being given that they would get the old allowance which 
they could get as Travelling Ticket Examiners in their old service. Wei 
should not lose sight of the fact that the position of the Travelling Ticket 
Examiners is a very difficult one. They are unpopular with the public, 
and they have to do very hard duties and have to run some land of risks 
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by travelling in the running train. It was said that it was for the purpose 
of economy that the whole cadre was in a way practically abolished and 
the men were transferred to another cadre. I would repeat here their 
request that the question of their allowance should be considered again and 
I would request the Financial Commissioner of Railways to give sympa¬ 
thetic consideration to this, their last grievance. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Their old allowances were part 
of their pay. 

Bhai Parma Hand: As my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has 
suggested, their old allowances were, part of their pay, and it is 
PM " very very unreasonable and strange that they are being de¬ 
prived of the allowances which were being paid to them as part of their 
pay. Some of them had learnt to live in a very comfortable style on ac¬ 
count of their salaries, naturally their condition now is very hard- 1 

There is another case of autocracy in the Department to which I want 
to make a reference. Only a few days ago, some eight candidates, as 
apprentice Permanent Way Inspectors were discharged. They had been 
given regular pay by the Department. They passed the first examination, 
they passed also the second examination, but, in the third year, eight of 
them were not able to come out successful, and so they were discharged. 
They are not now fit for anything. The Railway Department did incur 
quite a lot oi expenditure on paying every one of them, say, on an aver¬ 
age Rs. 100 per month during their apprenticeship, and now they are dis¬ 
charged, and fresh men are being taken in their places. The Department 
will thus have to incur a similar expenditure on these new men. They 
submitted a petition. It was in the discretion of the Chief Engineer, 
Horth Western Railway, to give them another chance. They have been 
to him, but he has refused point blank to consider their case and they 
are now wandering about not knowing what to do. They hawe naturally 
submitted a representation to the Financial Commissioner and I would 
just appeal to him to consider their case on the grounds of justice and 
equity and also to save the Railway Department another big expenditure. 
What they want only is that they should be given another chance and 
they would have the benefit of training at their own cost. They do not 
want any guarantee for getting job on this line. They are prepared to 
try their luck on some other line. They would be quite content to try 
their chance on other railways in this country. 

Sir, after pointing out the above typical cases, I just want to say that 
I had no wish, even for the sake of these grievances, to intervene in thi& 
debate, I have risen to clear up one thing. I heard my Honourable 
friend, Sayyid Murtuza Saheb, speaking about the rights of the minorities. 
I was prepared not to take notice of what Sayyid Murtuza Saheb said, 
thin kin g that he might not have been present throughout the Session, 
and perhaps he wa*s not aware of the full facts of the case. But when I 
found my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, getting up and repeat¬ 
ing the same claim again which had been repeated in this House for years 
past, I thought it was my duty to explain another point of view. Sir, 
my position, as well as that of some of those Honourable Members who 
think with me, is that it is quite wrong in this House to raise, this ques¬ 
tion of the services on communal grounds. These services should all be 
filled on the sole consideration of merit and efficiency; and those people 
who want to have their claims recognized in the various services, be they 
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public services, or railway or postal services, should try to qualify them¬ 
selves for that service and try to stand in fair competition with other 
communities. But as this claim was very often pressed upon the Gov¬ 
ernment and our Honourable Muslim frieoids were stressing this point 
off‘and on, the Government had to yield, and a special officer was ap¬ 
pointed by the Bailway Department to make an investigation into the 
claims of the minorities. Sir, that officer presented his report. That re¬ 
port was"discussed by us and I had also to say quite a.good .deal about 
Mr. Hassan’s report on the railway services. As I could gather then, 
the point was made clear that the Mussalman element in the railway 
services, taking all the subordinates and higher services together, averag¬ 
ed about one-fourth of the services throughout India, I mean, that was 
so taking an average of the whole of the services throughout the whole of 
India. My argument then was that if the services are to be given on the 
basis of population, the Muslims had already got their proper share and 
they had no right to demand any increase; but, as in the, Constitution, 
that was being framed for us, the principle of weightage was recognised, 
we thought, they were claiming a similar weightage, in railway services. 
I think this fact was recognised by the Department and we were told by 
the Honourable Member for the Bailways that decisions on that report 
were being formulated, and would be announced in this House. I do not 
know exactly the terms of the decision, but, talking as a Hindu, we be¬ 
lieved that they were not fair to us. All the same, we thought that the 
preference, given by that decision to the recruitment of the minority com¬ 
munities in various services, should have quite satisfied our Muslim friends 
in.this House. It is quite a surprise for me to see that the same old 
question, the same old cry, is being repeated in this House. The decision 
has already been arrived at and announced- 

The question is, who are the minorities? It is not only the Muslims 
who form the minority, but there are also the Anglo-Indians and the 
Christians. Now, taking all these minority communities together, there 
was a minority pact made in London by the members of these communities. 
It is for them now to decide amongst themselves as to what ought to be the 
share of these, minority communities in the railway services. So far as I 
can judge from the figures which were given by Mr. Hassan, the Hindus 
have not even got their due share in all the services. Which of the 
minorities had an unusual advantage, I do not care. That will be seen 
from-the figures that are published in the book. But taking all the 
minorities together as one body, as they have framed one separate pact 
for “themselves, I think Honourable Members, belonging to the Muslim 
community, should go to their friends, other minorities, and get their 
share from them who have probably got much more in the railway services. 
They are sadly mistaken if they think that the Hindus have got more 
than their share. I can only tell them that thei Hindus have not got 
their proper share on the population ratio basis. That is the point that 
I want to make clear. 

In the first place, I and other persons of my way of thinking protest 
ngainst this very principle, of giving services on communal basis. Unfor¬ 
tunately it has been accepted by the Government in the case of railways. 
We all deplore that its introduction is being attempted in higher public 
services as well. It is like introducing poison not only in the constitu¬ 
tion, but in the whole body politic of India by dividing the various com¬ 
munities throughout the services in various departments. I may, again. 
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assure my Muslim friends that the Hindus have not got any more share 
in the railway services than they deserve. It may be that other people, 
who have done greater service in the Railway Department in early days, 
are given more posts, because they have been serving the Department 
for a long time. In fact, I admit that it is they who have brought this’ 
Department to this level and, therefore, they deserve some concession for 
be made to them. I warn my friends of the Muslim com muni ty that, if 
they again press forward their claim for more appointments, we shall also 
have the same right to press our claims on the Honourable the Commerce 
"Member, namely, that by giving any kind of undue preference to others 
in these services, the claims of the Hindus, who have devotedly served 
the railways all this time, should not be ignored. 

Mir. G. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I shall be very brief at this fag-end of the 
day when I find non-official colleagues of mine are still rising. Sir,- I 
quite agree with the Honourable and gallant Member, Cplonel Sir Henry 
Gidney, that the time has come when all the machinery required for the 
railways, locomotives and everything, should be made in this oountry, 
I am very pleased that such a suggestion should have come from Colonel 
Sir Henry Gidney, for he has always maintained that the statutory Indians, 
must look upon India as their motherland. I am glad that that suggestion 
has the approval of the Leader of the European Group, Sir Leslie Hudson. 
I hope that we will soon have Indian railways being run with Indian 
machinery, made in India, so that Mr. Joshi will be satisfied that Indian 
labour will have expanded opportunities. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Better third class carriages. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: As Colonel Sir Henry- Gidney says, better third 
class carriages, because the claims of third class passengers cannot be 
ignored. Mr. Joshi has already referred to them, and I shall take the 
opportunity of speaking on them on a cut motion. I would .only say this- 
that I do not see any reason why the Government should not introduce 
third class monthly return tickets for long journeys and thus giving them 
the same facility that they have in certain places weekly return tickets 
for first and second class passengers, for, as Mr. Joshi has truly said, the 
third class passengers are the mainstay of railways. I am glad to notice 
in the speech of the Honourable the Commerce Member that he proposes 
to honour the Resolution of my friend, Mr, Gbpika Romon Roy, by 
building low platforms. While I wish Assam every success in that matter, 
there is a railway called the Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway which is 
as backward as the Assam Railway and notorious for low platforms and 
I hope that the Honourable the Commerce Member will also take that 
railway into his consideration. There is also another railway, Polachi 
Palghat Railway, and that too is known for low platforms. 

I shoud certainly make a reference to the speech of my Honourable- 
friend from Calcutta, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azina. 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: He comes from* Chittagong. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: He comes from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
Chittagong is certainly nearer than Delhi is to Calcutta. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not think so. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: However, mv tim e is short.. As the Honour¬ 
able Member for Chittagong speaks very clearly, he brings matters to a 
head as he certainly brought in regard to the communal question. But 
I admire him as he is working for his community and I have the same 
admiration for Bhai Parma Hand, the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
working for his community. Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim strongly protested against 
the formation of the new railway authority to which I have agreed. My 
friend, Mr. Joshi, has also agreed and there is no more radical Member* 
in this House than Mr. Joshi. If he (Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim) reads the report, 
he will understand our opinions. I shall tell you straightaway why we 
want this new railway authority, for I shall speak fully on this subject 
when the cut motion of Dr. Ziauddin, himself an honoured Member, or 
•of Sardar Sant Singh, or of Mr. K. C. Neogv comes up. This much 
I may say straightaway. We had Bhai Parma Nand’s eloquent speech and 
we also had Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim’s sincere and eloquent speech. Bhai 
Parma Hand was equally sincere. We have had so many sincere speeches 
on the place of communities. There is our gallant friend who came before 
our Eailwav Committee in London and valiantly fought the ease for his 
community. Well, the time has come to transfer all these communal 
discussions from the floor of the House to an authority created by a 
Minister responsible to this House. (Hear, hear.) That is our recom¬ 
mendation so far as the Pailway Authority is concerned, and Whitehall 
hag not agreed with our recommendations. I may say here in this place 
that this is not only the recommendation of the representatives of one 
community, but it is the recommendation of the representatives. of the 
other community which includes my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] • » 

Sir, we came first to a Hindu-Muslim Pact and turned the tables on 
Whitehall. If my Honourable friend reads the Statutory Eailwav Board 
Committee Eeport, he will find that we have not constituted what, in 
his abysmal ignorance, he was prepared to call a ‘Tort Trust”. No, Sir, 
not even a Eailway Trust ! But we have certainly agreed to the creation 
•of a new railway authority when these stinking communal discussions 
will no longer be heard. We have cur differences with Whitehall in that 
matter, and because, we Hindus and Muslims united in the Committee, 
and we, Hindus and Muslims, did not agree with the representatives of 
His Majesty’s Government and because we took into consideration the 
feelings of this House, therefore what happened? Sir Samuel Hoare has 
been obliged to write a memorandum^ deploring certain of our suggestions 
and I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, will read that 
memorandum before he appears on the floor of the House for a full-dress 
debate. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: I have read it. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend says he has read it, and 
I am glad he has done so, but he has not benefited by the wisdom of our 
report. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney: It is a confidential report. 
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Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member will excuse me. It is 
a public document which can .be purchased for six pence at His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office. In England it appeared in all the newspapers. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It did not appear in India. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: It did appear in India also, at least a very good 
summary. I am very careful when I discuss facts on the floor of the House. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It was a confidential document. How 
did it appear in the Indian Press ? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I hold a copy in my hand. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I also have it. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friends, the Raja Bahadur and 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, both not Members of the Co mmi ttee, have got 
the memorandum and this was also given hv the Government to the Press. 
When the Government gave it, it could not be a confidential memorandum. 
All that I need say is this. Two or three years ago, on the floor of the 
House, I moved a Resolution for the formation of the Statutory Railway 
Board. I was condemned by a certain section of the newspapers and 
Tepresentatives of the Associated Press masquerading as special correspon¬ 
dents spreading lies in the newspapers. I was condemned by certain 
Honourable Members on the floor of the House, they disapproved, not 
condemned, they certainly had fche right of disapproval when such a drastic 
change was made. We took their disapproval seriously into consideration 
and every representation of this House was also considered and we made 
the recommendation that we did. There is a difference between us and 
Whitehall in the matter and I will say “do not draw a red-herring of a 
communal kind across the path, but transfer this curse of eommunalism 
from the floor of the House to the new authority”. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Pyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I never thought that this Budget will drag us in com¬ 
munal question. Undoubtedly we are here to tell to the Government 
whatever our grievances are. But today, as we are examining the budgetary 
position of the Commerce Department of the Government of India, I shall 
appeal to my Honourable friends in the House that, just as they had sunk 
their difference in London, they should do the same here in India. Sir, 
we have for a long time worked on a Committee which was styled the 
Committee for the purchase of B. N. W. R. and R. K. R. and others, 
and for a long time the discussions went on, and ultimately the Committee 
came to a decision that as soon as the funds and favourable times per¬ 
mitted, the Government must purchase those railways. This is not the 
time that I should develop any argument for the purchase of railways 
from Companies and for Company railways to become State railways. 
'That matter has been long settled and I think it is now the policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and there is no need to develop the argument in favour 
<of State railways. Knowing that these Company-managed railways are 
paying very high dividends to their shareholders, knowing also that they 
extend to very long distances, I am at variance with the views of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, who said on the floor of the House that the 
Company-managed railways look after the comforts of the passengers better, 
•and that they are better managed than the State railways. I also have 
:some experience of the B. and N. W. R. and the R. K. R. management. 
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because I come from Lucknow which is practically the headquarters of 
both the railways, and as I do not want to say anything against them, 

I wish only to point out that the State-managed railways are in no way 
inferior to the Company-managed railways. As regards the State-managed 
railways, we have at least the satisfaction of approaching here the Honour¬ 
able Member for Railways and the Railway Board, whereas, in' the case 
of Company-managed railways, our complaints, our representations, our 
views and our solicitations are absolutely unheard, and nobody cares for' 
them. Every one knows what is the state of their affairs and what is the 
condition of their management, not to say of the third class passengers alone, 
but even first and second class passengers. My sole contention today 
before the House is that a Committee having decided long ago that these 
two railways should be purchased, yet we do not find any mention in the 
Budget for the purchase of these railways which will undoubtedly be pay¬ 
ing in the long run. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Where is the money? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, asks, where is the money. If we see to the speech of the Honour¬ 
able Member for Railways which he made on the floor of the House the- 
other day, if we turn to page 6, it says: 

“If we find that these projects are likely to be remunerative under present condi¬ 
tions of cheap money and low prices of material and desire to start construction during 
the next working season, we shall take steps to place our proposals before the Standing 
Finance Committee for Railways and ask the Assembly for the requisite additional 
grant.” , 

This was said in connection with another matter, though. But the- 
same argument would apply to the purchase of these two big railways, 
and I am sure nobody here will deny that, just as the other State railways* 
have been paying, these two railways also will be paying. Why should 
they not be paying to the State especially when the Companies are paying 
huge dividends as much as 18 per cent, to the shareholders. I do nob see, 
therefore, any reason why they should not be paying concerns when taken- 
over by the State ? In this sentence, which I have read before the House, 
there are only two points, that the business should be remunerative, and 
the other point is that you should have cheap money and low prices. With< 
these three items satisfied, you can purchase the railways and the mate¬ 
rials for the railways very cheap. You can also get money very cheap now, 
even at the rate of one or two per cent. I do not see any reason why 
Government should not take the necessary steps to purchase these two* 
concerns now at once. My principal argument in favour of purchasing 
these railways is the inconvenience and inefficient management, and as I 
know that the State railways are better managed, and hence there is no¬ 
reason why we should not purchase these two railways. 

Then, Sir, I have read in the speech of the Railway Member that there- 
has been reduction in the number of passengers, and several speakers today 
have also referred to it. Why should it not be so when we see that no 
attention is paid to the convenience of third class passengers ? The third* 
class passengers are really the people who pay, and not the upper class 
people. The railway staff is always allowed to travel on free passes in 
first and second class compartments. How can you make money when 
passes are carelessly issued and without any idea as to how many members 
of the families of these railway servants can be taken to travel? I have- 
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Invariably found some families at least travelling free in the second or first 
class every time that I am on the train. If you reduce the rates and 
freights, the principle of diminishing returns will apply, and I am sure 
more passengers will travel on the railways and more goods sent. There 
is a vicious circle. You now reduce the number of passenger trains on 
the State railways. Mail and Express trains are for the convenience of 
the upper class passengers, and the passenger trains which are mostly for 
the convenience of the poorer classes have been stopped by you. If you 
reduce the number of trains, you certainly reduce the number of passengers 
and then you come here and say that, as the passengers are less in 
number, you have to reduce the number of trains. This is a vicious circle 
round which every time we find the arguments of Government Members 
revolving. 

As regards return tickets and reduced fares, I remember, Sir, several 
Members last year and the year before last signed an application to the 
IRailway Department to issue return tickets or to reduce fares for the 
Ajmere Fair on the Ajmere Urs. But no heed was paid to it, and the 
reply was given that they could not do it. It is on the occasion of these 
festivals and melas that return tickets or reduced fares should be intro¬ 
duced just.as they are allowed during the Christmas holidays. It is an 
advertisement. You want to advertise in foreign countries, but you do 
not really advertise, with that sincerity which is expected of you, in your 
own country. 

Sir, I remember to have put a question in this House sometime ago 
to the effect that there was a station in my constituency which is known 
as Rahmatnagar station. The people of the neighbouring places and the 
place where the station is situated put in a memorial to the effect that 
the station should be named Amethi-Bandigi Mian. But the Railway 
Department did not care for the wishes of the people and they threw away 
the application. In my question I suggested that owing to the name of 
the station not being changed, the income of that station was going down. 
The reason is that the people have boycotted the station and have taken 
to the buses and motor lorries and motor cars and even to ekkas although 
it involves trouble, rather than go to the station. Not only passengers have 
boycotted it, but even, goods are not sent from that station. When I put 
the question, the reply was given that the local authorities should be 
approached, but how can that be done? This is a Central subject and 
how can this thing be brought up before the Local Government- and the 
Local Council ? This is how the people are disappointed and the railways 
become unpopular, and when people submit prayers and memorials, no 
heed is paid to them. 

Then, Sir, in my part of the country pipes have been laid in the inter 
class lavatories. They have been so placed that they drizzle at every place 
in the whole compartment, and when the people approached the railway 
authorities, they were told that the pipes were so made. The result is 
that bodies and clothes of passengers get spoiled and thus they prefer 
to travel in motor cars or motor lorries. 

Sir, there is one more point that I have to lay before this House, and 
that is about the strategic railways. Members of the House, who have 
preceded me, have referred to it, and I join in that chorus in asking 
Government that if this matter is to be discussed and if this money is to 
be had, the Government can very easily have it in their Army Budg^ 
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or in the General Budget rather than in the Bailway Budget. If these 
two erores are taken away, then the deficit will not be there as high as it 
appears to be. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Co mm erce and Bail- 
ways): Sir, may I begin by expressing my appreciation of what has fallen 
from Honourable Members in respect of myself and for the ma nn er in which 
they have received this Budget? I think I merit and can claim the 
sympathy of this House because my charge of the Bailway Department has 
happened to synchronise with a period of unparalleled world depression 
which has made it essential for us to adopt a policy of caution, of retrench¬ 
ment and economy, which has postponed many schemes of importance and 
which has compelled us to play for safety and all that that implies. It has 
also happened to synchronise with a period of exceptional stress and activity 
in the sister department, the Commerce Department, which is linked with 
it in a single portfolio and which has rendered impossible the bestowal by 
me personally of an adequate amount of attention on the Bailway Depart¬ 
ment's multitudinous and complicated problems. I hope that these con¬ 
siderations will be borne in mind and that they will temper the hypercritical 
judgment which is so often visible in this House w T hen the Bailway Depart¬ 
ment comes before its bar to present the annual statement of its steward¬ 
ship. I have often attempted to analyse and tried to account for the 
attitude, almost of hostility, towards the Bailway Department which has 
so often been exhibited in this House and which is prepared to take for 
granted the guilt of the Bailway Department and throw upon it the onus 
of proving its innocence. It seems to me that no organisation, public or 
private, is brought into such close, such intimate and such continuing 
contact with the public as the Bailway Department. It is so to speak con¬ 
tinually and ceaselessly on its trial, literally every minute of the day and 
every day of the year. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that occasions should arise for legitimate criticism. The only wonder is 
that those occasions do not arise more often. If I may use a Baconian 
sentence “Men mark where they hit and not where they miss". A single 
instance of discourtesy or rudeness on the part of an employee, a single 
instance of negligence or inconvenience that may be experienced will very 
often warp the whole outlook of the person so affected towards the Bailway 
Department. No one, for instance, cares to remember- that there are 
something like 8,00,000 employees in the railways and that there must be 
some black sheep among them. I would ask this House most respect¬ 
fully and, through the House, I would ask the public sometimes to glance 
at the other side of the picture, at the organisation, the forethought, the 
unremitting care, the technical skill, the devotion to duty on the part of 
the lowest to the highest official, which are essential if the railways of 
India are to serve effectively and efficiently the administrative and economic 
meeds of the country. 

Now, I do not ask that criticism should be withheld. Criticism is 
absolutely essential, and, so far as we are concerned, w T e welcome that 
criticism; but I think I have a right to ask that the acerbity which so 
-often characterises speeches in the House may be tempered by the thought 
that if the railways have many defects to admit, they can also point to a 
splendid record of work often under the most difficult and adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, a record of work of which any railway in the world may well be 
proud. I would only ask Honourable Members that they should keep a 
proper perspective in their judgment on matters which come up before 
them. 
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The question of rates and fares is one of perennial interest, and, when¬ 
ever it is raised, it is always certain of exciting criticism and comment in 
this House. There are two schools of thought; one school contends that 
the infallible remedy for falling revenues is a reduction in rates and fares. 
The other school contends that, in order to meet such a situation, the 
proper course is a judicious and reasonable rise in rates and fares. We 
eventually decided to make a practical experiment and we hope that, as 
the result of this experiment, data will be available, they may not be 
conclusive data, but they will still be very valuable to enable us to decide 
what our future policy should be in this matter. I have already referred 
to the matter in my Budget speech: we have revised rates on the North 
Western Railway since the beginning of December for a period of six months. 
My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, asked why 
we did not extend that experiment to certain other railways in Southern 
India. My reply to that is this: we are merely making an experiment and 
its extension must depend upon the results that we obtain. 

Then suggestions have been made that the railways should reduce their 
rates in order to give assistance to agriculture and industries. Now, the 
position of the Railway Department has always been this: if we are 
expected to operate as a commercial concern, then obviously we must 
charge .rates which' are fully economic, that if Governments decide that 
assistance should be given to agriculture and industries, that assistance 
should not be indirect, concealed and vicarious as it would be if railway 
rates were reduced for the carriage of their products, but that it should 
be given directly and openly, so that the principle of giving assistance and 
the measure of assistance to be given may from time to time be capable 
of being examined and controlled by the Governments and the Legislatures 
concerned. From that position the Railway Department has never resiled. 
Yet, notwithstanding that, they have, during this period of stress and strain, 
come to the assistance of agriculture in the peculiar circumstances of the 
day. Many railways have, as Honourable Members are aware, reduced 
their freights for the carriage of rice and wheat. I can also say that in 
certain cases railways do, as a matter of fact, quote special rates for the 
products of certain industries, but that, of course, is for the purpose of 
increasing and stimulating traffic. 

Certain large questions concerning railway finance and organisation have 
been referred to from time to time, and they certainly require most careful 
examination. They are such questions as the revision of the convention of 
1924, the desirability or otherwise of a contribution from railway revenues 
in aid of the general revenues, the amount to be paid towards depreciation 
and amortisation, and the allocation of expenditure between revenue and 
capital. I had hoped, Sir, that it would have been possible for us to embark, 
during the current year, upon an examination of the question of the De¬ 
preciation Fund and the annual payments to it, but, after a very careful 
preliminary examination, we came to the conclusion that. all these large 
outstanding financial questions had better be made the subject of a simul¬ 
taneous comprehensive examination. That a definite policy in regard to 
these and connected matters should be arrived at, if the Statutory Railway 
Authority is to be in a position to function satisfactorily, goes without saying. 
The House may rest assured that the matter has not escaped our attention, 
in fact it is under our very active consideration. 

Then, Sir, I think it was my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who sug¬ 
gested,—and the suggestions have been put forward on more occasions than 
one in the interests of economy,—that a policy of amalgamation should fee 
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followed in respect of railway organizations and administrations. We realise 
the necessity for searching every avenue in order to secure economy, and' 
we realise that one of the few remaining directions in which economy may 
still be possible is amalgamation where it can be given effect to without - 
loss of efficiency. Honourable Members who have read the Beport of Mr. 
Pope will remember that this is one of the matters to which he has referred. 

I can assure Honourable Members that it is constantly before us. I would, 
however, point out that the opportunities for amalgamation will be greater * 
when more of the Companies’ administrations come under Government, 

It will, I think, readily be realised that to amalgamate two systems into’ 
& single administration may be beset with difficulties, whereas it may be 
easier to amalgamate three systems and turn them into two administrations. 
Now r , that of course, as I have said, will become easier when more of the * 
Companies * administrations come under Government. 

Sir, it is somewhat difficult, in the course of a reply like this, to touch 1 
on all matters which have been raised during the debate, and if, therefore, 

I fail to make my survey complete, I can only ask Honourable Members- 
to forgive me and to attribute my omission to the proper cause. 

I would like to begin with my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. I think that 
two at least of the figures quoted by him were correct. As for the rest, 
they were like the curate's egg right in parts. If my friend has any 
difficulty in following the figures to which he referred, I would suggest that 
he should spend half an hour with my Honourable friend, Mr. Bau, and’ 
I hope that his difficulties may be resolved. 

An Honourable Member: He is a wrangler. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I explain, Sir. I thought the explanation^ 
which Mr. Bau would give me would be put down in the footnote. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am quite sure that Mr. Bau will 
be prepared to give an explanation whenever my friend asks for it. 

Then, my friend suggested that he preferred that the three-wheeled' 
carriage winch w T as, I think, the description that he applied to the rail¬ 
way administration, to be turned into a two-wheeled vehicle. May I suggest 
to Mm in reply that, provided the three wheels are properly arranged, a 
three-wheeled vehicle may be much more stable than a two-wheeled one. 

My Honourable friend also was evidently filled with deep anxiety as- 
to what had become of the Depreciation Fund. I am sure deep down his 
mind he suspects when I, Mr. Bau and the present Members of the Bail¬ 
way Board leave their posts, and when the chest is opened, as happened 
in a famous case in Paris, that the millions will be found to have vanished. 
Sir, I can assure him that the Depreciation Fund is perfectly safe. He 
put the question to me last year duiing the course of the general debate, 
and I gave him an answer, and I should have hoped that that answer* 
would have satisfied him. May I repeat what I said then? “He”, that is* 
l)r. Ziauddin Ahmad, “wished to know where the Depreciation Fund of' 
ours is kept. It is merged in general balances, and we get on our balances 
the same rate of interest as is charged on our capital outlay”. I trust, Sir, 
that if my friend raises the same question next year, he will rest satisfied 
with the assurance that I will then give him that I have already replied to- 
his question. 
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My friend, Mr. Joski, referred to the Central Advisory Committee and 
suggested that last year it had not met even once. I think I expressed my 
regret that last year that had been the case, and, as a matter of fact, since 
.that time the Central Advisory Committee has met twice, and we have 
introduced what, I think, is a very important innovation in that the 
members of the Central Advisory Committee are now able to themselves 
suggest questions for discussion by the Committee. 

Then, my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamaekariar, made certain com¬ 
plaints in regard to the slowness of goods trains. In that matter I have 
.a certain amount of sympathy with him. I can assure him that through 
goods trains are now being run much more frequently than previously, 
and the matter will receive the attention of the Railway Board. 

He asked why, when we were building big bridges, we did not avail 
ourselves of the best technical and engineering skill. I can assure him. 
Sir, that any suggestion to the contrary is quite unfounded when applied to 
the case of the bridge to which we are referring, namely, the Sara Bridge. 
We took the best technical advice we could, but as I have said in my 
speech in introducing the Budget, engineering skill and foresight cannot 
.always cope with the forces of nature when they are uncontrolled. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Unchained- 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Unchained. 

My friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, asked, why the 
operating ratio on the North Western Railway was so mueh higher than 
that on certain other lines. May I point out to him that the answer is 
simple so far as the- North Western Railway is concerned, because it in¬ 
cludes strategic lines. So far as other railways are concerned, I think that 
the rise in the operating ratio is very largely due to the fall in receipts. 

I must express my gratitude to my friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, for what he said in regard to the Publicity Bureau. I myself 
think that it is a most useful and valuable institution, and the suggestions 
that he has made being based on his practical experience will, I am sure, 
he very warmly welcomed and carefully considered by the Railway Board 

Then, my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, made a very interesting suggestion. 
He asked why locomotives could not be built in. this country. That sug¬ 
gestion was taken up by more than cne Member of this House, and I believe 
that my friend, Mr. Thampan, has already tabled a Resolution in regard 
to that matter. I can tell my Honourable friend that the question has 
already been taken up, it was taken up some months ago, and I can assure 
the House that the possibilities will be most carefully examined. Sir 
Henry Gidney wished to know what was being done for the railway staff 
at Jamalpur in the matter of housing, loans, etc. I would like to assure 
him that the question has received attention, a temporary post of a 
special officer has been created in connection with the housing, foodstuffs, 
financial assistance and general assistance for the staff that has suffered 
at Jamalpur, and I can assure my Honourable friend that if the East Indian 
Railway Administration makes any further suggestions in the matter, they 
will be most sympathetically considered by the Railway Board and the 
Government. 

Sir Leslie Hudson asked, what was being done in the matter of giving 
railway receipts the status of negotiable instruments. The matter lias 
been referred to various authorities for their views, and we, are yet 
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in receipt of final opinions in regard to this question. I may say that there 
is a very great diversity of opinion in the views received from the various 
authorities referred to, who have replied. J can assure him, however, 
that the matter will be dealt with at the earliest possible opportunity. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Iihuput Sing, made certain complaints, 
so far as I was concerned. I am not going to spoon-feed my Honourable 
friend and I am not going to supply him with cut and dried summaries 
of what is contained in the papers that have been given him to read. I 
may tell him that if I did so, his mental faculties might soon suffer 
atrophy. (Laughter.) However, I would like to set his anxiety at rest 
on certain matters by telling him that, so far as the question of coal 
contracts is concerned, we have, as a matter of fact, called for tenders, 
those tenders are now before us and w r e are not yet in a position to say 
what the result wall be. In regard to his other question, as to the fall 
in receipts, I need only point out that one of the first fruits of the 
examination of that question is the experiment which we are now making 
on the North Western Bailway in regard to the general reduction of third 
class fares. 

I think that I have dealt with most of the points which have been 
raised in this debate. There is mly one matter on which in conclusion 
I should like to touch. Last year we had a Bail-Road Conference in 
Simla, and as a result of that Conference, the hope was engendered that 
there would be real co-operation in the future between the Railway Admi¬ 
nistrations on the one hand and Local and Provincial Administrations on 
the other in this most important matter of public communications. Wo 
for our part have already made it perfectly clear that we will not rush 
into any new extensions without the fullest consultation and discussion 
with the Local Governments and we hope that they in their turn will 
take into consideration the point of view of the railways in the interests 
of their own people before they embark on any policy of road construction* 
which may affect the railways. Indeed, it is not so much a matter of 
the point of view of the railways as the interests of the community at 
large. Speaking quite generally, I think that the limited resources avail¬ 
able can be most fruitfully and most economically spent in opening up 
new areas which are untapped and unnerved rather than in duplicating 
facilities which already exist. 

I would close with one final remaib in regard to the attitude of the' 

5 pm Department towards the competition which they will- 

P * M ‘ be called upon more and more to face from many quarters in 
the future. Wliatever may have been their attitude in the past, my 
clo&e contact with the Railway Administrations during the past eighteen 
months has left this much perfectly clear in my mind, namely, that the 
railways are alive to the fact that it i? only bj endeavouring to give better 
service, by endeavouring to give better value for money than their competi¬ 
tors, that they will be able to keep and to increase their clientele in the 
face of competition. That, Sir, is the suiiit which animates the Railway 
Administrations today and, I hope, will continue to animate them in the 
future. (Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 21st February, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Tenders for the Raising of Coal in State Railway Collieries. 

176. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) When did Government accept the principle 
of asking for tender regarding the raising of coal in the State Railway 
collieries ? 

( b ) For how many collieries did 4 they ask for tender thir year? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Government issued orders in 1933 that tenders 
should ®be called for in State-managed collieries. 

(b) Five, z.e., two at Giridih, one at Kargali, one at Bukharo, and one 
at Swang. 

Contractors for Raising Coal in State Collieries. 

177. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Have Government any approved list of 
contractors for raising coal in State collieries? 

(b) Do Government demand any deposit from the contractors before 
they are allowed to submit tenders? 

(c) If not, how do they expect to bar out unreal and fictitious tenders ? 

(d) Do Government contemplate framing rules, demanding a deposit of 
a small sum as a condition precedent to the submission of a tender for 
contract like the Army Department? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) No. 

(6) No, but Rs. 5 is charged for the purchase of tender documents. 

(c) By careful selection based on past experience. 

(d) This has not been considered necessary for the paarticular tenders 
under consideration. 

Acceptance of the Lowest Tender by the Railway Department, 

178. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) Do Government in the Railway Department 
follow the general principle of accepting the lowest tender? 

( b ) Do Government follow the principle of stating reasons in all cases 
where they for any reason cannot accept the lowest tender? 

(c) Do Government contemplate, in cases when they do not accept the 
lowest tender, making enquiries from the party concerned about the 
alleged reasons for non-acceptance of his tender? 

( 1065 ) a 
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Mr. P. E. Eau: The general principles regarding calls for tenders 
and selections from tenders received are contained in the rules regarding 
contracts which were issued last year. A copy of the rules is in the Lib¬ 
rary. Generally speaking, the position is that the lowest tender should 
be accepted unless such an acceptance would not be to the public in¬ 
terest; and the reasons for not accepting the lowest tender are recorded 
at*the time by the, authority making the selection. 

Memorials from the Travelling Ticket Inspectors of the East Inman 
Railway- to the Railway Boarb. 

179. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the reply to the 
supplementary question to starred question No. 1861, dated the 11th Dec¬ 
ember, 1988, vide page 2928 of the Debates, will Government be pleased to 
state if “certain memorials” include those submitted by the old Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway to the Railway Board in the 
last week of July, 1988, to which they have received no reply yet? 

(b) If they have not been received yet by the Railway Board, are 
Government prepared to enquire from the Agent, East Indian Railway, 
and state as to* what has happened to those memorials? 

(c) Is it a fact that direct copies of these memorial were submitted 

to the Railway Board by the memorialists? * 

(d) If so, what action was taken by, Government when they came to 
know the facts contained in the memorial? 

(e) Is thereby time Wt for the disposal of appeals by the adminis¬ 
tration? , 

(f) Is it a fact that employees have a time limit of one month for the 
submission of appeals? 

(g) Do Government propose to see that no employees are kept in the 
dark about their representations, appeals and memorials, and are informed 
what steps are being taken? 

( h ) If Government do not propose to do so, will they be pleased to 
state what means are left for an employee to draw the attention of the 
administration ? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a) No. 

(b)\ (c) and (d). The disposal of any memorials regarding pay and 
allowances, etc., from nomgazjetted staff.is a matter which generally lies 
within the competence of the Agent. In matters regarding which, under 
the rules, no appeal lies to the Railway Board, the Board do not take 
part unless the Agent refers the matter to the Board for their orders. 

(e) No. 

( f) Yes. 

(g) and (h). Government have no reason to believe that representa¬ 
tions, appeals, and memorials are not being replied to by Railway Ad¬ 
ministrations but instructions are being issued to all administrations that 
the orders passed on every appeal should be communicated to the em¬ 
ployee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government b© pleased to say what 
are the sources which make them think that such and such a case is 
fit for interference? 
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Mr. P. R. Rau: I have not made any statement of that kind in this 
case. I said that instructions are being issued to all administrations that 
the orders passed on every appeal should be communicated to the em¬ 
ployee. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What will be the remedy of the, employee if 
he is informed of the reply and the judgment of the Agent? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The remedy is what is contained in the appeal rules. 
If there is a*n appeal to a higher authority, then he can appeal. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: If there is no appeal, can he apply to the 
Railway Board to exercise their powers of superintendence? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The appeal rules have been very carefully consi¬ 
dered, and the Government do not propose to grant further powers of 
appeal. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: When were those rules considered? 

Mr* P. R. Rau: I* believe the rules were issued only a few years ago. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then how is it that the Honourable Member 
is in a position to say that they have been considered and are being 
acted upon? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend is putting words into my mouth 
which I never used. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member 
how it is to be found if th e rules require amendment? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: A copy of the rules is in the Library. My Honour¬ 
able friend can get them and study them at leisure. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Will the Honourable Member himself go 
through them and suggest the remedy? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not think any remedy is called for. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: In view of the fact that appeals have always 
got to be forwarded through the proper channel, may I know if any 
Officer refuses to forward the appeals altogether? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: An Officer is not entitled to refuse to forward ap¬ 
peals that lie under the rules. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: He must necessarily forward it? 

Mr. P. R- Rau: Yes. 


Direct Recruitment of some of the ex-Orew Inspectors on the East 

Indian Railway. 

180. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) With reference .to 
starred question No, 1478 part (b) dated the 20th December, 3983, 
will Government be pleased to state the reasons for the necessity for the 
direct recruitment of some of the ex-Ctfew Inspectors on the East Indian 
Railway ? 

a 2 
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(b) With reference to the replies to questions Nos. 1110 and 1389 (6), 
dated the 18th March and the 2nd April, 1929, laid on the table of this 
House on the 21st January, 1980, is it a fact that many Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors who could be conveniently spared by Accounts Department to 
work in the crew system on its inauguration were utilised on responsible 
posts and also imparted training to the crew recruits including those who 
claim themselves to be ex-Orew Inspectors? 

( c ) Can an employee claim seniority on the basis of his temporary or 
officiating service in which he was never confirmed? 

( d ) Is it a fact that all the posts of the Crew Inspectors were temporal^ 
and for a purely experimental measure and were offered under a clear 
agreement of,24 hours’ notice of discharge? 

(e) Is it a fact that the pay phis mileage, i.e. f the emoluments reckoned 
as pay of the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors, exceeded by far the pay of 
the newly recruited Crew Inspectors? 

(/) Is it a fact that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors and the ex- 
Crew Inspectors both claimed to be classed as “Inspectors”? 

(g) Is it a fact that the comparatively higher initial salary of Crew 
Inspectors was fixed because they were not given mileage allowance (reckon¬ 
ed as pay) like that given to the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors? 

(h) Is it a fact that the maximum pay of a Travelling Ticket Inspector 
was also Bs. 200 like the Crew Inspectors? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in due course. 

Seniority of the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Bailway. 

181. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: With reference to 
starred question No. 1474 (d), dated the 20th December, 1933, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to enquire and state if it is a fact that the Agent, East 
Indian Bailway's interpretation of his circular No. 464 of the 26th January, 
1927, as embodied in his letter No. 0. P. E.-781, dated the 4th February, 
1930, has distinctly laid down that officiating service followed by confirma¬ 
tion is not the factor for determining seniority? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for certain information, and will lay a 
reply on the table in due course. 

Seniority of the Ticket Checking Staff on the East Indian Bailway. 

182. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether Bailway Board letter No. 683-E. G,, dated the 3rd 
March, 1931, contained special rules to carry out the policy of retrenchment, 
or they were intended to interfere with the standing rules of the various 
Bailwav administrations on the subject of discharge, dismissal and promo¬ 
tions, etc.? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state if the letter in question is not 
ipso facto cancelled when the findings of the Court of Enquiry were adopted 
by * Government ? 

(c) If the reply to parts (a) and (b ) above be in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state if the said letter of the Bailway Board 
[para. (2) (c)] is held to supersede, cancel or modify the Agent, East 
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Indian Railway’s circular No. 464, dated the 26th January, 1927 (para. 4) 
and the Agent’s (0. P.) letter No. 0. P. E.-781, dated the 4th February, 
1930? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) above be in the negative, why the pay 
and status of th e ex-Crew Inspectors before the 1st June, 1931, are taken 
into account in determining seniority? 

(e) Is it t* fact that Railway Board letter No. 683-E, G., dated the 
3rd March, 1981, does not apply in the case of the old Crew Inspectors? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have called for certain information, and, on its 
receipt, will lay a reply on the table. 

Inauguration of the Crew System over the Dinapur Division. 

183. *Mauivi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Will Government 
be pleased to state if it is a fact that on the inauguration of the crew 
system over the Dinapur Division in 1928, many Crew Inspectors and 
Assistant Crew Inspectors were recruited direct? 

(6) Is it a fact that the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors drawing much 
higher emoluments and with long services were utilised in lower capacities? 

(c) Is it a fact that after practical training of several months these 
newly recruited Crew Inspectors were subjected to a departmental 
examination in which they all failed and were subsequently reduced to 
lower capacities and their places were given to the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in due course. 

Discharge of Subordinates in the Railway School of Transportation, 

Chandausi. 

184. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau in¬ 
formed this House in reply to a supplementary question to starred question 
No. 1176 of the 27th November, 1933, that no new service code has now 
been devised under the name of retrenchment, that is, whenever an officer 
cannot prove a case against any subordinate and the officer finds it 
inconvenient to have any enquiry, the officer simply dismisses the sub¬ 
ordinate on the ground of retrenchment? If so, are not the following 
letters from the Superintendent (Mr. R. F. Wood), Railway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi, East Indian Railway, against the Govern- 
.ment’s reply? 

(i) Letter No. 64/1324, dated the 22nd 'August, 1933, reading: 

* ‘Voluntarily Retirement. ’ ’ 

“A constant source of trouble both in the School and City but it would be difficult 
to give proper grounds for discharging, it is most desirable that they go.’* 

(ii) Letter No. 64/1352, dated the 25th August, 1933, reading: 

“Voluntarily Retirement.” 

“In absence of any orders regarding their retirement they were sanctioned 14 days 
-casual leave as an urgent case and was recalled after expiry of 13 days on arrival 
of their relief.” 

(iii) Letter No. 54/1425, dated the 7th September, 1933, reading: 

‘ ‘Voluntarily Retirement. ’ ’ 

“They are not willing to resign under the ordinary rules, their period of absence 
^compulsory 14 days casual leave) has been treated as leave without pay.” * 
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(b ) If so, what action has been taken against the Superintendent 
(Mr. R. F. Wood)? If none, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The answer to the first part of the question is in 
the affirmative. In regard to the second part, I am unable to under- 
stand what the extracts quoted are meant to prove; it is impossible to 
draw any conclusions from isolated sentences from various letters. My 
Honourable friend apparently does not realise that appeals against dis¬ 
charges? if any, can be made under the ordinary rules to the authority 
above the 1 person issuing the orders of discharge. Government do not 
consider that their intervention is called for. 

Consolidated Allowance of the Travell^g Trarar Examiners on the 
Bast Indian Railway. 

185. *Sardar Sant Singh: ($) Is it a fact that Mr. P. B. Ban informed 
this House in reply to part (c) of starred question No. 1272 of the 
1st December, 1988, that on reconsideration it has since been decided 
not to subject consolidated travelling allowance for ticket examining staff 
on the East Indian Railway to the cut so long as the oi dinary daily allow¬ 
ance is not subject to it? If so, will Government please state the length 
of period during which the ordinary daily allowance was subjected to any 
out and to what extent? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, what are the circum¬ 
stances under which the said consolidated allowance was subjected to 
12J per cent, cut for twenty-nine months commencing from the 1st July, 
1981; iand ending on the 30 th 'November, 1933, on the Bast Indian Bad way 
ticket examining staff alone ? 

(c) Was it a uniform cut on all State Railways? If so, what are,the 
circumstances under which it was not imposed on the consolidated allow¬ 
ance drawn by the ticket examining staff on the North Western Railway 
from the 1st December, 1982 ? 

( d ) Do Government propose to consider the exemption of the said 
consolidated allowance from the said cut with effect from the 1st July, 1931 ? 
If not, why not? 

(a| Will Government please state whether the grant of a special rate 
of consolidated travelling allowance sanctioned as an ex-gratia measure 
is subject to aaay cut? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. Ordinarily daily allowance was not sub¬ 
jected to any cut. 

(b ) As already stated by me in reply to question No. 1272, the cut 
was imposed generally on all compensatory allowances, including con¬ 
solidated monthly travelling allowances as a measure of reduction in 
expenditure owing to financial stringency. 

(c) Yes. Government are not aware that it was not imposed on the 
North Western Railway, but are making enquiries. 

(d) No. Government do not see any reason to depart in this case 
from their usual policy of not granting retrospective effect to such con¬ 
cessions. 

(e) The fact that an allowance is granted ex-gratia does not operate 
to exempt it from orders affecting other allowances of a similar nature* 
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Supply op Rules, relating to their Duties, to the Railway Employees 

IN THE MoRADABAD DIVISION OF THE EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

186. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that under Rule 175 of the 
Government of India, Railway Department, Notification No. 1078-T., 
dated the 9th March, 1929, every Railway servant, whether supplied or 
not with a copy or translation of the rules relating to his duties shall 
make himself acquainted with such rules? If so, will Government please 
state the means, other than being supplied with a copy or translation, 
by which a Railway servant shall acquaint himself with the rules? 

(b) la it a fact ’that 'no translation of any description has ever been 
supplied to the railway servants working in Moradahad Division of the 
East Indian Railway? If so, why? | 

(c) What steps have now been taken to supply the translation to the 
railway servants df the 'said Division ? If none, why not ? 

(i d) Do Government propose to take action against the authority con¬ 
cerned in the said Division? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R- Rau: I am enquiring what are |he arrangements on the' 
lEast dndian Railway 'for * ensuring that * every railway ^servant makes him- 
tself 'wquainied 'with ;the /rate frelating %o his duties, and shall lay a reply 
ton the 'table in 'due course. 

Railway Arrangements for Mm ,as held at gertain Places. 

187. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau informed 
this House in reply to starred questions Nos. 911 and 912 of the 13th 
September, 1938, that a copy of the questions had been sent io the Agent, 
East Indian Railway, for consideration in connection with future melas? 
Jf so, will Government please state the nature of suggestions made therein 
which require the consideration of the Agent ? 

(b) Do Government now propose to inform this House of the facts 
and ijgurefs asked therein? If not, why not? 

Mr, P, R. Rau: (a) Yes. I must leave it to my Honourable friend 
to study the questions and judge for himself. 

(b) Government consider that the collection of the detailed informa¬ 
tion required is not likely to serNe any useful purpose. 

Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters having Defective Eye 
Sight on the North Western Railway. 

188. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
North Western Railway, Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters 
who failed in eyesight examination, are either discharged or offered too low 
salary in other branches ? If so, why ? 

(b) Do Government propose to take steps to provide such candidates 
•Who failed ‘with ‘the same salary v hich they were drawing before ? 

*(c) Do Government propose to reserve certain percentage of commercial 
and other departmental posts for such failures ? If not, why not ? 

air. IP. iR. Rau: (a) Government are not aware of the particular facts 
that the Honourable Member is referring to, but their instructions are 
.that,staff who have .failed in the eye sight ,teat should be offered suitable 
.epaployment as far as ^possible. 

(b) and (c). No. 
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Posting op Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters as Guards. 

189. *Mr. G-oswami M. It. Puri: (a) Do Government consider guards 
better qualified in departmental abilities than the station masters? If not, 
how is it that only the guards are posted as assistant station masters at big 
junctions ? 

(b) If this procedure is to be continued, are Government prepared to 
post assistants and station masters ’ as B and C class guards in their 
places? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) Government are not prepared to express an 
opinion on the point raised in the first part of the question- They are 
not aware that the facts are as stated by the Honourable Member in 
the second part. 

(b) This is a hypothetical question; Government are not prepared to 
interfere in the posting of station masters and guards. 


Pay of a Train Despatches at Delhi. 

190. *Mr, Groswami ]6[. B. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the 
responsibilities of a train despatcher at Delhi and other junctions are greater 
than those of out-door assistant station masters ? If so, why is the former 
paid Bs. 95 while the latter Bs. 260 and over ? 

(b) Is it a fact that when this work is done by Europeans, they are 

designated as assistant station masters and are paid Bs. 260 to Bs. 300, 

but when the same work is done by Indians, they are called train 
despatchers and paid Bs. 95 only? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) I am informed that the reply to the first part Of 
this question is in the negative and the second part does not arise. 

(6) So far as I am aware, this is incorrect. The pay of a post is not 

liable to alter according to whether the incumbent of it is a European 
or an Indian. 

Low Salaries of Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 

Railway. 

,191. *Mr. Groswami M. B. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that the 
•assistant station masters are responsible for the duties of the station masters 
in his absence, as per working rules? If so, why are not the assistants 
of the same grade as that of the station masters ? 

(b) Is it a fact that on certain big stations like Ghaziabad, etc., the 
■assistant station masters performing the same duties are on different grades 
and getting different salaries ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: (a) The duties of an Assistant Station Master, in the 
absence of the Station Master, are confined to only such matters the 
disposal of which cannot, in the interests of the safety and expeditious 
working of traffic in and through the station, be deferred for the Station 
Master to deal with personally. The second part of the question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

(6) I presume my Honourable friend is referring to the North Western 
Railway. I have called for certain information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 
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Responsibilities op the Station Masters and their Assistants. 

192. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Is it a laot that the responsibilities of 
the station masters or assistants are far greater than those of other clerks? 
If so, why are they in the same grade in which the other clerks are ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: The duties of station masters and clerks vary to 
such an extent that it is impossible to compare their responsibilities class 
by class- 

The scales of pay for each class of staff are framed after considera¬ 
tion of the duties and responsibilities attached to the post. 

Leave to Sick Stake on the North Western Railway. 

193. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that on the North 
Western Railway even the staff reporting sick and unfit for duty are forced 
to attend hospitals after travelling from 10 to 15 miles ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities refuse to grant them sick 
leave, allow them to attend civil hospitals when they are nearer than the 
railway hospitals and to accept the certificates other than those issued by 
the Railway doctors and also refuse to countersign them? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for certain information, and will lay 
a reply on the table in du 6 course. 

Accidents occurred due to Short-Sightedness ok the Stake. 

194. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
lay on the table a list of accidents which occurred due to short-sightedness 
of the staff? 

(6) What is the necessity for medically examining them every third 
year? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government are not aware of any cases of acci¬ 
dents which occurred due to defective eyesight of the staff. 

(b) Provision for periodical medical examination of staff in the rules 
is made in the interests of public safety. 

Rest to the Stake on the North Western Railway. 

195. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that North Western 
Railway staff is forced to perform under-rest and double dutv, in order to 
get weekly rest? 

(b) Is it a fact that the 12 hours’ night continuous duty was considered 
objectionable before and has now become legal? 

(c) Are Government aware that the East Indian Railway is giving 
proper rest by engaging extra staff? If so, why is not the same procedure 
adopted on the North Western Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Periods of under-rest and double duty may occur 
at varying intervals in the case of certain categories of staff. This practice 
was in vogue before the Act was passed and is not contrary to the provisions 
of the law. 
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( b ) The question of avoiding continual night duty has been discussed by 
the Supervisor of Bailway Labour, in paragraphs 39 to 41 of his Annual 
Report on the working of the Hours of Employment Regulations on the* 
North Western and East Indian Railways for the year 1931-32, a copy df 
which is in the Library of the House. I might add for the information of 
the Honourable Member that the Agents, North Western and East Indian 
Railways, have been addressed by the Railway Board stating that the 
Board considered it desirable that active steps should be taken to reduce 
to a minimum the number of employees who are continually on duty aft 
rnght. 

(c) I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given to part 
(c) of his question No. 179, on the 1st April, 1933. 


Overtime Allowance to the Line Staef on the North Western 

Railway- 

196. *Mr. G-oswami M. R. Puri: (a) Are Government aware that on the 
North Western Railway 90 per cent, of the line staff is still not getting 
casual leave on important occasions in time? If so, are Government 
prepared to allow the staff to perform extra duties-hours for this purpose, 
sanctioning overtime allowance ? If not, what steps do Government propose 
to take to enable tthe rataff to gsife leave ha iinsfte? 

(b) Are Government aware that the over-time allowance rules are so 
framed by the North Western Railway authorities that it is impossible for 
the staff to get any, even though they perform over-time duties? 

(c) Will Government kindly lay on the table a complete list of the over¬ 
time allowance sanctioned and the over-time slips received up to November, 
1933, from the time the amended Railways Act has come into force? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Full powers with regard to these questions 
have been delegated to the Local Railway Administration and the staff who 
feel they have a grievance can bring it to the notice of the responsible 
authorities. Government do not consider that their intervention is called 
for. 


(c) Government regret they are unable-to supply the information re¬ 
quired as the time and labour involved in collecting it will not be justified 
by the results. 


Grant op Intermediate Class Passes to the Superior State on the 

North Western Railway. 

197 *Mr, Groswami M. R. Puri: Is it. a fact that on the North Western 
Railway the superior staff entitled to travel in the intermediate class have 
to 'travel in third because the provision passes are for third class? Are Gov¬ 
ernment prepared to either issue one third and one intermediate class pass- 
separately or make the same available by intermediate class when used by 
superior staff? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: A provision pass is intended for servants; and is always; 
issued in the lowest class. Government see no reason to alter this*praotioe^. 
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Ineligibility of Pass Holders to change the Class of the Tickets on 
the North Western Railway. 

198 *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Is, it a fact that on the North Western 
Railway, pass-holders are not entitled to change into higher class even 
on payment of difference of fares? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques¬ 
tions Nos. 198 and 199 together. The practice on the North Western Rail¬ 
way is as stated by the Honourable Member. I might add that the 
suggestion that pass holders or those holding privilege ticket orders should 
be entitled to travel in a higher class on payment of extra fares was recently 
made by the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation and is at present under 
the consideration of the Railway Board. 

Ineligibility of Privilege Ticket Holders to change the Class of the* 

Tickets. 

fl99. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Is it a fact that the tickets issued 
to railway staff on privilege ticket orders are not treated as fully paid tickets, 
m regards a change to higher class on payment of difference of fares? If 
so, why? 


Position of Railways in the New Constitution. 

200. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: In the new Award, is railway to be 
reckoned as a central department and are all State Railways to be under 
one Crown proprietor? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: So far as I can see, the White Paper proposals, to which 
I imagine my Honourbale friend refers, make no change in this respect 
from the present position. 

Grievances of the Guards in the Jubbulfore Division of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. 

201. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: (a) Is it a fact that on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, Jubbulpore Division, the C class guards are* 
representing their very serious grievances since the last nine years to the 
Railway Board, but no action has so far been taken? 

(b) Is it a fact that the staff is gagged and is not allowed by the Divi¬ 
sional Superintendent to make any correspondence on the subject? 

(c) Is it also a fact that they were refused permission to appear before 
the Royal Commission? 

( d) Why is the lower grade introduced for guards only? Are the 
officers and any other staff working on lower grade than in force in other 
divisions? 

(e) On whose authority was such lower grade introduced? 

(f) Is it a feet that outsiders were directly appointed in “B” class, 
debarring old “C” class guards? 

(g) Are Government aware that Anglo-Indian Ticket Collectors are 
still directly promoted to “A” class from Rs. 70 to 180? How many 


tFor answer to this question, see answer to qAJflstien 190* 
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Anglo-Indian guards are working in “C” class on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway? If not, is it not a colour distinction? 

(h) Is it a fact that the vacancies of “B” class guards are not filled? 

If so, why? j 1 

(i) Is it a fact that the above action of the Divisional Superinten¬ 
dent, Jubbulpore, is against the General Traffic Manager's Order No. 
*C. W.-635 (iv) of 1917? What action do Government propose to take 
to redress the long standing grievances of the "0” class guards in 
Jubbulpore Division? 

Mr* P* R. Rau: (a) Government are not able to trace any such repre¬ 
sentations having been made to,them. 

(b) and (c). Government are not aware that this is the case. 

(d) to (i). Full powers have been delegated to the Local Railway Admin¬ 
istration in the matters complained of in the question and Government do 
not consider their intervention is called for, but a copy of the question has 
been sent to the Agent, Great Indian Peninsula Railway, for his informa¬ 
tion. - - 

Absence of a Book accessible to the Staff oh Personal Matters on 

the North Western Railway. 

202. *Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri: Is it a fact that on the North 
'Western Railway there is no book accessible to the staff on personal matters ? 
Do Government propose to compile one, or if there is any, supply a copy 
-of the same to each station? ! 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I regret that I have not been able to follow the Honour¬ 
able Member's question or to understand what book he refers to. 

Sale of News Sheets to Passengers travelling by the Grand Trunk 
Express at Nagpur and Itarsi. 

303. *Mr. S. Gr. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Railway authorities sell 
news sheets to passengers travelling by the Grand Trunk Express at Nagpur 
and Itarsi and some other Railway stations ? 

(■ b ) Is it a fact that they are supplied to second and first class passengers 
free? 

(c) Will Government please state since when this innovation has been 
introduced ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether any sanction from the Rail¬ 

way Board or Railway Finance Committee was obtained for this arrange¬ 
ment ? . 

(e) Will Government please state what is the reason for making this 
^arrangement ? 

{/) Will Government please state if they propose to put the financial 
burden of this arrangement on the Railway Budget? 

(g) Is it a fact that a newspaper system as Daily News of Nagpur has 
-complained against this arrangement and encroachment on the profession 
of journalism? 

(h) Do Government propose to take steps to remove the complaints? 

i 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) No. The news sheet which is a registered news¬ 
paper is distributed free. 
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(6) Yes. 

(c) The first news sheet was issued on the 1st January, 19B4. 

(d) No such sanction was necessary. 

(e) It is an ordinary publicity arrangement for popularising travel. 

(/) I am informed by the Railway Administration that the cost of pro¬ 
duction of the news sheets is negligible. 

(g) Government have no information. 

(£) I have reason to believe that this service is much appreciated by 
the travelling public. In any case, this is a matter of detail affecting the 
publicity arrangements of the Railway in which Government do not feel 
it necessary to interfere. 

RECRUITMENT 01* MEMBERS OF MINORITY COMMUNITIES IN THE OFFICE OF 

the Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. . 

204. 91 Mr, Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will Government please 
state whether the order in which certain officials have been confirmed as 
lower division clerks during the period commencing from January, 1932 in 
the office of the Deputy Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, 
is the same as shown in the list sent by me to the Department concerned? 

(b) If so, will Government please state: 

(i) the circumstances in which every third vacancy was not given 

to a member of the minority community, and 

(ii) whether the fact that [he members of the minority communities 

have not been offered every third vacancy reflect on tfaeif 
position in the seniority list for future promotions in service? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I will 
deal with this and the next question together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table in 
due course. 

Loss of Official Records from the Postal Audit Office, Delhi. 

+205. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that certain 
official records were lost during the last year from the S. B. Branch of the: 
Postal Audit Office, Delhi? 

(b) If so, will Government be pleased to: 

(i) give a description of the records lost, and 

(ii) state whether the same have since been recovered? 

(c) Will Government please also state: 

(i) what action was taken to find out and punish the real culprits,, 
and 

(ill whether the matter was reported to the police for necessary 
action? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) (ii) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state their reasons for doing so? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 204. 
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(e) Is it a fact that following the loss of records referred to- above, 
the head of the office in conjunction with the Union of the office formed a 
*‘Vigilance Committee to investigate the matter and find out the mis¬ 
chief ^makers? 

(/) If so, will Government be pleased to state: 

(i) whether this Committee succeeded in performing its functions* 
and 

(ii) if not, what were the reasons under which the Committee could 
not work? 

Muslims in Charge of Establishment or Administration Sections nr 
the Accounts and Audit Offices. 

206. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state 
the number of Muslims who have been put in charge of the Establishment 

* or Administration Sections in all the Accounts and Audit Offices under 
the Auditor General in India from the 1st April, 1919, to the 31st March, 
1933, and how does this number for each financial year compare with the 
total number of Muslim employees in those offices ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The posting of officers and super¬ 
intendents is regulated with reference to their aptitude and abilities and 
other administrative considerations, and not on a communal basis. No use¬ 
ful purpose would, therefore, be served' by collecting the information asked 
for by the Honourable Member. 

CkASSIFTCATION OF THE POSTS OF GAZETTED OFFICERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 

of Establishment and Administration Sections of the Offices 

UNDER THE AUDITOR GENERAL AS TENURE POSTS. 

207. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to resolution No. (5) of the All-India Accounts 
-and Audit Offices Employees' Union, Delhi, published in the Weekly Mail 
of the 21st August, 1933, demanding that the posts of gazetted officers and 
Superintendents in charge of Establishment and Administration Sections 
of the various offices under the Auditor General in India should be classed 
as tenure posts and that the personnel for those appointments should be 
-selected in rotation from different communities? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment be pleased to state if they are prepared to adopt the suggestion? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(b) As postings are regulated in the manner indicated in my reply to 
“the preceding question, Government are not prepared to adopt the sugges¬ 
tion. 

Inadequate Representation of the Minority Communities in the 

Accounts and Audit Offices. 

208. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Has the attention of 
Government been drawn to the resolutions passed by ’the All-India 
Accounts and Audit Offices Employees’ Union, which were published in 
the Weekly Mail in its issue of the 21st August, 1933? 
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(b) Is it a fact that the Resolutions inter alia demand the appoint¬ 
ment of a Committee of Enquiry to investigate into the continued in¬ 
adequate representation of the minority communities in the Accounts and 
Audit Offices? 

(c) Are Government prepared to institute any such enquiry? If not, 
why not? i 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and ( b ). Yes. 

(c) No. The question of removing communal inequalities in the Indian 
Audit Department is receiving the constant and careful attention of the 
Auditor-General. The rules regarding the recruitment of members of minor¬ 
ity communities to the clerical grades are being enforced. In the grades 
filled by departmental promotion from the clerical grades, the rules laying 
down recruitment ratios do not apply. The Auditor-General is, however, 
taking what steps he can to increase the representation of minority com¬ 
munities in the Subordinate Accounts Service from which the subordinate 
gazetted staff is selected. 

[Fixation of Percentage for each Community for Government Service. 

209. *Mr. Muhammad An war-uI-Azim : Is it a fact that the question 
of fixation o± a definite share of representation for each community in 
the various Government appointments is under consideration of Govern¬ 
ment? If so, will Government be pleased to state what progress has 
been made m that connection and when the result may be expected to be 
out? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I would invite the Honourable 
Member's attention to the replies I gave on the 2Srd August, the 30th 
August and the 27th November last to starred questions Nos. 19, 189 and 
1213. I regret that I am not in a position to add anything to those replies 
at present. 

Absence of Muslim Employees of the Office of the Deputy- Accountant 

General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, on the Id Day 

210, *Haji Chaudhury Muhammad Ismail Khan: (a) Are Government 
aware: 

(i) that the Muhammadan employees of the office of the Deputy 

Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, Calcutta, have 
been called upon to separately explain the cause of their 
absence on the 17th January, 1934, the day when Id was 
observed; 

(ii) that the Deputy Accountant-General has threatened to take 

disciplinary action against the Muhammadan employees for 
not taking necessary previous permission to absent and to 
observe the Id holiday and for not attending office on the Id 
day after the Id prayers; 

(iii) that the Muhammadan duftries and menials have been threaten¬ 

ed with dismissal for their attending office after 12 a.m. on 
the Id day; 

(iv) that in all the Government offices Muhammadans were granted 

a sectional holiday on the 17fch January, 1934, as the moon 
was visible on the previous day and that the action of the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, is unpre¬ 
cedented? » 
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( b ) If the replies to parts (a) (i) to (iv) be in the affirmative, what 
action, if any, do Government propose to take against the person or per¬ 
sons responsible for this behaviour towards the Muhammadan employees 
of that office to* guard against a recurrence of such unfortunate situation 
in future ? • 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Enquiry is being made and a 
complete reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Reduction of Five Posts of Clerks in the Punjab Telegraph Circle. 

211. *Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya: (a) Is it a fact that five posts of 
ordinary time-scale clerks in the Punjab Telegraph Circle are to be reduced 
as a measure of retrenchment ? 

(b) Is it a fact that all senior or superannuated men of the ordinary 
time-scale have already been retrenched and that men of comparatively 
shorter length of service are now left in the cadre? 

(c) Is it the recognised rule that junior clerks of the ordinary time-, 
scale should be reverted to the lower division and that reduction should 
start from the most junior men in the latter grade? 

' (d) Is it also a fact that the Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
has ordered that for the purposes of retrenchment lower selection grade, 
ordinary time-scale and lower division should be considered as one cadre ? 

(e) Is it also a fact that the Postmaster-General, Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Circle, Lahore, contemplates retrenching, in violation of 
the Director General's orders, the most junior men in the ordinary time- 
scale instead of reverting them to the lowest class of clerks, i.e., the 
lower division clerk? 

(/) Is it also a fact that while making retrenchment among the tele¬ 
graph clerks previously the lower selection grade, the ordinary time-scale 
and the lower division were considered as one cadre ? 

(y) If so, will Government please state the special grounds on which 
the previous procedure is not followed by the Postmaster-General, Lahore, 
and what action do Government propose to take in the matter so as 
to safeguard the interests of the unfortunate junior clerks in the ordinary 
time-scale in preference to those' standing most junior in respect of service 
in the entire clerical cadre? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) to (y). Information has been 
called for and will be laid on the table in due course. 

Recruitment of Temporary Clerks in the Government of India 

Offices. 

212. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Are Government aware that the Public 
Service Commission issue certificates to those candidates whom they have 
declared suitable for temporary employment in the Civil Secretariat and its 
Attached Offices on the results of the Third Division Ministerial Service 
Examination held in 1932? If so, are the Public Service Commission 
issuing similar certificates to outsiders who never sat for any competitive 
examination? If so, why? 

(b) How many certificates in all have been issued so far ana under what 
circumstances? Who recommends to the Public Service Commission the 
grant of such certificates to outsiders ? 
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(c) Are Government also aware that the Public Service Commission 
circulated to all the Departments of the Gove rnm ent of India a list of 
candidates who had obtained 40 per cent, or more marks for temporary 
employment in the respective offices? If so, will Government please 
state the number of candidates appointed out of that list by each of the 
Department and the number of those who never appeared in any of the 
examinations ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Departments of the Government 
of India have already got discretionary powers to appoint whomsoever they 
like in temporary vacancies and under that provision they generally appoint 
those who never appeared at any examination, thus shutting the doors for 
the passed men ? If it is not so, why are outsiders being allowed to work 
in some of the offices ? 

( e ) In view of the above revised procedure adopted by the Public Service 
Commission, do Government propose to insist that the recruitment even in 
temporary or officiating vacancies is made only out of those who appeared 
at competitive examinations held by the Public Service Commission and 
whom they have declared qualified for such employment and not from 
amongst the outsiders ? 

(/) Do Government also propose to replace the unqualified outsiders 
now working in different offices of the Government of India by those whom 
the Public Service Commission have declared suitable for temporary em¬ 
ployment? If not, on what grounds? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The Public Service Commission 
issue no such certificates. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) In accordance with the instructions in clause IX of paragraph 1 of 
the Home Department Office Memorandum No. P.-452/27-Establishments, 
dated the 8th December, 1928, a copy of which is in the Library, the 
Public Service Commission supply each of the Government of India offices, 
which recruit through them, with a list of candidates at the last examina¬ 
tion whom they consider qualified for temporary employment. The informa¬ 
tion asked for in the second portion of this question is being collected, and 
will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

(d) I would invite the Honourable Member's attention to clause IX 
of the Office Memorandum referred to above from which he will observe 
that Departments have discretion to appoint candidates from outside the 
list prepared annually by the Public Service Commission. The latter part 
of the question does not arise. 

(e) and (/). These matters are under consideration. 


ECEtriTMENT OF SlKHS IN THE OFFICE OF THE DlRECTOB GSNEEAL, 

Posts and Telegraphs. 

213. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many permanent, temporary and 
officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs in 1980, 1981, 1982 and 1933,> respectively, in each of the 

* . » 
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grades and how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs, 
belonging to different provinces ? 

(i) Are Government aware that after many years’ representation that 
office appointed a Sikh in 1938 only in a permanent vacancy, though the 
orders regarding the recruitment of minority communities exist since 1928 ? 

(c) Are Government aware that that Sikh was later on declared quali¬ 
fied for the First Division of the Secretariat and as such was offered an 
appointment in another office in the First Division? 

(d) Are Government further aware that the vacancy caused by the 
transfer of this Sikh has been given to a non-Sikh, and the claims of the 
Sikh community have been ignored? What were the reasons for not 
recruiting a Sikh in the vacancy caused by the transfer of a Sikh when 
there was no other Sikh in a permanent post in that office? 

( e ) How many unqualified Bengalis are at present working in temporary 
or officiating vacancies and what are their qualifications? What are the 
special reasons for their appointment and is it a fact that they already 
overwhelmingly predominate in that office? 

(/) How many unqualified Muhammadans are at present working in 
temporary and officiating vacancies and what are their qualifications? 
What is the total number of Muhammadans at present employed perma¬ 
nently in that office as against Hindus and members of other communities 
belonging to different provinces ? 

(g) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in future 
vacancies to give that community its due share on the staff of the Director 
General, Posts and Telegraphs ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) It is presumed that the Honour¬ 
able Member requires information as to appointments to the grades of 
assistants and clerks in the Director-General’s office, as these are the only 
grades, other than that of inferior servants, to which appointments were 
made direct. A statement furnishing the information is laid on the table. 

(b) The facts are substantially as stated by the Honourable Member, 
but two unqualified Sikhs were appointed in officiating vacancies in 1932, 
as the Public Service Commission were unable to nominate a qualified Sikh 
candidate until 1933. 

(c) Yes. 

(<J) Yes. The Public Service Commission were asked to nominate a 
member of a minority community for the vacancy and selected a Muslim. 
As they did not select a Sikh, they have recently been asked to nominate 
one for an existing vacancy. It is not a fact that at present there is no 
Sikh holding a permanent appointment in the Director-General’s office. 

(e) Three. They hold permanent appointments as record lifters and 
have been given temporary promotion as they were considered fit for it. As 
regards the last part, Bengalis are in a majority. 

(/) One. He is a good typist and has a fair knowledge .of stenography. 
With regard to the latter part, a statement is laid down on the table. 

(g) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply just given to park 

( d ) above. 
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1 Sikh from the Punjab \ . .. • • 2 Christians from Madras and the 

Punjab. 

{ 3 from the Punjab. . .. •• 1 Muslim from the United Pro- 

2 from the United vinces. 

Provinces, 
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Number of Mich-ammadans, Hindus and members of other communities belonging to different 
Provinces employed in the Office of Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs . 


Province. 

Muslims. 

Hindus. 

| Other commu- 
| nities. 

i 

Bengal .... 


# 

7 

135 

i 

Bihar and Orissa 


. 

4 

.. 

.. 

United Provinces 


. 

0 

3 

■ • 

Punjab .... 



9 

2 

5 (including 1 

North-West Frontier . 


. 

1 

.. 

Sikh). 

i * * 

Delhi .... 


. 

2 

.. 


Madras .... 


• 

.. 

6 

I 

i 

Total . 

• 

* 

28 

146 

5 


S&rdar Sant Singh: May I know how many Sikhs there are in the 
Director-General's office? 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is one permanent Sikh in the 
Director-General's office. 

BEcnniTMEKT of Sikhs m the Office of the Director General, Ihdiah 

Medical Service. 

214 ; *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How many permanent, temporary and 
officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director General, Indian 
Medical Service, in 1932 and 1983, respectively, in each of the grades, and 
how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs? 

(b) Are Government aware that that office appointed a Sikh some time 
back in a permanent vacancy alter many years' representation? 

(c) Are Government also aware that that Sikh was later on transferred 
to the Home Department, and since then he has been made provisional 
permanent ? 

(d) Are Government further aware that the vacancy caused by the 
transfer of the Sikh has been given to a non-Sikh, and that the claims 
of the Sikh community have been ignored? What were the reasons for 
not recruiting a Sikh in a vacancy caused by the transfer of a Sikh when 
there was no other Sikh in a permanent post in that office? 

(e) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in future 
vacancies so as to give that community its due share on the stag of the 
Director General, Indian Medical Servj.ce? If not, why not? 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: (a) A statement giving the information required is 
laid on the table. 

(b) A Sikh clerk, who had been employed in the office of the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, for 18 years died in 1931 and another 
Sikh was appointed to a permanent vacancy in 1932. 
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(c) Yes. 

(d) and (e). As the clerk in question has not been yet confirmed in the 
Home Department and still holds a lien on his permanent appointment 
in the office of the Director General, Indian Medical Service, the vacancy 
caused by his transfer could be filled only on an officiating basis. If the 
vacancy becomes permanent, the question of appointing a Sikh permanently 
will receive due consideration. 


Statement . 




Number of vacancies. 

Communities by which 
filled. 



Perma- 

Tempo- 

Offici- 


Mu ham- 

Sikhs. 



nent. 

rary. 

ating. 

Hindus. 

madans. 


fl932 . 







Superintendent 

• i , 



f- 

.. 

.. 

. * 

L1933 . 

-• 

•• 

*lj 





("1932 . 

.. 


O 




Assistants . 

- ■{ 



y 

3 

9 

•. 


lj.933 . 

1 ** 

•• 

8 y 

; 




fl932 • 

1 

.. 

81 


1 

1 


Clerks 

• i 

',1933 . 

3 

•* 

8J 

11 

1 6 

l 

3 

1 


* Filled by a European. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government aware as to what is the 
percentage of the Sikh community in India? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government are quite awarei of that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly note that in ap¬ 
pointing men to jobs, the numerical strength of a particular community 
should also be taken into consideration? 

Mr. G. S* Bajpai: Well, Sir, I am not prepared to make a general 
statement on that subject, but so far as the minority community of 
Sikhs is concerned, their numerical population is taken into account. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I take it that the numerical strength of 
all minority communities is taken into consideration when making ap¬ 
pointments, or only in the case of the Sikhs? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The composition of the staff of a Department is- 
taken into consideration first, the percentages of the various communities 
are considered, and then decisions are taken, in the event of minority 
representation being required, as to which minority co mmu nity should be- 
given representation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government propose to take into consi¬ 
deration the numerical strength of all the minority communities in mak¬ 
ing appointments to public services ? 
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Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if, on account of these discrimi¬ 
nations, Hindus have become a minority community in India, or not? 
■(Laughter.) 

Mr. G. S- Bajpai: I am not aware that, so far as the composition of 
the various Departments with which I am concerned is concerned, that 
has happened. 

Heotuitment of Sikhs in the Office of the Director of Public 

Information. 

215. *3ardar Sant Singh: ( a ) How many permanent, temporary and 
•officiating vacancies occurred in the office of the Director of Public Infor¬ 
mation in 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933, respectively, in each of the grades, 
and how many were given to Hindus, Muhammadans and Sikhs ? 

(h) Are Government aware that there is not a single Sikh in a perma¬ 
nent or temporary post in that office even though the orders regarding the 
recruitment of minority communities were issued by the Home Department 
in 1928? What measures do Government propose to adopt to safeguard 
the Sikhs’ interests in that office? 

(c) Are Government also aware that whenever a 'temporary or officiating 
vacancy occurs it is generally given to &’ Madrasi ? If so, why ? 

(d) Will Government please state the total number of Madrasis already 
-employed in that office and their qualifications ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A statement giving the informa¬ 
tion is placed on the table. 

( b ) The position is as stated by the Honourable Member, but I assume 
that he is referring to the general orders‘issued in February 1926. As to 
the latter portion of this question, I would invite his attention to my 
replies to parts ( b ) and (c!) of unstarred question No. 332 on the 14th 
December last and to part ( b) of starred question No. 936 on the 15th 
September last. 

(c») No. Out of the 15 vacancies that occurred during the period in 
question only three, covering a period of 2 months and 11 days in all, 
were given to Madrasis. 

(d) No Madrasi is at present employed in the office of the Director of 
Public Information. 


Statement . 


Year. Nature of vacancy. 

1930 3 temporary in II Division. 

1 permanent as stenographer. 

1931 1 officiating as stenograper. 

1932 2 temporary in II Division. 

2 officiating in II Division. 

1 officiating as stenographer. 

1933 2 officiating in II Division. 

I temporary in I Division. 

1 temporary in I Division- 

1 officiating as Stenographer- 


Community to which recruit belonged. 

Two Hindus and 1 Muslim. 

Indian Christian. 

Hindu. 

One Hindu and 1 Muslim. 

Two Hindus. 

Hindu. 

Two Hindus. 

Muslim. 

Hindu. 

Hindu. 
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Mr, K. P. Thampan: Are Madrasis precluded from being appointed ic 
this Department? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. It is only an accident that 
Madrasis have not been appointed. 

Mr, K. P. Thampan: In view of the fact that there are not any Mad¬ 
rasis occupying permanent posts in that Department, will Government 
be pleased to consider the desirability of appointing a few Madrasis per¬ 
manently in that Department* 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I think Madrasis are quite capable of 
looking after their own interests. (Laughter.) 

Mr. K , F. Thampan: In view of the discontent prevailing among the 
Sikhs as voiced by my Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, will Gov¬ 
ernment devise some means by which the Sikh community will be in a 
position to hold thuir own intellectually as against Madrasis and to pass 
the Public Service Commission examinations as efficiently as the Mad¬ 
rasis ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know if Madrasis are classed as a 
minority community? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Is there a? cross division 
also, according to provinces, in addition to communities? Do Govern¬ 
ment recognise that cross division? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No, Sir. I hope the position is 
quite clear to the House that there is no question of provincial repre¬ 
sentation in the services. 


Recruitment of Sikhs in the Office of the Assistant Commissioner, 

Income-Tax, Delhi Circle. 

216. * Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What is the total number of permanent, 
temporary and officiating non-gazetted appointments under each category 
in the office of the Assistant Commissioner, Income-tax, Delhi Circle, and 
all its subordinate offices? How many of them are held by Hindus, 
Muhammedans and Sikhs? 

(6) How many vacancies under each category occurred during 1932 and 
1938 and how many were given to the Sikhs in accordance with the Home 
Department orders regarding the recruitment of minority communities ? 

(c) Are Government aware that the Sikhs are very poorly represented 
in this particular Circle, and that the area is mostly populated by Sikhs? 

(d) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of Sikhs in all the 
future vacancies under each category, so as to give the Sikh community its 
•due share ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) and (b). A statement is laid 
on the table. 
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(c ? ) The representation of various communities is considered for the 
Department as a whole and not by Assistant Commissioner's Divisions 
separately. 

( d ) The Government do not propose to take the course suggested in 
this part of the question, since such action vould be in contravention of 
the general orders on the subject which they have issued. 

Statement showing the total number of permanent, temporary and officiating non - 
gazetted appointments under each category in the office of the Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Income-tax, Ea^t Punjab Division and Delhi and all its subordinate 
offices by communities . 

(a) _ 



Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

i 

Muslims. 

1 

| Sikhs 

1 

Others. ! 

Total. 

Inspectors 


1 

1 11 

7 

i 

4 

2 

24 

Clerical establishmen^ 

1 | 

» 

I 66 

37 j 

7 ! 

5 

116 

i 


Statement showing how vacancies of temporary Inspectors and Clerhs m the East 
Punjab Dmsion and Delhi uere filled up dunng the financial year 1031-32 

(*) 



Anglo- 

Indians. 

Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs 

J Others. 1 

1 

l Total. 

Inspectors 

.. 

7 

3 

2 

i 

13 

Clerical establishment 


17 

25 

9 

i 4 

i 

55 


No new posts were sanctioned during the financial year 1932-33. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: May I know why merit alone is not recog¬ 
nised as the sole test for being appointed to Government services so as 
to get rid of this communal and other representations? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: So far as possible, of course, 
merit is the determining factor, but my Honourable friend is quite aware 
of the policy of the Government of India in the matter of securing a 
certain representation of minority communities. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state whe* 
ther there is any mechanical machinery to test the merit and efficiency 
of a candidate* 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: “Public Service’' examinations. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I would suggest that my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, who has asked the question, might ask my Honourable 
and learned friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, to devise a piece of machinery 
for that purpose. (Laughter.) 
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Scales of Past for the Indians in the Army and Royal Air Force 

Headquarters. 

217. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What are the reasons for creating a very 
low scale of pay for the Indians in the Army and Royal Air Force Head¬ 
quarters as compared with the Europeans, and what are the comparative 
scales for both the nationalities ? 

(b) Are Government aware that the new scale of pay, particularly that 
of Third Division, is much lower than that of the Secretariat and its 
Attached offices? 

(e) Is it a fact that Government's policy to eliminate the racial discrimi¬ 
nation has been in vogue ever since the new Reforms ? If so, why have 
Government now decided to revert to the policy of racial distinction in 
respect of the recruitment in the Army and Royal Air Force Headquarters ? 

(d) Are Government further aware that Indians with higher academic 
qualifications enter these offices by hard competitions and the proposed scale 
of pay does not give them even living wage at Sim]a? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The scales are (1) for soldiers, and (2) 
for civilians, not for Europeans and Indians. The* scales are laid down 
in paragraph 34 of Part I and Appendix HI of Part I, Special, of Pay and 
Allowance Regulations, except that 20 per cent, is added to the pay for 
civilians. 

(b) Army Headquarters pay generally has always been less than Secre¬ 
tariat pay, but if the Honourable Member will examine the scales, he 
will find that the pay for the lower division in Army Headquarters is 
not less, but more favourable than the pay for the routine division of 
the Secretariats. 

(cj) There is no racial distinction. The distinction is between soldiers 
and civilians of all nationalities. 

(<£) Government are aware that entry is by competition. The mini¬ 
mum pay for Army and Royal Air Force, Headquarters is the same as 
for the Secretariats, and Government cannot accept the suggestion that 
it is inadequate. 

Absence of Sikh Clerks in the Office of the Director of Railway 

Audit. 

218. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) How do Government account for the 
total absence of Sikh clerks in the office of the Director of Railway Audit ? 

(6) Are Government aware that this demand has been made by the 
Sikh community since its creation but no action has so far been taken ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) This office is mainly manned 
by persons transferred from other offices at the time of its inception. 
Only six new recruits have been taken in, and one of them is a Sikh. 

(b) I do not recollect any representation ‘with regard to this particular 
office. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that some per¬ 
sons try to pass off as Sikhs while they are not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Would my Honourable Mend 
repeat his question? 
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Sardar Sant Singh: Is the Honourable Member aware that the person, 
who is represented to be a Sikh is not really a Sikh, but passed off as a 
Sikh when he applied for the job, and that the office knows that fact? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have no knowledge that this 
is so—that any person passes off as a Sikh who is not a Sikh. If Bay 
Honourable friend has any information to give me on the subject, I shall 
be glad to receive it. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: If people find it convenient to pass off as Sikhs, 
does this not show that it is easy for Sikhs to get jobs in the Government 
of India? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Are Government aware of the opposite fact of 
Sikhs passing into the services as non-Sikhs and Hindus? I can give 
several illustrations? 

Absence of Sikh Readers in the Government of India Press, 

Hew Delhi. 

219. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that there is not a single Sikh 
Reader in the Reading Branch of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Manager has refused to consider the application 
of Sikh graduates for appointment as Readers? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that all posts of Proof Readers are being filled by bringing 
Bengali copyholders who are neither graduates nor possess any other 
University qualifications? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(6) No:* the latter part does not arise. 

(c) No. Three Bengali copyholders have recently been promoted as 
Readers after a qualifying examination; but entrance to the grade is 
not confined either to copyholders or to Bengalis. 

Readers and Copyholders in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

220. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) What are the scales of pay of readers in 
the Government of India Press, New Delhi, and how many readers are 
graduates, intermediates and matriculates ? 

( b ) Is it a fact that there is not a single graduate reader in the New 
Delhi Press and the Manager of the Press is determined not to admit any 
graduate as reader? 

(c) What is the number of copyholders in the Reading Branch, and 
how many are Bengalis? 

(d) How many Bengali popybolrlprq wprp in employment on the 1st 
November, 1983, and how many more Bengali copyholders have been 
recruited since that date ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The scales of pay of the Readers 
(excluding the Head Reader) are.: 

Old scales Rs. 200—10—250, Rs. 160—10—200, Rs. 110—8—150 
and Rs. 60—4—100. 

New scales Rs. 100—5—150—10—200 and Rs» 5o - --3 — 85. 
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No Eeader has graduated or passed the Intermediate Examination. 

Nine are, matriculates. 

( b ) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, and, to the second 
part, in the negative. 

(c) 27 and 11, respectively. 

(d) 11 and 3, respectively. 


SHORT NOTICE QUESTION AND ANSWER. 

Lowering the Status of Indian Officers holding King’s Commissions 

in the Army. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: (a) Are Government about to take 
measures in the Army Department which would in practice comparative¬ 
ly lower the status of Indian officers holding King’s commissions in the 
Army ? 

( b ) Are these measures going to result in the disappearance of messes 
for these officers, in the lowering of their pay, and inferior quarters being 
assigned to them for residence? 

(c) Is it a fact that they will under these measures be entitled only 
to three months’ furlough, while British officers of the same rank will 
be entitled to six to eight months’ furlough? 

(d) Is it a fact that those who successfully pass the Indian Military 
Academy will get a starting pay of Rs. 250 per mensem, which is lower 
than that given to the men passing through Sandhurst? 

Mr. G*. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). I assume that the Honour¬ 
able Member is referring in the first three parts of the question to those 
Indian officers who have received the King’s Commission after passing 
through a training college in England. I can assure him that no altera¬ 
tion is contemplated in the pay or general conditions of service of these 
officers. The only question that is under consideration is whether they 
really require the same amounts of leave as are provided for British offi¬ 
cers serving in a country other than their own—but no decision has yet 
been reached on this point. In every other respect ihev will certainly 
continue to be treated in exactly the same way as British offieeis. 

(d) New terms and conditions of service, more appropriate for officers 
serving in their own country, are being evolved for the future Indian 
Commissioned officer, who will receive his Commission after passing 
through the Indian Military Academy at Dehra Dun- It has already 
been announced in a communique issued so long ago as July 1982 that 
the pay of these officers will be lower than that hitherto drawn by Bri¬ 
tish officers in India and Indian officers who have passed through Sand¬ 
hurst and that the new starting pay will be Rs. 800 not Rs. 250. The 
complete scales have not yet been finally settled but they are being based 
on the pay of British Army officers serving in their own country. 

Mr. Lalch&nd Navalrai: May I ask, Sir, why is it that a difference 
is going to be* maintained ? Why is it that those who come out from 
the Academy in India will get lesser pay than those who come from 
England although they may be Indians ? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: As I said just now, we are preparing rates 
of pay and conditions of service which we consider to be more appro¬ 
priate for a national army. When the entry to the Indian army was 
through Sandhurst, the entry was small and we did not consider it neces¬ 
sary to make any discrimination at all between the pay. of Indian and 
British Officers. But if the Indianisation of the army is to lead to 
economy, which is one of the main arguments, it is obviously necessary 
that the pay of the Officers of the national Indian army of the, future 
should be lower than the pay of the present Indian army, which con¬ 
tains a number of British Officers who are serving in a country other than 
their own. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand that the Indian Officers who 
pass through Sandhurst will continue to draw the lesser amount of pay 
which Indian Officers passing out of the Dehra Dun Military Academy 
will receive? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Honourable Member is not to understand 
that. If he had understood my answer, he would have realised that the 
Indian Officer who has passed through Sandhurst will continue to draw 
exactly the same pay as the British Officer who has passed into the 
Indian army through Sandhurst and there is to be no alteration of any 
kind in this respect- 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Why is it, then, that Indian Officers, who* 
pass through the Dehra Dun College, will receive lesser pay than the 
Indian Officers who come from Sandhurst? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member has explained that point. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: May I ask, Sir, if there is going to- 
be any other discrimination except what the Honourable Member has 
just stated with regard to the conditions of service against those who 
pass from the Dehra Dun Military Academy? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is another and a much larger ques¬ 
tion. There will be certain alterations in the general conditions of ser¬ 
vice for the Indian Officer who passes through Dehra Dun. That is to* 
say, he will have a different set of leave rules and there will be other 
alterations of that kind. If the Honourable, Member wants further in¬ 
formation about that. I would be glad if he would put down a question 
on the paper 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: May I ask the Honourable Member 
whether, for the sake of economy, he proposes to revise the service con¬ 
ditions of the British Officers ? 

Mr. G. R. F, Tottenham: That would be impossible* The existing 
Officers have certain rates of pay which cannot be. interfered with. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: May I inquire if it is the intention of Govern¬ 
ment that Indians will continue to be qualified for military service from 
Sandhurst even after the, establishment of the Military College at Dehra 
Dun ? And, if so> will not a distinction still exist between Tndifvnft. 
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coming out from Sandhurst and those coming out of the Dehra Dun 
College, as regards pay ? 


Mr. Gr. R, F. Tottenham: No, Sir. As soon as the Indian Military 
Academy was started, it took the place entirely of the education of Indian 
Officers by the Training Colleges at home. No more Indians will pro¬ 
ceed either to Sandhurst or to Woolwich for training now that we have 
our own national institution in India. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I draw the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that in connection with these short notice questions, we hear 
those questions just on the floor of the House. Will it not be better if 
copies of these short notice questions are sent to us along with other 
papers ? 

Mr. President (The, Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The answer 
to the Honourable Member's question is contained in the nature of the 
question itself. It is a short notice question- 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My question is that copies of these short 
notice questions may be supplied to us along with other papers. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That is 
not possible, otherwise it cease,s to be a' short notice question. The very 
idea of these short notice questions is that notice is generally given just 
a day in advance and the Honourable Member for Government undertakes 
to give an answer, and there is not sufficient time to enable Honourable 
Members to get copies of these questions. 

Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: May I suggest, Sir, that we may follow 
the procedure of the Madras Council where copies, even of short notice 
questions, are supplied to- the Honourable Members? 

Several Honourable Members: Copies of short notice questions are 
not supplied. 


UNSTARREP QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

76. Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if 
■they are not going to regard a sepoy's discharge certificate, given during 
the" War, under section 17 of Indian Army Act, VITI of 1911, showing 
the cause of discharge as ‘By Medical Board * as amounting to an evidence 
to show that he was discharged on ‘Medical grounds' for the purpose of 
Recommendation No. XII of the War Pensions Committee? 

(b) In what way the discharge of a sepoy under A. G. in India 
letter No. 23418/29/A. G. 6-R., dated the 6th July, 1915, as medically 
unfit for active service ‘proves the Pension Controller's (Lahore) view 
taken in his letter No. G.-8/2463, dated the 29th November, 1933, as medi¬ 
cally unfit for active service and not on account of auy bodily injury'? 
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(c) Does the Indian Army Act recognize some other documents, apart^ 
from a discharge certificate, to be handed over to a sepoy on discharge? 

(d) What sort of proof under Recommendation No. XII of the War 
Pensions Committee did Government contemplate to be taken from the 
sepoys when the discharge certificate as in (a) above is regarded to be 
an insufficient proof for establishing the facts that (i) his disabilitv was 
contracted on field and foreign service, and that (ii) he was discharged 
on medical grounds and that (iii) the cause of his discharge was either 
wound, injury or illness? 

( e ) Does the assumed acceptance of the Pension Controller's 
disposal, by the Adjutant General, in pre-Committee period, offer 
ground for not revising the case in the light of Government officers on 
Recommendation No. XXI? If .so, how? 

(/) Are the medical history sheets, and the proceedings of the original 
Medical Board in (b) above not available in the Record Offices? If so, bow 
the decision of the Controller in face of the discharge certificate as in (a) 
above and in face of the Adjutant General in India letter referred to in (b)* 
above, is justified? 

Mr. Gr. H, F. Tottenham: Enquiries about question Nos. 76 to 80 have 
been instituted, and replies will be laid on the table in, due course. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

i77. Sardar Sant Singh: ( a ) Is it a fact that family pension claims 
have taken over ten years in investigation, despite scores of petitions, 
appeal?* and reminders? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to refer to letter No. G4/8511, dated 
ihe 20th December, 1938, of the Pension Controller, Lahore, and state w T hat 
further delay the office formalities would still need before the starving 
mother and a minor son of the deceased can expect to receive a family 
pension? 

(c) Is there no provision for expediting the investigation where the* 
deceased left old parents and minor children? 

(d) Do Government propose to expedite decision in the claim? 

Recomsiendattons oe the War Pensions Committee. 

+78. Mr, S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their orders on Recommenda¬ 
tion No. VII of the War Pensions Committee, will Government be pleased 
to state why the Government of India ordered the revision of a pension 
with effect from the 20th April, 1932, as per information contained in letter 
No. 987/843/P., dated the 24th November, 1933, from the Officer-in- 
Oharge, I. A. S. C. Records, Dagshai? 

(6) Do they intend that Recommendation No. XYII of the War Pensions 
Committee should have effect from the 20th April, 1932 ? 

(c) What is the significance of this particular date—the 20th April, 
1932,—-in the case? How is it arrived at? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question Xo. 76 . 
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Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

+79. Mr. S. G.. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that it has been decided by the 
D. C. M. P., Lahore, in his letter No. G. 3/130, dated*the 18th December, 
1933, that Government orders on Recommendations Nos. VI, VII and XXI, 
of the War Pension Committee do not contemplate revising the claims 
for arrears of war pensions in which the pensionary award was made with 
effect from a date later than the one of the preferment of the claim either 
by the Officer Commanding or by the individual? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for exeluding such 
revisions as mentioned in part (a) from the province of their orders on 
Recommendations Nos. VI, VII, and XXI? 

Belated Claims for Family War Pensions. 

+80. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact +hat in family pension claims, which 
were once admitted with strict regard to paragraph 44 of the Financial 
Regulations for the Army in India Part I, full arrears to the pensions are 
not allowed, when the pensioner for some reasons or other including those 
of her ignorance<and illiteracy, fails to draw her pension for over three years ? 
If so, why? 

(b) Have not Government declared in Army Instructions that family 
pension claims are not time-barred? 

(c) Is there any specific rule in the Army Regulations for disallowing 
arrears beyond three years in such cases as mentioned in part (a) above ? 

Closing down of the Central Book Depot in Calcutta. 

81. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: With reference to the reply to Mr. 
S. C. Mitra's unstarred question No. 216, dated the 27th November, 1933, 
will the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Industries and 
Labour be pleased to state whether any decision has been arrived at by 
the Government of India regarding the closing down of the Central Book 
Depot in Calcutta? If so, what is the purport of the decision? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Government of Bengal have since 
withdrawn their proposal to undertake the agency for the sale of the 
Govermnent of India publications. 

Hardships of the Staff of the Central Publication Branch. 

82. Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: (a) Are Government aware that during 
the heavy outbreak of monsoon one young man, typist, of tbe Central Public¬ 
ation Branch, named Tulsi Ch. Mukherji, who was suffering from illness of 
serious type, had to be removed in a stretcher from th e 'E* type quarters 
allotted to him to another place owing to the room he was occupying 
having been inundated with water from the leaky roof? 

(b ) Are Government aware that the poor shelter against rains had 
already aggravated his illness? ' 

(c) Are Government aware that the slender billet he was left with after 
various deductions did not enable him to obtain proper medical treatment? 

(d) Are Government aware that when h e was asked by the attending* 
physician to leave for Calcutta, he could not go as he was penui+e&s ? 

fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 76. ’ 
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(e) Are Government aware that as a last resort he had to pawn his 
wife’s jewellery to scrape together only the expenses of the journey? 

(f) Is it a fact that the poor man has of late breathed his last, leaving 
a young widow? 

( g ) Are Government aware that one permanent record supplier named 
Nurul Huq of the Central Publication Branch died of pneumonia in the 
Balok Bam Hospital? Are Government aware that he was reduced to 
such straits that his burial expenses had to be borne by subscription? 

{li) Are Government aware of the hardship of the staff ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Information to this effect has 
been furnished by a friend of the deceased since this question was tabled. 

(6) No. 

(c) No: he was entitled to free medical treatment. 

(d) and (c). No. He applied for an advance of Bs. 100 from his 
General Provident Fund on the 7th July, 1933, but withdrew his appli¬ 
cation on the 19th July. 

(f) A report was received from the widow of the clerk that her husband 
died at Joyrampore on the 27th December, 1933. 

(g) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative, and, to the second 
part, in the negative. 

( h ) This part of the question is too vague to permit of a definite answer. 


MESSAGE FBOM THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform yon that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
the 19th February, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Bill further to amend 
the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, for certain purposes, which was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly at its meeting held on the 15th February, 1934.” 


THE BAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Secokd Stage. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The House 
will now take up the Demands for Grants under the Bailway Budget. It 
has been represented to the Chair that the various Parties and certain 
representatives of unattached Members have come to an informal agreement 
with regard to the procedure to be followed in discussing the Demands for 
Grants. The Chair has been told that the Parties would like the order 
to be varied, so that each Party might have an opportunity of discussing 
a particular cut motion. This practice has been adopted in the past, and 
the Chair has no objection to adopt that practice if it is the desire of the 
House. The Chair takes it that it has been correctly informed with regard 
to the understanding arrived at by the Parties. If that understanding is 
to be given effect to, it necessarily follows as a corollary that there ought 
to be a time-limit on speeches.. The Chair would, therefore, suggest, in 
‘accordance with the practice which was followed last year, that the Mover 
of a cut motion may have 20 minutes and other speakers 15 minutes each. 
It is hoped the House would agree to this. 
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What the Chair then proposes to do is this. This morning the Indepen¬ 
dent Party will have its turn and move the motion of which notice has been 
given by Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar (motion No. IBS) to discuss 
the passengers’ amenities. In the afternoon we shall take up a cut motion 
to discuss the Statutory Bail way Authority. It has also been represented 
to the Chair that the House would like to have a little more time to 
discuss this than the other subjects. Therefore, what the Chair suggests 
is that the motion relating to the Statutory Bailway Auhority may be 
discussed this afternoon and continued for an hour tomorrow morning also, 
that is, from 11 to 12 o’clock, because there are no questions tomorrow. 
Prom 12 to 1-15 the Nationalist Party will have their turn, and in the 
afternoon the Centre Party will move their motion. On Friday morning, 
the European Group will have their turn, and, on Friday afternoon, one 
of the representatives of the unattached Members may take a particular 
motion, and, on Saturday, the discussion will be resumed in the natural 
order in which it appears in the Order Paper. Does that meet the 
convenience of the House? 

(All the Honourable Members signified their consent.) 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): In view of the fact that we 
have to discuss very important questions such as the Statutory Bailway 
Board, may I ask whether it is possible for you to sit longer than five 
o’clock on these days, that is, today, tomorrow and the day after. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
will certainly sit longer if it is the desire of the House. In fact, the 
discussion on the Statutory Railway Board will commence this afternoon, 
and the Chair will be glad to sit till 5-80 today. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non- 
Muhammadan): When will my cut motion come up? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): In the 
natural order. 

Demand No. 1—Bailway Board. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Railways): 
Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 he granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st "day of March, 1935, in respect of the ‘Railway Board’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 

ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of the ‘Railway Board’.” 

Passengers' Amenities . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.”— 
Passengers* Amenities. 
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Mr. President, I have been told from more than one quarter that this 
is a hardy annual and that very little useful purpose will be served by 
discussing a question of this kind. If you will go through the notice of 
cut motions that have been given by various Honourable Members from 
all sections of the House, you will find that a large number of these motions 
relate to travel facilities and passenger amenities over all the railways. Tt 
seems to me clear that however much this question has been discussed 
year after year, it still requires a solution and that most Honourable 
Members of this House are anxious that a proper solution should be found 
for this question. I may at once state that I have no intention by this 
motion to censure the Bailway Board. My anxiety is more to bring certain 
facts to the notice of the Honourable the Eailway Member and the Eailway 
Board in the hope that fresh facts that have been placed before them 
will enable them to adjust their policy and, what is more necessary, to 
make the Agents of these railways readjust their policy with reference to 
this very important question. I am aware also that in the reports that 
have been supplied of the working of the railway system in this country 
year after year, there is a ponderous and a very elaborate enumeration 
of various travel facilities and passenger amenities which have been 
promoted in the course of the year by the different railway systems. If 
still, I venture to discuss this question, it should not be presumed that I 
have not gone through this list very carefully. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, complained, and, I think, to a 
certain extent legitimately, that while the grievances were multiplied and 
put forward before this House very constantly, the number of facilities 
that were being given to the travelling public and the improvements that 
had been made from year to year were not sufficiently stressed. I am 
here this morning to stress both on the improvements that have been made 
during the last ten years and also to point out the omissions that are 
yet to be rectified. I know that during the last ten years, there have been 
many railway systems which have made some improvements with reference 
to the travelling public. But, Sir, the Honourable the Commerce Member 
is aware, and none better, that the demands of the public have been 
growing apace, that the consciousness of their rights has increased from 
year to year, and that people are now asking for more comforts, more 
elaborate comforts than they had in the spacious days when to enter a 
railway carriage was in itself a luxury, that travel by railway carriage was 
something of an adventure in many a man’s life. Those days are past, 
and now people are beginning to realise, with larger experience of the 
working of the various systems of railways in other countries, that greater 
comfort should be given to them and that greater facilities should be 
afforded to the public. I plead, therefore, that the time has come foi 
a re-orientation of the policy with reference to the amenities that should 
be provided to the travelling public. We have continued under the old 
sysbem and have tried merely to patch up here and there what may be 
called acute discontent of the railway passengers, but I venture to think 
that the time has now come to re-examine the whole question and so 
settle the policy with reference to the amenities that may be gradually 
given to the travelling public. 

Let me take one instance, and, in this, I disclaim any consideration 
of racial prejudice or any other kind of prejudice. You take any railway 
guide and you see there the timings of the various railways and you find 
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opposite the timings, particularly with reference to mail and express trains 
an indication where creature comforts may be obtained by the travelling 
public. Chota Hazri at 6-30 at such and such a place, breakfast at 
9-30 at such and such a place, lunch between 1 and 2 at such and such a 
place, evening tea at 4-30 at such and such a place, and dinner at 7-30 
at such and such a place. Now, my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
must know that these timings and these facilities at these particular places 
can only be availed of by a very small, may I say, a microscopic, section 
of the travelling public. Some of us, who have accustomed ourselves to 
western ways, may have our breakfast at 9-30, lunch between 1 and 2, 
and dinner at 7-30, but my Honourable friend knows, none better, that 
the vast majority and the bulk of the travelling public cannot with any 
comfort utilise these hours for their meals. They want different hours 
altogether. They are not accustomed to breakfast at 9 o’clock, they are 
not accustomed to lunch at 1 o’clock. It seems to me that the facilities 
are so organised, the timings are so adjusted and the interval so given that 
it can only suit a very small section of the upper class passengers of the 
travelling public and that it has merely ignored the comforts or the 
necessities of the vast majority of the travelling public. We had occasion 
to refer to the severe competition of the bus with railway traffic and my 
Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, has, I understand, 
tabled a motion with reference to that question and suggesting ways and 
means by which this competition may not be aggravated without detriment 
either to the railway company or to the bus companies. Here is a case 
where the vast majority of the travelling public feel that their conditions 
of life are not recognised by the railway companies. It may be that in 
the early days, when these systems were first evolved, when the timings 
were first made, they were appropriate, but they are not appropriate at 
the present day. I am not here asking that any facilities should be taken 
away from the upper class passengers. In these days, when facilities can 
be given to these classes, without having those stoppages at that particular 
time, it does not mean any deprivation of the creature comforts of the 
upper class passengers at all. Let us imagine for a moment what would 
be the nature of comforts that would be required by a vast majority of the 
Indian public who are third class passengers, who, let me point out, are 
the very people that resort to bus traffic. The facilities that are necessary 
for these classes of passengers are that they should have their meals at 
the time at which they are accustomed to take their meals, and there 
should be sufficient interval for these meals and at those places there 
should be more elaborate arrangements for Indian refreshments and more 
space where they can sit down and have their meals between 11 and 11-30 
with half an hour’s interval. What is far more important is, that at 
important places, they should have facilities for bathing, say, a quarter 
of an hour. Let us imagine, if these facilities are given to the third class 
passengers, how comfortable these classes of passengers would feel in 
travelling. It must often be a sight for the Honourable the Co mm erce 
Member when he goes about in his tours to see a passenger having a small 
vessel and rushing off to a tap and trying to cleanse himself and to have 
a bath and his ablutions all performed within five minutes time when the 
train is about to start. If, on the other hand, you were to give these 
facilities to third class passengers, I venture to think that railway travelling 
will be much more popular than it is at the present day. Not only that, 
but the train timings and the way in which the trains travel from place to 

. ,* * o a? r j. 
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place require revision. In England and in other places, where the competi¬ 
tive system of railway traffic exists, one is constantly struck by the fact that 
each system of railway tries to outbid the other in the sharpness with which 
it takes its passengers and the quickness with which it performs the journey. 
Nothing strikes one more than the competition between the various railway 
systems in England in their journey, for instance, from London to 
Edinburgh,—the Flying Scotsman, the Boyal Scotsman and various other 
trams who try to compete with each other in a journey covering a distance* 
of just over 300 miles; and yet a difference of 15 or 20 minutes makes all the 
difference between the manner in which they get their traffic and the 
manner in which they get passengers to travel by these railways. Here, 
where the railways are monopolists, except for rare occasions and in rare 
cases like the travel from Bombay to Delhi, the railway companies have 
their own timings and have their own rates of mileage and travelling. 1 
am aware here also that timings have improved during the past and that 
railways make quicker journeys now than they used to do. Several trains 
have come into existence like the Madras Bombay Express train or some 
of the Express trains in the northern part of India where these timings 
have been speeded up. But, I venture to think that, still more can be 
done and has to be done. 

To revert to an old subject which is so constantly stressed on the atten¬ 
tion of this House, the Grand Trunk Express completes a journey of 
1,350 miles or so in 49 hours. No other decent train on the broad gauge 
in this country takes so much time to complete so short a journey. The 
G. I. P. Bailway does it in 36 hours, the B., B. and C. I. Bailway does it 
in less time, the East Indian Bailway takes almost the same time, but it 
has been left to this Grand Trunk Ex]>ress to take an inordinately long time 
to complete this journey. The one Express train or Mail train or both 
combined which makes the journey from Madras to Delhi takes such an 
inordinate time that people find it much more easy and much less trouble¬ 
some, and to a certain extent much quicker, to do the journey through 
Bombay rather than take up this straight journey from Madras and come 
to Delhi. The same thing is the case with the Calcutta Mail from Madras 
to Calcutta which takes 38 hours to do a distance of just over a thousand 
miles. It seems to me that these things also require revision. 

I have been told that in these matters of time tables and speeding up 
of trains, the Local Advisory Committees have got various powers of 
advising these railway systems and that the Local Advisory Committees 
are the proper bodies and the meetings of the Local Advisory Committees 
are the proper forum where such questions may be discussed. I venture 
very humbly to make a suggestion. The Local Advisory Committee con¬ 
cerns itself only with the traffic in a particular area so that through trains 
are really outside their control and outside their ken. It is not possible for 
a Local Advisory Committee to adjust the time table when the train 
runs through many areas which concern different Local Advisory Com¬ 
mittees. And I venture to suggest that the services of the Central Advisory 
Committee may be requisitioned where the train runs through many areas 
concerning many Local Advisory Committees, and that with reference to 
the timings of such through trains at least the advice and the suggestion of 
the Central Advisory Committee may be helpful to the various Bailway 
Administrations. 

Then, again, Sir, take the question of courtesy extended to railway- 
passengers. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, very rightly 
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and very indignantly protested against the insinuation that discourtesy was 
a marked feature of the railway servants all over India. I agree that there 
are many hundreds and perhaps thousands of officers and staff of the 
Eailway Department who are courteous to passengers, and not merely the 
u PP er c ^ ass hut also the third class passengers. But there are a few who 
show marked discourtesy. I am not on .the question of courtesy or dis¬ 
courtesy, but I want to suggest that there are ways and means by which 
what little discourtesy there may be can be negatived or eliminated. Take, 
in the first place, th© question of a poor, ignorant and illiterate passenger 
going to a ticket window at the third class office in a railway station, 
specially a crowded station and perhaps a junction station, and trying to 
get his ticket. It is a phenomenon if he gets it in t im e and if he gets back 
his change in proper form. I do not want to make a very serious suggestion 
but more than once a passenger at any rate feels that he has not got back 
his proper change and that some one or other has done him down,—it 
may be that it is a fellow-passenger who has come up to help him in getting 
the change. Supposing at these places, where there is a rush at a large 
station, you employ one railway official who undertakes to get the ticket 
and the proper change on behalf of these illiterate passengers from the 
ticket window or, at any rate, supervise it from time to time, I venture 
to think that some at least of the difficulties of these railway passengers, 
wiio are unable to count their change or to find out whether the proper 
change has been given, will be to a certain extent minimised. It must be 
the experience of many who travel on these railways to find an unfort un ate 
woman or even an illiterate man come up to you, place a ticket in your 
hand and the change, and say, “Please let me know whether I have got 
the proper change or not”. Why should not the railway employ some man 
of its own staff to supervise these things in places where it is crowded and 
where it is easy for some one or other,—I do not directly suggest the 
railway ticket giver,—but some one or other to cheat these poor unfortunate 
people ? 

Take, again, the question of adequate travelling facilities by way of 
accommodation. My Honourable freind, Mr. Joshi, has made a special 
study of this question and time after time he has pointed out that whereas 
the upper class passengers get a certain accommodation much more than 
what is due to them, the lower class passengers get what is very much 
less than that. I do not propose to have understood these somewhat 
mystical calculations of Mr. Joshi. I am at once prepared to concede that 
overcrowding is not a peculiar feature of the Indian railways, that in many 
railways overcrowding cannot be obviated at all and that in many railways 
overcrowding is a common feature of not merely the third class, but even 
of first class traffic. One has to travel on Continental railways to find 
that men with first class tickets travel all through the night in the small 
corridor standing, without any sitting space whatsoever, in all the cold and 
in all the discomfort of European travelling, particularly in winter. And, 
therefore, I recognise that no railway system in the world can mitigate the 
•evils of overcrowding at particular times. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): I hope the Honourable gentleman is aware that third class 
passengers on the Continental railways can get sleeping accommodation, 
and the sleeping compartments are different, while you have not got such a 
facility on the Indian railways. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I thought I had already ans¬ 
wered that question. Passengers of no class in a Continental railway or 
in English railways or in American of in any other railways that I know of 
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gets sleeping accommodation automatically. They have got to buy a sup¬ 
plemental ticket for sleeping accommodation, whether they are third class 
passengers or first class passengers or second class passengers. It is only 
in this country that upper class passengers claim the right for sleeping 
accommodation and get that sleeping accommodation along with their 
ordinary ticket. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Is the Honourable gentleman prepared to recom¬ 
mend that the same facility can be provided, not automatical 1 y. but in 
the same manner in which it is provided on the Continental railways, for 
third class passengers with regard to sleeping accommodation? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Let me get on with my 
speech, specially as I am aware .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): No deduction 
will be made for these interruptions. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I am sorry I gave way out of 

courtesy to my esteemed friend. I hope my Honourable friend will realise 
that want of time and not lack of courtesy makes it impossible to pursue 
the very interesting suggestion that he has made. 

I was suggesting that overcrowding is not an abnormal feature of Indian 
railways, but, taking all that into consideration, I still venture to think that 
more accommodation can be and ought to be provided for third class 
passengers. 

Take, again, the question of fares which I raised the other day, fares 
which are abnormal in one system of railway as compared with another 
system of railway, fares which are very great in the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway and which are comparatively small in the North Western 
Railway, and fares which preclude passengers from taking advantage of 
travelling by these railways, because they are so exorbitant and because it 
is so much easier to travel by bus and avoid the discomforts of a railway 
journey. Now, it seems to me that it is a very short-sighted policy to 
stick to these high fares in these days when it is not possible to maintain 
such high fares to attract a certain amount of travelling public w 7 hich is 
essential if the railways are to pay at all. I do not see why on the Company- 
managed railways there ought to be allowance made for such high fares, 
and why on the State-managed railways the Railway Board is in a position 
to reduce the fares from time to time. 

I have already adverted to the fact that return tickets are unknown in 
many of these railways which are Coihpany-managed—the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway and the broad gauge section of the South 
Indian Railway in particular, while such return fares are given on constant 
occasions very often and sometimes as a matter of perpetual routine in 
many other systems in North India. It seems to me that if railway travel¬ 
ling is to be made enjoyable and if railway travelling is to be made popular 
resort should be had to these things and I venture to express a very un¬ 
educated opinion on this subject when 1 say that, by reduction of these 
fares and by resort to a system of return tickets, the railway company will 
not lose, but will in the end gain. I hope the point will be borne in mind 
by the Railway Board and by the Commerce Member and that they will 
be able to do something in this direction also. 
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Now, Sir, however much we may plead for decentralisation of authority 
to the various ^Agents and to the various systems of railways, the Railway 
Board is peculiarly situated in this country and has a responsibility which it 
cannot divest itself of. The system is such that Agents of Company- 
managed railways play a very minor and very inferior part in the railway 
administration of this country. That is not properly appreciated when 
questions of administration come up. What, after all, does a Company- 
managed railway do ? What is the money that it puts into the working of 
the system? The whole line is owned by the State; all major repairs are 
made by the State; the cost of renewal of stocks is borne by the State; the 
entire capital is furnished by the State. What the Company does is merely 
to manage the system and, to that extent, it puts in a very limited amount 
of capital. I have no desire at all in any w T ay to depreciate the splendid 
work that Company-managed railways do; but I venture to think that 
Company-managed railways cannot be allowed to have their own way in 
many of these matters. May I say, while on this point, that there are 
Company-managed railways which have also seen to it that passenger traffic 
is properly regulated and that some conveniences are given to passengers ? 
We are told that these are commercial concerns. But for the fact that this 
is reiterated time after time on the floor of this House, I would like to 
ask any Honourable Member whether, in travelling by these railway sys¬ 
tems, he at any time is impressed with the fact that it is a commercial 
undertaking. Do you find on the part of any of the authorities that rim 
these railways or of the staff any anxiety to see that 
the commercial concern prospers, an anxiety to see that 
the commercial concern attracts the necessary clientele, 
an anxiety to see that that clientele is satisfied, because it is a commercial 
concern? We have to remember that it is a commercial concern on paper, 
but, in the actual working, there is little difference between this concern and 
any other bureaucratic system of Administration; and I venture to say that, 
in spite of my friend, Mr. Dudhoria, it is the same whether it is a Com¬ 
pany-managed system or whether it is State-owned and State-managed. 
Therefore, I plead for a re-orientation of policy as I began my speech . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member has only two minutes more. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I plead, therefore, for a re¬ 
orientation of policy, and I venture to reiterate that it is not by way of 
censure that I am moving this motion, but with a view to bringing large 
questions of policy before this House and for the consideration of the Rail¬ 
way Board, so that the passenger traffic will have further amenities given 
to them and the railways run merely as commercial concerns, attracting 
clientele and satisfying their clientele. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That thie demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin (Cities of the United Provinces: Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Sir, I wish to take part in this debate so that I may be 
able to draw the attention of the railway officials to certain matters with regard 
to the inconvenience experienced by poor Indian passengers. It is an 
admitted fact that almost all the railways in India allow concession in. 
railway fare for all classes on the occasion of Christmas; but the same 
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concession is denied in the case of pilgrims for Hedjaz to the Indian ports, 
pilgrims on the occasion of ZJrs to Ajmere, Delhi and certain other places. 
I think great injustice is being done to these pilgrims, because these 
gatherings are in no way less important than Kumbh Melds at Allahabad 
and Hardwar. In spite of the fact that no concession is allowed to these 
pilgrims, it is a matter of common knowledge that, with a view to dispos¬ 
ing of the exceptionally strong rush of visitors, the railway authorities 
sometimes provide these third class pilgrim passengers with goods wagons 
and, on certain occasions, attach to the third class waiting rooms a few 
enclosures, very much like cages, without any water or urinal, where these 
passengers are locked up for hours to await the arrival of the next train. 
May I ask, if this practice is not highly objectionable and a disgrace to 
the Railway Board? For instance, I will quote the case of the Benares 
Cantonment Station which lies in my own constituency. Benares is a 
city where there is more or less a rush of Hindu passengers all round 
the year and the Cantonment Station is the one which is generally the 
most crowded: yet, in this important station, where there is commonly a 
preponderance of Hindu women passengers, all the platforms are quite 
open excepting a small nominal shed on one of them, and thus the pilgrims 
have perforce to be exposed to the scorching heat of .the summer or get 
wet during the rains without any sort of protection provided for them by 
the railway authorities concerned. It is the third class pilgrims who suffer 
most in almost every season of the year. Another source of inconvenience 
to them in the Benares Cantonment Station is that though the down 
platform is provided with three exits, still, except on special occasions, 
however great be the rush, only one exit is opened in charge of a solitary 
Ticket Collector, with the result that the rush is greatly intensified and 
people have to suffer great discomfort and sometimes even actual physical 
pain on account of having to wait for a long time with their luggage and 
baggage before they can go in or come out. Yet another serious drawback 
is that on this very station there is hardly any arrangement on these plat¬ 
forms, none at least on the down platform, for cold drinking water and 
the sufferings of the general public, especially the women pilgrims can 
readily be understood without much elaboration. With your kind permis¬ 
sion, Sir, I will quote a few sentences from the report sub mi tted by Mr. 
Muhammad Ekram Khan, Magistrate, who was on duty at the Benares 
Cantonment Station on the 20th and 21st August, 1933, on the occasion 
of the solar eclipse: 

* I reached there at about 12-45 a.m. and saw a great rush of pilgrims pouring into 
the station from all directions. The bridge gates on the top were locked up and there 
was a crowd gathered there. The right, iop gate of the bridge facing towards the 
Parcel Office was once opened to pass some passengers with the result that it was at 
once rushed by the gathering crowd, and as there is a slope in co ming down, the 
women who were in front of the crowd fell down and the entire crowd passed over 
them resulting in serious injuries to their faces and side of the ribs. They were 
removed to the Railway Hospital by the Samiti people, but unfortunately there was 
nobody ^ there to attend to them, and so I phoned to the Health Officer to arrange 
for their removal to any other Hospital and requested one of the Samiti people to 
look after them and see that they were removed to a City Hospital .... 

Between 4 and 5 p.m., it began to rain. The pilgrims were entirely wet and 
wanted to enter the platform, towards the side where the Police office is for sitting 
under shade, but they were driven back by the Ticket Collectors and on my questioning 
one of them he replied that he could not allow them to come to the platforms by such, 
illegal entrance. On the whole the arrangements at the Cantonment Station were 
entirely unsatisfactory.” 
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The Railway Administrations are largely dependent on third class 
12 Noon Passengers for their earnings, and, in spite of the fact that 
these poor passengers are their golden customers, the rail¬ 
ways do not take proper care of their comforts. If I mistake not, ninety 
per cent, of the income is derived by the sale of third class tickets, but 
I am sorry to say that the third class passengers are almost ignored every¬ 
where. I hope the House will agree with me that these poor passengers 
are the main pillars of the Administration on which the railways of India 
stand, and so they deserve to be provided with adequate comforts and other 
advantages in every respect. 

In this connection let me invite the attention of the railway officials 
that, during summer months, it is very necessary to have one or two 
fans provided in each third class compartment. Sir, electric energy is 
not very costly, because the railways themselves produce this energy on 
the train at almost a nominal cost, while, on the other hand, the proposed 
improvement in the third class carriages will attract the travelling public 
to patronise the railways more liberally in preference to the rival concern, 
I mean the motor transport. Apart from adding to the comforts of the 
travelling public, it would no doubt make the railways more popular, and 
so more paying. It is a business proposition, Sir,—“A satisfied customer 
is the best asset 1 \ 

In conclusion, I wish to make an appeal to my Honourable and esteemed 
friend in charge of the Department to consider these comments sympathe¬ 
tically and do his best to have the inconvenience removed as soon as 
possible. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this motion, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mud&liar, said that he did not propose this motion 
as a censure upon Government. I jjropose to speak in order to censure 
Government. My friend, Mr. Ramaswami, also said that Government 
should now adopt a new orientation in their policy. 1 ask the Government 
of India to do the same. I feel that the policy which they had followed in 
the matter of the passenger traffic was a wrong one, and it requires a new 
orientation. 

Mr. President, I have been placing certain figures before the Legisla¬ 
ture year after year. My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, said that they were 
mystical. There is no mystery in those figures at all. These figures are 
given in the Reports which are circulated to us every year, and I shall 
quote some of them again. There is only one seat for 12 first class 
passengers, or we may say that one first class seat is used 12 times in a 
year. There is one seat for 90 second class passengers, or we may say 
that one second class seat is used 90 times in a year, while there is one 
seat for 400 third class passengers, or we may say that one third class 
•seat is used 400 times in a year. It must be admitted that a first class 
seat is used longer,—the average travelling of a first class seat is each 
time 180 miles, that of the second class seat is 60 miles, and that of the 
third class seat is 35 miles. In order to give advantage to first and second 
class seats of longer travelling, I shall change the figures giving them that 
.advantage, and we shall then find that a first class seat is used 60 times 
instead of 12 times, a second class seat is used 180 times, and a third 
class seat is used 400 times. This fact clearly shows without the. slightest 
doubt that either we have a smaller number of third class seats dr We a!re 
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overstocked with first and second class seats. A first class seat is not used 
more than 60 days in a year,—it is not used for 365 days, but only for 
60 days in a year, and that too, at the rate of 35 miles per day. This 
fact clearly shows one thing that the Government of India pay greater 
attention to the higher class traffic than they should pay to third class 
traffic, and I ask the Government of India not to do this, not merely on 
humanitarian grounds, although they are good, but on commercial and 
business grounds. Now, what do the Government of India get from each 
third class seat, each second class seat and from each first class seat? I 
shall give the result presently. The Government of India get Rs. 208 per 
first class seat. There is no mystery about it. They get from each second 
class seat Rs. 236, and from each third class seat they get Rs. 241. This 
is the average for the year. It is true that an individual first class 
passenger pays more, but there is absolutely no doubt that the Government 
of India get less on the whole from a first class seat than they get from a 
third class seat. A first class passenger pays only Rs. 208 per seat, while 
the third class passenger pays Rs. 241 for the third class for the accom* 
modation which the Government of India provide. I shall go into one 
more commercial fact .... 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Are Government officials included in the first class seats? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes. Now, what does a first class seat cost? The 
Government of India have got bogies . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: They have got many bogies 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: A bogie of 12 first and 18 second class seats costs 
about Rs. 50,000 and 114 third class seats cost Rs. 30,000. So one first class 
seat and 1J second class seat w T ill cost the Government of India about 
Rs. 4,000. Now, the money made out of one first class seat and 1J second 
class seat is 562. The Government of India make Rs. 562 by investing 
Rs. 4,000, while, by investing Rs. 260 on a third class seat, they make 
Rs. 241. Now, one fact is clear that it is a good proposition to increase 
the number of third class seats and reduce the number of first class seats. 
I do not wish to go any more into these figures. 

Mr. President, after having gone through these figures and considered 
them carefully, what I feel is that if the Government of India are really 
bent upon making the railways a commercial concern, they must pay 
greater attention to that part of their customers which pays them the best. 
Unfortunately, we find that they give greater attention to those people 
who really do not deserve attention. Whatever attention you may pay 
them, it will not pay you at all. My own view is that, in this poor 
country of ours, there is no need for a first class. First class will never 
pay, whatever comforts you may give the first class passengers. The 
number of people who can travel first class in India is very small indeed. 
Let us see who will travel first class in India. I generally estimate that 
people whose monthly income is more than Rs. 1,000 may travel first 
class, I do not say that all of them will. How many people are there in 
India whose annual income is more than Rs. 12,000! Let us go into the? 
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income-tax figures, and we will find that there are not more than 25,000 
people in this country whose income is more than Es. 12,000 a year. Take 
the agriculturists who have got large incomes of, say, Rs. 10,000. Their 
total number will not be more than 5,000 in the whole of India—people 
who can afford to travel first class. My estimate is that, in the whole 
of India, the number of people who can travel first class is not more than 
30,000 or 40,000. It is for these 30,000 to 40,000 people that we are pro¬ 
viding 40,000 seats. How are these 40,000 people going to give you much 
traffic whatever attention you may give to them? My feeling is that, if 
the Government of India are bent on making the railways a commercial 
proposition, they should abolish first class. That is the best remedy, 
because first class in India will never pay. If first class is to be main¬ 
tained at all, it must be maintained out of the money which is given by 
the third class passengers. I, therefore, think that on the whole Govern¬ 
ment should give greater attention to that traffic which is likely to pay, 
that is what the commercial people do, that is what our industralists have 
done. Take, for instance, the cotton textile industry. What sort of 
custom do they cater for? They cater for the masses in this country, 
because they know that it* is the masses; that will purchase their goods and 
not the small number - of aristocrats in this country. There is one more 
point to be remembered in the matter'of the first class, and that is, who 
is maintaining the first class? Not the private people generally. I can 
say that, out of the 40,000 people who can travel in first class in India, 
nearly half of them are paid by the Government themselves. The first 
class is maintained by people who are paid by the Government. What 
is the use of Government taking away money from one Department, that 
is, the Finance Department, and paying it into the other Department, 
namely, the Railway Department? I, therefore, feel that the time has 
come when the Honourable Member in charge of the Department and the 
Members of the Legislature themselves should pay serious attention to the 
question of reorganising our passenger traffic system. They should make an 
examination and see what traffic in India will pay, what traffic will not pay, 
and they should give their attention to that traffic which is likely to pay. 

Captain Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar (Nominated Non-Official): Won’t 
you suggest a Committee, to travel the whole of India, of the Members 
of the Legislature? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I will seriously propose to the Government of India 
that the problem is so important and so urgent that they should certainly 
appoint a Committee to investigate this matter. I have been speaking 
on this subject for many years. It is a misfortune that it does not receive 
the attention that it deserves, either from the Government or even from 
this Legislature. I do not blame anybody. I feel that the Government 
of India consist of people who make use of the first class, who get the 
benefit of travel by first class, at least to some extent at some cost of 
the third class passengers. We who form the Legislature are also those 
who get some benefit by travelling first class at the expense of the third 
class passengers, and it is, therefore, quite natural that we should neglect 
that problem. I shall give you a small instance. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member should now conclude. , * * . * , 
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Mr. IT. M. Joshi: I shall not, therefore, give you any instance, but 
what I shall do is this. I shall certainly urge upon the Government the 
appointment of a Committee to go seriously into this matter and find out 
what traffic will pay them and what traffic will not pay. If they find 
that the first class and second class traffic does not pay, let them abolish 
that traffic, there is no harm in it. Let them, as good commercial men, 
pay attention to that traffic which will pay, and I have no doubt that if 
the Government of India are good business men, they will canvass third 
class traffic by giving them greater comforts, by doing them mere justice, 
they will make the railways successful. Mr. President, I have done. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I thank you for giving me an opportunity to speak soon after Mr. Joshi’s 
able speech. He has given us a treat this morning which we should all 
remember. It is such figures that stagger the minds of mere politicians, 
that show with what force the cause of third class passengers can be 
pleaded if one has got the mind to do it. I hope that the Honourable the 
Pailway Member will give very serious attention to what has fallen from 
the lips of my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, in this connection. 

There are quite a big catalogue of grievances of the third class passengers 
but I am not going to deal with them. I shall only speak on one very 
important matter today, and I hope that the Honourable Member will 
seriously consider it, I mean, the running of trains between Lahore and 
Howrah and Delhi and Howrah. Before October last, the trains used 
to run between Delhi and Calcutta and Lahore and Calcutta in a manner 
which gave satisfaction to people generally. But when the talk went on 
that there was going to be made some alteration in the running of trains 
between Delhi and Calcutta, I remember very serious agitation took place in 
the capital of Bihar. The Bihar Chamber of Commerce came out w T ith a 
very strong protest in this connection. They did not like that the fast 
train between Delhi and Calcutta should be diverted through the Grand 
Chord via Gaya which comparatively is not so important to Bihar as the 
main line is. Thereafter, we found public meetings being held in order 
to protest against any diversion of the train. The Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce came out with a resolution on the subject soon after that. So, 
practically all bodies in Bihar protested against the diversion, but the 
result was that it was not listened to, and now w T hat we find is this. Two 
fast trains from Lahore run up to Calcutta and two fast trains from Delhi 
run up to Calcutta every day. Both the fast trains from Lahore to Calcutta 
run via the main line, that is, via Patna, the capital of Bihar, while the 
two fast trains from Delhi to Calcutta go via Grand Chord through Gaya. 

* I do not know what wisdom there is in running the fast trains via the 
same route. It would have been easy to provide that one of the fast trains 
from Lahore to Calcutta should go via the main line and the other fast 
train via the Grand Chord, and similarly in the case of the two fast trams 
from Delhi to Calcutta. It was a very simple suggestion. I think some 
other influences w r ere working behind the change proposed that this simple 
request of the people of Bihar was not attended to. Even here, when the 
Assembly sat, we tried to bring it to the notice of the higher authorities in 
Delhi, but we were not listened to. I had written & letter to the Chief 
Operating Officer at Calcutta, pointing out the difficulties of the third 
class passengers going from Delhi to Patna, but in reply he ignored the 
very ground on which I wrote my letter. He said that facilities had been 
provided for higher class passengers, because there was a bogie attached at 
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Patna which ran up to Delhi and from Delhi to Patna in the other direc¬ 
tion, and that that was quite enough for those who travelled in the higher 
class, while I had pleaded the cause of the lower class passengers, and 
there was no reply to that. It appears that there is deter min ed opposition 
to looking to the interests of third class passengers even when pressure 
is brought to bear upon the E. I. E. authorities. That is my grievance 
and I hope that my views, which have been expressed here, will not go 
in vain. I hope that the Honourable Member—and there are so many others 
also who are looking into these affairs—would consider this question very 
seriously and see that the third class passengers are not put to trouble. 

The Honourable Member may know that fast trains run between Delhi 
and Patna in only 16 or 17 hours, while the other trains take no less than 
21 hours. Now, mark the difference of time if one takes the other tains. 

I hope that this matter will be seriously considered by the authorities 
and that no time will be lost in diverting Nos. 7 and 8 Express trains, which 
are generally known, on account of their speed, as Tufan Mails , to Calcutta 
t 'ia the main line, through the capital of Bihar, I mean Patna, and divert 
the other fast train from Lahore which goes via the main line to the chord 
line through Gaya. That will serve the purpose of the railway authorities. 

There is one other suggestion I should like to make on that account. 
If the Eailway Authorities give third class bogies in the Calcutta-Delhi 
Mail trains, the third class passengers get the advantage of having fast 
trains from Calcutta to Delhi on that Mail, but the other Mail, which runs 
from Calcutta to Lahore via the main line has not got that advantage, 

I do not know why should that train not offer the same advantage which 
the Calcutta-Delhi Mail has got. Some third class bogies might be attached 
to the Caleutta-Lahore Mail, so that the same advantage may be gained 
by the people travelling via Patna. There should be no more trouble in 
that too if it is possible to attach third class bogies to the Calcutta-Delhi 
Mail. There is no reason why the same convenience should not be given 
to the lowest class passengers on the Lahore and Calcutta Mails. 

Besides this, I have got one more point to add. It is in regard to the 
B. N. W. Eailway. On that railway, we find third class passengers are 
generally treated as cattle even now. I was very much surprised to hear 
our friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, saying that overcrowding was not 
an abnormal feature of the railways in India. It appears that he has been 
in a part of the country where people are treated like human beings. On 
the B. N. W. Eailway, even dow I find that people have got to remain 
catching the handle of the trains while travelling. That is the sort of 
thing that is going on even now. So few trains run between certain 
stations, although the traffic is very large. Complaints into this matter are 
not looked into by the Agent of the B. N. W. Eailway. I have complained 
about this to the Advisory Committees, but they plead helplessness. Their 
advice is not listened to by the authorities. 

Again, what do I find at Sonepur, a very important station, on the B. 
N. W. Eailway? The stall keepers are at the mercy of some of the con¬ 
tractors. I know of a Pathan stall keeper who used to supply us with tea 
and some small refreshments. He has been shoved aside, simply because 
he refused to pay very exhorbitant rates by the contractors. I asked him 
what was the rate that was charged, and he said that he was asked to 
pay five times more than he was paying before. I do not know how such 
a large sum could be demanded from a stall keeper in order that he might 
provide good tea and small refreshments to the people on the platform. 
That state of things is simply surprising to us. These hawkers on the 
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platform are meant for the convenience of the public. They arc not 
meant to be squeezed by the contractors who are in the good books of the 
railway authorities. That practice should be abandoned at once. I hope 
that the authorities would try to see that the stall keepers on the B. N. 
W. Bailway, so far as I know anything of that railway, are not squeezed 
in the manner in which they are being done at the Sonepur Bailway 
Station. 

These are the points to which I want to draw the attention of the 
Honourable the Bailway Member. I have confined myself to these points, 
so that attention may be drawn to them. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): I should like to say a few words 
on this motion. I would like, in the first place, to remind Mr. Joshi that 
in recent years there has been considerable improvement over most of the 
railways in the rolling stock available. Any one, who has travelled within 
the last ten years, cannot but realise the fact that improvements have 
taken place in the rolling slock relating to all classes of railway travelling. 
At the same time, I do recognise the great force in his plea for continued 
improvement, particularly in the lower class accommodation I should not 
be expected, of course, to go as far as he did and suggest that the upper 
class accommodation should be abolished. 

Mr. K. M. Joshi: I did not say it should be abolished. I said “If it 
does not pay its way”. 

Mr. F. E. James: I think it would be a mistake on commercial grounds 
to cut out any form of traffic at the present moment. I think there is 
a very strong case for the most drastic measures in regard to cutting out 
obsolete rolling stock. Today is a time w T hen this can be done probably 
more cheaply than at any other time. In my recent travels about the 
country, I have seen lower class compartments which are really a disgrace 
to any Bailway Administration. I won’t specify the railways, but I am 
quite prepared to give the information to my Honourable friend, the Com¬ 
merce Member, and it seems to me there is a very strong cast for much 
more drastic action in regard to cutting out a great deal of that which now 
exists in favour of improved and better and new accommodation and, as 
tar as that plea is concerned, I would certainly join my friend, Mr. Joshi, in 
urging that the Bailway Board should give increased attention to that matter 
in the near future. I think it is the experience of those who travel exten¬ 
sively, that in recent years the number of Indian passengers using inter¬ 
mediate and second class accommodation shows a very great tendency to 
increase, and I would enter a very strong plea for an increase in the accom¬ 
modation of most trains which are likely to be used by middle class Indian 
passengers. I have not made the exhaustive study of the figures which 
Mr. Joshi has made. I am merely speaking from my own personal ex¬ 
perience as one who has travelled"a great deal throughout India during 
recent years, and I do know that nowadays on many of the important 
trains in the country second class accommodation is over-crowded with 
Indian passengers, i think it is a mistake not to recognize that with the 
increase in the standard of living, with the increase in the tendency of the 
Indian public to travel, there is, naturally, a desire for better class accom¬ 
modation, and that desire has constantly and to a very large extent, as 
far as my experience goes, been for more intermediate and particularly 
second class accommodation. I think that is a matter which might be 
oiven special attention to by the Bailway Board. 
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There is one small matter which I should like to mention, and Hint is 
the question of servants accommodation on some of the Company- 
owmed railways. I have had recently bitter experience of that. I am 
aware that the matter has been largely attended to as far as th* 1 State 
railways are concerned, and I believe also that some of the Company-owned 
railways are now careful to provide adequate servants’ accommodation for 
upper class passengers; but there are Companies, particularly in the South 
of India, where there is practically no accommodation provided even on 
important mail trains for servants. T speak from personal experience. 
On two successive journeys which I recently took on mail trains, although 
the number of upper class passengers was considerable—I think in one 
case there were about 17 or 18 passengers .(with servants) in the upper 
class compartments,-—there was not a single servants’ compartment, and 
it was only on representations made at the station itself that I was able 
to secure accommodation for my servant and the servants of some of my 
colleagues who were also travelling on the same train. I suggest that it 
should be compulsory that, where upper class accommodation is provided, 
servants’ accommodation should also be provided in the same train 

Sir, there is one general observation I should like to make. I am not 
sure whether it should come in here or it should come up later when we 
discuss the general question of road-rail competition, but it really relates 
to a suggestion made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi. He seemed to 
think that the appointment of a Committee might focus the attention of 
the authorities on the desirability of increasing the amenities or a certain 
class of travel. I have no faith in committees, particularly in regard to 
this matter, but what I do suggest—it may have been under consideration, 
I do not know—is that a leaf should be taken out of the book of the English 
railways, who, in the last three or four years, have devoted considerable 
attention to what I may call the 4 'marketing of the commodity of travel”. 
We are having marketing schemes in regard to various commodities, travel 
is a commodity in the sense of every other commodity, in that it is a thing 
which you want to sell on an increasing scale. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): They do it better here than they do it in England, 
because they push them all into goods wagons here! 

Mr. F. E. James: My Honourable friend has misunderstood what I am 
saying—for which he is, of course, not to blame. My point is that there 
should be some method whereby an attempt should be made to push travel 
among the classes of Indians who take particularly the third class accom¬ 
modation. That can only be done if the amenities are increased. H can 
only be done if there is some attempt to deal with overcrowd ng, which 
takes place to a most distressing extent on many of the important trains; 
and it can only be done if, in the attempt to sell this form of travel, atten¬ 
tion is paid to the rival salesman who is selling his travel most successfully 
in buses. Now, it is the well-known experience of everybody in this nouse 
that if you travel by bus, you find that not only you are treated with the 
greatest respect, but you are put down at places where sometimes you « ught 
not to be put down,* the buses stop for your convenience, and whenever 
you go to a stopping place in a village or in a town or a square, immediately 
both the driver and the conductor join in a magnificent advertising campaign 
inviting people to travel on their buses and very often offering the most 
alluring inducements. I do not, of course, want the railway really to 
follow them in exactly the same way. But here you have a Mm f travel 
which believes in pushing its own way among the people who form _ the 
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bulk of the passengers. My friend Mr. Joshi, suggests that a Committee- 
is required. I would rather put it that 4 ‘salesmen'’ are required to go into 
the whole question of lower class accommodation—its appeal to the people, 
the travelling capacity of various districts, the question of special rates 
and concessions, and in fact the whole field of marketing. If an experiment 
were tried in that connection on one railway, if a suitable person could be 
found to make an inquiry along those lines, it might be of very great value 
to the railways generally. Of course the kind of selling by advertisementr 
is not the kind which I saw in the cinema last night. I was watching the 
advertisements with interest. I suddenly saw an advertisement fco the 
effect that as from the 1st April—I think it was— the old enhanced fares, 
will come into force on the Kalka-Simla line. It occurred to me that that 
was a very inappropriate announcement in view of the references to that 
line w T hieh were made two or three days ago. The railways have got to* 
meet increasing competition and they can only meet that competition 
successfully by offering wares that are at least as attractive as the wares, 
which are offered by the other forms of transport. 

Mr. Lalehand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I 
approach this question first from the point of view of policy. It appears- 
to me that the, issue involved in this cut is a most important one for 
which the Bailway Board should be responsible. Sir, every year we are 
raising the same points that have now been raised or will be raised, and 
the question is—why is it that they are not being attended to, or why 
amenities on the railways are not being improved upon, and why is it 
that conveniences are not going to be increased ? The reply I find is only 
of the type that we get every day in the House, namely, when these 
cuts are discussed in the House and debated upon, the speeches are 
merely transmitted to the Agents and the Agents do what they like with¬ 
out any responsibility. When we come again to raise the same ques¬ 
tion, the reply is that it is the responsibility of the Agent, -with which the 
Bailway Board has nothing to do. Sir, if this is the procedure* by which 
the Bailway Board want to increase these amenities, I do not think it 
redounds any credit on them. Sir, it is the responsibility of the Bailway 
Board to call for reports in detail on those points which are, placed before 
them at a time as this. In the answers to questions from day to day 
we are simply told, for instance: *‘We cannot interfere, there is no 
appeal, or, if there is an appeal to the Agent, we cannot do anything more.”: 
Sir, while we are putting all these points before the Bailway Depart¬ 
ment at the time of this Budget, it is their duty to take note of them, 
and unless the Agents are asked to make a report on each and every 
point raised in this House, there will be no improvement worth the name 
in the required amenities. 


Now, coming to the question of inconveniences, the first point I would’ 
make is that there are not many direct trains. If you have direct trains, 
then the question of competition with motor buses will also be solved. 
Let me ask if there is a direct train between important places like' 
Karachi on the one side and Delhi on the other. There is none. People 
have to go via Lahore, to have many transhipments, and then reach 
late. Is it not necessary that a train of that nature should run between 
the capital city of Delhi and the most important port, Karachi? Now, 
that question has been raised often here, but with what result ? No result 
at all. I am in possession of certain facts given to me by some members; 
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of the Local Advisory Committee at Karachi that they and the commer¬ 
cial communities of Karachi had asked for a direct train and had also 
shown the necessity for it between Delhi and Karachi. Yet the train 
has not been introduced on that line. What we find is this that, in order 
to make a show, the Agent was enacting his own machinations. He put 
a direct composite carriage from Karachi to Delhi to be run only during 
the Christmas time. That is only adding insult to injury. Then, what 
did they do subsequently? 1 find that now there is a compartment 
going from Delhi up to Samasatta only, and it consists of intermediate 
and third class only. I do not object to the classes, bat why not take 
that compartment right up to Karachi? Why should there be this tran¬ 
shipment at Samasatta? “Further on, even this compartment, which is 
now being run, is threatened to be stopped. Is not this, Sir, playing with 
us? Now, as I was coming from Sind, I found that at Samasatta they 
were taking the census of persons who were travelling by the intermedi¬ 
ate class. There may be a' few passengers who go direct from here to 
Karachi, but on the way we see that that compartment becomes full with 
intermediate class passengers getting in from intermediate stations. The 
same is the case with third class passengers. Now, if, on the basis of 
this census, they stop that convenience also, it will be wholly unjustifi¬ 
able. Sir, unless the Railway Board are going to introduce, direct trains 
and afford greater facilities to the travelling public, the Board should not 
exist- I submit that the Railway Board would be doing yeoman service 
to the country if thty look into these points themselves and not that 
when they are brought to their notice they should only pass them on to 
the Agents We know how T these Agents do their business. Because, of 
the duplication of work and other difficulties, they leave these matters to 
smaller clerks, who generally make time-tables, etc. 

The second point is that trains should run swifter. I would give an 
instance of that too. It was an idea that the Karachi Mail*from Karachi 
to Lahore should run swifter so that passengers might not be incon¬ 
venienced and they might take lesser time. What they did was that 
between Lodhran and Khaneval they built a chord which cost them 80 
laktis of rupees- For several years the Mail train was run by that shorter 
cut, thus saving an hour and a half. Bat since lately the chord line has 
been abandoned more or less for Mail and Express trains, "-and only very 
slow trains are running via the Chord. Now, why is this done? I came 
to know from a member of the Advisory Committee that the Mail and 
Express trains have stopped running by that Chord, because the officers 
do not want to travel by that route, owing to its dusty condition. Is this 
the proper reason to take away the Mail train from the' shorter route 
and lose all the money that they spent on the Chord line? These, things 
should be considered properly. 

I next come to the convenience of the third and intermediate class 
passengers. Sir, the Agent who travels in his saloon sees nothing and 
thinks that matters are getting on all right. Bat if Members, of the 
Railway Board were to look into the condition of travel of third and 
intermediate class passengers, they will find out the defects. This time 
I came via Samasatta, and I went to see'the toilet room in the inter¬ 
mediate class. There I found a hole, something like the Black Hole. 
Its length was three feet or so and the width was about two feet. They 
have put up a looking glass there in that ricketty carriage and also a com¬ 
mode* but there was hardly any space to stand. Sir, this is the con¬ 
venience which they have provided in the intermediate class. The same 

y * 
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is the case with the closets of third class passengers. There is not space 
enough even to stand. These are the points which should be looked into 
by the Bailway Board. Then, in the third and intermediate class toilet 
rooms there are no lights, absolutely no lights. Then, again, there are 
no fans in the third and intermediate class carriages. We, are told from 
time to time every year that there will be fans? but they have not yet 
been introduced. The fare of the intermediate class has been increased, 
but the fans have not yet been provided for in those carriages. 

Then, with regard to waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. 
I do not grudge the waiting rooms for passengers who travel by higher 
classes and I do not agree with my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, that 
the first class carriages should be done away with. But the convenience 
of all the passengers should be equally met with. The third and inter¬ 
mediate class passengers, being in the majority, should be given more 
convenience. For a very very long time there has been the demand that 
there ought to be waiting rooms for intermediate class passengers. Has 
that demand been put into execution ? Only at one or two stations we 
find intermediate class waiting rooms, but they are intended only for ladies. 
The ladies go to these waiting rooms, but the gentlemen have to walk 
about on the platforms. But in the case of the first and second class pass¬ 
engers, there are waiting rooms, both for ladies and gentlemen. My point 
is this that these inconveniences have been felt for a* long time and 
they must be remedied. Here is my learned friend on my side who 
points out to me that there are fans even in the first class latrines. Now, 
Sir, is that a necessity- ? But the point is that if the policy of the Rail¬ 
way Board is changed, then the Agents will ako learn a lesson. But if you 
axe just going to leave everything to them, they become bad boys- Sir, 
if we ask the .Divisional Officer to do a certain thing, he refers to the 
Agent. The Agent gives him orders just in the manner he is dictated to 
in his own headquarters. He is, therefore, not in a position to realise 
the local conditions, and so I agree with the suggestion that was made 
that the Central Local Advisory Committees should be taken into con¬ 
fidence on these questions. Coming to the point of the Local Advisory 
Committees, what powers have you given to them? They make only 
suggestions, the Agents receive them by one ear and lei them off 
through the other. 

Hr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member should now conclude. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I will conclude * presently. I submit that 
there are many inconveniences to the intermediate and third class pass¬ 
engers, and it is the duty of the Railway Board to look into them. I, 
therefore, hope that, next time, unless the ill-constituted Statutory Board 
comes in and even the little power that we have got of ventilating our 
grievances is gone, it will not be necessary to discuss the same griev¬ 
ances now pointed out. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I must begin by th ankin g ipay 
Honourable friend, the Mover of this motion, for his very fair criticism 
and, above all, for the constructive suggestions which he has ma<te. X 
can assure him that the Railway Department welcome and are always 
grateful for such suggestions, for, I believe that we are 'both working’to 
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■fche same end and nothing is to be gained on the one side by carping 
criticism, or, on the other side, by treating fair criticism as if it deserved 
no attention whatsoever. I do not believe* that there is any \ery great 
difference between most Honourable Members opposite and ourselves so 
far as theory and principle are concerned, but the real question is, how 
far we can actually go in practice. Honourable Members are aware that 
we have inherited a system from the old days and it is impossible 
to make a radical alteration in a year or two. Alteration can only come 
gradually and what 1 would like to impress upon the. House this morning 
is that we have never stood still, there has been a steady improvement 
from year to year, and I hope I will be able to show by reference to 
figures that that claim is fully justified. The first point that I would ask 
the House to bear in mind is this, that there must be some relation be¬ 
tween the fare that is charged and the amenities and the conveniences 
that are provided. 

Mr. N. M- Joshi: By all means. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I should be glad if the House 
would bear with me and listen to certain information which I have just 
had handed to me. It is a statement compiled from the Bailway Statis¬ 
tics of the United States of America for 1930. The figures represent 
.average fares, but I think this will give the House some idea as to com¬ 
parative fares here and elsewhere in the world. These charges are shown 
in American cents. In Norway, the charge is 3.04 cents per mile, per 
passenger; the Canadian railways 2.756; Argentine 2,81; Great Britain 
1.46; France .75; China 1.80; Italy 1.61; Germany 1.154; Japan .98 and 
India .61. There are only two countries in this list, namely, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Belgium where the charge is less, namely, .58 and .59, 
respectively. I do hope that Honourable Members will realise that we 
have constantly to decide between the conflicting claims of lower third 
class fares and the provision of extra amenities. But Honourable Mem¬ 
bers will, I hope, also realise that there has been steady progress from 
year to year in this matter. Take, for instance, the question of rolling 
stock and seating accommodation for third class passengers. I would 
point out that while I frankly admit that in regard to the older stock, 
^complaints are fully justified, definite steps are being taken to improve 
third class rolling stock. All the new stock ? is mounted on standard 
under-frames, and the result is that there is practically no difference 
^whatsoever in riding between lower class and high class stock. The 
■under-frame is exactly the same in first class bogies as in third class 
jbogies. That, I think, Honourable Members will admit, is a step in the 
right direction. Then there is another point. In the old .stock, provi¬ 
sion was made in a single vehicle for 132 passengers and two latrines. 
Tn the new stock, there is provision for four compartments with 114 
passengers only and five latrines. I shall be happy if I can get the 
opportunity to show to Members of the Central Advisory Committee, who 
may be interested in the matter, the new stock, so th^t they can satisfy 
4 themselves that there has been some definite progress in the plan and con¬ 
struction of the new bogies for third class passengers. 

Then, Sir, take the question of accommodation provided for individual 
passengers. We provide something like 19£ inches for each passenger 
and that compares with just under 20 inches, provided for third class passfen- 
r gers,on the railways of the United Kingdom. I jbbmk ;r HouoT^aM e r f M^i-- 
«bers will admit that the comparison is by no means to“ our ms^eolfc, 

d 2 
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When we come to the question of over-crowding, we are, of course, deal¬ 
ing with a very difficult matter indeed. So far as the space provided is 
concerned, I do not think there can be any legitimate ground of complaint. 
It happens that passengers, for their own reasons, often desire to travel 
by a certain train and in very many instances in a certain compartment. 
The question is whether it is doing a kindness to these people to keep 
them back for a later train or permit them to undertake the journey 
under conditions of a certain degree of discomfort. Honourable Mem¬ 
bers will realise that it is not always possible to add additional carriages 
especially where a train is loaded to full capacity, nor is it always possible 
to duplicate* trains, because there may not in all circ um stances be suffi¬ 
cient passengers to fill the additional train* I hope that Honourable 
Members will be satisfied that in this matter of over-crowding, we are 
doing what we can. We are taking a periodical census to ascertain whe¬ 
ther there is habitual over-crowding, and I can assure the House that 
the figures that we have received do not support the suggestion that over¬ 
crowding is a normal feature of third class travel on Indian railways. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, quite rightly pointed out that over 
crowding was not peculiar to the Indian railways. That, however, I 
frankly admit, is no argument why w r e should not attempt to improve 
matters if they are really found to call for improvement. (Applause.) 

Then, Sir, the question of civility to passengers has been raised. I 
can assure my Honourable friends in this House that the most stringent 
orders have been issued from here in relation to that matte*. I have 
every reason to believe that complaints of incivility are less than they 
used to be, and,^ I am sure, that conditions in this particular direction 
will continue to improve. We have also advised railway administrations 
to see that special care is taken to select Enquiry Clerks and we have 
suggested that they should be men who are imbued with a spirit of social 
service. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, made a very valu- 

1 pm able su gg estion in regard to affording aid, specially to ignorant 
third class passengers. May I inform the House that we actu¬ 
ally already do have^ at certain important stations guides whose duty it 
is to assist and advise passengers, mainly third class passengers? Un¬ 
fortunately, Sir, the state of our finances has not enabled us to increase 
their number, but the matter will be borne in mind, and I can assure 
the Honourable Member that, if more can be done in this direction, we 
shall certainly endeavour to do so. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai, offered a panacea for bus com¬ 
petition with the railways. He said that if we had direct through com¬ 
munication between Karachi and Delhi, the question of bus competition 
would be solved. I am quite well aware of the fact that unfortunately 
there is no direct communication between Karachi and Delhi, but I was 
not aware of the fact that there was direct bus connection between 
Karachi and Delhi. 

Sir, I think that a statement of what we really have done in regard* 
to matters which are of vital interest, so far as third class passengers 
are concerned, over a period of years, will help to emphasise the state¬ 
ment that I made at the beginning of my speech that we really are en¬ 
deavouring to do what we can to secure improvements. Honourable* 
Members will realise that in the last fiye or six years we have necessarily 
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been hampered by the limited funds at our disposal, and the expenditure 
on these objects has, therefore, had to be cut down. Nevertheless, I 
think the figures that I shall give to the House will assure them that the 
matter is being steadily pursued and is being prominently kept before 
our eyes* During the last nine years we spent on improving the water 
supply at various stations, 42 lakhs; on providing waiting rooms and halls, 
82 lakhs, .. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): For 
which class of passenger? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: For all classes of passengers. My 
Honourable friend must surely know that first class passengers do not as 
a rule go and take water from the taps provided at the railway stations. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, I refer to waiting rooms. 

"The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I beg your pardon. Waiting rooms 
were mainly for third class passengers. Then, for Indian refreshment 
rooms, 25 lakhs, latrines and sanitary arrangements, 21 lakhs; raised 
platforms,—and I am sure this will be of interest to my friend, Mr. 
Gopika Bomon Boy, from Assam,—45 lakhs. In the total, we have 
spent something like 242 lakhs on these items which are* all directed to¬ 
wards improving conveniences and amenities. And I may also bring to 
the notice of the House that we have provided in the coming Budget, 
despite the fact that we are facing another deficit, a sum of something 
like 38 lakhs to be spent on improving amenities for passengeis, mostly 
third class passengers. I think a sum of something like 25 lakhs is to be 
spent on improving rolling stock and providing suitable inird class 
vehicles. 

1 hope, Sir, that I have said sufficient to satisfy Honourable Mem¬ 
bers that we are endeavouring to do what we possibly can in this matter. 
As I said, I think their object and ours is the same, to secure as much 
popularity as we can for the Indian railways and to make conditions,— 
and I include, of course, conditions tor third class passengers,—as com¬ 
fortable as we possibly can. We on our side welcome practical sugges¬ 
tions from all quarters, and I can assure this House that while it is not 
possible for me to refer to every suggestion that nas been made in the 
course of the debate, every suggestion will subsequently be carefully 
examined in the Bailway Board’s office- I hope, Sir, ihat, in view of 
what I have said, my Honourable friend will not press his motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Sir, as I said at the very 
beginning of this debate, I have no intention of pressing this to a division 
as I do not look upon this as a censure motion. I had only intended to 
bring prominently to the notice of the Honourable Member and the 
Bailway Board certain specific suggestions to improve the travelling facili¬ 
ties and amenities to the public, and specially the third class passengers. 
I had a feeling that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, thought that in 
the course of my speech I suggested that overcrowding for all classes of 
passengers was not an evil and that it should not be mitigated. I did 
nothing of the kind. I only suggested that overcrowding was not a 
peculiar feature of the Indian railways and that overcrowding existed even 
-with reference to higher class passengers in Continental railways. At the 
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sanie time, if I remember arigfit,, X wound up by suggesting thatt biore 
accommodation may bp provided jfor third 1 class passengers, so that Soule 
of the worst features of overcrowding may be mitigated in’their ease.^ 

Sir, I am’ thankful to the Honourable the Railway Member fofr tliej 
sympathetic reply that he has given, and I say that not in an ordinary 
sense of formal courtesy extended to him, but as I am firmly convinced! 
that he does mean to treat the whole question sympathetically. If the 
House will permit me, I should like to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

The Assembly then adjourned 1 for LuicK till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


, The Assembly reassembled after Lunph at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shahmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
h$s been informed that the Centre £arty do not wish to move a cut motion 
of tljieir own, f but that the discussion on the Statutory Railway Authority 
might be carried over. So the discussion on the Statutory Railway Board 
will commence now and we shall continue it over tomorrow till the luilcheOli 
interval. 

ji * jl * r 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I 
make a suggestion. Sir. that in view of the extreme importance of the 
subject, that you will be pleased to relax the time limit on occasions, having 
regard also to the fact that we have got more time at our disposal ? 

lKaja Baliadur G*. Krishnamachariar: And one more hour after lunch, 
Sir; yon were kind enough to tell us that you would also give us time till 
12 Noon tomorrow. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). The Chair 
will close the discussion at 3-15 tomorrow afternoon. 

Baja tfahadfi* G. Kishnainachariaf: And will you also kindly enlarge 
the time limit? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clietty): Of course 
the mere fact that the subject is very important would mean that a great 
many Members would like to take part, and, therefore, Honourable Members 
should impose a time limit upon themselves; but in very exceptional cases 
the Chair will relax the limit 

Statutory Railway Board . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non* 
Muhammadan): Sir, I beg to move: 

^ ‘ That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs 100/'— 
statutory Railway Board. 
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I have put down this motion with the object of discussing the policy 
underlying the proposed creation of the Statutory Railway Authority. In 
discussing this question, I am anxious to secure a dispassionate considera¬ 
tion without the importation of heat or other extraneous matters into the 
debate. I will proceed straight to give very briefly the history of how 
this proposal came before the public view". 

We find that the Federal Structure Committee in para. 9 of their 
report have made the following recommendation; 

•‘In this connection the sub-committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory 
Bailway Authority should be established and are of opinion that this should be dons 
if after expert examination this course seeing desirable.’* 

This little paragraph has been pitchforked into the report without a 
full discussion in that Committee and without the consent of all the 
members. I am in* a position to prove my statement when I refer to 
certain members of that Committee who made strong protests against the 
wan in which this proposal waa embodied in that report. I find’ that 
Mr. Jinnah, when the draft report of the sub-committee was under dis¬ 
cussion, said as follows: 

“I do not think that that subject was at all discussed, and yet I find it is in the 
report.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, who presided, said: 

“The subject was discussed : His Highness of Bikaner made a great number of 
remarks about it on one occasion and discussed the Statutory Board and gave a long 
account of his own railways ” 

To this, Mr. Jinnab said: 

“We definitely make a recommendation here and I doubt whether we discussed 
whether such a recommendation should be made.” 

Then the Chairman said: 

“Very well, I will make a note of that.” 

This point was again taken up by the Rt. Honourable Mr. Sastn who 
said as follows: 

“I agree with Mr. Jinnah as to the proposition he laid down with regard to the 
proposal made here upon the subject of railways. When we constituted a Bailway 
Finance Committee and it was proposed to separate it from the general finances of 
the Government of India, it was distinctly understood that it was not to be regarded 
as a derogation from the powers of the Legislative Assembly, and I think it was very 
necessary to safeguard the rights of the Legislative Assembly even upon railway 
administration, and I should think it a wrong provision to make that a Statutory 
Authority should be established.’* 

Mr. Jayakar also joined in this protest with these words. He said: 

“I am opposed to giving a statutory basis to the Railway Board or any more 
recognition than it has at the present moment. I want freedom to be left the 
future Minister of Railways to adiust the constitution, the powers and the affairs of 
the Railway Board in any way which he likes and which he thinks is suited to the 
requirements, and the growing requirements, of self-government in India.” 

Then Sardar Ujjal Singh said as follows: 

“I feel that question was not discussed in detail in the sub-committee, and I was 
rather astonished to find it given such great prominence in the Report. I do not 
exactly remember, but I think it was probably mentioned by His Highness of Bikaner 
or some other speaker that a statutory authority ought to be established so far an 
Railway administration is concerned.** 
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Then, what happened? His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, who 
was present on the occasion, said: 

“I never used the words ‘Statutory Authority’ : I referred to the Railway Board 
exercising the functions it does now.” 

So, the very foundation on which this recommendation was based falls 
to the ground. I do not know on what basis this Committee, which was 
established in London, was constituted. However, as the Committee was 
constituted and it made its report, it is necessary for us to find out how 
far the recommendations of the Committee meet with popular demands. 

People of this country have invested over 800 crores of rupees in 
building the railways: they have a right through their representatives to 
see that this magnificent property of theirs, which they possess at such 
immense^ cost and expenditure, should be under their control and should 
perform its function properly. It has been stated—and I may refer the 
House to the memorandum of the Secretary of State in which he says: 

“The constitution of this Railway Authority on a Statutory basis is to ensure that 
it is in a position to perform its duties upon business principles and without being 
subject to political interference.” 

I 

This very plea was advanced in the case of the Beserve Bank. Now, 
if this House is competent to legislate on the question of the Eeserve Bank, 
I fail to see why it should be deprived of the power of constituting the 
Statutory Eailway Board or whatever other Authority might be substituted 
in place of the present Eailway Board. As I find from the sketch proposals, 
this Eailway Authority will consist of seven Members: the President of 
the Authority, who shall have a right of access to the Governor General, 
will be appointed from the Members by the Governor General at his 
discretion. I should like the House to note the words “Governor General 
at his discretion”. The present procedure is, the President of the Bailway 
Board, who corresponds to the Chief Commissioner, is appointed by the 
Governor General in Council, but, with the advent of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, this power is going to be taken away from the Federal Government, 
which means the Minister in charge of Communications, and the Governor 
General is to be given the sole responsibility of appointing the President 
iOf the Bailway Board ... 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar: May I explain, Sir, the 
President of the Bailway Authority is quite a distinct person from the 
President of the Bailway Board or the future Chief Commissioner, and 
the President of the Bailway Authority is to be nominated by the Governor 
General at his discretion, but the President of the Bailway Board or the 
Chief Commissioner is to be appointed by the Bailway Authority subject to 
the approval of the Governor General. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I understand that with the establishment of 
the Statutory Bailway Authority, the present Bailway Board will cease 
to exist, and, therefore, the question of the present Eailway Board does 
not arise at all. However, my only point is, so far as the remark of 
my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, is concerned, why should the President 
of the Bailway Authority be appointed by the Governor General at his 
discretion, and not by the whole Cabinet working together and coming to a 
decision? That is my comment on this part of the recommendation of 
the Committee. 
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Sir, this is not the only occasion on which the function of the Federal 
Government has been sought to be usurped by substituting the Governor 
General at his discretion, for the next recommendation runs as follows: 

“Any Member of the Authority may be removed from office by the Governor 
General at his discretion if in his opinion after consultation with the Federal Govern¬ 
ment there is sufficient cause for such action.” 

I claim, Sir, that the power of appointing the Members of the Railway 
Authority and for dismissing the Members of the Authority should be 
vested in the Federal Government which ultimately means the Federal 
Legislature. Their emoluments also are to be fixed by the Governor General 
at his discretion after consultation with the Federal Government: 

“At tho head of the railway executive there will be a Chief Commissioner appointed 
by the Railway Authority subject to the confirmation of the Governor General.” 

Here also we find in this recommendation that the Governor General, 
and not the Governor General in Council, but the Governor General acting 
solely in his discretion will be the authority for the appointment of the 
Chief Commissioner: 

“The Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Federal Government.’’ 

In this connection I note that my friends, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga 
Iyer, hold that “in his discretion after consultation with” should read 
“on the advice of the Federal Government”. 

'Then, again, Sir, I find that provision will be made for the Statutory 
Railway Authority for safeguarding the existing rights of Companies 
working under contracts with the Secretary of State in Council, and, later 
on, I also find that even the authority of the Governor General in Council 
in connection with the administration of Company-managed railways is 
sought to be vested in the Secretary of State. 

Now, Sir, I will refer to another recommendation of this Committee. 
It is contained in para. 7 o± the Report. It says this: 

“Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Federal Government which, 
will xn turn submit them to the Fedctal Legislature, but these estimates will not be 
subject to vote.” 

I would ask Honourable Members to ponder over this carefully. Even 
the little power which we exercise now in controlling the expenditure of 
the Railway Administration is sought to be taken away from us: 

“If the revenue estimates disclose the need for a contribution Iiom general revenues, 
a vote of the Legislature will, of course, b© required.” 

Sir, wo are spending about 90 to 100 crores annually over the Indian 
railways, and whatever control we have over the expenditure is sought to 
he taken away from us; but only in rare cases, when the general revenues 
will be called upon to bear a portion of the burden of the expenditure in 
connection, with railway administration, then only that portion of the 
expenditure will be sought to be placed before this House. 

Then, Sir, the next paragraph runs: 

“The programme of capital expenditure will be submitted to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for approval by the Federal Legislature.” 

This is another little thing that has been given to us as a sop. What is 
the ratio of capital expenditure in proportion to the whole expenditure on 
the railways ? It is a very small fraction. 
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The* next reeomnlend&tiou made by this ? Committee runs as follows t 

“The Kailway Authority will be empowered, subject to the powers of the Governor 
Gett&rai in the exercise^ of his special responsibilities, and subject to the safeguarding 
of 5 the rights* of all officers in the 1 service at the time of the establishment of the* 
Bailway Authority, to regulate by rules or bjy- general oif special order the classiffcatol&n: 
of posts in the railway services on State-worked lines in British India, and the methods 
of recruitment, qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of service, pay 
awd allowances, Ftdvident^ Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct of thetek 
service®, or to make < to authorities subordinate to it v streh delegations as it thinks»fitr 
in regard to the creation of new appointments,’* 

Sir, at one sweep we find that the Governor General, in the exerciser of 
Mtf'speoial responsibilities, is going to be clothed with almost all the powers 
that artf necessary to keep away everything connected with the railway* 
administration from the purview of this House. Even the question of 
appointments, dismissal, leave, pension, pay, gratuities, and so on, even 
such little matters,—if I have read* this portion of the recommendation* 
correctly, is being taken away from the purview of the Federal Legislature: 

“Any powers in regard to matters dealt with in this paragraph at present exercised 
by the Government of India over Company-managed Railways shall in future be 
exercised by the Railway Authority.” 

Whatever control the Government of India exercise at present over the 
affairs of the Company-managed railways will be taken away from the 
Federal Government and it will be solely exercised by the Railway Authority 
which will be independent of the Federal Government or the Federal 
Legislature. 

In para. 10 of this Report, we find that a Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor General: 

“to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned and to report, with recom¬ 
mendations, to the Federal Government, whose decision shall be final. The Commission 
shall consist of one independent expert of the highest standing and experience m 
transport matters, with whom will be associated, at the discretion of the Governor 
General, two or more assessors.” 

Now, in the composition of this Commission the Federal Government 
will have no controlling hand. It is the same old fale of the Governor 
General acting at his discretion. 

These are some of the points, Sir, that occur to me in reviewing the 
report. I note, Sir, that very able men constituted this Committee, and 
amongst those, who represented this House, were Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, Diwan Bahadur A Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. S. 
Ranga Iyer, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Yamin Khan, and the last, but 
not the least, Dr. Ziauddm Ahmad. No, Sir, my friend, Dr Ziauddin 
Ahmad, when he was here, and before he went on that important errand 
to London, made a speech on the 6tb February, 1933, in which he stated: 

“In the new Federal Assembly we may have a special Statutory Railway Board 
which will be responsible to the Indian Legislature ” 

I do not know how my Honourable friend forgot to bear in mind his 
views on the subject when he was here. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may inform my Honourable friend,—the 
Honourable gentleman, Dr. Ziauddin, did not forget to bear in mind his 
quotation, but in fairness to him I must say that he sank his own personal 
opinion to support the collective wisdom of his own colleagues. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am glad that my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin, who is sitting here, has got a stalwart champion in my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga* Ijtfr! There is" a saying 1 in Hindustani* 
mudai sust, gawaU chust, whidti means that the plaintiff is unttflling to 
proceed, but his withess is vSrip active. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): May f just say that my time hds not yet 1 corrie ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Then, rhy.Honourable frieiid; Mr. Rafiga-Iyer, 
should have waited for giving my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, an 4 
opportunity of explaining £ds‘ change of views. Those are the proposal# 
embodied in this report. There is a’ covering memdrimdunr of thfe Secretary 
of State in Council; I need not refer to it more specifically beyond men" 
tioning one or two points in connection with it. In paragraph 4 of this 
memorandum, it is stated: 

“The Sketch Proposals refer specifically in paragraph 8 to the special* responsibi¬ 
lities of the Governor General in so far as they may extend to the recrmtment antf 
service conditions of railway personnel.” 

Later on, rfsays: 

r ‘. . -where defence requirements may be concerned the authority of the Fedei'aF 
Government will reside in the Governor General by virtue of his special responsibility 
in respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Reserved Department of 
Defence.” 

In the concluding paragraph ot this memorandum, it is stated: 

“It would be necessary to preserve ip the Constitution Act the existing^ rights 
which the Indian Railway Companies possess under contracts entered into with the" 
Secretary of State in Council.” 

In the first place, I should like to know how this idea came to take the 
field, namely, that the Railway Authority should be constituted by an 
Act of Parliament and not by an Act enacted by this Legislature, I mean 
the Central Legislature, I am glad that my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, s lys that he never accepted this proposal 
of a Statutory Railway Authority independent of the Federal 
Government .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami’ Mudaliar: May I explain that my 
Honourable friend is entirely misrepresenting his own point? He said 
just now that he was surprised to see how the idea came to occupy the 
fi&Ld of a Statutory Railway Board being constituted by Parliamentary 
legislation instead of a legislation by this House. 1 said that so fax 
as we were concerned, Members of this Legislature, who were on the 
London Committee, none of us accepted that position of Parliamentary 
legislation enacting a Statutory Railway Board. 

Mr. Gaya trasad Singh: I believe that the wording of the Federal 
Structure t Committee, from which 1 have read out, r&fers to a point of 
time which is previous to the date on which this ComnWfttee $as appointed. 
In the report o { that Federal Structure CoinfriitUe, thsfS is mention of a 
Statutory Railway Board being appointed. These gentlemen, who formed 
the Committee, ^ere, appointed at a falter date. I should like to Know 
from my Honourable friend—I am gp Seeking only to correct any misappre¬ 
hension which may have arisen—whether in this report, which they have* 
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recorded, there is anything to show that they are opposed to the proposal 
of the Federal Structure Committee, namely, that the Statutory Eailway 
Board should be enacted by an Act of Parliament and not by an Act of 
ishis Legislature. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may tell my Honourable friend .... 

Mir. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
Interruptions are allowed only as a matter of personal explanation an 1 not 
for the purpose of replying at every stage to the points raised by a speaker. 
“When the Honourable Member gets his turn, he can reply to the points 
Taised. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: If the Honourable Member gives way, I am 
perfectly entitled, Sir, especially when he puts a direct question and wants 
an answer and sits in his seat. I stood up after his sitting, and if I follow 
the proceedings of this House aright, when an Honourable Member sits 
down asking for an answer, it is a proper thing for another Honourable 
Member to stand up and reply, and I propose to exercise my right if you 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): If the Hon¬ 
ourable Member will refer to the Buies and Standing Orders, he will under¬ 
stand that interruptions are permitted onlv to give personal explanations 
and not otherwise. Of course, as a matter of courtesy, when an Honour¬ 
able Member gives way, certainly the Chair has no objection to another 
Honourable Member getting up and giving information. But it is becoming 
a regular practice for Members, in the course of their speeches, to put a 
series of questions and various others getting up to answer the points raised. 
That will not conduce to the smooth working of the discussion at all. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I want to submit to you that when I stood up, 
I first looked at the Honourable gentleman. He said “I want information 
on this subject”, and then, as he sat down, I rose to answer him, not with 
a view to permanently interrupting him, but to enlighten the proceedings of 
this House, especially as we are working to time. This is an important 
motion and as we are working to time, he definitely wants to know, in 
order to enable him to proceed, whether there is a single line in that report 
to show on a matter of fundamental importance that we have opposed this 
British Parliamentary scheme of legislation. I was just going to say to 
him whether, if he has read the report, he can show me a line in which 
we have supported the British Parliamentary legislation, in which case I 
shall bow to him. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend has entirely misunder¬ 
stood the point which I was making. It was out of courtesy to my Honour¬ 
able friend that I gave way, and I am willing to give way if you will permit 
me in the exercise of your discretion in controlling the debate. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not propose to allow this discussion to take the form of a series of 
catechisms. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Quite so. What I was submitting was that 
this Committee was appointed at a time w T hen they knew or they ought to 
have known, if they had exercised their discretion properly, that there was. 
a proposal in the Federal Structure Committee's report wherein .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where is that mentioned? 

Mr. Graya Prasad Singh: 

“In this connection the Sub-Committee take note of the proposal that a Statutory 
Railway Authority should be established, and are of opinion that this should be done 
if after expert examination this course seems desirable*\ 

This is from the Report of the Federal Structure Committee. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Where is Parliament mentioned? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am quite willing to put a charitable con¬ 
struction upon the action of my friends. For the first time they knew of 
this proposal to establish this Railway Authority from the note indited by 
the Secretary of State for India. Some of my friends, who were on the 
Reserve Bank Committee, were hard put to it when they were confronted 
with certain inconvenient questions on the floor of this House, and my 
Honourable friends, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
were rising up in their seats every time in order to explain or explain away 
their conduct while in London. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: To explain, not to explain away. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is not for me to pursue this unpleasant 
matter any further. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member should now conclude. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My time was interrupted by the Honourable 
Member, Mr. Ranga Iyer. However, Sir, I am concluding my observations: 
with this remark. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: It has been the practice of this House—and I 
draw specifically your attention to it,—for the Chair, especially when a 
time limit is put during the Budget discussion and when interruptions take 
place,—for the Chair to take notice of the length of the interruptions and 
add it to the time allotted to the speaker for the time being. I hope that 
you will have the kindness to give this concession to speakers, because, 
on a controversial motion of this kind, interruptions of & Parliamentary 
kind will be inevitable, otherwise the debate will be dull as ditch water; 
but I do not want that a speaker should lose his time at all. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has added ten minutes for that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am thankful to you, Sir. In fact, I was 
going to conclude my observations. I will conclude by saying that I am 
glad to have this disclaimer from my friends, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar 
and Mr. Joshi, that they never agreed to any enactment being enabled! 
by Parliament'for the creation of this Statutory Railw Autibor%. 
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I would submit is this, that this House should not be divested of its respon¬ 
sibility for creating the Authority, call it by the name of the Railway 
Board or the Statutory Railway Authority, or whatever be its name, which 
will control this huge property in which the rate payers of India have 
invested more than 800 crores of rupees and are vitally interested in seeing 
that this property is efficiently and well managed. 

There are one or two things which appear to be at the back of the 
Government proposal. One is that a part of the investment in Indian 
railways is held by British investors and that they will not trust Indians. 
That is one suspicion which seems to be lurking behind the suggestion 
that the Federal Government or the Federal Legislature should have nothing 
to do with the creation or the administration of the proposed Railway 
Authority. 

An Honourable Member: What is the proportion of British capital? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I do not know what the proportion is, but they 
have invested their capital and there seems to be a suspicion on the part 
of the Government lest the Federal Minister w T ill not properly look to the 
interests of the British investors. Then, Sir, the railways are important 
from the military and strategic points of view and this might be one of the 
reasons why the little control, which we are exercising over the affairs of 
the Railway Administration in this country, is sought to be taken away 
from us. I do not want to take up any more time of the House, but I 
should like to enter my strong protest against any proposal which will give 
to the British Parliament the right of legislating for the creation of the 
Railway Authority in this country. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
- moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. Muhammad Ya min Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, as one of the members who sat on this Committee, I think it is my 
duty to enlighten the House and to remove the misunderstanding that has 
been created by the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh. If the Honourable Member will read the report, he will find that 
there is no mention anywhere of any member of the’ Committee having 
agreed that this legislation should be taken up by the British Parliament 
and not by this House. We vehemently opposed the idea that any legisla¬ 
tion should be taken up in England and not in India. I should like to give 
credit to my friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer. He opposed the idea on the very 
first day. We were all unanimous on that point. There were certain 
Members of the Legislature who were not members of the Committee, but 
who were sitting along with us, though they did not take part in the dis¬ 
cussion, and they will bear testimony to the fact that none of us agreed even 
by implication that any legislation should be taken up in England. We, 
the members of that Committee, will unanimously deplore any action that 
the Government of India may take in order to accede to the request that 
this legislation should be taken up in England. The Reserve Bank Bill 
has already been through this House and we are all waiting to get the 
other Bill in respect of the Railway Authority before this ; House, and 
this must be brought up as soon as possible. If that Bill does not come 
before this House, we will think that the members of that Committee, were 
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not properly treated by the Government and we do join fully in the senti¬ 
ments expressed by my Honourable friend and others. We think that 
there would have been no justification for the Members of this House to 
go all the way to England to take part in the discussions of this Committee 
if the legislation was not to be brought up before this House. There would 
be no sense in sending members there as representatives of this House. We 
are very jealous of the privileges of this House. We stand on the same 
footing as other Honourable Members, and I am sure that Honourable 
Members on the Government Benches will be as jealous of the rights and 
privileges of this House as we are. Though officially their lips may be 
sealed, they will be as much jealous of their rights and privileges as any 
Honourable Member on this side of the House. 

There is one thing which my friend will notice. This is the only Com¬ 
mittee which reported unanimously, of all the Committees that sat out¬ 
side India. This is the first instance in which Hindu and Muslim members 
were unanimous in arriving at a decision, and that Committee gave the lead 
to many others to follow. There was an accommodating spirit and we 
all came to an unanimous conclusion. 

Sardar Sant <Stfigh (West Punjab: Sikh): What was the bait given to 
the Muslim members? 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Bait given by whom ? My friend is quite 
ignorant of that report, as lie usually is. There was no bait given. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a fact that two Mussalmans will be appoint¬ 
ed on that Statutory Bailway Authority? You ought to know it better 
than myself. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My Honourable friend is mistaken if 
he thinks that this bait was given by an Englishman. This was the com¬ 
promise arrived at between the Hindu and the Muslim members. This is 
the compro mi se that was arrived at by Mr. Kanga Iyer, Mr. Mudaliar, 
Mr. Joshi, myself, Dr. Ziauddin and Sir Muhammad Yakub, and it was a 
proposal, made in that Committee by Mr. Joshi, to give him the credit, 
and nobody else. My friend says in his ignorance that this was the bait 
given by the English members of that Committee. Before making any 
.assertion, my friend will be well advised m getting possession of the facts. 
The Indian members, the Hindus, the Muslims and the Parsis, were all 
unanimous, and there was no note of dissent. The only questions which 
we discussed at great length were what should be the constitution, who 
should work it in the best interests of India, and whether there should be 
officials on that Statutory Board or nob, and if they are not going to be 
there, then what shall be the position ? All these questions were weighed 
and weighed properly and we were engaged in long discussions with results 
neutralising and balancing one another, so that nobody’s interest may be in 
any way jeopardised, no interests may suffer, and so on, Sir, there are many 
interests involved in the case of the Indian railways. There are not only 
the Hin dus and Mussalmans, there are many other interests like those of 
the Anglo-Indians and of the Europeans. All these had»to be taken into 
consideration and we weighed all of them properly and we considered that 
■ hliia ComOT-tjbee, if it is appointed, must popamand the confidence of the 
.wiole of.fe^a as well as of the people who £ave got such important 
interests through'having their capital itivested hr the -miiWay -mderiakiHgs, 
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and so on. This was nob an easy task. Members had to deliberate separate¬ 
ly. The Indian members were sitting separately and discussing the ques¬ 
tions amongst themselves, then they had to discuss the subject with the 
British side, and they had to come to a compromise. We had to come 
to an agreement which might safeguard the interests of all sides, of all 
peoples. That was not an easy task, to satisfy everybody, but this is 
fortunately a report which has satisfied everybody excepting the European 
members on the communal question who said that, although they did 
not like this to be made a provision in the Statute, they would like a con¬ 
vention started on this basis and worked like this. We Indian members 
did not see eye to eye with them,—we said, no. We wanted to have the 
matter settled once for all and we must stand by it. Now, Sir, thousands 
of questions are put almost eveiy day in the House. Do we not want that 
they should be shut up for ever ? Do we not think that this is spoiling the 
spirit in this House? We wanted that by this body we should work as 
smoothly as possible and, in order to get thfc land of spirit and in order to 
achieve this object, the only possible way was that a kind of managing 
committee mav be appointed which may safeguard this House outside 
and in which everybody may have confidence, so that there might not be 
occasions for putting any questions in this House, but those questions might 
be raised there. We wanted to satisfy everybody and we could not satisfy 
everybody unless we came to some such arrangement: and, instead of 
receiving any congratulations from some Honourable Members, there comes 
up a kind of criticism which is based only on mere ignorance, and I suppose- 
my remarks must now have thrown some kind of light on the issues and 
removed misunderstandings from the minds of Honourable Members. I 
assure you, Sir, that none of us was or is willing that this legislation should 
be undertaken in England and not here. We are as much jealous to guard 
the interests of this House and its privileges as any other Members would 
• »e, and we stood fast and strong guarding our interests and our privileges. 
We did not at all like the rights of this House being given up by any 
individual Member outside this House. With these words, Sir, I resume 
my seat. 

Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, I must thank you for kindly offering me also an oppor- 
3 pm. £ 0 intervene in this debate, although I am not one of those who 

have tabled a cut motion thereon. At the outset, Sir, I must say that; it is 
really unfortunate for all of us here that this subject has been incidental¬ 
ly mentioned in the Honourable Member’s Budget speech, when it has 
yet no direct or indirect bearing on the present Budget. The mischief 
that has been done is that the mere mention of the thing has tempted 
many of my Honourable friends to speak on the subject, more or less 
involving a political issue, superseding for the time being discussion of 
some matters of greater moment vitally affecting the country in relation 
to our present-day railway working and administration. I need hardly 
point out that this subject will come forward for separate treatment by 
itself hereafter, when all this speaking done today could have been more 
effectively made. But now that I am on it, I must say my say as 
briefly as possible. 

It was in September, 1930, that a Despatch is said to have been sent 
from the Government of India to the Home Government containing a 
proposal for the establishment of a Statutory Railway Board in India- 
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Among its recommendations there were the following: to render 

prompt and adequate service to military authorities in times of political 
♦crisis; (2) to safeguard the enormous capital sunk in the Indian railways; 
(3) to guarantee the services of the higher officers in the railways appointed 
by the Secretary of State for India; (4) to ensure future recruitment of 
Europeans on a larger scale on military grounds; and (5) to maintain 
the interests of the Anglo-Indian community in the railway services. But 
T do not know, Sir, when and how the question of the Statutory Railway 
Board first cropped up in the discussions at the Bound Table Conference. 
But, so far as my knowledge of the matter goes, it was the White Paper 
that first came forward with the suggestion to take our railways out of 
the control of the Central Legislature and place them under a Statutory 
Authority, which would be the absolute master of the destinies of our 
railways. The scheme, as has been already adumbrated by one of the 
■'speakers, is that our railways are to be managed and controlled by p 
■Statutory Railway Authority, which will be functioning more or less like 
the administration of one of our existing Port Trusts. In that case the 
Railway Administration of the future will cease to be accountable for all 
practical purposes to the Central Legislature. So the major portion of 
the railway expenditure, which is now subject to the sanction of the 
peoples' representatives in the Legislative Assembly, will be taken away 
from their control. But, Sir, we must not forget this important fact that 
the revenue derived from the railways is in normal times often more than 
the revenue of all the Provincial Governments put together. Thus, if a 
comparison be made between Provincial Administration and Railway Ad¬ 
ministration. it can safely be said that bv losing the control of the Railway 
Administration through the operation of the Statutory Railway Board, we 
shall be losing a bigger Administration in exchange for smaller ones, 
which we expect to get by the proposed Constitutional Changes. Again, 
Sir, it must not be overlooked that the railways are the largest employers 
of labour in this country. It is, therefore, all the more necessary that 
the railways should be kept under popular control in the interests of the 
poor and voiceless labourers. Also, Sir, as it is a fact that the railways 
aie the biggest consumers of stores and minerals, it is essential that there 
should be a more rigid popular supervision over them in order to protect 
the interests of indigenous industries, which are, by the way, getting into 
a position to supply the requirements of our railways. Then, Sir, it 
cannot be denied that so far as the trade and industries of this country 
are concerned, the Railway Administration is an important factor. Now- 
a-days when transport facilities are so essential requisites for the develop¬ 
ment of the trade and industries of the country, inter-country trade cannot 
possibly develop, unless indigenous manufacturers receive full support and 
sincere co-operation from the country’s Railway Administration. At present, 
as we all know, even with the direct supervision of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Railway Administration continues to be tainted 
with preferential treatment amongst the different classes of the 
employees, favouritism in freight rates, jobbery, corruption, pilferage, 
wilful waste and extravagance, and callous neglect of the country's 
indigenous trade. Such being the case, it is naturally apprehended 
that if the Railway Administration is made entirely independent of 
popular control, the condition of trade and industries, as well as of the 
finances of the country, will not improve in any way. But, on the other 
hand, they will be prejudiced by the constitution of the future Statutory 
Railway Board. 
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Again, Sir, having come to know the true aims and objects of the 
proposed institution, I am of the opinion that the Statutory Bailway 
Board should meet with unstinted opposition from every quarter of this 
House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I was glad that this question whether 
the Statutory Bailway Board is going to be constituted by legislation, of 
this House has come up for debate. I find that some misunderstanding 
has been created on this subject, because of some portion of the sketch 
proposal that I have in my hands. It wa<s because, of this that the 
Mover of this cut referred to that point, and I am very glad that he got 
a contradiction from those Members who were actually present in Lon¬ 
don and were responsible, for these proposals. I find in para. 2 of the 
Memorandum of the Secretary of State for India the following passage: 

“I venture to think that the proposals set out in this paper are, broadly speaking, 
conceived on sound lines, and it is gratifying that so large a measure of agreement 
has been reached.” 

Now, while one reads this, he feels that the Members of the Legisla¬ 
ture, who took part in the debate of that Committee, agreed that this 
Statutory Board should be created by the British Parliament. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: What is it that my Honourable friend 
is reading? Is it the report of the Committee or is it the letter? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I have already said that you have explained 
yourself very correctly, and we are very glad and gratified to see that 
our Members who went to England did not play false with us. On the* 
contrary, I am very much thankful to ttiem, because they stuck to their 
guns to see that the privileges of this House are not abused in the least. 
I am very conscious of it. But I will go a step further and say that, 
even up to this moment, that question has not been settled, and I do 
hope that the Members of this Legislature will put it forcibly and strongly 
that the legislation for the creation of this Statutory Board should be 
passed by his House and not by the British Parliament, otherwise the 
control of this House over the railways will be very negligible,. But, Sir, 
when I read para*. 5 again of that Memorandum, I find that the Secre¬ 
tary of State has made the position very clear, as to what questions 
were before the Committee. It implies that they have not yet arrived 
at the decision whether this Bill should be enacted here in India or in tne 
British Parliament* The question now is whether the public opinion in 
this country and the opinion of the Members of this House would he 
strong enough to induce the Secretary of State to give up the idea of 
passing this legislation in the British Parliament. In para. 5, I read: 

“There remains to consider the important question whether a Statutory Bailway 
Authority should be set up by British or by Indian legislation.” 

The question is very direct. Then, it goes on: 

“As I see the position, there appear to be four courses open : 

(1) Ain Act might be passed in the present Indian Legislature and the necessary 
-adaptation to the new constitution made m the Constitution Act itself. 

(2) The Constitution Act itself might contain provisions complete in all details.. 
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(3) The Constitution Act might lay down the general principles on which legislation 
should be based, it being left to the new Indian Legislature to legislate in detail in 
conformity with those principles.} 

(4) The matter might be left entirely to the new Indian Legislature with the 
reservation that the approval of the Governor General in his discretion should be 
required to the introduction of the original Bill or any amending Bill.** 

These were the four proposals and they have not yet arrived at the 
final decision as to which should be accepted. Then, it is said: 

“In any event, it will be necessary to insure that a Statutory railway authority 
shall be set up on right lines.” i 

Now, Sir, the right lines are that the legislation should be passed by 
this House. I think it will not be right on the part of the British Parlia¬ 
ment to dictate to us and then say that they have given us some re¬ 
form. Purther on, it is said: 

“In any case, it would be necessary to preserve in the Constitution Act the exist¬ 
ing rights which the Indian Bail way Companies possess under contracts entired into 
with the Secretary of State in Council.” 

There seems to be some, sense in that, for the contracts have already 
been made, and they cannot be dishonoured. But nothing should be 
mentioned in the Act that there should be no control by this House over 
these Company-managed railways in the future. I leave that point, 
therefore, there, and I hope) that this House will be as strong as it has 
expressed itself on other matters and see that this Bill is passed by this 
House. 

Then, Sir, I was wondering how is it that in every matter of reform 
we find that something is being cooked up already; something or the other is 
being prepared by the Parliament or the British people and then they say 
that they have given us the reforms we want. Sir, you know the result 
of the Beserve Bank Bill. Now, the currency and the financial questions 
have gone out of our hands, and here also we are faced with the self¬ 
same question. It is said that the object of this legislation is that there 
should be no political interference with the working of the railways. I 
for one cannot understand that. The commercial questions or the politi¬ 
cal questions are all connected inter $e in this Bailway Board, and to 
say that there should be no political interference is a matter which passes 
all my imagination. Sir, they are not prepared t\> give us any hand in 
the finance, or in the economic position of India or eveai in the adminis¬ 
tration of railways, and I do not know what reforms then they are going 
to give us. What about those pledges that were made to us that self- 
govcymment will be given to India? I know tnose pledges were made at 
a time when the Great War was going on, and they wanted our help. 
How are those pledges going to be fulfilled? Sir, all these machinations 
have been made in order to have the control in the hands of the British 
Parliament and to leave very little for us. This idea; has not emanated 
from the Government of India- I find here that the Secretary of State 
makes a clean breast of it. He says: 

“The paper, entitled ‘The Future Administration of the Indian Bailways’ which 
I now circulate, is the outcome of this deliberations of the Committee which I recently- 
appointed in order to go through the scheme which I had prepared in consultation with 
the Government of India to give effect to these principles.”! 

So, the Secretary of State has confessed that the matter was con¬ 
ceived by him and there was only a formal consultation with the Govern¬ 
ment’ of India. Have the Government of India been treated fairly, in 

- n 2t ' - 
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the matter? The Secretary of State puts forward a cut and dry proposal 
and asks the Government of India to give their consent to it. Then the 
Sc t -**tary of State calls a Committee of 22 members to sit in London, the 
Committee containing, as it did, Severn Members of the Indian Legislature 
who went to England specially for the purpose. I do not in the least 
say that the Members who went there from here were not competent, 
wore not representatives of India. They fully understood the interest of 
India which they had in their heart and they expressed their views there. 
What is the result? The Secretary of State says, we had a large 
muasure of agreement. How can you call it a' large measure of agree¬ 
ment? The whole thing was done beforehand by the Secretary of State 
-and then the Indian Members were simply asked to do a certain rem¬ 
nant business. Under the circumstances, how can they profess to call 
it giving reforms? If they really wish to give reforms, then they must 
give substantially. Now, Sir, coming to the Committee, it consisted of 
22 members, out of whom seven w r ere Members of the Legislature, and, 
out of the others, four were eminent railway experts, and so on. All 
the same, we find that they have not been able to decide whether legis¬ 
lation is to be undertaken here in India or in England. We are of 
opinion that legislation should be undertaken here, and I do not think 
that there is any difference of opinion amongst us on that point, and the 
Secretary of State does say that the question is still open. 

With regard to the powers of this authority, what do we find? Ifc 
is not the Federal Government, it is not the Federal Legislature that 
will appoint that body. Et is the Governor General that will appoint this 
body and, therefore, their responsibility will not be to the people. What 
is required is that the power of appointment shall be in the hands of 
the people. If you read the report, you can sum it up in one word. In 
, some other countries where there is democracy or government by the 
people, we unfortunately now find dictators. In Germany, Italy, Turkey, 
and elsewhere, there are dictators- That is the principle that is perhaps 
being applied here also. Who is going to be made the dictator of the 
Indian railways? The Statutory Railway Authority. Now, the Federal 
Government might say that this authority had been so badly constituted 
that it was acting like a dictator. What then? I say this is very bad in 
principle. 

The next point is the services question that is involved in this Statu¬ 
tory Railway Board proposal. This matter is also committed to 
the Railway Authority. The Legislature cannot even put any ques¬ 
tion with regard to their doings. Then my Honourable friend, the Mover 
of this motion, laid great stress on the point whether the Railway Re¬ 
venue Estimates will be placed before the Federal Assembly or not. No 
doubt they will be placed, but all the items will be non-votable. At 
least in the present Constitution, we have some items which are votable 
and some others which are non-votable. By this so-called progressive 
reform, even that much is being taken away. Then comes the question 
of Indianisation about which we have been very insistent in every direc¬ 
tion in the railways. Here a stumbling block is being placed on Indian¬ 
isation. I put it like this. If it is that the Railway Authority is to create 
and make appointments in the services—and they are subordinate in 
that direction to the Whitehall and the Governor General only— then 
there will be no Indianisation, but only the interests of the Imperial Ser¬ 
vices will remain supreme. 
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Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Is my Honourable friend aware that under this 
new Constitution, the Railway Minister will be responsible to the House 
unlike the present Railway Member who is responsible to Whitehall? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What I mean to say is this- The Federal 
Minister may be responsible to this House, but, a/ll the same, when the 
new Railway Authority is constituted,—not by the Federal Minister, but 
by the British Government,—th^n lie will say “What can I do, my 
position is very weak. The Authority has been so constituted, and I 
cannot do anything”. This provision of the Federal Minister is put in 
there simply to lull jou to sleep. Therefore, all the higher posts will 
remain in the hands of the Britishers, and there will not be any substan¬ 
tial Indianisation. The British people will have full preference. My 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, and his Anglo-Indian community* 
however, will have a greater share, but not the other Indians. 

Sirdar Harbans Sing Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the question of 
constituting a Statutory Authority for the railways is a very important 
one. As it will control the assets of the nation of such a great magni¬ 
tude as to the i tune of eight hundred crores, it is essential that such a 
body, if it is to be constituted, must be controlled by the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment and the Federal Legislature in its entirety. The legislation to 
constitute that body must be enacted by the present Indian Legislature 
or the future one which will take its place and by no outside authority, 
and, on that point, there is no division in this House, and I hope* there 
will be none outside. 

The next question is this. How is this House or its successor to con¬ 
trol the appointments to, and the general administration of, the Railways 
in thr i future in which concern will be invested more and more money in 
times to come when wc develop our rural communication? Or is the 
Legislature merely to govern the policy alone? To my way of thinking, 
the Federal Government must have active control over the administra¬ 
tion as well as the policy of the would-be Authority which will control 
the railways. The appointmenis to such a body must of necessity and, 
in the national interests, should be made by the Federal Government! 
and not by the Governor General at his discretion, nor even after con¬ 
sultation with the Federal Government. I say, it must be on the advice 
of the Federal Government alone and in no other manner. The Chair¬ 
man of such an Authoi'ity should in similar ways be appointed by the 
Federal Government and not by a person responsible to a body outside 
this country. In addition, the power of dismissal ought in fairness to 
rest also with the Federal Government which will be responsible to the 
Federal Legislature which will in turn be responsible to the people of 
India, both in British Tndia as well as the Indian States, because the 
Federal Government, if it is to function, must have a competent say in 
matters of appointment as well as dismissal of a body which ha^ to have 
a control over the money of the nation invested in the railways. Tli^se 
assets belong to nobody outside India. They have been subscribed by 
the nation and the nation has to pay for them when they are borrowed. 
It is for the representatives of the nation and its Government,—when it 
is to have federal autonomy and control of its own finances and its own 
property,—that the. Legislature and the Government responsible to that 
Legislature must have the whole say and the complete say in the matter 
of appointments as well as of dismissal of that Statutory Body as well 
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as its Chairman. No other scheme would either be in the interests of 
India or would be acceptable. It may be forced on us, but it will not 
be willingly accepted. If we leave the administration of the railways 
completely to that Statutory Eailway Authority without any control 
either by the Federal Government or the Federal Legislature, I do nob 
think that things will move too happily. Even at present we have not 
much control over the ordinary ^administration of the railways, though 
we vote all the expenditure, sanction all the money, provide all the funds 
for capital expenditure. But, as far as the actual administration of the 
railways is concerned, we have only a nominal or a fictitious say in the 
matter. The officials directly concerned and the Agents of the different 
ruilwus art 4 the actual administrative officers, and no interference is 
made or can be made even at present. And, in future, if the body is to 
be wholly independent and if the administration of the railways is to be 
completely divorced from the control either of the Legislature or of the 
Federal Government, that body may rule, as we have been condemning in 
this House, like the autocrats in some, portions of India today, and it will 
he very difficult for us to mend matters. Suppose, for instance, that 
Statutory Body ignores the interests of the minorities. I am not a com- 
munalist and would not like to press communal claims. But, as far as 
the present trouble in India is concerned, it is merely for positions and 
places for the different interests, call them by communal names or call 
them on an interests basis. You can say that the Muslims are> not suffi¬ 
ciently represented or the Hindus are not sufficiently represented, or, if 
you do not like any of these communal names, you can still say that 
the rural interests are not sufficiently represented. In limes to come, 
the rural people have to play a more and more important part in the 
government of the country, and it will be their desire and their claim, 
with justification,that they must have an adequate share of representa¬ 
tion in the different branches of the administration. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
‘Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Unlike other commercial concerns, very large amounts have been in¬ 
vested in the Indian railways. If we leave the administration completely 
in the hands of the Statutory Body, it may not listen to the rural people 
and give them adequate representation—the commercial interests being 
predominant in the urban areas and most likely predominant in the so- 
called Statutory Authority,—their claims may be completely ignored, as 
at present, they are being ignored, all the high places are being occupied 
by urban people, who are looking to the interests of their own people; 
and it will be only the Federal Legislature in which they (the ) ural 
people) will be represented and the Federal Government before whom 
they will be able to press their claims, who can give them fair consi¬ 
deration. And if the Federal Government and the Federal Legislature 
are not to have any control in the administration of that Statxitory 
Authority, how will those claims and grievances be remedied? 1, there¬ 
fore, think that the Federal Government and the Federal Legislature 
ought to have sufficient control as the Legislature at present has over the 
Eailw^ay Board. At present what do we do ? We ask for information by 
way of questions, and from that information we find oxit w r hetber parti¬ 
cular interests are safeguarded or not and whether particular conveniences 
are provided for the patrons of the railways, namely, the passengers, 
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^and such like things. And in the future it is only fair that such infor¬ 
mation should be sought in order to see that the railways are managed 
.as the masses want them to be managed and administered. The Autho¬ 
rity should be independent in the way as the Agents at present are within 
their limited spheres of administration. But the Legislature and the 
Federal Government must be competent, when it is felt necessary in the 
interests of the country and the nation, even to interfere in the details 
of the administration of the Statutory Authority. They must be the sole 
judge of the necessities and the time for it. You should not suppose that 
ihe Federal Government, as constituted in the future with the represen¬ 
tatives of the States and the different interests of British India, with such 
administrative experience as the States provide, will be fools to interfere 
in ordinary details of administration. You can leave to them to act as 
sensible statesmen as in other parts of the world; but you must not curb 
their discretion and their power to interfere when they consider that the 
Interests of the country as a whole demand that the Government and the 
Legislature should interfere to a certain extent with the administration 
of railways. 

Sir, there is nothing more to be said on this subject. We are all agreed 
that legislation constituting the Authority should be enacted by^ the pre¬ 
sent Legislature or its successor, that the appointments should be made 
by the Governor General on the advice of the Federal Government, and I 
am of opinion that dismissal should likewise be on the advice of the same 
Government. The report of the London Committee has placed certain 
disqualifications regarding appointment and I think, as the Committee 
Is agreed on it, nothing need be said on that issue. But the Authority, 
to my mind, should be of people who will give their whole time to this 
business. I am not in favour of part-time appointments to such an im¬ 
portant body which will have to have under its control such big concern 
as the railways throughout India. Part-time people cannot devote that 
much attention and that much care as a person whose sole concern will 
be to devote his time to the business he is appointed to control. 
I, therefore, consider that, if possible, whole-time persons will be much 
more advantageous in the better management of the railways. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, I would like 
to say a few words on this important discussion. We find in the proposals 
for the future Statutory Bailway Authority the following: 

“In paragraph 74 of ihe White Paper, it was stated that His Ma]esly’s Govern¬ 
ment considered the aspect that while the Federal Government will necessarily exer¬ 
cise general control over railway policy, the actual control of the administration of 
State railways in India should he placed by the Constitution Act in the hands of a 
Statutory Body so composed and with such powers as will ensure that it is m a 
position to perform its duties upon business principles and without being subject to 
political interference. ’* 

We always find this question of political interference springing up 
-everywhere: whenever any important question comes up in connection 
witli future reforms, the same bogey of political interference is brought 
to tho forefront. Take the case of the Beserve Bank. There also this 
bogey cropped up. It seems that the British Parliament has got so much 
-suspicion of the future Legislature that they cannot have any faith in it 
■and wants to take away all real powers of control from it and keep them 
with the British Parliament through the Secretary of State and through 
ihe Governor General acting at his discretion. I must say that thi« 
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suspicion is very injurious to the principle of good government. If the 
British Government is so suspicious of the Indian Legislature, then there 
is no wonder if we on this side of the House have also the same suspicion 
against the British Parliament, and the very foundation of this proposal, 
I believe, remains on very shaky ground. 

Then, Sir, there is a proposal that the Statutory Board should consist 
of seven Members, four of whom will be appointed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and three by the Governor General at his discretion. It is very 
curious to find why the Federal Government should not be given the power 
to appoint all the Members. They say in one place: 

“The committee recommended that all the members of the authority should be 
appointed by the Government; the rest of the committee while agreeing that four 
out of the seven should be appointed bv the Federal Government considered that the 
other three should be appointed by the Governor General in his discretion.” 

Suspicion, I believe, came in at every step. Why this suspicion? 
We must see that the future Bailwav Authority remains solely under the 
Federal Legislature; if the appointing authority is the Governor General, 
then the* Minister in charge of Bailwavs cannot be responsible to the 
Legislature. The Legislature must be given power to deal with all the 
important questions of railways and communications, because Members of 
the Legislature are the representatives of the people from whom the rail¬ 
way earnings will be derived. < 

As regards the proposal for statutory recognition for the appointment 
of two Muslims on the present Board. I have nothing much to say; but 
I think there should not be Statutory recognition of any claim of any com¬ 
munity: it must be composed of men who are experienced in the matter 
of administration. Why should there he any reservation for any com¬ 
munity? Let there he the most efficient men and let them he selected 
by the Minister who will be guided in such appointments by the advice 
of the Public Services Commission. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Will the Honourable Member like that 
all the Members of the Board should be Europeans? 

Mr, Bhuput Sing: No. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why not? 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: If the Federal Government is given power to appoint 
the Railway Authority, then proper representation will be enforced 
bv the future Legislature, and there should be no suspicion in the minds 
of any Member either here or there. (Interruption.) 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member is not giving way. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: 'Why Europeans? Why should not the most expert 
and experienced and efficient people be appointed? Certainly there should 
be no scarcity of Indian intellect to compose that Board. I am surprised 
to find that Mr. Yamin Khan thinks that only Europeans will be found 
efficient and that there will be no competent Indians when the future 
Federal Government comes into existence. I say that there should be no 
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discrimination against any community; there should be equal chance given 
to all communities in India, because the railways are the property of the 
Indian Government and not of the British Parliament. Let Indians of 
every caste and creed have an equal chance to be on the Statutory Autho¬ 
rity and not one single community: if now we say that the Muslims 
should get two seats, the Sikhs will come up and ask for one seat, and 
this communal strife will go on for ever, and there will be constant 
quarrels over the rights of each community for representation on this 
Statutory Railway Authority. 

I find that though the Budget Estimates will be placed before the 
Federal Legislature, there will be no voting on those demands. This 
House at present enjoys this right which was secured to this House 
by the Government of India Act of 1919 after a prolonged political 
agitation, and it is very curious that the future Federal Legislature should 
be sought to be deprived of that right, though we are told that the future 
Constitution is a further advance than the present one. I say the future 
Government ought to have the power to appoint and dismiss any one in 
the Statutory Bailway Board. 

I am very glad that when thfa question was being discussed, all the 
Membe v s from the Indian Legislature had opposed the idea that such an 
Act should be passed by the British Parliament. How, Sir, in all the 
divnsRjon that has taken place in this House todav, I find that not one, 
except Mr. Tamili Khan, from the London Committee spoke on this 
subject. though the discussion has been going on from quarter past two, 
and I do not know why these gentlemen are sitting quiet without enlighten¬ 
ing us on this subject. 


Mi. N*. M. Joshi: May I on a point of order suggest that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should now speak, instead of leaving the discussion to 
ourselves 0 

Mr, Bhuput Sing: But Mr. Yamin Khan rose and explained his position, 
and I am very thankful to him. As regards the enactment for bringing 
this body into existence, I think that this Act should be enacted by the 
fuiure Federal Legislature which will be more representative in character 
and ubicb will have the right to influence the future Government in draft¬ 
ing the Bill to the best interests of India. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi: May I again, on a point of order, repeat wliat I said 
before? If the Government of India are not going to take part in the 
debate, I can understand; but if they are going to take part in it towards 
the end, it is not fair to the other Members that they should not speak 
during the debate at all. 

^ Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer: If I may rise to a point of order on the same 
subject, may I suggest that the Government should not take part in this 
debate, but that they should communicate this debate to the Secretary 
of State for India? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matm Chaudhury): The Government 
of India are entitled to choose their own time for their intervention Sot the* 
debate. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (dominated Non-Official): Sir, I had 
no intention of taMng part in this debate until the last speaker had spoken. 
'He, at the conclusion of his remarks, stressed certain aspects of the 
'Statutory Railway Board Committee Report which calls for some criticism. 
He objected, no doubt as a democrat, to communal introduction into the 
constitution of the Railway Authority as opposed to the Railway Executive, 
and mj friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, interfered and asked him a very per¬ 
tinent question to which he could not give a reply. But, Sir, if anyone 
examines the White Paper, he will find that every page of that White 
Paper is pregnant with communal weightage and awards. Indeed, I 
would go further and say that though it is nothing else but a book full 
of anomalies affording protection to certain communities, a large majority 
of Indians are prepared to accept such communal awards, etc. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Question. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You may say, question, but if you 
*&re prepared to accept the Communal Award, then you accept the award 
in the White Paper of political weightage to communities which, in itself, 
gives each one of them a political voice in the Legislatures to enable 
them to demand economic weightage and economic protection. And so, I 
can imagine the majority party in this House sweeping the Railway 
Authority with its own representatives. Sir, I have no desire to stop the 
.progress of democracy in this country. Indeed, I firmly believe that so 
long as communalism remains in this country, it will impede the progress 
of nationalisation. I go further and say that communalism is the direct 
negation of nationalism .... 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): Who signed t]»e 
Minority Pact then? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I would say the Majority Pact, and 
mot the Minority Pact. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Who fathered it? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I did and I am proud of it. Now, 
let us face facts. We have to face facts. The Muhammadans, who have 
as important a stake in this country as my Hindu friend over there, 

• demanded at the Statutory Railway Board meeting in London a certain 
percentage of Muslims on the “Railway Authority’\—they in fact went 
-so far as to exclude Anglo-Indians from it,—but they demanded a certain 
Muslim percentage. This was not accepted by the Secretary of State, and 
quite rightly too. At the same time, one cannot get away from the fact 
that for the present you must have communal representation in all such 
constitutions—indeed I challenge any Member in this House to say that 
any Cabinet, Provincial or Central, can be formed in India, that has not 
,got a fair number of Muslims in it. I ask, is this not introducing com¬ 
munalism into our Legislatures and Cabinets, and yet you object to it in the 
composition of the new “Railway Authority”. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: 'Who is responsible for introducing the 
.communal spirit? 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
'jmadan Rural): Anglo-Indians, 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: No doubt you are right, but, Sir, 
I am not talking to my friend, Mr. Mitra. He will get his turn to speak* 
As to whether the “Railway Authority” will be elected by, and be subject 
to th^ control of, the Federal Legislature or not, matters very little to 
me. Whatever happens I am anxious that the main spring, which 
controls the Railway clock, must be in good working order. I want this 
not only for the benefit of all railways in India, but of all the communities 
employed on railways. 

Sir, there are certain aspects of this Report that should receive the 
serious consideration of the House. In the few speeches I have heard 
today, they have not been touched. There is an aspect to be found in 
the very opening paragraph of this Report, and if the principle underlying 
that paragraph is rigidly operated by the future Government, I do not see 
how any Member of this House could object to any form this “Railway 
Authority” assumes. Let me, for the information of the House, read 
this para. In paragraph 74 of the Introduction to the White Paper, it 
is stated that: 

“His Majesty's Government consider it essential that the whole of the Federal 
Government will necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, the actual 
control of the administration of State Railways in India, including those’ worked by 
Companies, should be placed by the Constitution Act in the hands of the Statutory 
"Body so composed and with such powers as will ensure that it is in a position to 
perform its duty upon business principles and without being subject to political inter¬ 
ference.’ * 

Sir, I take my stand on that. As one who has made himself very 
"familiar with the administration of the Indian Railways,—and I think I 
•can claim a closer familiarity than most Members of this House,—-it is my 
considered opinion that the time has come when there must be, as far as 
'is possible, a distinct separation of the two bodies, controlling the general 
policy of railways and the day-to-day administration of railways. This 
House,—with all respect to you, Mr. President, and to your predecessors,— 
I say, this House has been allowed too many privileges. These privileges 
have been,—I was about to say, “abused”,— let me say ill used by 
certain Honourable Members. And what do you find today? Most of 
your best railway officials, senior and junior, are sick unto death of our 
interference with the men at the wheel and they are just waiting to pack 
up bag and baggage and clear out of this country and leave us to our 
own devices. 

.Some Honourable Members: Hear, hear. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You may say Hear, hear, but let me 
tell the interruption, if the administration of railways were in his hands, 
there would be a derailment everyday. Sir, it is my considered opinion 
that we cannot run our railways by any constitution that permits of inter- 
fereru*e with the day-to-day affairs of the railways. No business concern 
will ever succeed, unless it is properly controlled by those who are in 
•direct authority and control of it. Certainly if there is a case of grave 
injustice, it should be brought to the notice of the House, but, bere, 
again, I would say, if the Railway Board had any political foresight and ima¬ 
gination, it would have long ago appointed a Committee of Inquiry into all 
complaints. It has not done so. But even so to make the floor of this House 
-the venue of petty complaints in the shape of questions, as to why 21 
ticket collectors or 31 firemen were transferred frpm one place to another, 
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is, m my opinion, a great waste of our valuable time,—it occupies our time- 
absolutely uselessly and fruitlessly. I could, if I choose to do so, stand 
on the floor of this House and ask many questions so far as my com¬ 
munity is concerned. I do not do so, because I know it is a waste of 
time. Moreover, the Bailway Board, though interpellated for all these 
years with questions of this character, take no notice whatever, their ears 
are deaf and so I would beg of this House not to poke their noses into 
the “Bailway Executive ”—the body controlling the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration of railways. * 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I suppose questions like those you put about the Chief 
Medical Officer on the E. I. Bailwav are all questions that w f ould help 
the administration to be conducted in a business-like manner! (Applause.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney : Sir, my friend, Mr. Mitra, has a most 
wonderful habit of laughing when he speaks and then clapping himself. I 
do not generally worry myself over such small issues as the Chief Medical 
Officer of the E. I. Bailway—a waste of time,—and Mr. Mitra knows it. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: It was a big issue. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It may have* been a verv big issue ns 
far as Mr. Mitra's brain was concerned, but I am glad I have not got 
Mr. Mitra 5 s insectorial insight or brain. In my humble opinion,—I submit 
it is not right for us to interfere into the metieulae of the day-to-day admi¬ 
nistration of railways. Certainly with larger issues of policy, bring them 
before the House, expose them, and I am with you, but do not anv longer 
-waste our time over small matters. Sir, the first para. 6f the Statutory 
Railway Board Beport clearly states what should form the general policy. 
However the constitution of the Bailway Authority mav be secured, whether 
it he elected by the Federal Legislature or incorporated into the New' Consti¬ 
tution Act or elected by the British Parliament. I do beg of mv friends 
on the other side of the House, do not interfere with the man at the 
wheel for, in doing so, you may replace him by a w r orse man, or adminis¬ 
trator, especially if we appointed such railway expert as my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, a Statutory Board is a Board created by an 
Act of the Legislature, uxl the Board created by the executive action of the 
Government is an ordinary Board and not a Statutory Board. Sir, I first 
heard of this Statutory Board in connection with the special Board created 
in Germany for guaranteeing the payment of reparations. At that lime 
they created a special gaschelschaft v'ith a kin I of Board of Directors, 
called Venvaltu?igsrat , on which they had representatives of the 
creditor countries, and they had a special commission to see that the re¬ 
paration payments v'ere regularly made. That was the view -which I took 
in 1927 w'hen I first studied the question. I leave the references in the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee's Beport to those Members wdio w^erc mem¬ 
bers of it. 

The otton!ion of the Assembly was first drawm to the proposed Statutory 
Board h\ tin 1 memorandum of Major General Hammond, which was dis¬ 
cussed on the floor of this House at the instance of Mr. Banga Iyer. I 
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had great doubts, which 1 expressed on the floor of the House, and I 
thought that the question in India was not the same as in Germany. Here 
our Railway Department is indebted only to the Indian Government 
from whom the Department borrows. The Railway Department does not 
borrow directly from the people here or abroad, but borrows from the Indian 
Government. Therefore, our railways are not indebted to any other Govern¬ 
ment except our .own. I, therefore, thought that the question of instituting a 
Railway Authority which was found necessary in Germany did not arise. 
When I left India, I left with the firm conviction that I would oppose the 
formation of a Statutory Railway Authority tooth and nail, and I went to 
Geneva and to Berlin specially for this purpose in order to fortify myself 
with arguments. I stayed several days in Berlin and went into great detail 
of the working of the Statutory Railway Board, and discussed the matter 
with Directors and Managers. I studied at Geneva the administration 
of other European countries, bv examining the working of these boards, 
md I came to the conclusion that the formation of a Statutory Railway 
Board was the only means by which the Indian railways could be saved 
from extravagance and financial ruin. 

I have repeatedly said on the floor of this House that we have spent large 
4 p sums of money on capital expenditure. Though nominally 

they were sanctioned by the Assembly, though nominally they 
have been passed by the Finance Committee, but our powers of supervi¬ 
sion are very limited Even in this year’s Budget we have provided a 
capital expenditure of Rs. 4.J crores which will be guillotined on Saturday 
without giving any opportunity to discuss the merits of those items of 
capital expenditure. Our povers, though they exist on paper, ore in 
practice very limited. The only person that we have got to supervise the 
expenditure of the railways on our behalf is the Financial Commissioner of 
Railw r ays, but we know' that he is more a representative of the railways 
than of the tax-payers or of the Legislature or even of the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. With this state of affairs, I thought that it was absolutely essential 
that we must have better supervision of the expenditure of the railways, 
better supervision of the railway policy, better supervision of the railway 
programmes, and the only way in which it could be done is to institute a 
body between ourselves and the Railway Administration who can scruti¬ 
nise on behalf of the tax-payers the whole of the railway programme. I 
was co nfi rmed in my ideas when I studied the action taken by some of 
the Governments in Europe. I studied very carefully the action taken by 
the Swiss Government, by the Belgian Government and by others. They 
had to constitute, after series of losses that they incurred, a special Statu¬ 
tory Body to look after the interests of the tax-payers. In Belgium, they 
tried all possible methods and in the end they had to fall back upon the 
establishment of such an Authority. Therefore, we find that in nearly 
every country they had to establish some kind of Authority which would 
scrutinise the expenditure and the policy of the Railway Administration on 
behalf of the Government and on behalf of the tax-payers. This is the 
inevitable conclusion at which I arrived, and I challenge any one here or 
outside this House to tell me how this particular supervision could be more 
effectively exercised than by means of a body whose business will be to do 
•the work of supervising the railway policy, because our supervision by a 
Einance Committee of the type that we have got or even a post^monUm 
examination by n Public Accounts Committee or by any kind of general 
discussion in this House, foes failed .to jmmms ithat mmmfc 
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which the tax-payers desired. It is proved by the enormous wastage that 
we have incurred from the time that the Eailway Accounts were separated’ 
from the General Budget. Here I came to the conclusion that some kind 
of Authority was necessary and that Authority must have the benediction 
of law, that is, it must be created by means of an enactment, or it must 
be a Statutory Body. The second question, immediately after this thing 
is decided, is by whom should that "body be created. 

My Honourable friend Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has already quoted 
the four alternatives which the Eight Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India has mentioned in his memorandum. When 

we met in London, and I think my Honourable 'friends will bear 
me out,—at the end I pleaded with the Secretary of State that 
this Statutory Body should be created by the Indian Legislature and 
not by the British Parliament, and I gave the following arguments which 
I repeat here on the floor of the House. My first argument was—men¬ 
tioning in the reverse order of importance—that our Indian Legislature, 
though not so efficient, was certainly much more expeditious than the 
British Parliament. (Laughter.) My second argument was—that the 

Eailway Act dealt with all kinds of subjects, and the Parliament was too 
busy a body to deal wflth them in details and that it could not be done 
by the British Parliament. The Eailway Act is a big volume. My third 
argument was that the railways were intended for the benefit of the people, 
and the people of India were more qualified to understand the conveniences 
and comforts of their own people, and Parliament really would not know 
the requirements of the people of India and, therefore, they were not com¬ 
petent to legislate on behalf of the Indian people. Then came the last and 
most important argument—I ask, who is to pay the deficits of the Indians 
railways? Are they to be voted by the Legislature of India or by the 
British Parliament? Evidently there is only one reply to this question, 
and that is that the deficits will have to be paid by the tax-payers of 
India by the vote of the Legislature of India. I maintain in that case 
what right the British Parliament has to legislate that the Indian 
Legislature will pay the deficits ? It is ultra vires of the British Parliament 
to legislate that the tax-payers of India should pay the deficit. These are 
really some of the arguments that we used. I emphasize very strongly 
that this legislation should be enacted by the Indian Legislature, and this 
Eailway Authority should be responsible to the Indian Government. There 
had never been any difference of opinion among Indians at any stage of the 
discussion on the question that the Eailway Authority should be created 
by the Indian Legislature, and not by any other Government than the 
Government of the people for whose benefit the railways exist. 

Kow, as to the details of the constitution of the Statutory Body. We 
have created a body consisting of seven persons and some of us thought it 
very important that these seven men should be whole time officers, because 
they are not expected only to meet once or twice a year, but to work all 
the year round. We have got before us the example of'other countries. We 
find that these persons are whole time men in this sense that this work has 
got the first claim over their time. The Authority will work in com¬ 
mittees. Take the case of Germany. The VerwciLtungsrat has got several 
standing committees, the Executive Committee, the Finance Committee, 
the Tariff Committee and the Technique Committee. These are per* 
manent committees functioning all the year round. 
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The next question was about the Chairman of this Committee. There* 
were three possible alternatives. One was that the Minister should be the 
Chairman. The second alternative was that the Chief Commissioner or the 
Chief Manager of the Indian Railways should be the Chairman. The third 
alternative was that it should have a Chairman of its own. We thought 
that we should follow the practice of Germany and it would be better, 
in the interests of general administration, that we keep the Minister out 
of it. If the Minister be the Chairman of this Committee, and his opinion 
is included in the proposals of the Authority, it would be very difficult for 
the Government to upset the decision. So we decided not to have the 
Minister as permanent Chairman and leave him free. The second alternative 
was to have the Financial Commissioner for Railways as the Chairman. 
There is not a single country in the world except the L. M. S. Railway 
in which the Chief Manager is the Chairman of the Board of Directors or 
of the Statutory Board. That is a solitary example. The Manager there 
is Sir Josiah Stamp. He is the greatest living authority on railways. He 
is a man in whose hands any Legislature and any Administration could 
safely entrust the administration of the railways, but Sir Josiah Stamps 
are not found in every country. Even in England, the other three Rail¬ 
way Administrations could not appoint the Chief Manager as the President 
of the Board of Directors, because the second Sir Josiah Stamps was not r 
available. A man of Sir Josiah Stamp’s ability will never be available in 
this country, and so we could not follow that example. Wc practically 
ruled out that idea as not being a practical proposition. The next alter¬ 
native is to have an independent President who may be a wholetime officer 
and may look after the interests of the Indian railways from the point of 
view of the Government and from the point of view of the tax-payers. 
This is really the inevitable conclusion we arrived at. We considered for 
a very long time whether the Chief Commissioner should even be a Member 
of the Railway Authority, and, we came to the unanimous conclusion that 
it was not in the interests of the Railway Administration that he should 
be a Member of the Railway Authority, because this Railway Authority 
will not deal with the questions of day-to-day administration. In other 
countries, the Chief Manager of the Railways is not a Member of the 
Statutory Authority. Therefore, with the consent of the railway experts, 
with the consent of all the political groups, and with the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the representatives of the Legislature, we decided that the Chief 
Commissioner ought not to be a Member of the Railway Authority, and 
any attempt whatsoever to go back from the unanimous decision will be a 
reactionary move and it cannot be supported either by arguments or by 
any example of any other country. We owe to Diwan Bahadur MudaHar 
for the next useful decision that the Financial Commissioner should not 
also be a Member of the Railway Authority. He will be in a very diffi¬ 
cult position. In India, unfortunately we have developed wrong traditions. 
On account of these wrong traditions, the financial supervision has become 
very shaky and the finances are not scrutinised to the extent they deserve. 
The Financial Commissioner is not a representative of the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. The Railway Department will have their own financial expert and 
that financial expert will bef under the Chief Commissioner of Railways, 
The Financial Commissioner represents really the tax-payers. He repre¬ 
sents the Government of the day whatever that Government may be and, 
on hiR advice, the Statutory Board will ! practically act. He is really i an 
expert of the Statutory Board. He is an expert of the Goven^nent. , jffe* 
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is an expert of the Legislature and not the expert of the Eailway Depart¬ 
ment, because their actions will have to be scrutinised by him. He cannot 
scrutinise his own proposals. It will be unsound if he first scrutinises on 
behalf of the Chief Commissioner, and then gives a certificate to himself 
on behalf of the Eailway Authority. But being in this position, we con¬ 
sidered that it was desirable that he also should not be a Member of the 
Statutory Eailway Board, but should be invited to come as an expert 
to express his opinion. Both these should not be regular Members and 
should not have votes, and this is an essential part of the constitution of 
the Eailway Authority. I may also mention here that when we came to 
what is now called the Eailway Board, here we also discussed the question 
in greater detail and from the arguments advanced and examples brought 
forward from the successful operations in other countries, we came to the 
conclusion that the responsibility of administration should rest on one man. 
'The responsibility should not rest with a Committee or a Board: the res¬ 
ponsibility of a Committee or a Board is practically no responsibility. The 
whole responsibility should rest on one man, the Chief Commissioner of 
Eailways. He should have the services of a number of Heads of Depart¬ 
ments whom he might consult, either collectively or individually on any 
problem. The difference of opinion between himself and the Head of his 
Department should be brought to the notice of the Eailway Authority. The 
Financial aspects of the proposals must be scrutinised by the Financial 
Commissioner, who is really the expert of the Eailway Authority. He will 
scrutinise with an unbiassed mind the recommendations made by the Chief 
Commissioner. In these proposals we are really following the example of 
several Companies in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. The Chief 
Manager and his colleagues do not constitute a regular Committee or a 
Board, but the whole power rests on one man, and he consults his colleagues 
or subordinates whenever he likes in any capacity he pleases. 

I do not like to raise the issue on this debate about the personnel of 
the Authority except to point out one thing, namely, that the Hindus 
and Muhammadans, who live and who will have to go on living in this 
country, must settle their mutual differences by some kind of agreement, 
and we cannot go on fighting for ever, and some land of compromise 
should be arrived at. (Hear, hear.) It is immaterial, whether tnat com¬ 
promise should form part of the Statute or be enforced oy means oi a 
convention. The important point is that there must be some kind of 
settlement of this particular question, so that we may work together for 
the good of the country and not fight unnecessarily on smaller issues. 

Paragraph 6 of the London Committee's report deals with the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund and other investments and it suggests that a Committee 
might be convened to advise what those conditions should be. As re¬ 
gards the expenditure from the Depreciation Fund and other Funds, I 
think it is high time, even independent of the Statutory Board, that we 
should consider these questions very seriously and solve them for good. 
We have been demanding year after year that the Eailway Board should 
present a balance sheet along with the profit and loss account, but no 
balance sheet has ever been presented. *Sir, we ought to have some 
better provision and better manner of spending funds placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Eailway Authorities. I believe even the amount debited to 
the account of the Depreciation Fund is much more than any other coun¬ 
try puts in. Out of an income of Es. 85 chores, we are putting in 18 
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crores, that is about fifteen per cent., which is too big an amount. We 
ought to have clear rules (not confidential) about spending these funds, 
whether it should be left entirely to the Bailway Authorities to do it as 
they like or whether they should not come before the Legislature; but 
these are important points of detail which must be settled sooner or 
latter, and, I suggest, whether the Bailway Authority is established or 
not, these important points should be considered, and these cannot for 
a long time be overlooked. 

There is one point more about the power of the Legislature. In the 
first place, we said that the Members of the Legislature should not be 
eligible for being Membeis of the Bailway Authority till cue year has 
elapsed after the vacation of their seats. Now, that particular provision, 
as I said, has been borrowed from the Belgian Constitution, and that is 
the only Constitution where a provision of this kind exists, but they have 
taken only a part of it- The other part of that scheme is that the Minis¬ 
ter is the Chairman of that particular Board. (Hear, hear.) The real 
idea was that the Minister might possibly begin to bring in members of 
his own Party. If you decide that the Minister should not be a Member 
of the Board, then this special provision which was found expedient in 
the Belgian Constitution has got no force^ and this is also a provision 
which does not exist in any other country whatsoever. Therefore, if a 
special provision was introduced in one particular country for special 
reasons, we need not follow it blindly We cannot introduce that provi¬ 
sion without introducing its counterpart). If you make Members of the 
Indian Legislature not eligible till one year has elapsed, then, as a 
necessary consequence, you must make the Minister to be the President 
of the Bailway Authority. Either follow both, or follow none. 

The second thing which I should insist upon is that the Estimates 
and the Budget proposals ought to be laid before the Indian Legislature, 
and we should have the right to pass Besolutions, and this we do now 
in practice in the voting of the Demands. We only raise questions of 
policy by token cuts during the Budget debate. So I do not think we 
are losing any power. 

Mr. S. Gr. Jog (Berar Bepresentative): Questions on railway adminis¬ 
tration will be disallowed. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Bailway Authority will do it. 

Now, the next thing which we might consider and which I would cer¬ 
tainly strongly support is to follow the method adopted in some of these 
Constitutions of European countries. They appoint a Committee of six 
persons: three are nominated by the Lower House and three are nomi¬ 
nated by the Upper House- This Committee of six persons scrutinises 
very minutely the Budget of the year. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

They are also laid before the two Houses when they consider the 
Budget and w r hen they consider Besolutions. This is really a power 
which is parallel to w'hat we have—that these things ought to be scruti¬ 
nised by somebody on behalf of the Legislature and that their report 
should be considered by the Legislature. Though I do not advocate that 
we should have the power to vote for a demand, we should certainly 
have the power to pass Besolutions on thc< policy, and so forth. Then, 

I* 
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if *we possess all these powers and we also have the power given to the 
Federal Minister or Member in charge of the Railways which is provided 
for, that if the Federal Government decides a particular question about 
the policy, then the Railway Authority will give effect to it, we pan dele¬ 
gate our powers to this Authority. We know that the Member in charge 
of Communication will always represent the views of the majority of the 
Legislature. Therefore, if we have all the powers that I have just enun¬ 
ciated, then I think we are not losing any power which we possess not 
in name, but do facto. I think our supervision with all these provisions 
will be much more effective than the supervision which we exercise over 
the expenditure of the Indian railways at present. 

As regards the rates and fares, I have a definite suggestion. Though 
the Railway Administration should have some latitude in fixing the tariffs, 
the limits should be prescribed by the Government. These limits should 
not be very wide such as one pie a maund and one rupee a maund 
With these wide limits, it is impossible for anybody to leave the exact 
fixation to the Railway Administration. The variations should be narrow 
and such as exist between the maximum and minimum points in ex¬ 
change. The degree of variations cannot be left to the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration. If you read the Constitution of nnv countrv in which the State- 
owned railways have been handed over to the Railway Authority, yon 
will notice that the final authority for fixing the rates and fares is always 
the Government itself, because the prosperity of the country and the 
development of the trade depend upon the fixing of the proper rates and 
fares. These rates can create or destroy industry. The maximum and 
the minimum fixed under the present administration are too wide, and 
such wide limitations cannot be left to the Railway Administration. 

Then, Sir, another question mentioned here is the question of a differ¬ 
ence of a dispute between %ny trade and the Railway Authority about 
the rates of a» particular article. We have practically followed the system 
which exists at present which is this. The matter is first referred to an 
Advisory Committee; then the report of the Advisory Committee is re¬ 
ferred to the Railway Authority and then the Government decide. 1 
think this is too elaborate a procedure. We should follow the practice 
that prevails in other countries and have a Tribunal instead of the Rates 
Advisory Committee. That Tribunal consists of a Judge of the High 
Court who is the President, and there is a representative of one Party 
and also the representative of the Railway Authority, and their decision is 
final. That will be a great improvement on the present cumbersome and 
expensive system. 

Then, Sir, there is one other point on which I should like to lay great 
emphasis in the interest of economy and efficiency. We have followed 
the example of Germany in introducing the divisional organisations in 
order to have efficient management, but we should follow it in other 
respects. We should examine the systems of other countries. My friend, 
Mr. Mitra, savs ihat we should follow the practice of Japan But, Six, 
whenever I speak, I speak only of those systems which I have actually 
seen and tested. I have read only the reports about the administration 
of Japan, and, therefore, I am not an authority on it. My friend says 
that that is the onlv country where the railways pay. It may be so- ' I 
think we ou°ht to improve our general administration in order to make 
it work more efficiently and more economically. I suggested it in the 
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London Committee, but it was considered to be irrelevant to our discus¬ 
sions. We should co-ordinate our railways. We should follow the prac¬ 
tice of abolishing some of the unnecessary offices. We followed Germany 
in organising the divisional astern, but we should also follow Germany 
and abolish agencies. Give full powers to the Superintendents, and the 
Chief Commissioner should control and co-ordinate their work. The 
Chief Commissioner should directly be responsible for the administration 
of Indian railways and appoint as many Divisional Superintendents as 
may be found necessary. I know that this system cannot be introduced 
all at once, because* we have got a very complicated system. We have 
got a system in which we have got State railways being managed by the 
State; then we have State railways being managed by the Companies; 
then we have private railways being managed by the State. All thesot 
combinations are there, and unless these complications are solved, this 
particular ideal cannot be introduced successfully. We will soon acquire 
the direct administration of few important lines now worked by Com¬ 
panies, and we should be ready with a better administration of the Indian 
railways. And 1 think the ideal is that we do create an Authority respon¬ 
sible to the Indian Government and also responsible to the Indian Legis¬ 
lature who are the representatives of the tax-payers. The day-to-day 
administration should be left entirely to one individual, namely, the Chief 
Commissioner, who should have a large staff under him representing 
different heads of the administration. He should supervise and control 
direct work of the Divisional Superintendents with out the intervention of 
Agents. I think the existing administration is expensive and there is a 
great duplication of work. The system worked exceedingly well when 
most of the lines were managed by Companies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member should now conclude* 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: 1 will finish. I only recapitulate what I said; 
it is essential for the better administration of the Indian railways that 
we should have a Eailway Authority, but it is equally essential that this 
Railway Authority should be responsible to the Indian Legislature and 
to the Indian Government, and should be created by them. After all, it 
is intended for the benefit of the people of India, and the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment have got an interest in it, because they are entitled to get one 
per cent, of the capital at charge, that is, about eight crores of rupees. 
The Indian Government is also responsible for the payment of the inter¬ 
est on the capital advanced to the Railway Department. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; Mr. President, I am anxious 
that the House should express its opinion on the one important question 
that has arisen in the course of the debate, and I hope that somehow, 
in putting the motion to the vote of the House, you will make it clear 
that that is the question on which the House will divide. I suggest that 
that question is whether legislation should be by Parliament or whether 
legislation should be by this House or by its successors. The Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State, in the Memorandum that he submitted 
to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, has put forward four alternatives, 
and I should like to draw the attention of the House to alternative No. 1 
and alternative No. 4, under either of which legislation will be by this 
House. Under alternative No. 1: 

“An Act might be passed in the present Indian Legislature and the proper adapta¬ 
tion to the new Constitution made in the Constitution itself.” 
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Under alternative No. 4: 


4 ‘The matter might be left entirely to ^the new Indian Legislature with the reserva¬ 
tion that the approval of the Governor General in his discretion should be required 
to the introduction of the original Bill or any amending Bill.” 


I am agreeable to either of these courses, but I am not agreeable to the 
courses laid down in alternatives Nos. 2 and 3, whereby Parliamentary 
Legislation is required for establishing the Statutory Bailway Board. I 
should like to make it clear at the outset that the Members of the Centra] 
Legislature, who were members of the London Committee, were unanimously 
of opinion, as my friend, Air. Yamin Khan, has already pointed out, that 
legislation of this kind should be undertaken by the Central Legislature 
of India. In fact, my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, raised this issue 
in a prominent manner at the very inception of the proceedings of the 
Committee, and it was only because it was ruled out of discussion by the 
Secretary of State as the Chairman of the Committee who suggested that 
this matter was eminently a matter which could be discussed by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in collaboration with the Indian delegates who 
attended that committee, that the London Committee was not in a posi¬ 
tion to express any opinion on the subject. Otherwise, I do not have the 
least hesitation that practically all the Indian members of that Co mm ittee, 
whether they were representatives of the Central Legislature or outsiders 
would have been in favour of legislation by this House or by the Central 
Legislature for the creation of a Statutory Railway Board. 

Sir, in discussing this question about the Statutory Railway Board, I 
wish to emphasise not indeed para. 1 of the Secretary of State’s memo¬ 
randum which my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, read out, bul 
para. 1 of the Committee Report itself which, I am afraid, has not received 
the attention which it deserves from Honourable Members of this House. 
That paragraph begins: 


“Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the Legislature, 
a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted with the administration 
of railways in India as described in para. 4 and will exercise its powers through an 
executive constituted as described in para. 3.” 


It will be seen from this paragraph that the authority and the functions 
of the Railway Authority are limited to this one supreme consideration, 
this one supreme control that the policy will be dictated by the Federal 
Government and by the Federal Legislature. Honourable Members may 
want to know what is meant by this. I feel, Sir, that it means that on 
every essential question concerning the railways, this House will have the 
power of expressing its opinion, and remember, Sir, that the Federal 
Minister under the new Constitution will be responsible to this House and 
if any motion is earned in this House by a majority, that will he binding 

Authorit/ edera Mmlster and throu 8 h 011 the Statutory Railway 

Sir, some of my Honourable friends feel somehow or other that the 
present powers are much wider than they will be under the new Constitu- 

* 10 ?; ?on W T ld f k “A H “able friends to turn their attention 
to the 190 amendments that have been given with reference to the Budget 
discussion, now m the present year when we are supposed to have verv 
wide powers and when we have actually the power of voting on the demands 
and passing the demands put forward by the Honourable the Commerce 
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Member. I have before me a list of these amendments, 176 in number 
in the printed list, and 11 from my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalehand 
Navalrai. With the exception of two motions, every one of them is a 
motion for reduction by Es. 100 to discuss a question of policy Therefore, 
185 out of these 187 motions raise questions or discussion of policy. Let 
me now advert to the question of substantial cuts, the very first is by 
my very interesting friend, Kumar Gopika Bomon Eoy, who, I am sorry, 
is not here, and it reads as follows: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced to pies 3.” 

If that is the substantial cut that this House can be advised to carry, 
I do not envy its position now and I do not regret if that power is removed 
from the future Federal Assembly. The only other cut is from my 
Honourable friend .... 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: If I may interrupt my Honourable friend, that 
power is not removed from the future Federal Assembly, because it will have 
the power of censuring the Minister if it differs from his policy. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I was referring to substantial 
cuts reducing the grant, but not to censure motions at all. All these are 
in the nature of censure motions or questions raising issues of policy, and 
this power will completely inhere in the Federal Legislature What I am 
pointing out is that the present Legislature, by some scheme of its own, 
by the adaptation of some policy imposed on itself, is carrying out that 
w r hich the future Federal Legislature is asked to do under the scheme of 
reforms. It has not taken on itself the task of reducing the grant, by 
cutting the pay of an Agent here or a Deputy Agent there, or a Chief 
Engineer of Railways elsewhere or a Publicity Officer in another direction, 
and, during the last fourteen years, while this Railway Budget has been 
discussed in the Legislative Assembly, I venture to put forward, from a 
rather cursory reading of the debates of this House, that this House has 
never exercised and, may I say, never wanted to exercise, so far as the 
Railway Budget is concerned, the power of reducing a grant substantially. 
It has always, I find, tried to exercise the power by raising questions of 
policy, and, so far as that is concerned, the new proposals keep in tact,—in 
fact go further than the present powers naturally, because w e are visualis¬ 
ing a constitution of responsible Government,—keep in tact the present 
powers of the Legislature and make the exercise of those powers much 
more potent and much more effective. 


Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): What about interpellations? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: If these policies are dictated 
by the Central Legislature and if the Railway Board is bound to carry 
out this policy, then it stands to reason that any interpellations with 
reference to any application of policy laid down by the Legislature and 
adopted by this House can be interpellated upon in this House and can 
form a subject of censure motion on the Ministry concerned. I have 
no doubt at all that that is the actual constitutional position. 

Let me now come to the position of the Railway Authority and the 
Railway Board. I suspect that there was a confusion in the mind of my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh,—I may be wrong and I may 
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be doing him an injustice,—but the position is surely this. The Railway 
Board will be in existence under the new Constitution, which will come 
into existence, in a different way from the present Railway Board, but 
in between the Federal Legislature and the Federal Minister and the 
Railway Board, which will be actually the executive authority for managing 
the Railways, there will be interposed an authority called the Railway 
Authority composed of non-officials, composed of Members who, according 
to the unanimous reco mm endations of the Members of the Central 
Legislature, will be Members nominated by the Federal Minister, who, 
according to the proposals of the majority of this Committee, will be 
composed partly of Nominated Members by the Federal Legislature and 
partly by Members nominated by the Governor General at his discretion. 
In either case, this Railway Authority will be the real representative non¬ 
official body which will be in close touch with the working of the railways, 
it will have control over the Chief Commissioner, it will scrutinise the 
Railway Budgets and it will, from time to time, lay down instructions for 
the Chief Commissioner which he is bound to carry out. In fact, Sir, 
the Chief Commissioner of Railways will carry out only those powers which 
are delegated to him by the Railway Authority. The question arose in 
the Committee, whether such a Railway Authority, keeping such a constant 
and close supervision over the working of the railways, should be composed 
of men who are full-time men paid for the job or whether they should be 
half-timers getting a fairly good allowance. Some of the Members felt 
that they must be full-time Members from the very start. A majority of 
the Committee, however, felt that it was an experiment which may be 
tried, but they kept an open mind on the question whether they may be 
full time men or not. If experience necessitated the appointment of these 
Members to the Railway Authority on a full-time basis, they did not oppose 
it, but they did not want to make a proposal from the very start that 
they should be full time officers paid for the purpose. This Railway 
Authority is the authority which is going to have the real control over the 
management of the Railway Administration, subject, of course, to the 
policy being dictated by the Federal Government and by the Federal 
Minister. In either alternative, and taking the worst alternative, that is, 
the alternative, whereby four Members are nominated by the Federal 
Minister and three Members nominated by the Governor General, I ask 
this House to give its verdict on this question whether that Authority 
will not have greater control over the Railway Executive than the present 
Legislature is having. There is no use of thinking that the Railway 
Executive, as we know it, will have no check over it at all hereafter. No, 
Sir, that is not the position. There is a Railway Authority composed of 
non-official gentlemen, seven in number, and they will have the requisite 
control over the Railway Executive. If that Authority is going to function 
satisfactorily, I venture to suggest that the extent of control over the 
Railway Board, and, through the Railway Board, over the Agents of 
the various Railway Administrations, will be much more close and much 
more exacting, and it will be much more concerned with the day-to-day 
administration than it is possible at the present moment. (Hear, hear.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: May I rise to elicit an explanation? 
Will the Honourable Member enlighten the House for I am also in a 
little doubt. My Honourable friend has used the words “Railway 
Board” frequently. I do not know what exactly he means by “Railway 
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Board”. In the new constitution, there will only be a Railway Authority 
and a Bailway Executive, but no Bailway Board. 

Dlwan Bahadur A* Ramaswami Mudaliar: At the present moment, 
we are having a Bailway Board, constituted of a Chief Commissioner, 
a Financial Commissioner and two or three other Members as the occa¬ 
sion may demand, at the present moment, there is only one other Mem¬ 
ber, and these are in supreme command of the whole affairs of the rail¬ 
ways. The only authority above them is the over-worked Member for 
Commerce and Transport. Is that an Authority which is going to be 
more under control under the Bailway Authority or less under control 
under the, Bailway Authority than it is at present. 

I shall come now to the next scheme of this report. Under this Bail¬ 
way Authority, there will be a Bailway Executive. The Bailway Board 
will be composed of the Chief Commissioner, the Financial Commissioner 
and such other number of Commissioners as the Chief Commissioner 
may recommend. This is what I call the new Bailway Board composed 
of a Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner and such other Com¬ 
missioners as may be desired by the Chief Commissioner. This is the 
executive which carries out the work of the railways, Company-managed, 
State,-managed, branch lines and all other lines. Now, how is this body 
going to be appointed? The Chief Commissioner is appointed by the 
Statutory Bailway Authority; that is to say, these seven non-official gen¬ 
tlemen, howsoever they may be composed so far as communal consi¬ 
derations are concerned, will be the persons who will select their future 
Chief Commissioner* The only restriction is that that selection should 
be approved by the Governor General in Council. It is not a question 
of their making a recommendation to the Governor General which may 
or may not be approved; it is not a question of their being consulted 
as in the case of the appointment of the Governor of the Beserve Bank. 
Consultation in that event may mean that the Governor General at his 
discretion may appoint some one who has never been thought of by the 
Board of Directors. But, on the other hand, the Chief Commissioner is 
going to be appointed on the recommendation of the Bailway Authority; 
that is to say, if one gentleman is not accepted by the Governor General, 
then he can only ask the Bailway Authority to send in the name of an¬ 
other gentleman. He cannot choose somebody in whom the Bailway 
Authority has not got confidence. And quite rightly. The Bailway 
Authority, under the scheme of the proposals, you will find, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, has the supreme responsibility of seeing that the railways are man¬ 
aged and conducted so economically and so efficiently that they are a 
profitable concern on commercial lines. You cannot throw that respon¬ 
sibility on the Bailway Authority and, at the same time, suggest that the 
Chief Executive Officer shall be put over their heads without consultation 
with them and in direct negation or opposition to their orders. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I ask my friend where he gets this new 
Railway Board from? It is not in the report. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I would suggest to the 
Honourable Member to read the report of the Committee once over. 
You may call it the Bailway Board or you may call ife the Bailway Exe¬ 
cutive. There is no charm in the words * 4 Bailway Board”. I consider 
that as the Railway Board, and it does not matter so long as the idea 
is not that these people should act in consultation or that the majority 
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of votes will prevail- I distinctly say that that is not the case, but if 
these two or three people are going to act together and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner is to be mainly responsible to the Railway Authority, I consi¬ 
der this an incipient Board at any rate. 

Now, Sir, the Financial Commissioner is the next chief authority, 
almost co-equal in extent of authority or in powers or in responsibilities 
to the Chief Commissioner himself. The Financial Commissioner plays 
a very important part at present in the affairs of the Railway Board, and 
the future Financial Commissioner is going to play an even more im¬ 
portant part in the new Railway Executive that will be created,—I will 
avoid the words “Railway Board"* if that does not suit any of the Hon¬ 
ourable Members of this House. Now, the Financial Commissioner is 
going to be appointed by the Federal Minister or by the Governor General 
on the advice of the Federal Minister, to use a constitutional phrase, 
and that means that the recommendation of the Federal Minister is 
binding on the Governor General. It is a well known constitutional 
phrase. The Governor General cannot repudiate the advice of the Minis¬ 
ter and is bound to accept the advice. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It does not say so in the report. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It does say so in the 
report, and I would beg my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, who 
takes a very lively interest in all railway matters, to read the report once 
again: 

' M The Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor General on the 
advice of the Federal Government.’* 

I did not know I was quoting the report so accurately, Mr. President. 
That merely means that the Governor General must appoint the man 
chosen by the Federal Government. And, naturally, it is right that it 
should be so. Matters of finance, finance being a transferred subject 
under the control of the Legislature and in charge of a responsible 
Finance Minister, must be so arranged that the man in charge of finan¬ 
cial scrutiny must be a man in whom the Federal Ministry has complete 
confidence. And, therefore, even as the Chief Commissioner is the person 
in whom the Railway Authority has complete confidence, the Financial 
Commissioner must be a person in whom the Federal Minister has com¬ 
plete confidence. Over and above this, the Chief Commissioner may sug¬ 
gest such other number of Commissioners as he considers necessary and 
the Railway Authority shall appoint them- 

This is the skeleton of the proposals in the main. Now, I come to 
the question which was raised and which was debated to a certain extent 
on which, I admit, there was no agreement among representatives of 
the Legislature, whether the Minister of Transport should be a Member 
of the Railway Authority or not. Some of my colleagues felt that the 
Minister of Transport should be a Member of the Railway Authority and 
should be the Chairman of the Authority. I took the view, along with 
some other colleagues, that it was far bettor that th9 Minister of Trans¬ 
port should be outside the Railway Authority altogether, that he must 
have only the power, at any time he likes, to attend meetings of the 
Railway Authority, give directions to the Railway Authority on the lines 
of the policies approved by himself or by the Legislature and require the 
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Bail way Authority to carry ■ out- certain instructions which the Federai 
.government or the Legislature may lay down on questions o£ policy. 
And I. felt that it would add to the prestige, it would add to the dignity 
land it would add to the efficiency of the Minister of Transport if he were 
kept outside the Railway Authority and were merely in a position to 
-attend any particular* nujeting of the Railway Authority and carrying on 
tq them id person the wishes of his Government on any particular subject* 
What would happen in the alternative case ? If he were Minister and if 
he, w r ere the President of the Railway Authority and if he w T ere outvoted 
fn the Railway Authority, what is his position with reference to the Legis¬ 
lature? If he is called upon to give an explanation for some act of the 
Railway Authority, is he going to suggest, .as many of us w T ho have served 
3n< committees are inclined to suggest in this House, that for his part he 
’did not do so; he voted against the proposal, but his colleagues on the 
Railway Authority voted him down and, therefore, he should not be 
ednsured, but that the censure should be on his colleagues on the Rail¬ 
way Authority? That may be an easy position for a Non-Official Mem¬ 
ber, but it will be an impossible position for a Minister to lake up, ohat 
while, he is a Member ol that Authority and bound by the decisions of 
the majority, he can have the hardihood to come up to the Legislature 
and saf that personally he should be exonerated from any decisions that 
that Railway Authority has taken on any particular point. I still hold 
the view that it is far better for himself thai the Minister cf Tiansport 
should be outside the Railway Authority and should not be either a 
Member or the ITtsident of that Authority. 

Now, Sir, the Secretary of State lias emphasised this point that t h 
questions of policy the Federal Government and the Legislature will 
hate complete control. In paragraph 4, he says: 

“The governing principle laid down in paragraph 1 o£ the pioposals is that rail¬ 
way policy is to be controlled by the Federal Government and the Legislature, and 
where Defence requirements may be concerned, tiie authority of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment will reside in the Governor General by virtue of his special responsibility in 
rfe^pect of any fnattef affecting the administration of the Reserved Department of 
IfeWe.” 

That is to say, in ail matters the Federal Government will be respon¬ 
sible. In those matters of policy which are within the competence of 
the non-reserved ’ departments, the voice of the Legislature will prevail. 
In those matters of policy, such as deftnee matters with reference to 
strategic railways or with reference to mobilisation and Utilisation of the 
railway energies at times of war or in cases of need, defence being a 
reserved Subject and the Governor General being responsible, under the 
White R&per scheme, matters of policy in that respect must obviously be 
dictated by the Governor General- My Honourable friend, Mr. Dudhoria, 
raised some'interesting questions, and asked what the Legislature 'Will d6 
hereafter. He raised the question of labour and said that supposing 
there is trouble with reference to railway labour,—and the railway is one 
of the largest employers of labour,—what will be the position of this 
Legislature? If, as a matter of policy, this Legislature feels that par¬ 
ticular hours of work should be prescribed for railway labour or that 
particular wages as the minima should be prescribed for railway labour, 
then I hold that, under the scheme of this London Committee’s report, 
this Legislature* has complete and omnipotent powers on those questions. 
Take, again, the question of the promotion of indigenous Industries ffi the? 
purchase of stores* If as a? mutter of pdHcy, this Le^isl&ttife A&di 
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.that the railways should utilise stores and articles produced in this coun¬ 
try and promote the indigenous industries, I venture to claim that if 
that is a question of policy,—and I cannot see how it is not a question of 
policy,—the opinion of this Legislature expressed by Besolution must be 
accepted by the Federal Minister and must be translated into practice by 
the Bailway Authority and by every officer connected with the railway 
system. 

Take, again, the question of transport facilities to encourage trade and 
industry and agricultural produce with reference to which my learned 
friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, is going to have a motion 
tomorrow: well, that is certainly a question of policy; and, therefore, it 
agricultural produce is to be conveyed at certain rates As a matter of 
public policy, then I venture to say again that the Legislature will be 
completely seized of that question, and its views must undoubtedly 
prevail. 

Take, again, the question of Indianisation. I cannot conceive of any 
question which is more a question of policy than the question of Indianisa- 
tion, and whatever is laid down by the "Legislature must be binding on 
the Bailwav Authority subject to one consideration—yes—because you will 
find in the White Paper scheme that the Governor General has got seme 
special responsibilities in this matter of services—subject to that considera¬ 
tion, subject to any particular proposal of the Legislature being overruled 
by the Governor Genera] in the discharge of his special responsibilities, 
I say once more that this Legislature dealing with it as a matter of policy 
will have complete power. I venture to go further, and, may I say, I 
am making a personal confession, that if only this Legislature, not even 
the Federal Legislature, knows how to exercise its powers and tries to 
bring up questions of policy—not detailed questions of a Ticket Examiner 
here and an Assistant Station Master there,—it could exercise much more 
influence even under the present Act than it is doing by the hundreds and 
thousands of questions that it unfortunately asks on the floor of this 
Bouse. We have to educate ourselves—and here I say from my friend, 
Sir Henry Gidney, down to my humble self, as to how we have to educate 
ourselves as to the manner in which we can bring contentious questions 
for discussion on the floor of the House without disgusting some of our 
own colleagues and without having any effect on the Honourable Members 
of {he Treasury Bench. 

Now, somebody suggested that the interests of the minorities were 
ignored under the scheme. That was a very difficult question. We faced 
it fairly and squarely, and X think we have evolved a solution which X 
commend to the attention and acceptance of this House. That solution 
is to be found in para. 8 of this Committee’s report: 

4 The railway Authority will be empowered, subject to the powers of the Governor 
General, in the exercise of his special responsibilities, and subject to the safeguarding 
of the rights of all officers in the service, at the time of the establishment of the 
Railway Authority, to regulate by rales or by general or special order the classifica¬ 
tion of posts in the railway services on state-wo'rked lines in British India, and the 
methods of recruitment qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of 
service, pay and allowances, Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct 
of those services ,* to make such delegations as it thinks fit, in regard to appointments and 
promotions, to authorities subordinate to it; and to create such new appointments in 
the State Railway Services in British India as it may deem necessary or 
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It pomes to this that the new Bailway Authority is the supreme 
■authority with reference to all these matters, and others can only exercise 
It by way of delegation. Then comes the important sentence: 

recruitment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required 
effect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
of the various communities in India.” 

Those instructions will be laid down by the Federal Government and 
by the Federal Ministry. 

Mr, S. 0. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian Com¬ 
merce): Where do you find it? 

Biwan Bahadur A Hamaswami Mudaliar: That is the obvious mean¬ 
ing . 

# Mr, S. O' Sen: The obvious meaning is that the instructions will be 
laid down by the Secretary of State or the Governor General. 

Diwan Bahadur A, Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend, Mr. 

5 pm Sen, i s a very g°°d lawyer, and I bow to him on all questions 
of interpretation of Statutes and laws, but I prefer to interpret 
a report., to which I was a direct party, in my own way. The Secretary 
of State does not enter into this question at all: he is wiped out of the 
picture, so far as this matter is concerned, the moment the Railway 
Authority is constituted. Then my friend referred to the Governor General. 
The next sentence says: » 

“In regard to the framing of rules to regulate the recruitment of the Superior 
Railway Services the Public Service Commission shall be consulted. Any powers in 
regard to matters dealt with in this paragraph at present exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India over Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the 
Railway Authority.” 

Therefore, as regards the Governor General, the very opening sentence 
of the para. I have quoted says that the Railway Authority will be 
empowered, subject to the powers of the Governor General in the exercise 
of bis special responsibility. The special responsibility for maintaining a 
contented service, for giving effect to what is termed communal repre¬ 
sentation, or, for looking after the grievances, etc., inheres in the Governor 
General. In making those appointments, so far as principles are concerned, 
the Railway Authority will be bound by the regulations or instructions 
which the Government of the day, that is, the Federal Government may 
lay down; and, with reference to the qualifications, etc., as regards the 
superior services, it will be guided by the recommendations of the Public 
Services Commission. Some members of the Committee wont further and 
suggested that, both for superior and subordinate appointments, the Public 
Services Commission may be consulted and their rules adopted by the 
Railway Authority. Unfortunately we were not able to carry the majority 
of our "colleagues on the London Committee with us, but it is quite clear 
that at every stage and in every manner possible we have tried to see that 
the representation of various communities is adequately safeguarded. How 
else could we do it when no less a champion of the rights of minority 
communities than my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, appeared before the 
London Committee with a special memorandum on the subject of the 
appointment of Anglo-Indians, and pleaded so eloquently, so charmingly 
and so effectively that the London Committee was left gasping at the 
moment when he finished his eloquent appeal? 

One or two minor points only remain. Take the question of maxima 
and minima rates and freights. One of the questions that is so often. 
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m thi£ Souse is the reduction of third class passenger fates 
of traffic rates. In fact, this morning we had a debate on that ^uesixckn 
jm will find that in para. 11, it is said: 

“In icgard to the railways referred to in paragraph 4, maxima and minima rates, 
and tares shall be fixed by the Railway Authority subject to the control of the 
Pefteral Government.” 

That is to say, if the Federal Government’so choose, it can, with the 
approval of the Legislature, direct the Railway Authority to take a parti¬ 
cular maximum fare and a particular, minimum fare. I venture to think 
that, on the whole, in this report, we have tried to safeguard, as far as 
possible, the real effective control of policy on behalf of the ‘‘public/ It 
is true that we are not going to have a replica of the discussion that we 
now have on the Railway Budget; it is true that my Honourable friend* 
the Commerce Member, or his successor, the Federal Minister of Transport* 
will not put forward 12 items before us which we now scrutinise with the 
idea of reducing; them substantially; it is true, at any rate I hope it will be 
true, that we shall not have 976 out of 3,000 questions relating to railway 
employees, which we had during the last year, on the floor of the House. 
But there is the control of the Federal Legislature through the responsible 
Federal Minister over the Railway Authority. 1 venture to submit that 
utider thi« scheme of reforms, if it goes through, we shall have greater- 
power than we have today. But that is not saying much: we shall have 
more effective power in controlling the Railway Administration than we 
are having today. 

One last question. Somebody suggested to the Commerce Member 
that he need not partake in this debate I do not know whether he will 
Iif? in a position to do so with reference to these proposals; but I would 
like to ask the question, which I asked Sir George Schuster with reference 
to the Reserve Bank Report: is he in a position to tell us how far the 
recommendations of the London Committee with reference to the Statutory 
Railway Board have been accepted by the Secretary of State and by the 
British Government? I know that so far as the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee is concerned, the question is still an open question—it is re$ 
jvelieata , if I may say so; but I wish to know how far the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Secretary of State are willing to back up the report of the 
London Committee, and in what particulars, if any, he is prepared to 
reject the recommendation of the majority of the London Committee. 

I venture once more to suggest to this House that it will be utilising its 
opportunity to the best purpose if it concentrates on this one issue, 
whether legislation shall be by Parliamentary Statute or bv this House, 
and* on that question, I have no hesitation that the overwhelming opiniori 
of this Hou^e will be in favour of legislation by this House or by its 
successor, (Applause.) * 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has no objection to adjourn the House now. 

Some Honourable Members: Yes. i 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetfcy): The House 
now stands adjourned till 11 O’clock tomorrow. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, the 
22nd February, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Thursday , 22nd February , 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE EAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OP DEMANDS— contd. 
Second Stage — contd. 

Demand No. 1 —Railway Board— contd. 

Statutory Railway Boavd —contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the following cut motion moved by Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

JRaja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): It is always a great disadvantage to follow up an 
argument after the stately eloquence of my Honourable friend, Diwan 
Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, and I am extremely thankful to you that 
you adjourned the House yesterday and gave us some little time to forget 
the effect of that eloquence. I shall, in the few observations that I propose 
to submit for the consideration of this House, put in the forefront the 
rq^pest with which my Honourable friend started, namely, that some device 
should be had by which the vote of this House should be confined to the 
question whether legislation to set up this Statutory Railway Board should 
be undertaken here or in Parliament. While I admit that it is an important 
question, while the Secretary of State also admits that it is an important 
question, though I am perfectly sure not in the same sense that we say 
that it is an important question, I submit that that is not the only or 
even the most important point in this proposal regarding a Statutory 
Railway Board, and I would, therefore, respectfully ask that the entire 
parts making up the constitution of this Statutory Railway Board as pictured 
in this report or in the sketch proposals, as they call it, for the Statutory 
Railway Board—I say that the entire proposals contained therein should 
be submitted for the consideration and the vote of this House. Why I say 
it is not the most important is, that, if you work back to the time when 
this White Paper was brought into existence, clause 74, which was brought 
to the notice of the House by my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, 
runs as follows: 

“There i & one matter of Importance which these proposals do not cover, namely, the 
arrangements to be made for the administration of the railways under the Federal 
Government. His Majesty’s Government” (I ash Honourable Members to listen to phis 
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sentence somewhat carefully) “consider that it will be essential that while the Federal 
Government and Legislature will necessarily exercise a general control over railway 
policy, the actual control of the administration of the State railways in India including 
those worked by companies should be placed by the Constitution Act in the hands 
of a Statutory. Kailway Board so composed and with such powers as will ensure that 
it is in a position to perform its duties upon business principles and without being 
subjected to political influence.” 

Then it proceeds to point out the necessity of preserving the rights of 
the existing Companies, etc., to which I will come later. So that, in the 
White Paper, as I understand the language of it—I may be wrong, and if 
I am wrong I speak subject to correction—as I understand the language of 
this clause, it means that His Majesty's Government consider it essential 
that a Statutory Railway Authority should be brought into existence by 
providing for it in the Constitution Act, which is an Act of Parliament, 
so composed and with such duties as to ensure the control that His Majesty's 
Government consider essential in the working of the railways. Now, Sir, 
I understand that language to mean that both the necessity to set up a 
Statutory Eailway Board as well as the definition of the powers which will 
ensure that Statutory Bailway Board to exercise its control fully and 
effectively over the State-owned and Company-managed railways would 
be provided for in the Constitution Act itself. I admit it is just possible 
that the Secretary of State may not insist upon that condition, but I am 
now upon the point that, when our friends went to England, this was 
the condition with which they were faced, and they sat. I am entirely at 
one, I fully believe that my friends did put up a fight when they say 
that they did, regarding the necessity to have this Indian legislation, but 
unfortunately they forgot to have it entered in the sketch proposals them¬ 
selves. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): There was no such fight at all. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am very glad. Yesterday we were 
told that there was a fight, and Mr. Anklesaria, who belongs to my Party, 
says that there was no fight. Whether they all agreed to Parliamentary 
legislation or whether the question was never raised at all—both these 
things are included in the statement of my Honourable friend that there 
was no fight. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): I said very clearly what happened at the meeting, and the 
arguments which I used then I also mentioned on the floor of the House 
yesterday—that we were all in favour of Indian legislation. 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar: The sting is always in the tail. 
Unfortunately, my complaint is not that there was no argument. As I said, 
I am quite prepared to believe, I am quite prepared to state—in fact, I 
do not think I ought to have used the word “believe", because when my 
friends say that such and such a thing did happen, I have no doubt that 
it did happen, but my complaint is, not that they did not put up a fight, 
not that arguments, convincing or otherwise, were not put forward, but 
that in the sketch proposals, exactly as they said that there should be 
two Muhammadans, one shall be a European, and the rest, etc., why, I 
respectfully ask—and I have no objection to yield if my Honourable friend 
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"will tell me why—I respectfully ask, why did they not insist that this 
•provision should find a place in their sketch proposals? The Secretary of 
State sends a memorandum, and if you read between the lines, not forgetting 
the lines themselves, you find exactly how his mind works. He says . . ” 

^ Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: May I explain as there is an attack on the Com¬ 
mittee ? We pressed very hard that this ought to find a place in the report, 
but we were clearly told that this particular thing was outside the scope 
or terms of reference of the Committee and that the proper body to discuss 
it was the Joint Committee of the Parliament. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: We do not know whether there were 
any terms of reference at all as I shall show presently. But if the Secretary 
of State said so, if the Secretary of State said that this was within the 
purview of the Joint Committee and that it would be discussed with the 
British Indian Delegation, why did he say in the last portion of his 
memorandum: 

4 ‘In any case, it would be necessary to preserve in the Constitution Act the existing 
rights which the Indian railway companies possess . . ? 

That should find a place in the Constitution Act. 

Now, the necessity to establish a Statutory Bail way Board should find 
its place in the Constitution Act, and, lastly, the Statutory Bailway Board, 
controlling as it does the entire Indian railway system, ought to be given 
powers, and it does mean, unless I have entirely misunderstood the English 
language, that the powers which the Bailway authority would exercise would 
also be provided by Parliamentary legislation, subject, of course, to the 
position being abandoned by the Secretary of State himself. Therefore, I 
am perfectly right in stating that whatever the Secretary of State might 
say, these gentlemen did not go to record or register the orders of the 
Secretary of State. I may say at once that my Honourable friend is greatly 
mistaken in thinking, when I am developing this argument, that I am attack¬ 
ing our delegation. I do nothing of the sort. I have got great admiration 
for the public Bpirit and self-sacrifice with which these gentlemen left their 
home and stayed in a cold climate suffering all the inconveniences, only 
for the service of the country. There is no doubt about it, but that does 
not prevent me from pointing out that, notwithstanding all their good in¬ 
tentions, the result that they have achieved for us is not in the best 
interests of the country and it is that that I am criticising, and 1 hope 
no one would deny me the right, exactly as my friends, who have been on 
the Committee, are absolutely of opinion that the conclusions they have 
‘arrived at conserve the interests of the country. I have no quarrel with 
them. They are perfectly entitled to hold that opinion. What I respect¬ 
fully submit is that I am entitled to show that what they did collectively 
or individually, not themselves collectively or individually, but taking the 
terms of the sketch proposals, I say that they do not conduce to the interests 
-of the country and it is that that I am saying. I am not criticising any¬ 
body. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): May I ask my Honourable friend, if he had actually accepted 
the invitation given to him and gone to the London Committee, what 
recommendations, diff erent from the one that we have made, he would have 
made? 

a 2 
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R&ja Bahadur G. Xrishnamachariar : It is always very difficult to say 
what would have happened if a certain thing came into existence. I am 
not a prophet to prophesy, but I will presently show the disadvantage with 
which they started and I should have started protesting against it. My 
friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, must have read these White Paper proposals 
at some time, but when my Honourable friends, who formed this delegation 
in England, sat very heavily upon him, he must have forgotten everything 
when he said: 4 ‘Oh, if I said that parliamentary legislation was contemplat¬ 
ed, I was in the wrong 7 ’. He need not have withdrawn what he said. 
He need not have expressed his regret, because that is the condition with 
which these gentlemen started. Why on* earth did they not have it pro¬ 
vided for in their own sketch proposals? I shall now proceed with my 
arguments. Mr. Eanga Iyer asked me what I would have done there, if 
I had been there. I should be sorry to say what I would have done, but 
the situation as it would have presented itself to me is this. In the year 
1930, His Majesty’s Government, with the concurrence of the Government 
of India had practically made up their mind, I say this without fear of 
contradiction, that a* Statutory Eailway Authority should be instituted m 
view of all these impending reforms including the Federal Constitution, as 
witnessed by their reference to Brigadier General Hammond Brigadier 
General Hammond was asked to report on the necessity and desirability of 
bringing into existence a Statutory Eailway Authority in view, among other 
things, of the impending constitutional changes and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. I do not know, if, beyond this report, that we have in our hands 
from Brigadier General Hammond, anything else passed, but, when our 
Mends from India went to England, this is what happened. This is what 
the Secretary of State says: 

“The paper entitled ‘Sketch Proposals for the future administration of Indian 
railways’, which I now circulate, is the outcome of the deliberation of a Committee* 
which I recently appointed to consider a t scheme which I have prepared in consultation* 
with the Government of India to give effect to these principles.” 

I should very much like to know from my friend, Dr. Ziauddin, what 
were the terms of the reference that the Secretary of State told him which 
did not cover the necessity or otherwise of Indian legislation on this matter. 
I put that question at this stage, because, when these gentlemen went 
there, the Secretary of State had already a cut and dried proposal and 
put it before them. If he had said “Now, this is the proposal that I want 
you to consider”, I should have said “Thanks, I am sorry I came here at 
great risk and trouble. The first question I should like to debate is whether 
there is any necessity for this Statutory Eailway Board”. If the^Secretary 
of State said “That is entirely out of the purview of my suggestion”, 
1 should have said “Khuda Hafiz ! I am not going to be a party to your 
Committee”. That is my answer to my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga 
Iyer. I was not told this fact when I left the Indian shores. I do not know 
if my friends were told. They were not told that they were going to 
consider a scheme which the Secretary of State had already prepared in 
consultation with the Government of India and that these gentlemen were 
summoned to dot the i’s and dash the t’s. The most important and funda¬ 
mental question is whether you want a Statutory Eailway Authority or not. 
You may want it. I am not at all against it. I shall presently show that 
to some extent a Statutory Eailway Authority might be necessary, but 
surely in fairness to the persons, who were to be summoned to assist them 
in their deliberations, how on earth is it that they were not given an 
opportunity to come to a conclusion as to whether there was any necessity 
for the Statutory Eailway Board or not. I ssy, Sir, there is no necessity. 
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That is my first point. There is no necessity in this manner—in the waj 
-fchat you have brought into existence the Statutory Bailway Authority or 
whatever you are going to do hereafter, this is absolutely a wild goose chase. 
This is absolutely what the sketch proposals start with: 

“Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the Legislature, 
a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted with the administration 
of railways in India as detailed in paragraph 4 and will exercise its powers through an 
^executive constituted as suggested in paragraph 3.“ 

The Statutory Bailway Authority is vested with the control of the entire 
State-managed railways, but what shall they do ? They shall exercise their 
power through the executive. The word ‘'through'* has a little bit of a 
history behind it if you turn to the provisions of the South African Act. 
General Hammond, in his very valuable memorandum, gives a summary 
of the conditions existing all over the world in connection with the admin¬ 
istration of the railways. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: As existed three years ago? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I am not quite sure, Sir, that there 
has been an earthquake all round the world and that all these railways have 
ceased to exist. The earthquake happened only in Bihar, and, consequently 
the railway system brought into existence by the expenditure of crores and 
crores of rupees still exists, and still my friend's researches would seem 
to show to the House that they have ceased to exist. We shall go on with 
the text. In the South African Act of 1909 which constituted this Bad-way 
Administration, it is also stated that the Board shall exercise this power 
through the executive. Thus, the administration of the railways by these 
gentlemen, who constituted the Board in the South African Act, shall 
be through an executive? and I was only concerned with that. In the 
sketch proposals also the word is used and it is a singularly unfortunate 
copy, if it merely was a copy, because what happened in South Africa? 
Immediately there arose a clash. The Statutory Board said, they were 
responsible for the administration; the Federal Minister said, he was 
Responsible. The Statutory Board asked, “what shall we do?” The reply 
Was, “advise”. It was then asked, “what about my advice?” The reply 
Was, “it may or may not be accepted”. This went on until in 1916 the 
Statutory Railway Board Act was enacted, with the result that the Statu¬ 
tory Bailway Authority has been constituted to be an Advisory Authority; 
it is not an Authority which has real powers of control. That is the effect 
of the word “through”. Sir, if the past is any guide for the future, if 
the way these things would work could be judged from our past experience, 
the word “through” is very very unfortunate. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Between whom was the conflict ? 

Baja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar: The Government and the Statutory 
Authority were all one. Well, I am not the same now as I was when I was 
young, and Dr. Ziauddin is not what he was in Cambridge studying for 
his examination. What this thing says is that the word “through” at 
any rate started the conflict. That is my position and it is rather unfortunate 
that you copied this word “through”. I shall presently show with regard 
to the constitution of the Baihvay Authority which these gentlemen were 
at great pains to propose by composing their communal differences and 
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showing a united front and asking that appointments should be made,, 
so as to ensure the independence of these men from the political influence- 
in England, that these two proposals were promptly repudiated by the* 
Secretary of State. My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, asked! 
Government to say whether the Secretary of State did accept their pro¬ 
posals. Now, so far as these proposals are concerned, this is the most 
important of the proposals, but the Secretary of State did not accept their 
proposals, and I shall presently show that there is nothing in the rest of 
the sketch proposals which requires any further agreement or non-agreement 
from the Secretary of State, because they are all parts of schemes the* 
details of which have not yet been worked, and, consequently, the accept¬ 
ance or otherwise of the Secretary of State is entirely beside tiie points 
You come then to the executive. There is an Executive Authority con¬ 
sisting of the Chief Commissioner, who is well versed in the administration* 
of the railways, and there is the Financial Commissioner, who is not subject 
to the control of the Chief Commissioner, and there are other Commis¬ 
sioners. In connection with the debate on the Reserve Bank Bill, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandya, told us how in practice the 
Directors came to be elected and how they themselves congratulated them* 
selves upon the good work they did, and so on. Now, that would exactly 
be the position, I think of the Statutory Railway Board. Your Executive— 
I do not care by what fetters you bind them—have after all got to work 
and, even in the matter of appointments, if you will kindly refer to> 
Brigadier General Hammond’s proposals regarding South Africa, you will 
find that appointments are not questions of policy, appointments are part 
of the administration, and the men responsible for the administration should 
be allowed to have free control with regard to the appointments. 1 believe 
I am quoting it rightly when I say that he said that the position taken up- 
by the executive is that, unless there is a very serious matter, appoint¬ 
ments made by the Executive should be confirmed by the Railway Autho¬ 
rity. In some cases, where you come to the higher appointments, these 
may involve a large question. I quite agree with regard to the matters- 
about which there was a great deal of complaint while it was pointed out 
that, out of 3,250 questions, 900 questions were devoted mostly to questions 
of contracts and the salaries of clerks on Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 a month and their 
other grievances. These ought not to be brought up before this House 
and there should be an authority to cheek the position. But how are this 
Railway Authority going to ensure that particular control whi^k now is. 
transferred from the Governor General in Council to this Railway Aiithority 
In an able memorandum prepared by the Right Honourable Dr. Sapru* 
he refers to a confidential memorandum which reached him in which he 
says: 

“I received a confidential memorandum* * * containing proposals for the- 

future administration of the Indian railways. 5> 

Now, I would respectfully ask Dr. Ziauddin, who started from India* 
with a confirmed determination to oppose the constitution of a Statutory 
Railway Board, when he sat on that Committee, was this confidential 
report placed before them in the beginning, in the middle, or in the end? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The confidential memorandum of the Honour¬ 
able gentleman is no longer confidential: it is the memorandum of the* 
Secretary of State to which Dr. Sapru refers. It was then a confidential 
memorandum. 
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Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: If that is so, all I can say is that 

Dr. Sapru must have forgotten the facts, because he says: 

'• • containing proposals for the future administration of the railways.’* 

I take it, Dr. Sapru knew exactly what was intended by this memo-' 
randum, as he elsewhere refers to our friends being in England discussing 
about this matter and to their report. Will my Honourable friends, who 5 
had been in London, tell me what are the ways by which they are going to 
ensure control by the Statutory Railway Authority of the railways of 
India? This sketchy proposal is very brief, I know that, but although 
they^ say -that brevity is the soul of wit, it has got the qualification of 
brevity, but I do not understand the wit in it. There are 18 paragraphs— 
a rather unlucky number too, because this happened in England, where 
thirteen is, I believe, a very unlucky number—and if you go through- 
these, what they do is to mention as a preliminary the position of the 
Secretary of State, then they go on with the Board and how it should be 
established, then they say about the executive, then they say about the 
control. They say, to whom the property shall belong? Then they say 
something about the rate and the way in which to safeguard the interests 
and what sort of account should be prepared where there is an inter¬ 
railway conflict or a conflict with some other authority, and what should 

be don,e in those circumstances. 

» 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member should now conclude. He has already taken half 
an hour which is twice the time allowed, and there are quite a number 
of Members who are anxious to speak. It is in the hands of the House 
as to how many Members should be able to speak. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I do not want to dispute your 
ruling, Sir. But may I respectfully request, out of consideration, that 
it was I who made it possible for the House to discuss the whole day, 
and, having regard to the fact that I am probably the only man from my 
Party who would speak and that it is I who made it possible to continue 
the discussion, perhaps you will be kind enough to give me 15 minutes 
more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member should conclude within ten minutes. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: AH right, Sir. Then I shall 
proceed verv fast, and I hope I shall not lose the wit when I am brief. 

I was on the point that nothing is said about the details of the control, „ 
and if you look at paragraph 4 giving the details of the control, it only 
repeats that they shall have the control, and then it says about business 
principles and all that sort of thing. I should have liked to quote^ if I had 
the time, the way in which the business principles are worked in South 
Africa and how the very same question that I submitted for the considera¬ 
tion of the Honourable the Railway Member, namely, the question of 
Including the strategic railways in the management of the railways, was one 
of the moot points there. I leave it there with the conclusion, that, so far 
as the labours of these gentlemen in London were concerned, they have not 
brought us anything tangible. With regard to the constitution, I have 
already said that, after a great deal of discussion, our friends came to a 
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conclusion which the Secretary of State promptly repudiated. What >* 
the position? Somebody will appoint somebody, and although you lay 
down the qualification, we all know how these things work in practice as 
■ time goes on. Consequently, if you consider the constitution and if you 
consider how these gentlemen will come into existence, and if you consider 
how the control will be exercised in the absence of all material, it & 
difficult to agree that it is absolutely unnecessary for a Statutory Board to 
eome into existence. There will be seven Members and seven saloons. They 
will get at least Rs. 8,000 a month and will have a host of clerks ana 
stenographers, the red-coated and lace-fronted chaprasis and the rest of it. 
And, if the future Transport and Communications Member cannot get 
tlirough these things, then another additional Member may be appointed, 
who wall cost only six or seven thousand rupees and his paraphemelia will 
be only one saloon and not seven saloons. Lastly, Sir, the great disad¬ 
vantage upon which my friend waxed eloquent, as if it was not the most 
important thing, was the powers. They say, do not give the powers to the 
Legislature In South Africa, in spite of ail the protests about the political 
influence, the Member in charge of the Transport, etc., Branch is the 
Chairman of that Board. And if you read Hammond’s report, you will 
find that the South African Committee has worked wonderfully well and 
has insured improvement and development on all lines and yet the con¬ 
demnation of it was that—at times political influences had the better over 
the administration Therefore, there is no such thing as a political in¬ 
fluence When the Governor General does a thing at his discretion, is 
this House going to believe that he is going to do it with his own free 
will and not at the dictation of the Secretary of State to whom he is 
subordinate? In conclusion, I wish to say this. It is the privilege of this 
House to go into the question of the revenue and expenditure of the 
railways. 

My friend most eloquently stated and I do agree that most of his 
observations are right that we have here given 195 cut motions with 
absolutely no idea whatsoever. Sir, that is not the fault of the system; 
it is the fault of us who come and work here. We are all amateurs and 
not trained to this sort of thing and, somehow or other, we decide to take 
a chance in the Assembly. Here w T e are flooded with papers which we 
have no time to read; we are rushed through the whole thing. We are 
asked to sit till half past five. As we have got to do something rather 
than do nothing, we flung these cuts on the Government people who know 
very well that we do not mean anything at all by them. They listen to 
the debate coolly and, at the end, either give a sympathetic reply or oppose 
• the motion Once they oppose it, the whole phalanx of the official block 
is behind them and we are outvoted. That is the disadvantage of the 
Constitution and I hope it will be changed. More responsible men than 
ourselves and less amateur men then ourselves will come who will study the 
question and will put forward substantial cuts. It is absolutely impossible 
to believe that the Legislature could be divested of its control such as »i 
has over a property -which belongs to us worth about 850 crores. That is 
absolutely unimaginable. Sir, if you push that argument to its logical 
conclusion, then the next 15 days, which are connected with the General 
Budget, might just as w r ell have been wiped out. It may then Ibe said 
that out of so many demands tw T o were discussed and the rest were 
guillotined Consequently, I submit that, owing to all these disadvantages, 
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the Authority such as is proposed is absolutely useless without these 
amendments. And if we know hereafter what those powers are, which 
would insure control consistently with the interests of India, I for one 
will at least think that my voice has some strength here. I would support 
that scheme, but not this scheme of which we do not know either the head 
or the tail. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, my 
task has been considerably lightened by the very able speech which my 
Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has just made, and I do not propose 
to repeat the arguments which fell from him just now. But I should like 
to say a few words in supplementing some of the observations made by him. 

My Honourable friend said that so far as the very establishment of the 
"Statutory Railway Board itself was concerned, this House and the Indian 
jpublic had no opportunity of having their say. Now, Sir, I remember 
to have spoken at least thrice on this question, beginning from 19S1, 
and mihe was a voice in the wilderness. If I had the powerful support 
of my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, on a previous occasion, 
perhaps the issue which he wants to force on this occasion could have been 
•more usefully debated and a straight decision taken thereon in this House. 
I had no intention to go into the genesis of this proposal, but as my 
Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, has raised the question as to w r hen 
it w r as that Indian opinion ever accepted the principle of this Statutory 
Railway Authority, I will have to refer, though somewhat reluctantly, to 
what happened in London in 1930 It was the Government of India that 
raised this question for the first time in their Despatch on the Simon Com¬ 
mission Report. The Simon Commission Report had nothing to say on 
this question, and when the Government of India considered the detailed 
proposals of the Simon Commission, they it was who made the suggestion 
that having regard to the enlarged powers of influence, if not of control 
which the future Central Legislature was going to have under the Simon 
proposals, this was one of the essential conditions of efficient railway ad¬ 
ministration. When, later, the Round Table Conference was having its 
first session, as has already been pointed out by my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, a recommendation was smuggled into the report 
of that Conference, or rather the report of the Federal Structure Com¬ 
mittee of the first Round Table Conference, to the effect that the Com¬ 
mittee had agreed that such a Statutory Body should be set up if expert 
enquiry showed it to be desirable. As has already been pointed out, Mem¬ 
ber after Member protested against that being put into the report, as no 
such decision had ever been taken by the Committee itself and no discussion 
had ever taken place on that question. The British Lord Chancellor cited 
the Maharaja of Bikaner as having raised that issue, but the Maharaja of 
Bikaner promptly denied having done it. Protest was again raised at the 
full Conference bv Mr. Jayakar, among others, but still this recommenda¬ 
tion persists in the report of the first Round Table Conference; and, so 
far as the British authorities are concerned, they regard the broad issue 
as res jitdicata, that is to say, the recommendation is there as the re- 
ooihmendatioh of the Round Table Conference to which Indians were 
jpafties. 


htr. at. It. Aatlesaria: Is not Federation a recommendation of the 
Round Table Conference? 
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. Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I do not think Federation has anything necessarily 
to do with the Statutory Eailway Board. 

Mr. N. N. Ankles aria: Was the principle of Federation ever specifically 
put in issue at the Round Table Conference? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: There was complete unanimity on that question among 
the princes and the people of India, and my Honourable friend had better 
refresh his memory from the reports of the Round Table Conference. 
That is the position which confronts us. Brigadier-General Hammond ’a 
enquiry followed that so-called recommendation bv the Round Table Con¬ 
ference, obviously as the expert enquiry envisaged in the report of the 
Federal Structure Committee. I am giving these things in their chronologi¬ 
cal order, so that some of the misapprehensions of my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Bahadur, may be removed. Brigadier-General Hammond’s 
enquiry was the direct result of the so-called recommendation of the first 
Round Table Conference. I do not know at what stage the question is 
at the present moment. But we further know that when the Consultative 
Committee of the Round Table Conference met here, this very question 
was taken up and the Members recorded their decision against any legisla^ 
tion being undertaken in England so as to interfere with the authority of 
the Government of India in regard to railway matters. Then followed this 
London Committee. I had no desire to advance any argument of prejudice 
on this occasion, and if I had to refer to all these previous incidents, it 
is simply because I wanted to correct one of the misapprehensions under 
which my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, appeared to me to be 
labouring. Here we have a concrete proposal placed before us, and 1 
had better address myself to that. When I find that several of my 
Honourable friends and esteemed colleagues are signatories to this report, 
I naturally approach it with a good deal of bias in its favour, and, if 
I say anything in criticism of their proposals, it is because I have failed 
to realise all that they intended to convey in this very sketchy “sketch 
proposals” that have been placed before us. And one of the complaints 
that I have against my colleagues is that there are things said here which 
need to be explained more fully, indeed, I find that on certain points at 
least there is a good deal of difference of opinion between Members of 
this House who have signed this report as to what was exactly meant 
to be conveyed. 

On a previous occasion, I said that I visualise the Indian railway 
system as the largest co-operative organisation in the world owned by 
the people, worked by the people for the exclusive benefit of the people. 
Sir, the fundamental fact about the Indian railways is the ownership by 
the tax-paver. Not merely have the Indian railways been constructed 
out of capital borrowed on the security of Indian revenues, but it has 
to be remembered that, in the past years, when most of the important 
railways were working under a system of guarantee, in those lean years, 
it was the Indian tax-payer who had to make up for the deficit in the 
eamines of the railwavs so as to pay the stipulated interest to the working 
companies. Several estimates have been made as to the total of the losses 
which the tax-paver had to bear in this fashion. One authority has calcu¬ 
lated that if we were to charge a reasonable compound interest on that 
amount, the total would stand today in the neighbourhood of 800 crores. 
But even if we were to accept the figure as given by the Ackworth Com¬ 
mittee itself, the amount of losses incurred in the past simply for the 
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purpose of making up the stipulated interest payable to the guaranteed 
companies, would come up to very nearly 70 crores. When we are discuss- 
ing the question of transference of control over such an institution from this 
House, in whatsoever little degree, we must remember this fundamental 
fact. Now, I must say in justice to my Honourable friends, who repre¬ 
sented this House on the Committee, that they do not propose to divest 
the Indian Government or the Indian tax-payer of the proprietary interests 
in this huge public utility concern. They say in paragraph 4 “that the 
railways shall remain vested in the Crown for the purposes of the Federal 
Government”. The Crown, of course, comes in as a constitutional expedient 
and the proprietorship of the Federal Government is here recognised. The 
whole question is, what is the agency through which we are going to 
manage this huge undertaking. I do not mind whether that particular 
agency is set up by a Statute, but what really matters is that whatever 
powers that authority is to enjoy, must be allowed to it as a matter of 
delegation from the principal, namely, the taxpayer of India. By whatso¬ 
ever manner you* effect that delegation, to whatsoever little extent you 
maintain the control of the Government, these are questions which, to 
my mind, are of minor importance if once we recognise the fundamental 
principle that the ownership is of the Indian tax-payer and that the re¬ 
presentatives of the Indian tax-payer sitting in the Central Legislature 
will have the right to say how much authority shall be enjoyed by this 
managing agency, how much authority shall be left to be enjoyed by the 
responsible Minister in charge of Communications, and how much authority 
again shall be left to this Legislature. So long as that fundamental posi¬ 
tion is acknowledged, I do not mind whether it is a Statutory Authority 
or an Authority set up by a mere convention of this House. Sir, I re¬ 
member that when the Constitution under which we are working was in¬ 
troduced, a proposal was made very seriously that the Railway Depart¬ 
ment should be placed in the same position as the Army Department, 
namely, that its revenues and expenditure shall not be subject to the same 
amounb of control of this House as of the other Departments, but, that, 
for the purposes of the Budget, it shall be treated as a non-voted Depart¬ 
ment. That suggestion did not find any favour with the authorities in* 
England at that time. What is more, when the proposal for the separa¬ 
tion of railway finance from the general finances of the country was made, 
bhe Secretary of State made it clear that unless the Legislative Assembly 
agreed to a convention for the purpose of effecting the separation, he was 
not going to- use his authority for the purpose of enforcing any such separa¬ 
tion ; and the Legislative Assembly, as a measure of self-denying ordinance,, 
passed that Resolution of September, 1924, under which this separation 
has been effected. It matters very little whether today we have another 
convention further restricting the rights of this House, and restricting the 
rights of the future Minister of Communications, or whether we impose 
such restrictions by legislation in this House. Sir, that brings me to the* 
point which was stressed by my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur*, 
yesterday, and although I do not agree with him that we are necessarily 
confined to the four alternatives that the Secretary of State has laid down 
in bis memorandum, I agree that, if there is any use in having a discus¬ 
sion today in this House, if there is any use in having a division on this 
issue, the division should take place on the issue as to whether the legisla¬ 
tion should take place here under the fullest authority of the Central 
Legislature or whether any meticulous provision of a detailed character 
should be made in “the Constitution Act itself. I frankly confess that l 
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find it impossible to agree to any of these four alternatives laid down by 
the Secretary of State. The broad issue to which I am prepared to agree, 
and the issue which I and my friends are prepared to put to the vote on 
this motion, is that the Central Legislature of India shall have the fullest 
and freest liberty to legislate in this matter and that the Central Legisla¬ 
ture of the future shall have the freest and fullest liberty of amending 
the Statute by which any such authority is set up. Sir, the first alterna¬ 
tive refers to adaptation”. We have learnt what this adaptation means 
"in connection with the Beserve Bank Bill. We are not going atiy longer 
to walk into that trap; and when I come to number 4, I find that there 
again the freedom of this House, or rather of the future Federal Legisla¬ 
ture, to legislate on this subject is hedged round by the previous consent 
of the Governor General to be given in his discretion, which means, to 
"be given under instructions from the Secretary of State. Those limitations, 
again, I cannot possibly advise this House to agree to. Therefore, I say 
that I am perfectly ready and willing to put this issue to the vote, 
namely, that beyond a bare mention of the Statutory Authority on the 
lines laid down in Section 126 of the South African Constitution Act, 1909, 
Parliament should have nothing to do in this matter, and that it must be 
left to the Central Legislature in India to determine to what extent they 
are to delegate their powers to the authority for the railway administra¬ 
tion, in what manner certain details as provided in this report shall have 
to be provided for, with the fullest liberty again to the Legislature of 
India in the future to amend those provisions just as the changing cir¬ 
cumstances and the experience of the country may demand and justify. 
Bir, my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, maintained that 
once the Statutory Authority is set up, the Secretary of State is wiped 
out of the picture. I do not know whether he meant it as a kind of 
general statement or whether this has particular reference only to the 
question of recruitment to the services. Sir, if I were to agree to either 
of the two alternatives that he recommended for the acceptance of this 
House, namely, alternative number one and alternative number four of 
the Secretary of State’s memorandum, the Secretary of State pops up 
like the Jack in the box whenever he chooses to do so. I do not find 
that the Secretary of State is effaced in the manner in which my Honour¬ 
able friend thought that he is. 

Sir, I should like now to pass hurriedly through the various provisions 
of the sketch proposals. The first paragraph says that the control of the 
policy shall continue to be in the Federal Government. Now, Sir, the first 
test of the control is, who appoints the Authority, and who dismisses it. 
I find that the Secretary of State has not accepted the almost unanimous 
recommendation of the Members of the Central Legislature that the Central 
Authority shall be appointed by, or rather on the advice of, the Federal 
Government itself. If the Central Authority really is to be controlled by 
the Federal Government, it is essential that the entire authority, ue all 
the seven Members, who constitute that Authority, must be appointed by 
the Federal Government and must be liable to dismissal by the Federal 
Government. That is a fundamental proposition to which I invite this 
House to give its definite assent in this motion. Now, under these propo¬ 
sals, as accepted by the Secretary of State, not merely three Members of 
the Authority out of seven have to be nominated by the Governor General 
acting in his discretion, but the President of the Authority himself shall 
be appointed by the Governor General, And we may take it that the 
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President will be one out of the three nominees of his; that is to say, he nomi¬ 
nates the President and he nominates two ordinary Members. So that, 
here, there will be practically an equality of votes, the President evidently 
having one more vote than his colleagues whenever there is a tie. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): Only if somebody is absent. 
It is only in the case of an equality of votes that the President can have 
the casting vote. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: It is always possible to get an amiable Member on 
the other side to vote with the nominees of the Governor General. After 
all, the Governor General will still continue to be the fountain of honour. 

Then, Sir, what is more, the President of the Authority shall have the 
right of access to the Governor General. I should have very much liked 
my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, to explain what is meant by 
this right of access to the Governor General. We are told that this 
Authority shall be subject to the control of the Federal Government. 
Not merely that, but whenever the Minister of Communications chooses, 
he will have the right to be present at the meetings of this Authority and 
preside at such meetings though he will have no vote. But what is exactly 
the meaning of the President of the Authority having access to the Governor- 
General ? That is a point on which I should like to be enlightened by 
either Mr. Joshi or Mr. Eanga Iyer when they get up to speak. 

Then, we come to a question which was raised by my Honourable friend, 
Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar. He said that he deliberately opposed the idea 
of the Minister in charge of Communications presiding over this body. 
But I find in a speech that he made on the occasion when we discussed 
the White Paper, that he very much wanted,—if I have read his speech 
correctly,—a provision to be made more or less on the lines of the South 
African Act. He quoted section 126 of the South African Constitution 
which says: 

“Subject to the authority of the Governor General in Council, the control and 
management of the railways, ports and harbours of the Union shall be exercised 
through a Board consisting of not more than three Commissioners who shall be 
appointed by the Governor General in Council and a Minister of State who shall be 
Chairman of the Board.” 

Then he wanted to know as to whether the British Government were 
contemplating such a provision in the Constitution Act, and it 
1 OON * seems to me that he would have been satisfied if an answer in 
the affirmative could be given to him on that point; and he added, that once 
assured in this manner, he did not care whether this legislation took place 
here in India or in England. Some advance has been made by my 
Honourable friend so far as that position is concerned, and I am very glad 
to have him on the question of legislation with me; but, with regard to 
the other point, as to whether the Minister in charge shall be the President 
of this body, I am afraid he has gone back on his original opinion .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
madan Urban): May I say that that is entirely due to the information 
that we had regarding the working of the African system ? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry that we had no information given to 
us by my Honourable friend on that point: we have to depend upon what¬ 
ever information is available to us in published documents. 
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The next point that arises is as regards the dismissal of the Authority. 
The provision in this sketch proposal is that any Member of the Authority 
may be removed from office by the Governor General in his discretion, if, 
in his opinion, after consultation with the Federal Government, there is 
sufficient cause for such action. It is worded very carefully; but this 
authority to remove is vested in the Governor General, irrespective of the 
fact as to whether the Member concerned was his own nominee or had been 
appointed by the Federal Government. That is one point that emerges out 
of this. The other point is that all that the Governor General is expected 
to do is to consult the Federal Government. Then he decides on his own 
responsibility entirely. He may absolutely override the advice of the 
Federal Government in the matter. Here, again, we find that not merely 
is a large proportion of this body going to be appointed by the Governor 
General, but the entire body will be absolutely at his mercy and the entire 
“body will be liable to be sent away whenever the Governor General chooses. 
That certainly does not make for control being continued in the Federal 
Government. Apart from this Statutory Authority, we have the Xailway 
Executive consisting of a Chief Commissioner, who will be appointed by the 
Railway Authority: the Railway Authority will be almost half and half 
representative of the Governor General on the one hand and of the 
Federal Government on the other. This mixed body appoints the Chief 
Commissioner, whose appointment, again, must be subject to the confirm¬ 
ation of the Governor General. The Governor General is not content with 
merely nominating almost half the Members of the Authority; he must 
have a final say in regard to the appointment of the Chief Executive. That 
is the position .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: His discretion is not mentioned here. 

Mr. K. G. Neogy: .... “subject to confirmation by the Gover¬ 
nor General”. It is for my Honourable friend to explain what is the 
meaning of this Governor General. Is the Governor General expected to 
act at his discretion, which, as explained in the White Paper, means under 
instructions from the Secretary of State? Or does it mean the Governor 
General acting on the advice of his Ministers ? It is for my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Joshi, to explain the point .... 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; I can easily tell my friend, Mr. Neogy, that as a 
lawyer he ought to know and he knows as he has suggested, that whenever 
it is not explicitly stated on the advice of the Federal Government , it means 
the Governor General acting in his discretion. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I am very glad to hear that, because it is only in 
confirmation of what my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, and Mr. Joshi 
have put in a foot note to this provision. 

The next Executive Officer, the Financial Commissioner, will be 
appointed by the Governor General on the advice of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Here we have another authority appointing the second in command; 
that is to say, the Federal Government will have their own nominee in the 
person of the Financial Commissioner, very likely to look after the financial 
interests of the Government. Does such a body make for harmonious 
working ? In the first place the supreme Statutory Railway Authority 
will represent half and half the Governor General and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. Then the Chief Executive will be more representative of the 
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Governor General, having regard to the fact that his appointment will have 
to be confirmed by him at his discretion. Then we introduce the second 
on command as the representative of the Federal Government. I really 
wonder whether such a system is really going to work smoothly and in the 
best interests of the Railway Administration. Then a pious expression of 
hope is made in paragraph 5—“in the exercise of the control vested in it, 
the Railway Authority will be guided by business principles, due regard 
being paid to the interests of agriculture, industry and the general public 
and to defence requirements’’. I really fail to understand what is exactly 
meant by business principles when they are tempered by so many 
considerations. Here again, I want to be enlightened by my Honourable 
friends, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer, as to what exactly they meant 
when they laid down this as the principle which will guide the Statutory 
Authority, and how exactly these principles were to be carried out in prac¬ 
tice and who was going to see to it that all these complicated principles 
were being duly observed in practice .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
My Honourable friend will find that when the agricultural question came up, 
we in the Punjab and the United Provinces had been demanding that the 
rates for wheat transport and for other commodities should be lowered, 
which is not directly in accordance with business principles; but, on other 
matters excepting this, the Authority will be guided by strictly business 
principles. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I know that Punjab wheat stands on a special footing 
in these matters, and I am very glad that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Yamin Khan, has explained this provision that what was meant was 
that the Punjab wheat shall be given a kind of preferential tariff .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: And Bengal rice also! 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Thank you very much. It is really playing with a 
very important matter. If anything has baffled the ingenuity of railway 
authorities all over the world, it is how to prescribe the appropriate rates 
and fares which, while conforming to business principles, would advance 
the agricultural and industrial interests of the country. It is not so easily 
explained as my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, thinks. 

Now, Sir, we come to the question of voting: 

“Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Federal Government, which 
will in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these estimates will not be 
subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the need for a contribution from 
general revenues, a vote of the Legislature will, of course, be required. The programme 
-of capital expenditure will be submitted to the Federal Government for approval by 
the Federal Legislature.” 

As far as I can make out, what the London Committee intend to convey 
is this, that the railways shall, in future, so far as capital expenditure is 
concerned, be financed out of loans which will still continue to be secured 
on the credit of the general revenues of India, and not on the security of the’ 
railway property itself, that is to say, the Federal Finance Minister shall be 
responsible for finding money for carrying out the capital programme of the 
railways in future, and, therefore, Sir, the need for vote of the Federal 
Legislature for capital expenditure becomes quite obvious. Apart from 
that, if in any year the railway revenue is not sufficient to carry on the 
railway administration, there again the general tax-payer will be asked to 
put his hand into his own pocket and bring out additional money for the 
privilege of enabling the Statutory Railway Authority to run the railways 
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of India on his behalf. My Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, was. 
pointing out that, if you run your eyes through the list of amendments that 
appear on the order paper today, you will see that almost all of them relate 
to token cuts which seek to raise questions of principle alone; that this 
question of voting is not taken seriously by this House, and for that reason 
it does not very much matter whether we give up this privilege or not, 
because those very questions of principle shall continue to be debated in 
this House. Now, Sir, I am very much afraid that when the general debate 
comes up in a few days, my friend will again run his eyes through the list 
of cuts and say: “here we find nothing but token cuts, what is the use of 
giving any power of voting to this House because that has never been 
exercised, and that is not intended to be exercised”. My Honourable 
friend, Sir, is a very keen student of parliamentary institutions, and I do 
not know whether he will oblige this House by saying as to when it was 
last that a substantial cut was made in the House of Commons when the 
estimates were before it. As far as my memory serves me, 
the only use which the House of Commons makes of debates on the 
estimates is to raise questions of principle exactly in the same manner a& 
we do by means of token cuts. My Honourable friend will perhaps tell us 
as to whether in his conversations with his many friends, who are Members 
of the House of Commons, he has found any one who on that very ground 
would say that the power of voting supplies should be taken away from the 
House of Commons ? 

Sir, my friends opposite will bear me out when I say that though, as 
a result of past experience, they know that they can always count upon 
this House passing the demands which they put before it in their en¬ 
tirety, they do not feel quite comfortable when they come before this 
House for seeking our vote on their demands. It is a constitutional check 
of very great importance. Whether we in practice exercise the right of 
refusing supplies or not, the very fact that not a single pice of the votable 
supplies can be spent, without the* formal sanction of this House, itself 
exercises a very great check upon the spending Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Shall I put it the other way? If, as my Honourable friend 
says, we, as a matter of fact, do not discuss anything but questions of 
policy, what is the necessity for taking away the power of voting from 
this House ? Is the Federal Legislature of the, future going to be any 
less reasonable than we are? Look at the Constitution which you are 
laying down for it. There will be 33 and odd per cent. States represen¬ 
tatives, then there will be so many divisions, counter divisions and cross 
divisions among the rest. Is there any likelihood that the Federal Legis¬ 
lature at any future date will have the hardihood to refuse supplies? If 
such an occasion arises, certainly such action will be, fully justified; if a 
House, constituted as it is going to be, were to refuse supplies, the sup¬ 
plies would certainly deserve to be refused on that occasion. 

• Now, Sir, connected with this question of voting is the question of 
the control, the post mortem control, shall I call it, exercised by the 
Public Accounts Committee which is a Statutory Body; and, along with 
the Statutory control exercised over the accounts by the Public Accounts 
Committee goes to some extent the control which is exercised by the 
Auditor General in respect of the audit of the railway accounts- Sir, take 
away this right of vote of this House, the Public Accounts Committee 
ceases to have that Statutory Authority to scrutinise the accounts of the 
railway system. And may I appeal to my Honourable friend, Mr. P. B. 
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Rau? to tell this House from his experience, as to whether he has not 
found, during the past few years when he has been attending the Public 
Accounts Committee on behalf of the Railway Department, that the 
control exercised by the Public Accounts Committee, although it is in the 
nature of a post mortem control has been very effective in the matter of 
checking abuses and extravagant and wasteful methods of # the various 
railway administrations? Now, Sir, you are taking away that salutary 
control, because that is a corollary to the right of vote which this House 
possesses over the estimates of the railways. Not merely that. If my 
friends will go through the Statutory provisions regarding the Auditor 
General's functions, they will find that the Auditor General has got the 
right and the obligation to report irregularities of a certain character*to 
the Public Accounts Committee. That part of the Auditor General's 
functions will cease to operate. . . • . 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Why do you say so? 

^JWr. ,K. C.^Keogy: It is for my friend, Mr. Joshi, to explain as to 
how he is to maintain the Statutory control of the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee with which, to a certain extent, goes the control of the Auditor 
General. 

While I am on the point of the Auditor General's control, may I just 
refer briefly to paragraph 9 of the sketch proposals: 

“The Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Government with 
such information as that Government may desire, and will publish an Annual Report 
and Annual Accounts. The accounts of the State-owned lines m British India will he 
certified by or on behalf of the Auditor General.” 

Here, again, I must ask for a 1 little enlightenment from my friends, 
Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer, as to what exactly is meant by the word 
‘‘certified". Are they contemplating to put the Auditor General on the 
footing of a private firm of auditors with reference to the Railway Ac¬ 
counts? Is the function of the Auditor General to be confined merely 
to certifying that the accounts have been properly and correctly main¬ 
tained? If that be so, I desire to point out that under the Statutory 
rules which govern the duties and functions of fche Auditor General, the 
Auditor General is expected not merely to cheek the expenditure with 
reference to rules of sanction, and so on, not merely to carry on a tech¬ 
nical check, if I may describe it by that expression,' but it is open, nay, 
it is ,incumbent upon the Auditor General and his representatives to 
exercise what are called higher audit functions, that is to say, to tell the 
Department concerned that they have not been prudent in undertaking a 
particular expenditure. May I read out one of the canons which are to 
govern the audit of the Government expenditure by the Auditor General ?: 

“The Auditor General shall, without prejudice to his other audit functions, be 
responsible that,audit is conducted with reference to the following canons, namely. . 

—The first canon is very important from the point of view of my present 
submission— 

*T2very, public .officer should exercise the same vigilance ,in respect of expenditure 
incurred frpm Government revenues as a person, of ordinary p^pd^ence would exercise 
in respect of the expenditure of his own money.” 

I do not want to -go * through the other canons, but is the Auditor 
■ Genera^ contemplated to still continue this particular'function? Will fie 
still be entitled to point out that the Railway Authority has gone wrong 
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in undertaking a> particular expenditure, that a particular expenditure 
was not justified on the results, that an expenditure had been undertaken 
by the Bailway Authority by contravening this particular canon which 
required every Government officer to be as careful in these matters as 
he would # be in respect of his own private funds? The accounts will be 
certified by the Auditor General, say my friends! I should like to know 
what is exactly me^nt by “certified”, and whether these considerations 
were borne in mind by them when they penned this recommendation. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar: Not an arithmetical certifi¬ 
cation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member should conclude in five minutes. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Then I come to the question of recruitment. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, in explaining clause 8 of the Sketch 
Proposals, referred to this sentence: 

“In its recruitment to the railway services, the Railway Authority shall be required 
to give effect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
of the various communities in India.” 

And my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, raised the question as to who 
was expected to lay down these instructions. My Honourable friend, the 
Diwan Bahadur, not only said the Federal Government, but he further 
maintained that the Secretary of State had absolutely disappeared once 
the Bailway Authority was set up, so far as this particular point was 
concerned. This is what he said: 

“The Secretary of State does not enter into this question at all. He is wiped out 
of the picture the moment the Railway Authority is constituted.” 

I do not know whether any decision has been taken in England as yet 
on the question whether the Secretary of State will still continue to recruit 
for the railway services in India, because this is what we find at page 
28 of the White Paper: 

‘‘The question of the continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior 
"Medical and Railway Services is under examination. His Majesty’s Government hope 
to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the Joint Select Committee.” 

I do not know whether the Joint Parliamentary Committee had any 
occasion to discuss this question and whether any decision has been ar¬ 
rived at. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney (Nominated Non-Official): It had an 
occasion to discuss it on the very last day of the Conference, but no de¬ 
cision was arrived at except a very provisional one which was supple¬ 
mented in a/ separate note issued by the Secretary of State. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: Is it, therefore, correct of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, to say that the Secretary of State drops out of the picture 
so far as this question of recruitment is concerned? All I find in this 
clause is that in making recruitment, so far as it will be permissible for 
the Bailway Authority to make recruitment, it shall give effect to the 
principle of communal representation. That is all that this sentence 
means so far as I can see. 
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Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : That is all. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: What happens then to the question of Indianisation? 
Is it opem. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Please read the next sen¬ 
tence. 

Mr. K* C. Neogy: 

“In regaid to the framing of xules to regulate the leciuitment of the Superior 
Railway Services the .Public Service Commission shall be consulted.” 

I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend for having pointed 
that out, because that brings me to another point. What functions are 
we contemplating for the Public Service Commission in regard to the re¬ 
cruitment of Indian officers in so far as they will be recruited in India 
and not by the Secretary of State ? The Public Service Commission shall 
Be consulted in regard to what? In the framing of rules and not in the 
actual recruitment as is the case at the present moment! I am very 
much obliged to my Honourable friend for having drawn my attention to 
that. I find that my Honourable friends, Mr. Joshi, Mr. Padshah and 
Sir Muhammad Yakub, took the view that the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion should be consulted in regard to the recruitment? not in regard to 
the framing of rules only, and that Sir Muhammad Yakub states that 
the Commission should be utilised in making the appointments as far as 
is practicable. That shows that my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, 
is not in agreement with his colleagues, because I do not find his name 
in this minute of dissent and that he is content to leave the framing of 
rules alone to be done hy the Statutory Authority in consultation with the 
Public Service Commission, and my Honourable friend has not obliged 
this House by explaining the manner and the method of recruitment which 
he contemplates to be carried out when the Statutory Railway Authority 
is set up. 

Lieut .-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: If I may interpose, I believe that 
the consensus of opinion at the Joint Parliamentary Committee was that, 
the only Services in which the Secretary of State would be likely to exer¬ 
cise any control as regards recruitments, etc., would be the Security Ser¬ 
vices, that is the I.C.S. and the I.P.S., and that all other Services would 
be at the discretion of the Government of India and that the Public 
Service Commission would be the appointing, recruiting and controlling 
authority. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I am very much obliged to my Honourable friend for 
having interpreted the Secretary of State in this House. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: No, what I say is a fact. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I know that there is a technical interpretation given 
to that expression, “Security Services”. I know this also that in his evi¬ 
dence before the Islington Commission,—and I have the advantage of 
speaking in the presence of a member of that Commission,—Sir Thomas 
Ryan? who was then Mr. Ryan, Secretary of the Railway Board, said: 

“The Railway Board, besides being a business concern, also were a necessary factor 
in maintaining the security of the country both from a military point of view and 
from the point of view of internal security.” 

B 2 
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While giving that evidence, he was justifying the present composition 
of the higher services of the railways. I should very much like my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, to say as to whether that prin¬ 
ciple is going to be departed from by the Government, that is to say, that 
they will no longer consider the Superior Railway Services to have any¬ 
thing to do with the security, military or otherwise, of this country. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Did the Government ever 
accept that principle? 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: The Government have always been acting on that 
principle: I wish my Honourable friend were a little more wide awake. 
That accounts for the large proportion of a certain favoured class of 
people in the higher services of the railways. 

I have exhausted the time at my disposal, and I should like to con¬ 
clude by repeating what I said towards the beginning of my speech. If 
this motion goe»s to a division, I for myself and my friends would con¬ 
sider it to mean that we v'ant the fullest freedom to be preserved for 
this House to legislate in whatsoever manner it likes for the purpose of 
setting up a managing agency syspem, call it a Statutory Railway Autho¬ 
rity or by whatever name you like, and that the unfettered right of the 
successors of this House shall be maintained in regard to the amendment 
of such a Statute. It is in that sense that I and my friends will take 
a vote upon this question. (Applause.) 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): 
Although I was not a member of the London Committee that dealt 
with the question of Statutory Railway Authority, I should like to say a 
few words as to what happened. I was a member of the Delegation, and 
the question was brought up before us. Honourable Members will find 
that in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, a definite 
recommendation has been made that the Statutory Railway Authority 
should be set up by legislation of the Central Legislature. Raja Bahadur 
Krishnamachari, I think, was rather hard upon the members of the Com¬ 
mittee when he complained that there was no mention in these proposals 
before us, of the authority which was to set up the Board. It has been 
explained, and, I believe, correctly, that that question was taken out of 
*the purview of the London Committee on the ground that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee had seizin of the entire question of legislation 
on the future Constitution. If that was so then it did not lie with the 
London Committee to make any proposal that the necessary legislation 
should be made by the Central Legislature and not by Parliament. That, 
to my mind, is the real issue before this House at the present moment, viz., 
whether legislation setting up a Statutory Authority should be by the 
Indian Legislature or by Parliament, and I entirely agree with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, that we should be responsible for setting 
up the Railway Authority, such as is proposed. It is not necessary fco 
give at length the reasons for this claim of ours. As has been pointed 
out, we have to raise the revenues, it is the Central Legislature that is 
responsible for the money that is to be spent by the railways and, there¬ 
fore, it is right that this House, whether the present Legislature or the 
Federal Legislature, which will come into being afterwards, must legislate 
on the subject I believe, there is complete agreement as regards this 
point on this side of the House. The members of the London Committee, 
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one after another, I mean those who have already spoken, are agreed that 
the needful legislation should be enacted in India and not in England. That 
is really the point we have to decide upon in this debate. If that is agreed 
to, then it seems to me, questions of detail do not really arise for discussion 
at the present moment. I admit that the criticisms which have been 
levelled at the sketch proposals by my Honourable Mend, Mr. Neogy, are 
very searching and very instructive, but if we are claiming the right to 
Legislate for the Railway Authority of the future, it ^ust be left to the 
Legislature when it takes up the matter to frame proper proposals f° r 
purpose. 

Raja Bahadur Or. Krishnamachariar: What is the point in \our London 
Committee ? 


Sir Abdur Rahim: I am coming to that. The London Committee has 
made certain suggestions as regards the constitution of the Railway 
Authority and its functions. Now, that is a matter for the Legislature 
when the proper time comes to consider and to consider very carefully as 
to how far they are going to accept those proposals. If we were asked at 
the present moment to accept everything that is there, undoubtedly the 
proposals are open to criticism, but these are mere skeleton proposals, and 
it must be open to the Legislature, whenever it legislates on the point, 
to review the entire position and to come to a proper conclusion as to how 
far it will accept these proposals as the principles on which legislation 
should be based. The paper that we have before us is not very explicit 
on all the points. It could not well be. The subject is very extensive 
and you would not expect that, in the few pages that are before us, we 
should have all the important matters, that require consideration, dealt 
with properly. Take the question of control of policy which the London 
Committee unanimously agreed should be vested in the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the Federal Legislature. That is clearly laid down. As regards 
what comes within the scope of such control of policy and how that control 
is to be exercised, that is a matter which requires very careful consideration. 
I suggest that that has to be examined in detail and definite provisions have 
to be made as to how the Legislature is to exercise its control, what 
opportunities it will have for exercising adequate control over the policy 
of the Railway Authority. But we have got the principle laid down that 
the Federal Government, and the Federal Legislature will control, for 
instance, the policy of rates and fares and other similar questions of policy 
that may arise. 

Now, it seems to me that it has been very forcibly pointed out by 
Mr. Neogy, that if the Budget is not to be subjected to vote, the oppor¬ 
tunity for laying down the policy for railway administration will be very 
meagre indeed. It is perfectly true and cannot be denied that presentation 
of the Budget is the proper occasion when the policy of an administration 
is reviewed, and that is done by means of what we call *'token cuts’ \ 
I do not know that it was intended that even token cuts should not be 
allowed. In any case, so far as the members of the London Committee 
are concerned, from what we have heard from them, it was surely their 
intention, and, I believe, they are agreed now, that full opportunities must 
be given for discussing the policy of the Railway Administration. If that 
*so, it really becomes a matter of detail in what form that opportunity 
should be given. Token cuts are the proper form and the ordinary procedure 
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in such eases, and I do not know that the members of the London 
Committee ever intended that that power should not be available to ttie 
Legislature. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): They are silent. 

Sir Abdur R ahim * Now, as regards the control of administration; in a 
matter of this sort, it must be very difficult to distinguish in many cases 
whether it is a matter of administration or a matter of policy. I do not 
think that the members of the London Committee contemplated or agreed 
that the Legislature should have no say at all as regards the administration. 
It seems to zne that that could not have been their intention, though no 
doubt the proposals are worded in very general terms and may be liable 
to that interpretation. If we are free to legislate on this point, we can 
clear up the position and we can lay down that, as regards day-to-day 
administration, the Railway Authority should be the sole authority and 
not the Legislature. To that extent we are all agreed; the day-to-day 
administration is not to be interfered with. But I do not think the 
members of the London Committee could have agreed that no question 
relating to the administration of railways should be debated upon in this 
House. Supposing it happens that there have been a series of accidents 
on a certain railway line. Would this House be precluded from discussing 
that? Certainly not,—and, it may well be argued that questions arising 
out of a series of accidents occurring on a particular railway relate to 
matters of administration and not of policy. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga !fyer: If you will read paragraph 2—under questions of 
public interest, certainly the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition is 
right, the House will always discuss such things. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Take, for instance, the unpunctuality of trains. That 
is a matter of administration and it surely could not have been intended 
that it should be taken out of the purview of the Legislature. No 
responsible Legislature would allow' that. Otherwise, it w T ould mean that 
th^ Legislature would have nothing whatever to say as to how the railways 
are administered. That could not have been the intention of the London 
Committee. I do think that, in many of these matters, the questions 
which will arise will have to be considered by the Legislature, who will 
deal with them. 

Now r , as regards certain broad questions of a constitutional character, 
which affect the entire constitution of India, I do hope the House will 
be given full opportunity to discuss the joint memorandum of the British 
Delegation regarding the future Constitution of the country. The House 
will then be in a better position to judge in what way some of the 
provisions suggested in these sketch proposals bear upon the future 
Constitution of the country. Until then, it will be very difficult for 
Honourable Members to understand some of the proposals. At present 
I say that the only issue before the House is whether this Legislature 
should legislate and set up the future Railway Authority or whether 
Parliament is to do that. The four alternatives mentioned by the Secretary 
of State are there and I need not read them out to the House, but it seems 
to me that it could not have been intended by those Indian Members of 
the Legislature, w r ho went to London, that the sketch proposals, should, 
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as they stand, be accepted as the principles upon which future legislation 
must be based. I take it, what was really intended—at any rate that is 
how I read these proposals—was that it would be better for the administra¬ 
tion of the railways if its day-to-day administration were entrusted to the 
hands of a Statutory Body. We have at present a Bailway Board, and 
what is wanted is that we should pass a Statute creating a Bailway 
Authority and entrust the administration of the railways to that body. 
That is really the gist of the present proposals. That proposition, I 
believe, will be accepted generally by the House. If that be so, then, 
as regards the rest, that is a matter to be considered at the ti m e when 
the appropriate legislative proposals be placed before this House. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras European): Mr. President, I do not wish to 
discuss the details of the report as those details have already been the 
subject of adequate discussion and will probably continue to be" the subject 
of further discussion as between those who went to London and those who 
stayed behind. The only purpose of my intervention at this stage is to 
make clear the attitude we have always taken to the question of legisla¬ 
tion in connection with the setting up of a Statutory Bailway Authority. 

I think it was I who had the privilege of saying last year in this connection 
that we saw no objection to this House having the power to set up by 
legislation this Statutory Bailway Board subject to the inclusion in the 
Constitution Act of a clause embodying the principles to be followed in 
such legislation. In other words, we agreed to the alternative mentioned 
as alternative No. 3 in paragraph 5 of the Beport of the London Committee, 
and I think Sir Abdur Bahim, in what I may be permitted to describe 
as the very reasonable and statesmanlike attitude that he was prepared 
to take, indicated that that is the line he would be prepared to take. 

Now, Sir, I should like to impress upon the House, if I may, the 
importance of achieving an agreement on this vote, if possible. I under¬ 
stand that the proceedings of this debate are to be forwarded to the Secre¬ 
tary of State or, at any rate, that is our suggestion to the Honourable the 
Commerce Member. Therefore, if this debate goes forward with some 
general agreement as far as legislation is concerned, surely it is bound to 
have very great effect upon the consideration which His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will shortly be giving to the matter. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, in a very powerful speech, put forward a fifth alternative which is 
not included in the Committee’s report. As far as I understood his alter¬ 
native, it was that this House should have the right and power to legislate 
and that its successors should have the right and power to legislate without 
any reference to a Constitution Act and without any reference to any re¬ 
servations which might be placed hereafter in the hands of the Governor 
General. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: May I just explain what I meant? In one part of 
my speech I referred to a section in the South Africa Union Act and I 
said that the House will be perfectly right and willing to have a section 
like that in its new Constitution Act, the rest being left entirely to the 
discretion of the Central Indian Legislature for legislation. 

Mr. F. E. James: I find very little difference, Sir, between that attitude 
and the proposal put forward as alternative No. 3 in paragraph 5 of the 
report. It may be that there may be some difference of opinion as to the. 
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number of principles that should be enunciated in the Constitution Act but 
if mv friend, Mr. Neogy, really is urging that legislation should be left to 
this House subject to the enunciation of general principles in the Constitu¬ 
tion Act. then surely there is no difference of opinion between us. What I 
wish to urge is that, if possible, this House should put on record as its 
opinion that legislation so passed should be subject to the laying down in 
the Constitution Act of general principles as to the formation of the Board. 
That is the line which we take and that is the proposal which we should 
support. We shall not be able to support any proposal which would, in 
fact, feter the discretion of Parliament at this particular juncture in laying 
down the general prinieples on which the Board should be organised. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: They may not be the general principles to which we 
might agree. There is a world of difference as to what are called ' ‘prin¬ 
ciples* ’ by different people. 

Mr. F. E. James: It is impossible to say precisely what they should be, 
but the general principles would be those sketched in this report. 


Mr. K. C. Neogy: No, no. 


MK E. James: My Honourable friend has no justification for saying 
that that is not going to be the case. I have as much justification for 
saying that that will be tbe case as he has for saying that it will not be 
the case. 

The only object that I had in rising to speak at this moment was to 
remind the House that a vote on this question, if it is to be of value, 
should be a vote with as much unanimity as possible. We are prepared 
to support the alternative which I have mentioned, but we cannot support 
the alternative that Mr. Neogy has enunciated as far as I can understand 
if. The legislation we advocate is the legislation that I have referred to 
which is mentioned on page 2 of the report. We cannot at this stage 
suggest that Parliament shall have no right to put into the Constitution 
Act a clause laying down the fact that there should be a Statutorv Rail¬ 
way Board and that it should be formed on a certain definite principle. 
If Mr. Neogy presses his vote, we shall have to vote against it. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am not at all afraid of that. 

Mr. F. E. James: I am quite sure you are not. On the other hand, 
if we can achieve something unanimous, the effect of this on His Majesty’s 
Government will be more satisfactory than if we present a divided vote 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will probably be faced with some difficulty when the actual question is put. 
Honourable Members no doubt realise that, in these token cuts, the 
words within brackets are mentioned just to give an indication to the 
Government and to the House as to the subject which the Mover of the 
cut motion would like to discuss on that particular motion, and when the 
question is actually put, in fact those words are not mentioned and they 
lo not form part of the question. Of course, each Honourable Member 
may have in his own mind a particular aspect of the general question on 
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which he is voting, but the Chair can realise that in this particular matter 
there would be considerable difficulty. It is necessary, if possible, to arrive 
at the greatest measure of agreement amongst the various Parties on this 
point, so that, if the report is to be forwarded to the Secretary of State 
and to the British Government and they are to be guided by what has 
been expressed in this House in framing their report, the House might 
have indicated something definite on which the British Government might 
go. The Chair will have no objection to put the question with a formula 
if there is general agreement. The Chair has been thinking about this 
matter and it just suggests, as a tentative proposal, the following formula 
which the Leaders of Parties might discuss during the Lunch interval. 
It is this: 

“That legislation, both initial and amending, regarding the constitution and func¬ 
tions of the Statutory Railwiy Authority, should be by the Central Legislature in 
India.” 

That is a formula which might probably afford the greatest measure of 
agreement and the Chair thinks the various Leaders of Parties might 
discuss over the matter, so that, if there is a general agreement on that 
point, the Chair will put the question in that form. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I rise to support the proposal made 
by my Honourable friend. Mr. Neogy, that the legislation as regards the 
establishment of the Statutory Railway Board should be passed by this 
Legislature, and this Legislature should possess also full powers as regards 
the amendment of that legislation. My Honourable friend, Mr. James has 
made a proposal in order that there should be unanimity. I feel for the 
proposal made by Mr. James, unanimity is not necessary at all, because 
Mr. James is suggesting that we should leave to Parliament the general 
principles of the Statutory Railway Board, and we should request Parlia¬ 
ment to leave the filling of the details to us. Mr. President, is there the 
least doubt or suspicion in any Member's mind that the details with 
regard to the Railway Authority will ever be passed by British Parliament ? 
The British Parliament, even if they have the desire to legislate on the 
details of the Statutory Railway Board, will not have the time for it. * 
Therefore, there is no point in saying we should go to Parliament with our 
Resolution and tell them that they should legislate on the principles of the 
Statutory Railway Authority and they should be kind enough to leave 
the details to us. If the Parliament wants to do something, they only 
want to legislate on the principles concerned. Therefore, unanimity on 
that proposal is not necessary. If unanimity is desirable, it should be on 
the point that the Indian Legislature should possess the fullest power as 
regards the legislation and the amending of that legislation. I, therefore, 
feel that, if unanimity is possible, let us have it on that proposal. But if 
unanimity is not possible, let us have a division on the proposal of Mr. 
Neogy, and, whatever may be the voting, it should be sent to the British 
Parliament. 

Mr. President, there is some difficulty which I personally feel in dis¬ 
cussing this question. My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, 
appealed to me several times that I should explain the report 
of the Committee that met in London. It is true that I was privileged 
tojbe a member of that Committee. But I am one of the unfortunate 
members who had to write the largest number of dissenting minutes. Still, 
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I shall try my very best to put before this House my own views on these 
proposals. I quite realise the apprehension which some Honourable 
friends feel in transferring or delegating the authority to another body in 
this matter. This hesitation is felt by all people. When we ask the British 
Government to transfer their authority to us, they feel some hesitation as 
to how we shall make use of that authority. Similarly, when the Legisla¬ 
ture is asked to part with its power in favour of some other organisation, 
it is quite natural that the Legislature should feel some hesitation and some 
doubt as to how that other organisation is going to utilise that power, 
but the Legislature has to make up its mind on the main principle, and that 
principle^ is this. Is the Legislature willing to delegate its authority in 
part or in whole to another organisation in the matter of our railway 
management ? Let Honourable Members make up their mind on that 
principle, let them fight over that principle if they like, but, if they once 
make up their mind on that principle, whether it is desirable to delegate 
their authority to some other body or not, then it will be easier for them 
to understand the implications of this report. My own personal view is 
this, that for the proper management of our railways, it is a desirable 
thing to have another organisation which will be endowed with authority 
by the Legislature. That authority to be established should be representa¬ 
tive of aU. the important interests of this country. If we could devise an 
organisation of that kind, I, for one, will have no hesitation at all in trans¬ 
ferring the fullest power to that Authority. What is, therefore, necessary 
Is this. We should see whether the Authority which we are going to 
establish is an Authority which is likely to command our confidence (Hear, 
hear), and if that Authority commands our confidence, let us not cavil 
at the fact that we are not going to have the power to vote on Budget 
vr we are not going to have the Public Accounts Committee. I, therefore, 
feel that what the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition said was right 
that, if we have the fullest power to pass legislation, if we have the fullest 
powder to amend that legislation, then certainly the question as to the 
form of the Statutory Bailway Board is a minor one. You will naturally 
then ask, what was the use of the Committee that met in London. The 
use of the Committee that met in London was to make suggestions on 
which the Statutory Eailway Board should be established by this Legisla¬ 
ture. As regards the suggestions made by the London Committee, I 
would say this, that the Members of this Legislature almost unanimously 
demanded that the Members of the Statutory Authority should be appointed 
by the Federal Government itself. I must say here that it is a matter 
of great congratulation to us that we were almost unanimous on that point. 
The second point in this connection is the authority to remove the Mem¬ 
bers of the Statutory Railway Authority. On this point I want to say a 
word of personal explanation. On this point, I have not written a minute 
of dissent, and the reason is this, that I felt that, in a matter of this 
kind, one must be always ready to make a compromise. I felt that, if 
Government would accept the proposal made by the Members of the Legis¬ 
lature, namely, that all the Members should be appointed by the Federal 
Government, then, I, for one, would make the compromise and be ready 
to give the power of removing the Members of the Railway Authority in 
the hands of the Governor General. Unfortunately from the memorandum 
of the Secretary of State, it is clear that the Government are not willing 
to accept the recommendation made unanimously by the Members of the 
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Legislature, that the Members of the Bailway Authority should be appoint¬ 
ed by the Federal Government. If Government are not willing to accept 
that recommendation, I am free now definitely to say that the power of 
removing the Members of the Bailway Authority should also be in the 
hands of the Federal Government. Mr. President, this power is absolutely 
necessary to be put in the hands of the Federal Government, and the 
reason is this. Who is ultimately responsible for the good or for the ill 
of the Indian railways in this country ? This report makes it quite clear 
that if there are losses on account of the working of the Indian railways, 
then those losses will have to be made good by the Indian people and by 
the Indian Legislature, Supposing that the Bailway Authority, which we 
establish, make losses for one year or for two years, the Federal Minister 
asks the Bailway Authority to make certain changes in their adminis¬ 
tration and the Bailway Authority refuse to do that and continue incurring 
losses, is any body going to maintain that when the Bailway Authority 
refuse to make changes as suggested by the Federal Minister and on account 
of their refusal to make changes in their administration, they incur losses, 
the Legislature should be asked to pay for those losses ? Therefore, any¬ 
body who thinks over this matter will agree that if the Legislature is to be 
responsible for voting the money to meet the losses to be incurred by the 
railways of India, then the power of removing that authority must remain 
also with the representatives of the Legislature. (Hear, hear.) 

There are some other points in connection with which my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Neogy, asked me a few questions. I do not think I need give 
him replies to all the questions, but he asked a question as regards the 
authority of the Auditor General. I feel that the Auditor General will 
possess all the authority over the railway accounts which he possesses over 
other accounts. It is true that this report does not make everything clear, 
but, when we were drafting the report, we were not drafting a Statute, 
and when we said in the report that the accounts of the Railway Authority 
will be certified by the Auditor General, what we meant was that the 
Auditor General will possess over railway accounts the same authority 
which he possesses over other accounts. 

There is one more point on which I should like to say a few words, and 
that point is this. We are all generally agreed that there should be an 
organisation for the management of our Indian railways, but the question 
is, what sort of organisation it should be. My own view is that that organi¬ 
sation should be so composed that all the important interests will be 
represented on that organisation. (Hear, bear.) It is true that the report 
mentions the qualifications which the Members of the Railway Authority 
should possess, but it is not enough that these Members should possess 
those qualifications. What is necessary is that these Members, who will 
form the Railway Authority, should be so appointed that all the important 
interests in the country shall be represented on that Board. Take, for 
instance, the interest of agriculture which is one of the largest interests 
in the country, and that interest should be represented on that Board. 
Similarly, the interest of the railway employees should be represented. 
Take the composition of the London Transport Board which has been 
recently formed to manage the transport system in the City of London. 
We shall find that the Government of Great Britain have taken steps to 
put on that Authority a distinguished Member belonging to the Trade 
Union movement. I, therefore, feel that, when this Statutory Board is 
constituted, we must see that that Board represents all the important 
interests in the country. Secondly, I feel that if the Board is to be a small 
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one as is recommended, that Board should consist of whole-time people. If 
the Board is to supervise the working of a large railway system, the Board 
must meet from day to day; otherwise the appointment of this Kailway 
Authority, instead of doing any good, may do harm, and our railway ad¬ 
ministration may be neglected. 

Sir, let us remember that whatever may be our intentions in creating' 
the Kailway Authority,—and I feel that our intentions are quite good an^d 
-we all feel that by the appointment of a Kailway Authority there will be 
better supervision on the railways,—sometimes our intentions are not given 
effect to. The other day I mentioned the establishment of the Central 
Advisory Board and the Honourable Member in charge of the Department > 
of Railways stated, and he was very proud to state to the House, that that * 
Board met twice in a year. I do not know how many hours of work they 
did during those two days. Sir, if this Statutory Authority is going to meet 
twice or three times a year, let us know that now, because, if the Statutory 
Authority does not meet regularly throughout the year, it is much better 
that we should preserve our present system and discuss railway matters 
for at least a week. That will give us better results, because we discuss 
the railways now for at least a week; but if the Statutory Railway Authority 
is not going to sit in continuous session in discussing railway administra¬ 
tion, it is much better that that Authority should not be established. I, 
therefore, feel that we should make it absolutely clear that the Members 
of the Statutory Railway Authority should be whole-time public servants 
and must be willing to give all their time for the railway management, and 
for nothing else. 

Sir, I do not wish to take any more time. I feel that on the whole the 
House will serve the interests of the country by voting for the motion of 
my friend, Mr. Neogy. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Bast Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
would remind the House that this debate must conclude at 3-15 as origins 
ally arranged, and the Chair proposes to call upon the Honourable the 
Commerce Member to give his reply at 3 o'clock. Honourable Members 
will keep that in mind when they are speaking. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Sir, I must say I am in a very happy mood r) 
especially after the progress of the debate in the direction in which it has 
progressed I am very much in trouble owing to a toothache, and I wish 
I had the same energy as in 1932, when I opened the debate on this parti¬ 
cular question* then T could have spoken in louder voice, but fortunately 
the occasion has not arisen for raising the voice. On the contrary, I 
should lower my voice, if possible make it as low as the voice of the Leader 
of the Opposition who gave us a very wise lead, worthy of the career of 
responsibility that he has behind him He did not say ‘'Reject the Railway 
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Board”. On the contrary, he said “Accept it”. That is also the attitude 
that my friend, the Leader of the Democratic Party, has taken up. He 
was a doubter, rather a frivolous doubter, in 1932, and he said, while reply¬ 
ing to me on this identical motion: 

“I do not mind telling the House that my attitude towards its proceedings for 
some ^ time Jias been one of amused indifference and for very good reasons. .... It 
' ‘quite ‘evident that the people outside this House do not take us seriously.” 

That was in 1932, and the very fact that, from an attitude of amused 
indifference, he has risen to one of constant vigilance, and, from an attitude 
■of not taking us seriously, he has taken us more seriously than we expected 
him to take, I can say that the cause which I supported on that occasion 
has the support today of the Leader of a greatly radical party in this House, 
the Democratic Party, namely, the setting up of a Railway Board. On 
that point, it is a matter, for us, of supreme satisfaction that the House 
has spoken with one voice and one mind. We want a Statutory Railway 
Board; the dispute is as to what form the Statutory Railway Board should 
take; what powers this House or the Statutory Railway Board should have 
or should not have. I can understand also the doubts as to whether this 
'House should legislate in the matter or the British Parliament. I was 
asked by my friend, the Secretary, probably now of the Democratic Party, 
Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Laughter): “Why is it that you did not make it 
“-quite clear in your report that it should not be Parliamentary legislation?” 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar has conclusively answered him why. 
He said “the limitations under which we worked”. He also said how by 
one member on behalf of the rest of them the matter was prominently 
placed on the very first day before the Secretary of State, and I would leave 
it at that at present. When the Committee had another Committee over 
, it, it was only a sub-committee so to say—an expert Committee of the 
•Joint Select Committee; and when we were asked to work within certain 
limits, surely we cannot be blamed if we did not put in a note of dissent: 
it was not within our province to put that note of dissent . . . 

Mr. B. Das: It was not within your power to add any note of dissent. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I say, once it is ruled by the Chairman of a 
Committee, you have two alternatives left—either to perform what is known 
in this country as pedestrian politics (Laughter) or to bow to the Chairman's 
ruling and continue your work. We were not treating that Committee 
'with indifferent amusement; we were rather serious-minded people, work¬ 
ing with very serious-minded men; and in this connection I must give a 
rich tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State, who gave to us 

* every facility necessary to form our conclusions and who gave to us, within 
the prescribed limits, the fullest opportunity for ^ discussion and dispute 
(Applause), and nobody was more disputatious than Diwan Bahadur Rama¬ 
swami Mudaliar or Mr. Yamin Khan. Our Muslim friends fought much 

* better than we Hindus: they were put in the forefront of our battle; it is 
*'/they who performed all our work first; we were only the sappers and miners 

the Muslim army in this Statutory Committee. (Laughter.) T must also 
bhere -refer to the work that was done by the * London experts. I must 
Express my.‘gratitude and the. gratitude of every-one of the Committee, for 
-•alb-the support that’they, gave to us (Hear, hear), to clarify our position, 
*4o * define our-position, and even to write'our notes of dissent. .Mr. Joshi 
v«aid* that he has* written' -the largest number-of them. I am not good at 
^arithmetic, -but-all of us f have competed with .him in the writing of marginal 
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notes; we do not call them notes of dissent—no—they are marginal notes. 
We wanted the Committee report to be unanimous, and it is unanimous on 
one fundamental point. That is the establishment of a Statutory Railway 
Board. (Hear, hear.) The scope of the Statutory Railway Board was 
very clearly put by me in my speech in 1932 on the floor of this House, 
and 1 am glad to say that is exactly the view that this Committee has 
also put in the preamble: I said: 

“I do say even now that we must exercise a good deal of control in regard alike to 
policy and programmes of capital expenditure. The State Railways of India are 
really going to be controlled by the State; but they should not be run by politicians 
to subserve political interests. Politicians will always have axes of their own to 
grind. That is true not only of the Indian politicians; it is true of politicians all 
over the world. At least in politics, there is only one tribe—that of politicians; 
there is no caste or class division or distinction so faT as politicians are concerned; 
and everywhere, wherever possible—it is not possible in England because they are 
private-owned railways, and private-managed railways—but it has been possible in 
colonies, it has been possible in other countries;—political interference has practically 
brought railways to something in the nature of a financial chaos.’* 

The central pivot on which this Committee places its report is this, that 
there can be and there shall be no political interference whatever. It is 
not a new view, so far as I am concerned. I said in my speech on that 
occasion—the 1932 debate on my token cut,—that the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration of the future “must no longer be the playground of the politicians’’. 
That one definite point has been gained today, because no one, who has 
spoken so far, not even my friend, Raja Bahadur Erishnamachariar, has 
taken exception to the fact that in the days when politics are going to have 
supremacy in this country, the politician must be definitely put within his 
limits and never permitted to put his hand into the financial administration 
of the lailwavs of this country, in other words, he must not play ducks and 
drakes with the finances of our country. That is the whole position in 
regard to the Railway Board, and that is a position, Sir, which, I am glad, 
has the unanimous sympathy of this House. 

Then, the question arises—shall it be Indian legislation or shall it be 
British legislation ? On that point we have explicitly stated in England in 
private, as it was beyond our scope as members of a Committee, that it 
should be Indian legislation. I believe, and I hope that the Government 
of India with an Indian Member in charge of the Railways will at any rate 
stand up for the Opposition view and insist that this House wants Indian 
legislation in the matter. It may be asked—why should you not leave it, 
as suggested by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to your successor, the Federal 
Government? Or do you want yourself to have the right of passing this 
Legislation? In the first place, I prefer the devil I know to the devil that 
I do not know, and secondly I will trust no future, however pleasant. I 
am certain I am speaking for everybody in this House, when I say, we 
would like to act in the living present, we would like to have an opportunity 
of examining the recommendations of the London Committee, to scrutinise 
it in committee ourselves. (Hear, hear.) And, after all, our recommenda¬ 
tions are not unalterable like the laws of the Medes and Persians; our 
recommendations can be turned down in committee. We ourselves are not 
committed to these recommendations as though we cannot alter them. In 
fact, Sir, when I approached, and when my colleagues approached, in com¬ 
mittee this question, we approached it with the apprehension that the legis¬ 
lation is going to be British Parliamentary legislation, and approaching it as 
we did with that suspicion we had to riddle it with our own opinions. As a 
matter of fact, when the choice was given to us on the last day to reopen 
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the question on the ground whether it should be Indian or British legisla¬ 
tion, we preferred to leave that question out as on the first day we could 
not decide it. Having come to our decisions, we were not willing to reopen 
the pact which we entered into with other communities, and we were not 
willing to go back or to revise our opinions. It was too late; most of us 
were home sick; we wanted to come away, and, therefore, Sir, we left our 
work where it was and in the form in which it is placed before this House. 
Not even Mr. Neogy, who ably and very very cautiously, I would say 
dexterously, almost intolerantly, if he could be intolerant on an occasion 
like this, had viewed our recommendations in a proper spirit. He approached 
it with a good deal of suspicion, but, having gone through them, he spoke 
like a statesman, he spoke with generosity, he spoke with tolerance, he 
approved of our recommendations. That, I consider, is the greatest com¬ 
pliment that I can give to Mr. Neogy himself. ’He began as a doubter, 
he ended as a believer. Who never doubted, never believed. He began 
with doubts, he concluded with certainties. All that we are now concerned 
with is the formulation of a formula, a common agreement, because nobody 
wants to divide this House; everybody wants a Statutory Railway Board; 
everybody also wants that it should be run on business lines. 

Then, the question that arises is this: can this Assembly lose some of 
its powers? Have not Honourable gentlemen, who went abroad, agreed 
to divest this Assembly of some of its powers, to divorce it of some of its 
responsibilities? No, Sir. We were very chary about that view. As a 
matter of fact, what is the responsibility and what is the power of this 
House ? You do not have a responsible Minister. Do you have ? I know 
Sir Joseph Bhore is as sweet as a siren (Laughter), and, therefore, his 
siren songs have made us think that he is acting like a Minister. It 
redounds to his glory, in spite of the Constitution, for, briefly, from a con¬ 
stitutional point of view, Sir Joseph Bhore is a railway autocrat, he is a 
commerce autocrat, responsible, so far as this House is concerned to nobody 
not even to the Leader of the House, for his responsibility is to the Governor 
General in Council, and the Leader of the House might differ from him 
in that Council. Sir, the responsibility of that Council and the Governor 
General is to Whitehall. Therefore, as at present constituted, this House 
has not got the scrap of a Constitutional Authority in regard to the admin¬ 
istration of the railways. And what is the authority that we are getting 
for a future House? That authority is nothing more and nothing less 
than this. We are securing for a future House a responsible Railway 
Minister, and, even under Sir Samuel Hoare’s recommendations, the Rail¬ 
way Minister cannot be left in the wilderness in regard to the constitution 
of the Railway Board. He has got a majority of the representatives in that 
Railway Board. (Hear, hear.) I myself, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Yamin Khan, 
who took such an intelligent and active part in that Committee and others, 
all of them, who were so devoted in getting for their country all that they 
could get, every one of them saw to it, every one of them recommended 
that this Railway Board must be constituted in all its completeness by the 
Minister responsible to the House. Their recommendation was simply 
that. It is understood as taking away some of the existing powers, namely, 
the exercise of the right of moving a token cut and the right to withdraw 
it with the consent of the House! That is the power which we have actually 
exercised so far in this House in this particular debate on this particular 
occasion! All of us have unanimously exercised that right. We will not 
have it. On the contrary, you will have the right of having your own Rail¬ 
way Minister who will be dismissed if you censure him, if you censure his 
policy which he recommends to the new Railway Authority . . . 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): We shall have no control over the administration of the railways. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: My friend over there whispers loudly enough and 
says we shall have no control over the administration of the railways. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: The Minister shall have no control. 

Mr. 0. S. Eanga Iyer: If my friend reads the report, he will find that 
the “Federal Minister responsible for transport and communications may 
at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for the 
purpose of discussing matters of policy and questions of public interest . 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: He will have no right of vote. 

Mr. O. S. Eanga Iyer: And, now, coming to votes at such meetings, 
“the Federal Minister will preside , and the Federal Minister may by 
order require or authorise the Railway Authority to give effect to the 
decisions of the Federal Government.” We get a Government which is 
going to be responsible to this House on matters of policy, and it shall 
Be obligatory on the Bailway Authority to give effect to such decisions of 
the Legislature. That is the position that we have achieved. Do you 
want the right of standing up on the floor of this House and moving some 
40 token cuts, or do you want power? I put it to my friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, I put it to Mr. Neogy, I put it to every one who has doubts 
on this 'matter. I want power. That power, Sir, we are getting. The 
Railway "Minister will be responsible to this House*, and the Bailway 
Authority will be responsible to the Bailway Minister. We say that he 
should constitute that authority. The Secretary of State says “I give 
him a majority 51 . Weil, Sir, if the records and the confidential docu¬ 
ments of the Government of India were to be placed on the table of 
this House, probably even this might have been a matter of dispute, be¬ 
tween the Government here and the Government there. I may say with 
my knowledge of what I saw in England of the campaign that is carried 
on against the Secretary of Stale,—I may say that one of the most 
important things on which they are fighting him is that there should 
be completes? railway control in the hands of Whitehall itself. I know 
that many gatherings have been proclaiming from the* housetops that 
they should not “surrender’ 5 the power of finance to the Indian people. 
They are asking for Sir Samuel Hoare’s head on a charger. Therefore, 
I say, much credit is due to Sir Samuel Hoare for having gone so far as 
he has gone (Cheers), and I am glad that even Mr. Gaya Prasad is 
generously joining others in applauding the Secretary of State. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) That is some consolation. I do not want to say—even though I 
have fought Whitehall as I have fought, and this report will bear witness 
to that fact, speaking for the team, no one in this House could have 
fought better and no one in this House could have fought more persist¬ 
ently, as Mr. Joshi bore testimony in one of his public declarations be<- 
fore going back to England—1 am not here to say what I did or what 
I failed to do, I am here to face the music. We have fought. We may 
have failed in certain respects; we have prevailed in certain other res¬ 
pects. We fought because we feared that it was going to be British 
parliamentary legislation. Our fight would have been less harsh, it would 
have been less severe if the Secretary of'State hadttold us that it would 
be Indian legislation- I said at the . Committee straightaway, that we 
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would make generous concessions right from the beginning if we knew 
it was going to be Indian legislation. As it was going to be British 
legislation, we had to approach this question with suspicion and so have 
we approached it. If it is going to be Indian legislation, I predict, many 
alteiations can be made without attacking one or two fundamentals, and 
if we attack those fundamentals, we may modify them without destroy¬ 
ing their essentials. If it is to be Indian legislation, our scheme can be 
revised by Mr. S. C. Mitra'and by Mr. K. C. Neogy with all the ability 
that they possess and all the patriotism that they undoubtedly have. It 
can equally well be revised by Mr. James and Mr. Yamin Khan with 
all the caution that they exercise—Mr. James from the British Parlia¬ 
ment's point of view and Mr. Yamin Khan from the Muslim point of 
view, and Sir Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Padshah and Dr. Ziauddin have 
also been supporters of that Muslim point of view to which we Hindu 
Members have agreed. 

Mr. S> G-. Jog (Berar Representative): You will look at it from the 
“Nationalist’s point of view. 

Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: And the best w r ay to look at it from the 
Nationalist point of view is to make agreements where agreements are 
necessary and not to deprive the minorities if the minorities insist upon 
their rights# Sir, to these, things we are willing to adhere, but this House 
must—I do not want to go into further details—this House must unani¬ 
mously agree that a Statutory Railway Board should be set up by the 
Indian Legislature as you have put in your formula. Whatever formula 
may be placed before this House, I may say that we will no longer be 
* doubters of the necessity for a* Statutory Railway Board. I do not mind 
the severe criticism that my Honourable friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggar- 
wal, levelled, together with others, against me two years ago. All those 
criticisms we have borne in mind. We have incorporated them in our 
re£>ort and now I hope he will not stand upon Achilles’ tomb and doubt 
Troy. Rome can no longer be doubted either, much less the necessity 
for a Statutory Railway Board. (Applause.) 

Sir CSowasji Jehangir: I hope I shall not be considered audacious if 
I congratulate my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, for the very 
eloquent speech ho made this morning. I am sure that all the Indian 
members of the London Committee—I was not one of them—regret that 
he was not in London and refused the invitation, I understand, that 
was extended to him by Government to go to London. Those who were 
in England at that time regret that they did not have the* genial company 
•of my Honourable friend- But what was the loss of those in England 
has been our gain today, because I am sure that, if my Honourable friend 
had been in London, he would not have made the speech that he made 
this morning, and the speech is the only compensation that those who 
went to London have on account of his absence. 

My Honourable friend raised some rather pertinent issues with regard 
to a Statutory Railway Board. He first blamed my friends who were 
members of the Committee for not having embodied in their notes of 
dissent a paragraph to the effect that legislation should be made by this 
House. But we have heard thq explanation from the lips of more than 
one Honourable Member that such an issue was ruled out of order. 
Then my Honourable friend talked of conflict of opinion that is bound to 

o 
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arise between the Government and the Statutory Bailway Board. I be¬ 
lieve what he meant was the conflict of opinion that may arise between 
the Statutory Board and the executive. That is always likely. It is 
very likely that the executive may try to get more powers than the law 
gives them, and it is stated that even in England the executive try to 
get more and more powers than the Mother of Parliaments ever gave 
them, through rules and regulations, and that point has been most care¬ 
fully and lucidly brought to the attention of the public in England by no 
less a person than the Chief Justice of England. But, so far as I 
understand these recommendations, brief as they are, it is not intended 
that the executive shall be the masters of the situation. The intention 
is that the Statutory Board shall be the masters and the executive shall 
be the servants? and 1 can only point again to paragraph 4 which clearly 
states that “the Bailway Authority will be responsible for the proper 
maintenance and efficient operation of the railways vested in them for 
the purpose of administration It is the Railway Authority that is res¬ 
ponsible, and if the executive do go wrong, the responsibility is not that 
of the executive, but of the Railway Authority. If the Railway Autho¬ 
rity is weak and allows the executive to become masters, then it is open 
to this House to pass such Resolutions or to express such opinions as it 
thinks fit and to insist that the personnel of the, Railway Aqjjjiority shall 
be changed. 

Mr. President, my Honourable friend then talked about the control 
which the Board will have over the executive. That is again the same 
question. If my Honourable friend, the Raja Bahadur, will allow his 
servants to get the better of him, he cannot complain that the servants 
dictate. It is his own fault. If this Railway Authority is going to allow' 
the executive to do as they like, it -will be the fault of the Authority 
and not of the executive- So far as I can see, Mr. President, due to these 
objections, my Honourable friend, the Raja* Bahadur, turned down the 
suggestion of a Statutory Railway Board. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : I said these conditions must be 
regulated with a proper set of rules. You must have a Statutory Board; 

I had no objection. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am very glad to hear it. If he had only said 
this at the beginning, I would not have made my remarks at all. 

I will just come to another important point which I might have referred 
to in Ihe beginning. We have been told by our friends here that they, 
while on the London Committee, were always in favour of legislation in this 
House. We are all agreed and I myself see no great difficulty, even 
from the point of view of the Government? in allowing this House to 
legislate. There were two Committees which functioned in London. 0n8 
was the Reserve Bank Committee and the other was the Railway Com*’ 
mitten. With regard to the Reserve Bank Committee, a Bill has al¬ 
ready been passed by this House. It was a Bill brought before this 
House based upon the report of a Committee that sat in London. The 
House was given a freei hand. It is always in the power of the Govern¬ 
ment to veto any Bill which this House may pass which, they do not 
think, is in the interests of the country. Why should not the same 
practice be followed with regard to the Statutory Railway Board? Why 
should not my Honourable friend sitting opposite bring in a Bill, based 
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upon this report, for the consideration of this House? Why should he 
not allow that Bill, which will follow the recommendations of this Com¬ 
mittee, to be subjected to scrutiny by a Select Committee of this House r 
and then, if the result is that this House turns down any fundamental 
principle, which Government think is absolutely in the interests of this- 
country, the Honourable the Front Benchers he.re and their master in 
London have the power to veto that Bill. I do not see the great diffi¬ 
culty. Time may be against them, but after all, although this House 
may be dissolved, another House must take its place before the [Federa¬ 
tion comes into existence;- If not this House, let its successor, after 
the next election, have the chance of going into the whole question of a 
Statutory Board on a Bill framed by Government, if they choose, em¬ 
bodying the principles that have been laid down in this report. Prom 
all points of view, looking at it even from the Government's point of view, 

I do not see where the danger comes in. From our point of view r 
wq certainly insist. From the Government's point of view, if they could 
do it on an important question like the Beserve Bank, why should they 
not do it with regard to a question like the formation of a Statutory Bail¬ 
way Board, and then they can wait if they choose, before putting that 
Bill into operation until the Federation begins to function. 

Now, there is one important point with which I do not agree in this 
report. My Honourable friends, who were members of the London Com¬ 
mittee, stipulated that all the Members of the Statutory Board should be 
appointed by the Federal Government, and their agreement to the rest 
of the report, I believe, w T as based on the understanding that their recom¬ 
mendation would be accepted. If the Federal Government is to appoint 
the Board, why should the .Governor General have the power of dis¬ 
missal ? It is a well known principle that the authority that appoints- 
is the authority to dismiss. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: We do not insist on that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I do- The Chairman is appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor General, Let him dismiss the Chairman, but the authority that 
appoints must he the authority that dismisses. That is a fundamental 
principle that is followed by all Governments and in all legislation. I 
do not see why we should vary it in this case. Even according to the 
suggestion made; by Government themselves, if the Governor General is 
to appoint three, let him have the power of dismissing those three. If 
the Federal Government appoint four, it is the Federal Government that 
must dismiss them. It was a’ principle enunciated in the Beserve Bank 
Bill. It is the principle enunciated in all legislation. I think the sug¬ 
gestion that appointments made hv the Federal Government should be 
upset by the Governor General merely after consulting, not on the advice 
of, the Federal Government is a wrong principle. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Neogy pointed out certain words in paragraph 5. He 
said “who was to decide, whether the Bailway Board was running the 
railways on business principle”? Who else but the Federal Government- 
and this Honourable House ? It is the Federal Government and this 
Honourable, House that lays down the policy for the Bailway Authority 
and for the executive, and, surely, ’ whether the railways are run on 
business lines .or not is $) question of policy. How such a misunderstand¬ 
ing could take place is beyond me. Ib is this House ( that has got to see 
with the Federal Government that the railways are run on business 
principles. 

o 2 
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I do not wish to take up any more time. There { is only one important 
issue that was raised and that was, how this House is going to express 
its opinions on questions of principle? The Budget is not going to come 
■Before this House for purposes of voting. It will be merely for. consi¬ 
deration. There are no details given in the sketch. The sketch is not 
supposed to give details. I presume that we shall have a general dis¬ 
cussion on the Budget as there is now. What do we do at present? 
We have a discussion and, so far as my experience of this House, goes, I 
Believe that general discussion is continued for the rest of the debate. 
Every cut is a general discussion. You may cut down the demand by 
Es. 100, but that is a general discussion, and, therefore, if you have 
your general discussion and then if you are given the power to pass Re¬ 
solutions or to express your opinion by some other method, you have got 
all the control that you have at present. We are to delegate our powers 
of critical examination of the Budget to the Statutory Board. Wev are 
to do that of our own free will, and if we only visualize, what the House 
is going to be like after the Federation with 400 or 500 Members, surely 
it is better that the Budget should be critically examined in all its de¬ 
tails by a body like the Statutory Board that will become more and more 
useful in times to come as it gains experience- Today, with a smaller 
House, with many Honourable Members absent and benches empty, you 
have a better chance of examining the Budget critically. If .we do not 
do so, it is not because wo are not able to do so, but because the machi¬ 
nery never intended that we should do so, and, therefore, the suggestion 
that the Budget should be critically examined by an expert body of 
non-otncials is a suggestion that should commend itself to this Honour¬ 
able Mouse, and this Honourable House should be willing to delegate 
those powers to a non-official body, keeping in its own hands the power 
of laying down the policy through Resolutions, as I believe it is intended 
that this House should be allowed to do. 

Sir, we were next told that this power of the purse, as it is called, is a 
great power. Yes, it is a great power, provided the Benches opposite will 
vacate their seats if we make a radical change in the Budget. At present, 
it is no power at all. You cut Rs. 100,—and my Honourable friends sit 
where they are smiling as they usually do and as they will continue to smile 
for years to come. It is no power at all, it is an eye-wash. 

An Honourable Member: We are thinking of the future. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Tn the future, what will happen when you make 
a substantial cut? The opposite Benches will say: 4 ‘We go, we are 
not going to take the responsibility for this cut, you come and take our 
places." That is going to be the position in the future. I would ask my 
Honourable friends—with regard to railways, will that be an advantageous 
position to be in? I suggest, I most respectfully suggest to this Honour¬ 
able House and to all the critics in India of the work of this Honourable 
and humble Assembly, that that would be a wrong step to take in the 
immediate future. 

Mr. F. 33. James: Why should it be humble? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Because my Honourable friend helps to make us 
humble (Hear, hear) on many occasions, because he and his friends have 
often helped to make us what we are. (Hear, hear and Laughter.) Sir, 
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while digressing on this subject, I do not exonerate ourselves. Sometimes 
we also are guilty, but certainly not as often as my Honourable friend and 
his friends. (Hear, hear.) Now the time is up and I must conclude. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I just remind my Honourable friend of the 
famous Biblical saying—“Blessed are the humble, for they shall inherit 
the earth". (Hear, hear.) 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Well, Sir, I will now conclude by saving that I 
hope the Government will see the wisdom of following the example they 
themselves have set with regard to the Reserve Bank by bringing in a Bill 
at a very early date to make it dead certain that there will be a Statutory 
Board as soon as the Federation begins to function. (Applause.) 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I would like to make it clear at th© outset that we do not propose 
to enter into a discussion of the merits of the proposal which has 
P ’ M ‘ occupied the time of the House on these two days. The proposal 
to establish a Statutory Railway Authority has occupied the attention of 
those interested in Indian railway matters for a very considerable time. 
We know, when the proposal was first made, how it was greeted. It was 
regarded as yet another method of whittling down the proposed reforms and 
circumscribing the powers of a responsible Government of India. Once 
misapprehensions have started on their course, it is a matter of no little 
difficulty to overtake and to dissipate them, but I venture to think that, 
though there may still be criticism, there is now no ground for anyone to 
doubt the good faith of the Government or the genuineness of their claim 
that they have been actuated by consideration for the interests of the 
railways of India. I would suggest that the association of representatives 
of this House in the discussions in London was happily conceived. It 
helped to dissipate incorrect ideas which had taken root and which were 
fairly widespread as to the intentions of Government, and I think the 
atmosphere in which those discussions were carried on ensured their consi¬ 
deration on their merits. I think there will be few dissentients from the 
view that the report that we have before us is going to assist substantially 
in the solution of our difficulties when we come to face the practical 
problem of: legislation. I think that the spirit which animated the members 
of the Committee in London is sufficiently shown by the very large measure 
of agreement which has been reached even on points of a controversial 
nature. In fact, as far as I can remember, there is only one point of real 
substance in respect of which the Indian members as a whole differed 
from their European colleagues on the Committee, namely, the question of 
appointments to the Statutory Railway Authority, the former, that is, 
the Indian members holding that all the members should be appointed by 
the Governor General on the advice of the Federal Government, the latter 
holding that only the majority should be so appointed and that the minority 
should be appointed by the Governor General in his discretion. There 
were, of course, other minor points of difference, but I think they were none 
of them so important as to disturb the general unanimity which pervades 
the Report. Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar asked me whether we 
could state whether the Secretary of State was going to stand by these 
proposals, I have no doubt whatsoever that the Government will generally 
stand by the main outlines of the sketch proposals, but at this stage all I 
want to say is that this debate will be forwarded to the Secretary of State, 
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and I have his authority for saying that the views expressed on the floor of 
this House will receive the most careful consideration before final conclu¬ 
sions are reached. In regard also to the important question of legislation 
which will be necessary in order to give validity to conclusions which will 
finally be reached in regard to the Statutory Railway Authority, I am 
equally to say that the views expressed in this House will be conveyed to 
the Secretary of State and they also will receive most careful and serious 
consideration. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: May I here ask the Honourable the Railway 
Member whether the Government of India will be prepared or his Depart¬ 
ment will be prepared to back the view generally expressed that the legis¬ 
lation should be Indian legislation ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: My Honourable friend must wait and 
see. (Hear, hear.) 

I have said that I was not in a position to make any statement in regard 
to this question of legislation for the simple reason that no decision has yet 
been taken. A decision is being postponed so that the views of this House 
may be placed before His Majesty’s Government before a final conclusion 
is arrived at. 

« 

Now, Sir, turning to the actual cut with which we are dealing, I would 
say that this cut is really not a censure motion. The intention of a censure 
motion, I take it, is to blame Government for doing something which they 
ought not to have done or for abstaining from doing something which they 
ought to have done. In this particular case, all we are doing is that we 
.are coming before the House to say that we have arrived' at no definite 
conclusion, but that its views will be placed before the authorities concerned 
and every consideration will be given to these views before a decision is 
taken. I think that in those circumstances the most appropriate course 
would be for my Honourable friend, the Mover, to withdraw his motion 
and I ask him to do so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur ourri Orissa: 
Muhammadan): May I know, Sir, what is the view of the Government in 
connection with the two Muhammadans on the Statutory Railway Board? 
in patience, he will come to know later an. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: That also, if he will possess his soul 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I am glad that the motion which I moved 
has resulted in a full-dress debate on this very important question. 
Honourable Members who proceeded to London as members of the 
Committee as well as those who were here have expressed'their views in the 
fullest possible manner. This debate has been very interesting and 
instructive, and I am glad that my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
has kindly promised to forward this debate to the Secretary of State for 
India. We also note his assurance that the Government have not come to 
any definite conclusion with regard to the points mentioned in the London 
Committee’s report. Under these circumstances, .... 

[At this stage, the Members of the Democratic Party began to consult 
each other as to whether the motion should be withdrawn or not.] 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member is evidently feeling some difficulty. The real 
difficulty with which the House is faced today is this that a cut motion is 
not really the means by which an authoritative expression of opinion can be 
ascertained by the means of a vote of this House. It is to be done by an 
independent motion. So, if this motion is pressed to a division, and since 
a cut motion is always considered to be a censure motion, the Government 
and certain other Honourable Members will be bound to oppose it though 
the Honourable the Commerce Member has made it perfectly plain that it 
is the intention of His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India to place the 
views of this House as expressed in today’s debate before His Majesty’s 
Government before any final decision is arrived at. The Chair has been 
told that the object of the sponsors of this motion and the object of the 
Independent Party, the Democratic Party, the Nationalist Party and the 
Centre Party is that they desire to convey by this motion their opinion 
that the Constitution Act should merely contain a clause requiring the 
establishment of a Statutory Railway Authority, and that its constitution, 
functions and powers shall be subject to legislation, initial as well as amend¬ 
ing, in the Indian Central Legislature. (Applause.) This will go on record 
and will be available for His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Now that the result of the mutual agreement 
has been so clearly placed before the House by yourself, I find my course 
very clear. It is not necessary for me to enter at length and reply to all 
the controversial points raised by several Members in this House on the 
merits of the motion itself. Even my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, 
speaking from that somewhat questionable neighbourhood (Laughter), is also 
quite at one with us in demanding that the authority which will bring into 
existence this Statutory Railway Authority will be this House or its suc¬ 
cessor, I mean the Central Legislature! Under these circumstances, 

p * • • 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: I did not say “successor”. I trust no future, 
however pleasant. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend says that he trusts no 
future. If he does not trust the future, why did he go to London to 
support the Railway Authority which will come into existence in the future ? 
It is not, however, necessary for me to pursue this point any further. In 
view of the assurance given by the Honourable the Commerce Member that 
the Government have not made up their mind with regard to the question 
which is under discussion and that a copy of the debate will be forwarded to 
the Secretary of State for India, and as a result of the agreement mutually 
'arrived at between the Parties, I crave the indulgence of the House to 
withdraw my motion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : As a matter of constitutional propriety, may I suggest that this 
Resolution be formally moved and decided upon by this House, otherwise 
it would not be known whether all the sections of the House agreed upon 
it. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order: 
A Resolution or a motion cannot be moved except in accordance with the 
Standing Rules and Orders. The Chair has made the position very clear 
and it thinks it is clear. 
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Several Honourable Members: We accept it. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The next 
motion is by the Nationalist Party. 

Indianisation of the Railway Services . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, I move: 

‘‘That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.’* 
(Indianisation of the Railway Services). 

Sir, the question of the Indianisation of the railway services has been 
engaging the attention of the Indian public for nearly half a century, if 
not more. In 1886, when the Public Service Commission was appointed, 
Indian public opinion expressed itself in unequivocal terms in favour of the 
Indianisation of the superior services in the Indian railways and in 1910 
when the Islington Royal Commission came out to this country, the same 
question was pressed home by the Indian public. I find that, at page 844 
of the report of the Islington Commission, 16 recommendations were 
formulated for the purpose of giving effect to* progressive Indianisation of 
the railway services. At that time, as we find from paragraph 4 (page 838), 
the objective was limited and different, for the Royal Commissioners there 
write: 

“We recognise that owing to consideration of policy it is necessary to maintain a 
nucleus of officers imported from Europe.” 

That was the objective in 1910. But in 1917, when the declaration was 
made as to the future policy of the Government of India, we find in the 
reply given by Mr. Edwin Montagu, since embodied as the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, the following words: 

“Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide for the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of Indian administration.” 

Commenting upon these words and upon the report of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Committee that preceded it, the Lee Commission, in their 
report, at page 17, summarise the position as follows: They say: 

“We do not propose to argue the case for Indianisation de novo. The question was 
among those remitted for consideration to the Islington Commission, and the various 
relevant considerations were fully discussed in their Report. Subsequent to the 
signature of that Report, and before orders were issued on its recommendations, the 
announcement of August, 1917, had entirely changed the constitutional outlook. In 
the words of the authors of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, the success 
of the new policy ‘must very largely depend on the extent to which it is found 
possible to introduce Indians into every branch of the administration*. Recognising 
that Indianisation must be a long and steady process*, they recommended that 
recruitment of a largely increased proportion of Indians should be initiated without 
delay, if the Services ‘are to be substantially Indian in personnel by the time that 
India is ripe for responsible government*.** 

On the next page, page 18, they say: 

“In the days of the Islington Commission the question was ‘how many Indians 
should be admitted into the Public Services ?’; it has now become ‘what is the minimum 
number of Englishmen which must still be recruited?* ** 

That was a new orientation of policy adumbrated by the preamble to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, to which reference is here made by the 
Lee Commission. We have, therefore, to see how far the promise given in 
the Act of 1919 and subsequently reiterated in this report of the Royal 
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Commission lias been given effect to. The subsequent recommendation on 
the railway services is contained at page 23 of the Lee Commission report, 
where they say: 

“State Hallway Engineer*.—Superior Revenue Establishment t State Railways .— 
We understand from the evidence placed before us that the present rate of recruit¬ 
ment (taking an average over the departments a3 a whole) has been designed with a 
view to securing, as soon as practicable, a cadre of which, out of every 100 officers, 
50 shall have been recruited in India and 50 in Europe. The date at which this 
cadre may be reached is, we are informed, dependent on the provision of adequate 
training facilities in India. Measures with that end in view were advocated by the 
Islington Commission and we are informed that facilities have already been provided 
to a limited extent. We are strongly of opinion that the extension of the existing 
facilities should he pressed forward as expeditiously as possible in order that recruit¬ 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as practicable up to 75 per cent, of the 
total number of vac nicies in the railway departments as a whole, the remaining 
25 per cent, being recruited in England.’* 

Now, Sir, I do not know how far the Government of India have carried 
out the recommendation of the Lee Commission. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

But what I do now is that, judging from the classified list of State 
railways establishment published in 1933, I only find the name of an Indian 
here and there and in all the superior services of the State railways there 
hardly occurs any Indian name to justify the assumption that was made 
in 1919 and 1924 that, with the progressive realisation of responsible Govern¬ 
ment in this country, there would be a steady Indianisation of all services 
in the higher appointments. This question has not been raised in this 
House today fqr the first time. Ever since the reformed Legislative 
Assembly took office, this question has been brought forward again and 
again to the notice of the occupants of the Treasury Benches, and what has 
been their reply? Their reply has invariably been that “We are training up 
Indians to take responsible posts in the State Railways and that a beginning 
can only be made from the bottom, and as trained Indians are not available 
for filling up responsible offices in the higher grades, it would be a matter 
of time before the Indianisation demanded by the public and promised by 
the Parliamentary Statute would be effected”. I admit, Sir, that under the 
pressure of the Assembly or it may be under the pressure of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Statute, the Government have established a college here for the 
training of Indians in the higher grades of the railway services. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That college has been closed down. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: My Honourable friend says that the college has. 
since been closed down. That is Indianisation in progress. 

What I should like to know is this. What we really want is a scheme 
of progressive Indianisation, not merely a scheme which depends upon the 
steady flow of Indians from the lower ranks to the higher ranks, but a 
steady recruitment of Indians and their association in all grades of public 
services. There are various departments of State railways v Inch do not 
cull for any technical knowledge which is not possessed by Indians. Take, 
for example, the Stores Department, the Engineering Department. The 
Indians have made very competent Engineers in the public services and I 
have not the slightest doubt that they would make equally competent 
Engineers in the railway services. Then we have the Traffic Department 
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and other Departments mentioned in this book froih which it would be 
clear that the Indianisation of the State railways need not necessarily 
depend upon the out-turn from the Indian colleges even if they existed. 
Therefore, I submit that Government have not really implemented their 
promise of Indianising all grades of the Indian State railway services and 
my best vindication in support of my argument is the book published by 
the Gover nm ent themselves. I should, therefore, ask this House to carry 
this motion and further to demand of the Government an annual state¬ 
ment showing the progress of Indianisation in all grades of railway services. 
That, I submit, is the least that the House can demand (Hear, hear), 
and I am perfectly certain that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should have no objection to preparing and laying on the table of the House 
a statement of the progressive Indianisation of the railway services in this 
country. Sir, I move. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Cut motion 
moved; 

“That the demand under head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab; Sikh); Sir, there is no doubt 
that the general sympathy of all in this House is with the Leader of .ho 
Nationalist Party that Indianisation should proceed at a much more accele¬ 
rated speed than at present. It is the desire and wish of all of us that 
our own countrymen should take a more and more active part in the ad¬ 
ministration of this country in all its spheres and we claim that as of 
right and not as a matter of grace only. That that is our right is admitted 
even by the Government in Great Britain, and not long ago, even the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Macdonald, admitted that to appoint anybody 
in an office for which an Indian is fitted is most unfair and injurious to 
Indian interests. But this motion, coming as it does on the Railway 
Budget, does not appear to be as appropriate as it may be on the General 
Budget. I cannot imagine more Indianisation than at present exists from 
top to bottom. It is our good fortune that during the lifetime of* this 
Legislature, which is considering the present cut, the Member in charge 
of the Railway Department, who was appointed two years ago, is our 
own countryman. The next position, that of the Financial Commissioner, 
formerly held by a European, thanks to Sir George Schuster, is now held 
by our own countryman, Mr. P. R. Rau. Indianisation is being accele¬ 
rated day by day. We find that in the new appointments every year no 
less than 75 per cent, of the appointments offered are always for Indians. 
That is a very satisfactory state of affairs, situated as w*e are at present, 
and I think our thanks are due to the Government, both here and in 
England, that such high positions which control the patronage and power 
in the lower grades of administration are held by Indians. But too much 
of this Indianisation appears to be another name for urbanisation as we 
see it. 

A good many or most of the jobs which are said to go to Indians go to 
the urban interests which are microscopic considering the vastness of the 
country. The rural people not being resident in the cities, but being in 
the rural areas, neither get enough information nor enough support from 
the administrative offices regarding vacancies or appointments; and they 
who in justice are entitled to a greater and greater share in the services are 
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being ignored for no fault of the high officials but for the system. To 
begin with, education only came in the urban areas, and all the office 
staff like Superintendents and others got the appointments, because they 
were living in the areas in which the offices existed, and they, out of 
natural sympathy for their own kinsmen and for their own relations, always 
helped their own kith and kin living in urban areas. I only desire that 
Government should at this time give more and more share to the educated 
classes like engineers and others who have spent vast sums of money in 
England and in other countries to acquire technical education and they 
should be provided opportunities to develop their own education and their 
own experience and give it to the service of their motherland. I know 
that a very large number of people trained in foreign countries in engineer¬ 
ing and traffic and other branches of railway administration, who belong to 
the rural areas, are sitting idle for want of any openings. I, therefore, 
think that the Honourable the Railway Member and the Financial Com¬ 
missioner of Railways should give their sympathetic consideration to the 
claims of the rural interests so that they might be given a larger and larger 
share in the administration of the different branches of the railways. 

I said, to begin with, that I feel happy that the pace of Indianisation 
in the higher places has proceeded very satisfactorily as we find in the 
person of the Railway Member and the Financial Commissioner; and other 
appointments like the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Railway, the Director 
of Administration, the Deputy Director of Administration, the Director of 
Finance and many other high appointments in the Railway Board and 
below it are being held by our own distinguished countrymen, and we 
should thank the Government and the Secretary of State for having done 
all this in such a short time and at such a good speed. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I rise to support the motion 
before the House, but I do so with a provision. If this motion is meant 
to be a censure on Government, I think it is hardly called for. If it is a 
motion that is intended to keep Government wide awake and to stimulate 
them to further Indianisation, it has my entire support and I think the 
intention of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, is this and, if so, 
may I tell him, I support him. Sir Hari Singh Gour rightly says that 
Miere are very few Indians in the higher spheres of railway administration. 
I know one who holds a very exalted position and who is a very able 
administrator, I refer to Mr. Singh, the Agent of the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way, whom I do hope we shall soon see occupying a portfolio in Government 
ns a Member of the Railway Board. I know another Indian who was the 
Chief Controller of Stores in the North Western Railway and who is now 
ti budding Member of the Railway Board, either Statutory or otherwise. I 
also know a number of other Indians who are holding good appointments, 
but it is surely asking far too much indeed, it is not fair to expect—may I 
quote a simile—to promote a private to a General unless he goes through 
a careful training and stage by stage promotion. And considering that this 
demand for Indianisation in this House has not been of long duration, 
ab'vut 15 years .... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Fifty years. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: The seed may have been sown 50 
years ago, but I think we may take it that it starts from 1921 when it 
became very acute. I repeat, considering that this demand has been 
pressed on the attention of this House for about 10 or 15 
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years, the figures given by the Honourable Member in his Budget 
speech are very enlightening and satisfying. I do think that the Railway 
Board is endeavouring its utmost to supply our demand for Indianising the 
services. Indeed one has only to scan the list of new officers and of those 
who pass competitive Railway examinations in India to realise that almost 
98 per cent, of the passes in this country are Indians. I would add,. I 
think it is a rare thing for the Secretary of State or the High Commis¬ 
sioner for India to appoint any officer from England for Indian railways 
except it be for some specialistic appointment. Holding this view, I do 
think, the Railway Board is faithfully carrying out the duty so clearly 
enunciated by Sir George Rainy when he gave this House in 1929 the 
startling figures that the percentage of Indians recruited recently to superior 
services had gone up to 72 or 75 per cent. What more does this House 
want? 

Sir, I do think, Sir Hari Singh Gour’s motion has served a very useful 
purpose if it be only to awaken the Railway Authorities or the Railway 
Board to the need of providing adequate training for the sons of this 
country to enter into the highest spheres of railway administration. 
Today we have an open competitive examination for entrance for such 
posts, but I do think it was a great mistake and a great administrative 
error to have retrenched the Superior Railway Officers Training College 
at Dehra and to have given it over to the army authorities for the Indian 
Military Academy. I call the serious consideration of the Honourable 
Member to the necessity for this country to have a superior railway 
training college. As I said in my speech in the general discussion on 
the Railway Budget, it was vitally necessary for this country to be in a 
position to supply all its railway needs from the smallest to the largest 
engines, and you cannot do this if Government continues to maintain their 
studied policy of indenting for all these requirements from England and 
the Continent. T can almost liken this tragedy to the cultivation of 
cinchona. India is the home of malaria and yet the Government of India 
studiously indents at a very high rate maintained by monopolists for its 
quinine from Java, instead of starting large cinchona plantations in this 
country. The same thing applies to the railways; and, if Sir Hari Singh 
Gour's motion has the effect of stimulating the Railway Board to a further 
sense of its duty, it will have served a very useful purpose and he will 
have my entire support. 

There is, however, just one thing and it is this: in our quest for Indian- 
isation or Europeanisation or Anglo-Indianisation, call it what you like, 
cr as my friend. Air. Neogy, once put it, “Gidneyisation”, one must never 
forget the fact that after all, Indian railways only want the best men as 
officers, and you must go through the mill and training from the lowest 
to the highest: you cannot—indeed it would spell disaster to—expedite 
Indianisation at the expense of efficiency. With this important provision, 

I have great pleasure in supporting the motion before the House. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-AIuhammadan 
Rural): Sir, for sometime past I am keeping myself in touch with the 
grievances of the Indian staff on the E. I. Railway system, and I regret 
to state rhat the impression that has been made on my mind is that at 
least on fhe E. I. Railway the interests of Indian employees are sadly 
neglected. 
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Under the new Divisional system, officers have lost touch with the staff. 
The Divisional Superintendent is quite unapproachable, while the 
Transportation, Commercial and Staff Superintendents are either too much 
tied to their tables or have no desire to maintain contact with 
their staff. I really do not understand as to what useful purpose 
it serves to have a senior scale officer as Staff Superintendent on each 
Division. If he is meant simply to register the decrees of Transportation 
and Commercial Superintendents, it will be in the interest of economy to 
have a junior scale officer on that post. It should be the duty of the Staff 
Superintendent constantly to go out on the line and study the grievances 
of the staff. 

It is now some years past that it was declared ihat all racial discri¬ 
mination in the matter of appointments and promotions had ceased to 
exist on State railways. But how is this policy actually being carried 
out on the JB. E Bail way ? In reply to one of my questions, I was told 
that there was not a single Indian holding the a]jpointment of Assistant 
Station Master or Platform Assistant on big stations like Howrah, Asansol, 
Mughalsarai, Allahabad, Lucknow and Cawnpore. My information is 
that similarly there is not a single Indian holding the post of Assistant 
Yard Master and Yard Master. Does it not look strange that with 
hundreds of Indian Assistant Station Masters and Station Masters serving 
-on the E. I. Railway, there should be found none competent enough to 
manage the post of Assistant Staiion Master or Platform Assistant? 
The reason lies in the way in which rules regarding promotion are framed. 

An Indian Assistant Station Master, after reaching his maximum on 
Rs. 70 has got to get into the Si ition Master's grade on Bs. 80, after 
ihat into the Assistant Station Master’s grade on lls. 85 and Bs. 95 only, 
and then into the Station Master’s grade on Its. 120 per mensem, etc. etc. 
A Number-Taker, after waiting a life time on the maximum of his grade 
pay, Bs. 70, gets into the grade of Head Number-Taker on Bs. 110 and 
is provided promotion to the post of Yard Supervisor, which posts do not 
exist at least on some Divisions of the E. [. Kailway. Under these rules, 
what chance is there for an Indian employee to rise to higher posts of 
Platform Assistants and Assistant Yard Masters? 

Some arrangements may be made to bring Jndian Assistant Station 
Masters and Tload Number-Takers on the relieving list and to promote 
them to higher subordinate posts. Under the present rules, they have 
no tdiance of promotion to these posts. 

As regards the Superior Officers, a cry has been raised, I think since 
the time when the late Mr. Gokhale was here, that the railway administra¬ 
tion is a peculiar instance of extravagance. Complaints have been made 
from year to year, but no proper heed has been given. Now, we have 
readied a stage, we hate reached a critical moment, we have reached a 
crisis, when not only this House, but oven the Honourable the Commerce 
Member and his Department have to take stock of the whole thing and 
apply their minds very seriously. Railways ought to be run on commer¬ 
cial lines; if they cannot afford to bear the burden of this high rate of pay, 
it is necessary that a little reduction in the pay of Superior Officials should 
be made. I for one at present have no mind to give any constructive 
proposals as to what should be done. It is for the Department to find 
out as to how much reduction is necessary, if you want to carry on the 
railway administration on really economic lines. It is for you to sit 
together and put your heads together and to find out how much economy 
can be effected. With these observations, I close my speech. 
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Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): Sir, I have 
much pleasure in supporting the motion of my Honourable friend, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour. He has dealt in details about the various Commissions which 
were sent out to redress the grievances in this respect; therefore, I shall 
not deal with that aspect. Our gallant friend, Sir Henry Gridney, has 
also dealt with that point to some extent, but I want to say one word 
about what he said. He was of the opinion that the grievances about 
Indianisation were being duly redressed by the Railway Authorities. I 
do not agree with him as far as that point is concerned. I know the 
Railway Authorities are doing their level best to bring about Indianisation, 
and it'is a matter of great satisfaction that, within two or three years, 
they have been able to show T a great deal of progress; but that is not 
sufficient. We want the pace to be hastened. This is the proper time 
when the principle of Indianisation should be strictly followed. 

The recommendations of the Lee Commission are not given effect to 
in their proper spirit, and I would like that the Honourable the Railway 
Member should take them seriously. Sir, it is not a matter of mere 
obligation that the railway services should be Indianised, but we feel that 
it is a question of our right, because we Indians have invested over 
800 crores of rupees in the railways. I, therefore, appeal to the Railway 
Board to do their level best to bring about Indianization as early as 
possible. I know there is Indianisation at the bottom, but there is no 
desire to Indianise the services at the top. There are a few Indians as 
Officers at the top, but their number is much inadequate. I, therefore, 
hope. Sir, that before the new reforms are introduced, there will be 
sufficient Indianisation in a true sense. With these words, I support the 
motion of my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Sir, it is rather in a half-hearted way that I am on my 
legs now .... 

An Honourable Member: Then don't get up. Why should you? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: On this side the motion has been made by my esteemed 
and illustrious Leader, Sir Hari Singh Gour, and on my right I find I have 
my Honourable and gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidnev, who is never in 
the right—-he is always in the wrong. (Laughter.) Sir, this question of 
Indianisation of the services in the railways has attracted the attention 
of the Indian public for well nigh fifty years, and year after year we have 
been discussing it on the floor of the House, but so far as'the principle 
goes, both the Treasury Benches as well as the Non-Official Members of 
the House are agreed that the services in the railways as well as in other 
departments should be completely Indianised, and there is absolutely no 
difference of opinion on this issue. But the real difficulty, having agreed 
to the principle, in translating that principle into practice, is so great that 
we are compelled to bring the question before this House every year— 
has become more or less a hardy annual—and discuss it exhaustively, in 
order to press it on the Treasury Benches as if it is a live issue. 

Sir, this is a question which relates to the very existence of Indians. 
The Bailway Department with its huge revenues, with its all pervading 
nature and with the numerous departments it has under its control can 
certainly Indianise the services if they desire to do so, because we Indians 
naturally look to the Bailway Authorities for more and more of our people 
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to be absorbed by the railway administration every year. My friend, Sir 
Henry Gidney, is probably in a happy position. When he was in England, 
he made so many speeches, and probably he has returned to this country 
with the satisfaction that he has achieved what he really wanted. I am 
glad to find that he has risen to support the cut moved by my friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. He is a man. It is very difficult to say whether 
he is a fish or whether he is a fowl. Whenever he finds that he can get 
an advantage on that side, he styles himself as a Statutory European. 
When the question of Indianisation comes in, he gets up and says that 
he is an Indian. (Laughter.) So I find that my immediate neighbour is 
in a very happy position. He wants to have it both wavs, but I would 
like to make an appeal to my friend: I think he should make up his mind 
once for all. If he wants to go with the birds, let him do so; if he wants 
to go with the beasts, then he should go with the beasts. So he should 
make up his choice once for all ... . 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Would I have supported this motion 
if I were not a Statutory Indian ? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: Our main difficulty in the railways is, we have not 
merely to fight the Europeans, but also the Anglo-Indians. 

Lieut-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: No, no; not a bit. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: If you will compare the services al the top, you will 
find that almost all the highest posts are monopolised bv Europeans; you 
will find many departments in the railway services where >ou will not be 
able to find even a single Indian occupying any position of responsibility. 
Leaving aside the top services, the next service of any importance in 
respect of advantage and pay is monopolised by Anglo-Indians, and, to 
some extent, I must say with great respect to my friend, we have to fight 
these people too. My friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has often said that they 
must have a lion’s share in the railway services .... 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I have always been a lamb over here. 
I have never demanded a lion’s share. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: My friend has all along been saying 'that it is the Anglo- 
Indian community which has built up and developed the Indian railways, 
and, as such, that community should get preferential treatment in all 
the departments of the railways of this country. If my friend is prepared 
to join hands with us and live on the standard of life which w r e Indians 
are adopting, if he is prepared to accept jobs and posts on the scales of 
pay which are offered to us Indians, w T e for our part would be perfectly 
prepared to embrace him in our fold. I am told, Sir, that the higher 
officials ofc the Government,—I do not know whether it is the Secretary 
of State or who it is,—had issued instructions, when the campaign of 
retrenchment was progressing, that Anglo-Indians should not be touched, 
that the pay of Anglo-Indian employees should not be reduced in such 
a way that it will affect their domestic life. Sir, an Anglo-Indian like a 
Bara Saheb wants all the comforts, he wants a big bungalow, he wants 
all the amenities of life like a European, and, therefore, this community 
has been agitating for the retention of all the privileges they have been 
enjoying all these years, with the result, we understand, that confidential 
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Instructions were issued, so that their pay or allowances should not be 
touched in a manner which would reduce their comforts or affect their 
domestic life, which necessarily meant at the cost of the Indians in the 
service. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gi&ney : I challenge the Honourable Member 
to produce one order which says that the pay and other allowances of 
Anglo-Indians should be retained as higher than that given to Indians. 

Mr. S. (3*. Jog: As regards the question of Indianisation, I find, at page 
77 of this Bed Book, two tables have been given, and I should like to read 
to the House a few figures: 

“It will be observed that the Indian element In the Superior Services has lisen 
from 28*02 per cent, on State-managed and 17*74 per cent, on Company-managed 
railways m 1925, to 38 *79 per cent, tu State-managed and 32 *13 per cent, on Company- 
managed railways in 1935. by a corresponding reduction in the European element. 
Among the Indians, the percentage increase b\ communities in 1933, as compared 
with 1925, is as follows.'* 

I have no desire to tire out the patience* of the House with a detailed 
examination of these tw*o tables, but I would recommend the House to go 
through them. 

Then, in paragraph 78, it is stated: 

“Turning to the subordinate staff on scales of pay lising to Ks. 250 per mensem 
and over, the corresponding figures are as under. 1 * 

They are very interesting reading, and from that you will find how 
4 pm. slow is the pace of Indianisation. Whether it is a motion for 
censure or whether it is only an academic discussion, I am not con¬ 
cerned in the least; what we have to see is the substantial nature of it. 
If you are really making progress, I must say that this does not satisfy 
the aspirations of Indians. It is a very slow process. What the Bailway 
Department should do is, they should stimulate the aspirations of the 
Indians, they must open schools and give training to Indians on technical 
lines, and they must see that Indians are provided in all the branches 
in greater numbers. If there are no educational facilities, you must see 
that they are provided. It is no use saying, you must start from the 
beginning and it will take years before you rise to the top posts. You 
must start schools. Yo'u must give technical education, and you must 
take some boys by a direct process of recruitment, and you must make 
a deliberate attempt to take more and more Indians in all the branches of 
the railway services. I have given notice of a cut motion, No. 95, for the 
purpose of drawing the attention of the Bailway Board to the fact that the 
apprentices, who have been trained by the railways for higher technical 
services, have, not been provided for after the completion of their training 
course. As my Honourable friend has just pointed out, even the exist¬ 
ing schools, where Indian aspirants get some facilities for training, have 
been closed. I have got a few cases which I am bringing to the notice 
of the authorities concerned. 1 know of a case where a boy, after hav¬ 
ing been trained, has been -without any employment for the last two 
years. I have got similar cases. Even after persistent and consistent 
attempts on my part for the last tw r o years, the boy is still wandering 
on the roads inspite of his technical education and high university career. 
I want the Honourable the Bailway Member to find out such cases 
where people have been trained and have qualified themselves for higher 
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jobs, but have not been provided for. If they are not provided for, it 
will have an adverse effect in stimulating technical education. If people 
find that men who have been trained for the last so many years are still 
unemployed, what effect would it have on those who would like to have 
more technical knowledge and education. I know of many departments 
in the* railways where Indians do not find a place at all. Although the 
Government have agreed in some respects to the principle of Indianisa- 
tion, still I must say that they have not got a free mind in this respect. 
'Government want to exclude Indians as far as possible. I do not think 
that they are working out the principle of Indianisation in a proper spirit. 
They want to exclude Indians as far as jjossible. They do nob want to 
encourage higher training, because they think that it is the preserve of 
the Europeans first and the Anglo-Indians next. This idea of preserving 
this department for the sons of Europeans and Anglo-Indians must be 
abandoned. Look at the Indian population, look at the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity, and look at the number of Europeans. Consistently with their 
number and education, more and more Indians should be provided in 
this department. Take, for instance, the Transportation Inspectors who 
get a pay of Rs. 500. I am told that in this Branch there is not a single 
Indian, though the number of posts is about 25. I am talking of the 
G. I. P. Railway, because I have not got the figures for the other railways. 
Take the Station Masters who draw Rs. 395- Even here the number is 
very small, even negligible. There are District Controllers drawing 
Rs. 345. There is another department which is called the mail and pas¬ 
senger guards department. Throughout this line, there is not one Indian 
Passenger and Mail Guard. Why this diffidence, why this mistrust, 
why this distrust of Indians? Distrust of Indians is still the policy ot 
the higher officials of the railways. The Railway Department must change 
their angle of vision. Just as in other departments you must begin feo 
trust the Indians- Why should you not place an Indian as a> Mail and 
Passenger Guard? Why are you not prepared to trust Indians? The 
policy of the Railway Department still seems to be not to place Indians 
in positions of trust, or to give them executive jobs. They might be given 
some unimportant jobs, but where the executive line is concerned, there 
Indians are excluded entirely as it were. It does not matter whether it 
takes a few years more or less, but I want the Railway Member to 
change his policy entirely. The association of Indians in an increasing 
number is a necessity for the time being, and we, on this side of the 
House, will not be satisfied with this slow pace. You must make a very 
bold attempt. You must show that you are really sincere about it. It 
is no use pleasing the Assembly once a year by giving them a few figures, 
just to give a higher percentage. We are not concerned with higher 
percentages. 

As Sir Hari Singh Gour ha’s suggested, let us have a detailed exami¬ 
nation, a detailed statistics of all the services to find out how many 
Indians there are, and probably we shall be surprised to find .that there 
are a number of branches where you won't find even a single Indian. 
We are not prepared to go by averages, we are not prepared to go by 
these figures that you have given here. They should give us more statis¬ 
tics so that we shall be able to examine the matter more carefully and 
scrutinise it much better. Till then we will not be satisfied on this side 
of the House with* this slow and halting process of Indianisation. You 
must look at it as a question of great importance. You must look at it 
as a question with which the bread and butter of Indians are concerned.- 

D 
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We want to* show that we also can carry on the administration of the* 
railways with success. It is a training ground, and we must associate* 
ourselves more and more with the railway administration. We are for¬ 
tunate in having an Indian at the helm of affairs. I could have excused 
an European in charge of the portfolio neglecting the aspirations of the 
p'eople. But it is a matter of pride to us and to the House that ^ we 
have got an Indian Member in charge- We hope that during his time’ 
this pace of Indianisation will go on at a rapid rate, and our aspirations* 
will soon be realised. I again appeal to the Honourable Member in 
charge that he should pay more and more attention to this question. I 
heartily support the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy (Burma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): I remember this Indianisation question with some respect and 
I have a fond recollection of the occasion, because, in 1931, when I first 
came to this Assembly, Mr. Shanmukham (now Sir Shanmukham) Chetty 
offered me the first chance to make my maiden speech for which myself 
with my constituency am highly grateful to him, and on that occasion 
I spoke at length regarding the fate of Indians. I must say one or two- 
words regarding the remark of my Honourable friend, Mr. Jog, against 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. He accused Sir Hari Singh Gour that he changed 
fiis robes too often in the green room of the Legislature, but this is the 
fate of India. From Jaichand to this day, the ruination of India has- 
been brought about by her sons. If there were no change of robes, the 
ratio would never have gone from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d, and the Reserve Bank 
Bill would not have gone untouched from this House. However, this is 
our fate. One thing I must say that, in other parts of the world, a 
country is meant only for the sons of its soil. England is for the Eng¬ 
lish, Scotland is for the Scotch and Ireland is for the Irish, but my 
friends on this side of the House forget that India is for all, excepting 
the Indians. Before I speak anything on the Indianisation question, 
may I ask the Honourable Member in charge, why there is differential 
treatment between Indians and Indians. Can he say whether he consi¬ 
ders that our Anglo-Indian brethren are the sons of India or not, and, if 
so, why there is this invidious distinction between Indians and Anglo- 
Indians ? An Indian Guard gets Rs. 70 to Rs- 80 at the utmost, while 
an Anglo-Indian or an European, if he js placed in the same position, 
draws -from the beginning Rs. 180 to Rs. 200. Why this distinction ? 
Could there be no saving if the two scales were made equal? 

An Honourable Member: God has made them fairer. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Thank you. I do not know if there is 
any such invidious distinction in any other railway, but this obtains in 
our blessed Assam Bengal Railway. Regarding Indianisation, we have 
heard a lot. People are going to the round table, the oblong table, the 
cipher table, in London, and so- many other places. They are the blessed 
few. Our rulers and the Members in charge t hink that by this hood¬ 
winking they will- console India, but India is not a little child today^ 
Indians have got a little wisdom. They know what is salt and what is 
sugar. ' At least they could realise it. I want to make ei few cutting re¬ 
marks on a few points. They selected Members from this House, but 
they did not ask the Legislature to elect them. They had selected Members 
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in order to show that they got Indian representatives, but may I ask the- 
Honourable Members opposite, how they could substantiate that they 
were real Indians and not Government people ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): We are discuss¬ 
ing Indianisation* 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: Yes, this is also Indianisation. In all 
these things, the claims of Indians are overlooked. We should not be 
surprised that in the railways, Indianisation is going on slowly. I have 
just heard from my friend over there reading that there are a few posts- 
thrown to Indians like the bones thrown by the butchers in the road to 
the dogs. That is, I am sure, not for giving effect to the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Assembly for Indianisation of the railway services, but more# 
to solve economic depression which is sweeping over the {railways, and 
that is also like beggars’ alms to the blessed few. This in no way could 
be regarded as an attempt for Indianising the services by the Honourable 
Member in charge. However, we have heard many things. We hear 
many big and long vocabularies which almost break our jaws to utter, 
and also we often enjoy much sweet jugglery of words, but what are be¬ 
hind them? There are hardly any deeds to substantiate those. Only 
sweet words, but that won't do. We are hungry millions. The opposite 
side should not forget that we are crying for our bread, rather curry and 
rice, nay, a morsel of rice, but they think that these parliamentary 
etiquettes and colossal hoax and similar other things will quench our 
thirst and satisfy our hunger. What an irony of fate, Sir. However, I 
am fully at one w T ith Sir Hari Singh Gour that this cut motion should 
be carried and that it will show at least that this House has strongly 
protested against such attitude of the Government. With these words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): I should like to* 
say a few words on this question. The Indianisation of services is a 
hardy perennial. This includes the civil, military and railway services. 
We are now concerned with the last one. I think I will not be out of 
place to mention that only the other day the question of the Indianisation- 
of the I. G. S. was discussed in the o/ther House. Our grievances about 
Indianisation are twofold. First, the want of acceleration in the number 
of recruitment in the subordinate services and also in the lower ranks of 
the Superior Services. Secondly, the want of direct recruit¬ 
ment to the higher ranks of the Superior Services if suitable and 
qualified Indians are available. I think I will be told by the Government 
that qualified Indians are not available. I will say, and even I can quote 
instances where Indian engineers qualified with foreign degrees and with 
experiences in the United Kingdom and the Continental Railways are 
available. Further, Indians of the subordinate services, who were re¬ 
cruited ten years ago or even more before# are sufficiently trained in the 
railway working. If these two sources are tapped, I do not think that 
there will be a dearth of suitable Indian candidates for filling up the 
higher ranks of the Superior Railway Services. But, Sir, if by Indianisa- 
tion the Railway Authorities take it to mean Anglo-Indianisation, I for 
one would not like to see such acceleration of Indianisation. I would like 
to explain myself, Sir, a little more clearly, because my Honourable and 
gallant friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, probably will misunderstand me. 
What I mean to say is that if the community.-of my Honourable and 
gallant friend is found to be the best suited for particular branches of 
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railway service, I have got no grudge against them for holding the major¬ 
ity of the jobs In such branches and services. So far as the Anglo- 
Indians are concerned, my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, year in and year 
out dins into our ears that liis community is the best suited for the 
railway services in all branches. This re m inds me, Sir, of a story which 
I read long ago. There was a set of swimmers in a pond who became 
expert swimmers as no one else was allowed to come and to learn swim¬ 
ming in the pond. Even if some adventurous person desired to come to 
the pond for learning swimming, he was told by these expert swimmers 
that he should not come down to the water unless he actually became an 
expert swimmer. I think, Sir, this is exactly the argument of my Hon¬ 
ourable Mend, the representative of the Anglo-Indian community. He 
does not like the idea of allowing any other community to enter the rail-* 
way services to prove whether they are more suitable for such services. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is a distinct mis-statement, 
Sir. 


Mr. Bhuput Sing: A man cannot learn swimming without going into 
water, and so a man, however otherwise qualified he may be, cannot 
prove himself efficient for a particular service unless and until he has got 
the fullest chance of entering into the prohibited area of the railway 
services. With these words, Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. Amar Hath -Butt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, it was not my intention to take part in this debate (1 Voices: “Why? 
why?”),—because I knew full well that all in this House, not excepting the 
Government Members, were for Indianisation and no one was against the 
principle of Indianisation at the present moment. But when I found that 
my Honourable and gallant Mend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, came out 
with figures to show that there has been sufficient progress in Indianisation, 
I join issue with him. Sir, I have just now got some Classified Lists 
of Indian railway employees, and a glance at the list of employees will 
•it once convince the House that almost all the names therein, both of 
the higher appointments as also of the subordinate staff, are mostly 
European names. Sir, it is not known whether some of these gentlemen 
bearing European names have a complexion darker than mine, but the 
very fact that European names find place in it almost exclusively show 
that they have been given appointments because of European names, 
and I may take it that probably most of them are not true-born Indians. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Are you a true-born Indian? 

Mr. Amar "Hath Butt: I believe nobody can deny that. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Question. 

f 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt: Sir, I beg to draw the attention of the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member as also of the Financial Commissioner and of 
the Member of the Bailway Board who is present in this House to the 
fact that, in the list of Transportation Inspectors, the names,—Green, 
Smith, Huntly, Hyrapiet, King, Ogg, Eennick, Rundlett, Clarke, Hard, 
Hamilton, Voller, Butterfield, Bemil, Hawksworth, Mongney, etc., etc., 
occur without any break. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Bural): No Indians ? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: They are Statutory Indians. Let us presume 
that they are Indians, but that they are a distinct comm un ity by them¬ 
selves, cannot be denied. We have so often heard of the distribution of 
patronage in the matter of services according to comm uni ties. I regrets 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, is not here, but at least my friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim is here to press for communal representation in the 
services. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

I, lor one, of course, do not want communal representation in any State 
service whatsoever. But, Sir, if this House accepts the principle that 
there should not be any test of efficiency, but that, whether these rail¬ 
ways were to run at a loss or not, there should be communal representa¬ 
tion at certain percentages, I think then alone can they press for communal 
representation. 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan (East Central Punjab: Muhammadan): But you. 
do not believe in it? 1 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Fortunately I do not believe in it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Hejwy Gridney: But why criticize the other com¬ 
munity ? 

I 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: But I ask, if so-called Indians, bearing 
European names, are to be considered as true Indians, is there not one 
amongst Indians bearing Indian names, who is qualified to hold a post of 
these Assistant Station Masters, Yard Inspectors, etc., which are filled 
only by men with such names as I was reading before this House? Sir, 
I beg to submit that I have every sympathy with the Anglo-Indian com¬ 
munity and I am not one of those who want to stand in the way of their 
legitimate aspirations. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney: Thank you. 

i 

Shaikh Sadiq Hasan: Only lip sympathy? 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I have been charged with insincerity, but 
the community about which I am speaking, and its representative in this 
House I think, knows me too well and I deny the charge. Be that as it 
mav, what I beg to submit is this—am I to understand that Indians with 
Indian names are not efficient enough to discharge the duties of a Yard 
Inspector or Transportation Inspector, and so forth, and how is it that 
we only find the names of such gentlemen bearing European names? 

An Honourable Member: Why don’t you change your name? 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, I have been asked to change my name; it 
is too late in the day to change my name, and then; probably I shall? 
have to forgo my degrees and sanads from the High Court which is not 
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possible, and for my profession there is no necessity to do so, but 
from that, let the Anglo-Indian community have their due share of the 
services; but, at the same time, why not let in those Indians bearing Indian 
names? Why not let in some of those, who bear Indian names, also m 
tho§e services"? Sir, at the present moment I find in the case of the bigger 
stations Station Masters drawing Es. 300, Es. 400 and Es. 500 a month, 
but none bearing any Indian name. Sir, I am told that apart from, the 
pay there 's the question of their other emoluments. I have .no. direct 
evidence to prove it in this House, but what I claim is a proper distribution 
both of the higher and subordinate offices amongst Indians. .1 won’t 
grudge even Europeans, who are qualified to hold the higher appointments, 
Bolding them, but, Sir, the progress of Indianisation should be faster than 
what it is at the present moment, and on that I think everyone on this side 
of the House is agreed, and I think Government also accept that principle, 
and I only seek to draw the attention of the Honourable the Eailway Mem¬ 
ber to this fact that there are certain services, even the subordinate staff, 
which are wholly or almost wholly composed of men bearing European 
names. I do not know whether they are Indians, Statutory Indians or 
Europeans, but we are entitled to form the conclusion that they are probably 
not Indians. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Is my Honourable friend aware of 
the fact that those men, whose names he quoted, started this railway ser¬ 
vice on Es. 20, Es. 25 and Es. 30 a month, and that they are merely now 
Teaping the reward of long service, and that, in five or ten years times, 
■they will be superannuated ? • 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am told that within five or ten years there will 
he no more Europeans. Sir, I have consulted the previous classified lists, 
and I find that some of the names which appear here do not find their 
place in those lists. Are they not, therefore, new recruits? I challenge 
my friend to disprove it. They are new recruits. I would request the 
Honourable the Commerce Member to see more to the employment of 
Indians. Of course, I do not want him to exclude Anglo-Indians if they 
would choose to call themselves Indians. But their recruitment should 
not be to such an extent that their names should cover the whole of the 
pages of this classified list. It looks as though India has taken to European 
names only and there are no Indian names. With these words, I beg to 
support whole-heartedly my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour's motion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, I was unwilling to take part in this 
discussion especially as my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has 
already spoken and may not have a chance to speak after I have spoken. 
However, as there may not be another opportunity for me to speak on this 
question, I would say a few words. The Royal Commission on Labour had 
made a recommendation as regards racial discrimination. That recommend¬ 
ation is summarised in this book by Government and it is this: 

“In regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should be taken which will lead, 
m a specified term of years, to the progressive elimination of any form of discrimina¬ 
tion as regards both appointments and promotions to all grides and classes.'* 

Now, Sir, we must remember that this recommendation was made by 
the Eoyal Commission after Government had formally recognised thp/fc there 
shall -be no racial discrimination so that the Commission knew that in 
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principle or nominally the racial discrimination was removed. But the 
Royal Commission found that in practice, both as regards appointments and 
promotions, there was racial discrimination. On this recommendation the 
‘Government of India have made a note which runs thus: 

“The Railway Board have accepted the principle that there should be no racial 
'discrimination and that communal discrimination should be eliminated in the future 
recruitment apart from any reservation or first appointments made under the orders 
of the Government of India to choose suitable representatives of minority communi¬ 
ties. No such reservation applies in respect of promotions.” 

Mr. President, I could understand the necessity of reserving a certain 
proportion of posts for the minority communities, and I have absolutely no 
grievance on that account. The Government of India, when they recog¬ 
nised that there shall be no racial discrimination in principle, they also 
'distinctly stated in a publication that, so far as the Anglo-Indian commu¬ 
nity goes, they cannot in practice do anything by which there will be a 
sudden disturbance in the life of the Anglo-Indian community. I myself 
accept that principle that, if a community is accustomed to secure certain 
appointments in Government service, it is wrong to make a sudden dis¬ 
turbance in the life of that community. The Royal Commission accepted 
that principle and they, therefore, suggested that although Government 
have already removed in principle the racial discrimination, they should 
take steps in practice to see that gradually that principle is brought into 
action. Now, what Government have done is this. Government, in order 
to be able in practice to give appointments to Anglo-Indians, have 
distributed appointments of a particular kind into certain grades, lower 
grades and higher grades. There, again, in theory, posts of higher grades 
are open to Anglo-Indians as well as other Indians, hut in practice Anglo- 
Indians are appointed in larger numbers to the higher grade and Indians 
are not generally appointed on their first appointment to the higher grades. 
Now, there is no racial discrimination here in name, but in practice there is 
racial discrimination. £ This also affects the promotion. If you appoint 
Anglo-Indians in larger numbers on the higher grade, they always remain 
senior in service, with the result that, as Government have themselves 
pointed out, in certain grades you will always find the largest number of 
Anglo-Indians, because they are appointed on a higher grade to start with, 
with the result that the Indians who are generally started on lower grades 
cannot reach them in seniority at all. It is in this manner that the racial 
discrimination is still kept up in practice. I again repeat that I do not wish 
any sudden disturbance in the life of the Anglo-Indian community. But the 
Government and the Anglo-Indian community have both to consider the 
fact that in certain appointments the Anglo-Indians get the largest share, 
Government’s object being not to make any sudden disturbance in the 
life of the Anglo-Indian community. Now, both Government and the 
Anglo-Indian community must remember this that this distinction which 
remains in practice creates jealousies and discontent in the railway service. 
Ordinary Indians, who start on a lower grade, can never in the ordinary 
course hope to get appointments in the higher grade and they become 
discontented. It is a fact that they are jealous and the two communities 
find it difficult to remain on friendly terms on this very account. I would, 
therefore, suggest to the Government of India that, so far as the claim of 
the Anglo-Indian community is concerned, they should give them protec¬ 
tion, but they must now take steps to see that the Anglo-Indians get jobs 
in different services and in different departments instead of being dumped* 
m it were, in one Government department. So far as the Anglo-Indians 
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are concerned, it is not my business to give them a piece of advice, but 
even to them I would say that, the sooner they become educated and 
compete with others on equal terms, the better for them. If they get 
educated, time will come when they will not have any need to ask for 
protection. Let them follow the example of the Parsi community, a 
community to which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, belongs. 
Their standard of life is not lower than the standard of life of the Anglo- 
Indians, and, on account of their education, they manage to get higher 
appointments and keep up their standard. I do not desire that the 
Anglo-Indian community should bring down its standard of life. In fact, 
I would rather like all Indians to aspire to reach their standard of life, but 
they must also remember that, if they try to enter one department of 
service, there is bound to be jealousy and discontent in the ranks of all 
people in that service. I would, therefore, suggest to the Government of 
India that they should take steps to see that no one branch is monopolised 
by one community. If they want to help, as we all want to help, the 
Anglo-Indian community to maintain their standard of life, the Anglo- 
Indians should be distributed over several departments. The Anglo-Indians 
should be encouraged to receive higher education and to compete with 
others. The sooner they take these steps, the better it will be both 
for the country as a whole and the Anglo-Indian community. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : As I have already spoken, I wish to* 
ask your permission, Air. President, to say that when I spoke on Sir Hari 
Singh Gour’s motion before the House for Indianisation, I did not speak 
on a motion for Ex-Anglo-Indianisation, about which frequent mention has 
been made by many speakers. With your permission, Sir, I wish to make 
it abundantly clear that I want to thank Mr. Joshi for his support, but the 
position, as placed before this House by many Members, is certainly nofr 
correct, but a distinct travesty of facts and misstatement of the position. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, I hardly ever take part in any debate in this 
Honourable House which has a communal aspect. But my Honourable 
friend, Air. Joshi, has done my community the honour of stating, that we 
get higher appointments due to our standard of education, and he asked 
Colonel Gidney and his community to follow our example. Sir, we have 
not, during the three Bound Table Conferences, asked for any privileges 
(Hear, hear) and we have not asked that any posts even in the Bombay 
Presidency or that any appointments should be set aside for us. But there 
may come a time, when my very small community may feel that no 
appointments under Government are open to them, not because they are 
not fit to hold those appointments, but because those appointments have 
been assigned to certain communities (Laughter) and that the appoint¬ 
ments^ left for open competition are very few indeed, and we, a small 
minority, will have to compete for those very few appointments with the 
advanced classes, the classes from which my Honourable friend, Air. Joshi, 
comes, the Chitpavan Brahmins who are famous throughout my Presidency 
and perhaps throughout India for their intellectual attainments. Although 
we do not complain, we have not complained, and I hope the time will 
never come when we shall have to complain, but I will ask that at least 
in the Presidency from which we all come and a majority of us live, this 
Government and the future Government will see to it," that those who 
deserve appointments amongst my community will not be left out, because 
we happen to be Parsis (Hear, hear) and do not happen to belong to thes 
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favoured communities like that of my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney. 
My Honourable friend’s community has been a favoured community and 
most probably has deserved to be a favoured community. It is sometimes 
a hardship in this country to have a standard of living higher than those 
among whom we live. My Honourable friend’s community has been 
suffering from their higher standard of living. We suffer from the same. 
But I am not stressing my argument from that point of view. It does not 
matter what our standard of living is. On behalf of my small community, 
I say that we shall be prepared to take the same pay and the same re¬ 
wards as any other community, but as time goes on, I do hope that this 
House will see to it that the number of appointments under Government 
open for competition will be larger than those reserved for special commu¬ 
nities. We are running into that most dangerous position where a majority 
of appointments may be assigned, before a single application is made, to 
certain communities. 

I remember a time, I do not know whether you, Sir, remember it, when 
the communal issue was confined to a discussion as to how many appoint¬ 
ments should be given to Indians and how many to my friends, the 
Englishmen. The complaint was that injustice was done to Indians as a 
whole by a monopoly given to Englishmen of the higher appointments in 
this country. Those days are gone or will very soon go. I regret to say 
that we may arrive at a position worse than the position which we com¬ 
plained about and which our great men complained about 20 or 25 years 
ago. After all, the appointments assigned to Englishmen were very few 
compared to the appointments now assigned to the different communities 
in India and to the different groups in India, leaving practically a small 
percentage for open competition, a small percentage of appointments for 
men who can prove themselves, before they are appointed, fit to hold the 
posts to which they aspire. I trust that the day may never come when 
my successors, if there are any in the future House, may have to make 
communal speeches and may have to ask for justice at the hands of my 
Honourable friends. That day has not come and I pray that that day may 
never come, but I have my apprehensions, and those apprehensions are 
increasing everyday due to the demands constantly made by small commu¬ 
nities for reservation of appointments in every grade and in every sphere 
of life. (Hear, hear.) Sir, if we are to have Swaraj and if we are to talk 
of Indianisation, I do hope that we shall talk of Indianisation in its proper 
light, in its proper perspective, real Indianisation and not communalism. 
Every time we have a discussion on Indianisation, it gets into a discussion 
on communalism. We are not talking of communalism, but we are talking 
of our countrymen holding and being capable of holding higher posts in 
their own country. We used to talk about Indianisation 25 years ago, but 
now it is regrettable to find that the conversations and the talks and the 
discussions always turn towards reserving appointments, perhaps, for men 
who are incapable and who are unfit to hold those appointments. I have 
no grievance, whatsoever, against my Honourable friends, the Muhammad¬ 
ans, for they form a very big minority and they have a right to speak for 
that big minority, but when it comes to a small minority, minorities whose 
population run into, perhaps, a million or two in a vast country containing 
360 millions of people, then we are carrying this question of Indianisation 
into purely a communal struggle, and that is not going to help the unity 
of India (Hear, hear), and that is not going to bring us Swaraj (Hear, hear), 
but it is going to lead us away from Swaraj and away from unity. I can 
understand my Honourable friends, the Muhammadans, saying “give us a 
small percentage, because we are one third of the population”. 
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Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): That is not 
communalisml 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You must remember that Muhammadans are also 
Indians. 

Bhai Parma Band: What about the Sikhs, the Jains? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: For the sake of unity, for the Muhammadans, 
who form one-third of the population, I am prepared to concede that a 
certain percentage should be assigned to them. But the Sikhs and the 
Jains and everybody else are Hindus, and, if the day comes, when every¬ 
body, the Sikhs, the Jains and the Anglo-Indians and all others claim for 
themselves a certain percentage of posts, then you may say “good-bye to 
Swaraj, good-bye to anything like a future for this country"'. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Then why do you concede that Muhammadans 
alone could demand reservation of posts ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I would ask my Honourable friend not to rake 
up a communal issue of this sort. He himself has admitted it, we have 
admitted it, the country has admitted it, for the sake of unity, whether we 
like it or not, that a fair percentage should be assigned to a very big per¬ 
centage of the population of this country. They do not come forward and 
say that the Shias should have so much and the Sunnis should have so 
much. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Then why not to the depressed classes ? They have 
been acknowledged as a minority community in the Min ority Pact. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Whose fault is it? It is your fault. If you will 
admit the depressed classes as Hindus which they are, and I am sure in 20 
years' time you will be prepared to admit that the depressed classes are 
Hindus and as much Hindus as my friend, Bhai Parma Nand, the day you 
acknowledge that fact, then the dav will arrive when there will be no such 
thing as the depressed classes or their demanding a certain portion of the 
reserved seats. I am fully aware of the injustice that has been done 
already to the caste Hindus .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: By the Poona Pact. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: .... And nobody has protested more strongly 
than myself, but we go back to the principle that I was trying to enunciate, 
namely, do not reduce the percentage of appointments for those who are 
able to apply and get those posts by open competition. That is what I have 
been trying to stress throughout. I do not desire to mix up that question 
with the question of the depressed classes That is what we are getting 
into and that is not going to lead to good Government. It is not going to 
lead us to the goal which every one of us desire to get to. In Government 
service, it is absolutely essential that you should have the best men* and 
if you force Government to provide that, in the future Constitution, a 
large percentage of seats shall not be open to those who can hold them 
education and capacity, then, Sir, the clouds, dark as they are, 
will not rise and it will be a century before any silver lining is seen in those 
clouds. 
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Sir, I only intervened, because my Honourable friend* Mr. Joshi, 
referred to my community, and I do feel that both Mr. Joshi’s community 
and my own community may suffer, because the posts available to us will 
be only a fraction of the posts available in Government. And if that day 
comes to pass, God help us all. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I am sorry that this debate 
has strayed into the communal field and, with your permission, I would 
like to confine my reply to a narrower issue, namely, the issue implied 
in my Honourable friend, the Mover’s motion. In regard to the principle 
of Indianisation, I do not think there can be any measure of disagree¬ 
ment between Honourable Members opposite and ourselves. We are 
committed to a policy of increasing Indianisation, and, as my Honourable 
friend, the Mover, rightly pointed out, that principle was given material 
recognition in the Lee Commission’s recommendations. I think even my 
Honourable friend would agree that the zacial proportions there laid down 
should at any rate for the present be considered by us as serving all 
our present needs and requirements. The only question, therefore, now is 
whether we have or have not, since the adoption of the recommendations 
made by the Lee Commission, adhered to the proportions that were laid 
down in them. 

Now, Sir, I think that my Honourable friends might have found some 
little difficulty in extracting figures from the books and statements supplied 
to them, and I will, therefore, take the opportunity of clearing the issue 
by giving them, as concisely as I can, figures in respect of racial proportions 
of recruitment during the last few years. The recommendations of the 
Lee Commission were accepted m the year 1925 and I think it was from 
the year 1926 or 1927 that those proportions were put into actual practice 
in our recruitment. My contention is that we have definitely kept to 
those proportions, and if my Honourable friend will carefully study the 
figures that have been given, I think he will find that we have over this 
period not departed from the proportions which were then laid down. 

I will first take the question of recruitment to the Superior Services. 
In the last four years, on State-managed railways, and those are the 
railways for recruitment to which we ourselves are responsible, the ratio 
of Indian recruitment was 74'62 for Superior Services and 79 per cent, 
for all gazetted posts. It is perfectly true that, during the last three years, 
our recruitment has been diminished very considerably, but Honourable 
Members know the reason for that. Owing to retrenchment, we have 
either definitely stopped recruitment or cut it down to a very large extent. 
Notwithstanding that and notwithstanding the size of the cadre, there has 
since 1926 been a very considerable movement in the enlargement of the 
Indian element and the reduction of the European element. Since 1926, 
when the Indian element of gazetted officers on State-managed railways 
amounted to 28 per cent., we have progressed to 38*79 per cent, in 1983, 
the number of Indian officers having increased from 320 in 1925 to 429 
in 1933, and the European officers during the same period having decreased 
from 822 to 677,—a decrease of 17 per cent. My Honourable friends will 
Realise, when they ask for more rapid Indianisation, that we really are 
limited in this matter by the number of recruitments which we are in a 
position to make from year to year owing to retrenchment. ( 

Then, Sir, I think my Honourable friend, the Movet suggested,— 
though he did not make the suggestion definitely,—that there should be 
tnore appointments to the higher^ posts on the .railways. On that point 
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I have more than once in this House expressed my own view. There we 
are bound by a basic consideration, namely, the consideration of justice 
towards serving officers. Honourable Members will realise that Indian 
recruilment on any material scale did not take place till compara¬ 
tively recently. The result is that the senior officers are largely 
Europeans. When, therefore, it comes to appointments to the higher 
selection posts, it naturally follows that the officers who are senior must 
have their claims considered first. Now, Sir, I can understand the- 
attitude which says that if an Indian and a European officer have ap¬ 
proximately the same claims, the balance should be weighed slightly in 
favour of the Indian. That attitude I can understand, but I am sure that 
the Hou^e like myself cannot and will not agree to pass over a European 
officer who is efficient and who has superior claims for a post, simply 
because he is a European. Nevertheless I would lik e to bring to tho 
notice of the House the progress that has been made in Indianisation even 
in the higher posts under the Bailway Board. Take the Bailway Board 
itself: of 14 superior posts, in the Bailway Board today, six are held by 
Europeans and no less than eight by Indians. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, wanted statements of the progressive Indianisation 
of the railway services. I am afraid my Honourable friend does not 
honour us by reading the literature which is supplied to him. He will 
find those figures given year after year in the administration reports of 
the railways. 

My Honourable friend, Mir. Joshi—I do not now desire to follow him. 
into a field which I have just now characterised as the communal field— 
said that^ he entirely agreed with the principle that there should be na 
violent dislocation of the economic life of the Anglo-Indian co mmuni ty; 
but what he did want was that there should be no monopoly by that 
community of certain grades of appointments. I think possibly to some 
extent his anxiety will be allayed if I quote to him the figures given in 
this report on page 58. There' we have a statement of subordinates on 
scales of pay rising to Bs. 250 and over on class I railways: on the 31st 
March, 1933, there were in this class 1,402 Hindus, 311 Muslims, 2,855 
Anglo-Indians, 141 Sikhs, 135 Indian Christians and 178 other classes. 
Tt is perfectly true that the number of Anglo-Indians is considerable, but 
my Honourable friend will realise that a great many of these have been 
appointed in the past, and, as Sir Henry Gidney pointed out, in the future 
fcheir number will probably be reduced. (Interruption.) I am not giving 
way. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Gopika Romon Boy, who, I am sorry to 
see is not here, made, if I may say so, three misstatements. He said that 
he was under the impression that England was for the English and 
Scotland for the Scotch. That, I think, is incorrect. Scotland is certainly 
for the Scotch, but England also is, I believe, for the Scotch as well. 
(Laughter.) Then he described himself as one of the hungry millions. 
If my Honourable friend is indeed in that class, appearances are deceptive. 
Lastly, he suggested that even now there was some discriminatory -treat¬ 
ment in the matter of pay between Anglo-Indian guards and other guards. 
I speak subject to correction, but I think that is not so in regard to new 
entrants on State railways. 

I think I have covered most of the points with which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, dealt. If his motion was merely intended 
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to see that Government is kept up to the mark, that there is no slackening 
in our efforts in the direction of Indianisation, I welcome the debate which 
he has raised; but in view of the facts which I have given him—and I hope 
that I have satisfied him that we have not been failing in our duty in 
this respect—I hope that he w ill withdraw his motion. 

Sir Hari Singh G-our : Sir, when 1 moved this motion, I was impelled 
<by the sole desire of drawing attention of the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to* the fact that Indianisation of the Indian railway services must 
be made a part of his political and official religion, and, secondly, that 
such Indianisation will be conducive to the economic working of the 
railways. I find from the Honourable the Commerce Member’s speech 
which he has delivered that he is making a serious effort in that direction; 
and assured as I feel by the remarks made by the Honourable the Com¬ 
merce Member that his efforts in the future would be in the direction of 
Indianisation in a progressive manner, I would ask the permission of the 
House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

• 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tomorrow 

5 morning the European Group will have its turn. The un- 
attached Members have not come to any agreement among 
themselves so far; if they come to an agreement and inform the office 
before the evening, say, about 5-30, then they will get their chance 
tomorrow afternoon; otherwise the motions in the order in which they 
stand on the Order Paper will be taken up tomorrow afternoon. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Friday, the 
23rd February, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday , 23rd February, 1934. 


The xlssembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
“Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohett}) in the Chair. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS— contd. 

Second Stage —contd. 

Demand No. 1—Railway Board — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resumo consideration of Demand No. 1—Railway Board. 

Importance of Road-Fail Co-ordination and of the Organisation of 
Communication Boards throughout the Country. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, I beg to move: 

"That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100 M —(To 
call attention to the importance of Road Rail co-ordination and of the organisation of 
communication boards throughout the country.) 

Mr. President, at the outset I would refer to the Honourable Member’s 
Budget speech in which he stated that the railways would have to meet 
increasing competition from road transport, and I would also refer to the 
remarks which fell from my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, on Monday to the effect that it is in the public interest that 
railways should be protected against uneconomic competition. With both 
of these statements I am in full agreement. Now, Sir, both the roads 
and the railways of this country are national assets complementary to one 
another and should not be, in essence, competitive. The roads must serve 
the railways and the railways must serve the roads. Even more than 
the roads, the railways are a national asset, and that is so in any country, 
and, as a mattei of fact, a railway is a more tangible asset than a road. In 
the national interest, therefore, the railways must be maintained in first 
class working order, and, to enable that to be done, railways must be 
protected to the extent that will allow them to fulfill the purposes for 
which they were built. It cannot be for the economic good of the country 
or of the nation if this great national asset is allowed to deteriorate, a 
consequence which must occur if duplicated transport is allowed to compete 
at uneconomic levels. The recent past and the present uneconomic com¬ 
petition which has occurred and is occurring in many parts of the country 
may perhaps be put down to the fact that the development of the rail¬ 
ways and the development of road traffic has been in the hands of Hie 
-different authorities neither of whom have had that broad orffclook 

( 1219 ) 
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should enable them to envisage the services road and rail have severally 
to perform and the directions in which they are to develop in the future* 
In some cases attempts have been made to redress the balance by taxing 
motor transport out of existence, and, in others, the suggestion has been 
made that railways must give place to the road with its cheaper and more 
adaptable and flexible form of transport. But both these methods are 
wrong. There is nothing to be- gained by placing uneconomic burdens pn 
an industry which is vital for the future development of the roads of India, 
nor is there any sense in ignoring the railways and in building roads tor 
motor services which merely duplicate the existing forms of transport. 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was with a view to getting a perspective of this position that the 
Mitchell-Kirkness Enquiry was initiated and that the Boad-Bail Conference 
was held in April of last year. The first resolution accepted by that Con¬ 
ference roads as follows: 

“This Conference is of opinion that, in the general public interest, the time has 
come for increased co-operation and a more intelligent co-ordination of effort between 
the various authorities and interests concerned, in the matter of : 

(n) future railway development, and of 

(&) the future development of road communications, whether used for motor 
transport or other purposes, 

so as to secure a more comprehensive and uniform plan of general development than 
at present exists. 

In areas where uneconomic competition between railway and road transport has been 
proved to exist, such increased co-operation and co-ordination may necessitate the 
adoption, by mutual agreement, of measures designed to reduce such uneconomic 
competition to the minimum compatible with the maintenance of healthy competition/ * 

Sir, with the two Honourable Members for Commerce and Industries 
and Labour working together and in effect forming a sort of Ministry of 
Communications combining all forms of transport under one head, we 
certainlv have to acknowledge that there has been co-operation—the reason 
being that both Honourable Members are Members of the same Cabinet 
and are working together from day to day in co-operation. It is when 
we come to the Provinces that the situation is different. There, Provincial 
Ministers and Local Bodies are separately responsible for road develop¬ 
ment whilst railways are, of course, a Central subject. It was realised 
last year that the time had come for co-operation and more intelligent 
co-ordination between the various interests concerned, but, so far as is 
known to us, verv little has yet been done in the Provinces. There is an 
urgent need for Provincial Communication Boards to be brought into being 
on which the railway authorities and those responsible for road develop¬ 
ment and waterways and also representatives of the road users should find 
place. The Bombav Presidency have set up such a Board of Communi¬ 
cations on which road, rail and transport are represented. I should like to 
know if the Honourable Member can tell us whether any other Province 
has taken a similar step. Once Provincial Boards of Communications 
have been set up, the necessity will arise for a portfolio of Communications 
at the Centre, Communications to combine, as I have said, rail, road and 
waterways transport. It is most necessary for the country that the 
development of railways and of road facilities as well as the co-ordination 
of the present systems of both these means of transport should be focussed 
m the Centre. That is why I say that in the future we must have 
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portfolio at the Centre to cover all forms of communications. It is import¬ 
ant from the point of view of the Railway Administrations and of Finance 
that immediate steps be taken to bring together those apparently, more 
than apparently, those conflicting interests which have been tending to 
pursue their own way regardless of the particular duties of each. I believe 
the matter to be so urgent as to justify the calling of another Road-Rail 
Conference at a very early date in order to review matters in the light 
of the resolutions and recommendations come to ‘last year and to plan 
concerted action to prevent waste of the country’s money and of its assets 
in overlapping competition. (Hear, hear.) The country needs develop¬ 
ment and not duplication; but having said that, the railways must not 
think that this is going to save them from competition. They need com¬ 
petition and they need it badly. And here I would say that I do not 
agree with the Honourable Member, who spoke earlier in the discussions, 
that; the Company-owned railways are not alive to the necessity of looking 
for business. I do not say they could not do more in this direction, but 
they certainly have been doing their best to earn a dividend for their 
shareholders My own experience of Ccmpanv-owned railways is that their 
personnel, generally speaking, look upon themselves as servants of the 
public, whereas in State-owned railways,—and I speak more particularly 
of the subordinate classes,—the staff look upon themselves as Government 
servants; and I suggest there is very often a good deal more than a subtle 
difference between the two. 

Honourable Members, speaking on a previous cut motion, have stressed 
the importance of improving passenger amenities to attract passenger traffic 
from the competitive motor services. I would suggest that railways can 
combat the growing competitive carriage by lorries of goods, and their 
delivery, by undertaking direct delivery themselves. I am aware that in 
the case of some railways that is done; for instance, in Bombay, the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway have already initiated a very 
efficient service of delivery direct from the station to the consignees In 
England, the railways have bought up a very large share in the great 
delivery companies such as Carter Paterson, Bickfords and others, in order 
to control the goods and their safe carriage from door to door. There 
may not be quite the same opportunity in India to take over such trans¬ 
port companies, but, although that may not be possible on a large scale, 
there certainly are opportunities in the large terminal points. Passenger 
traffic, again, should be capable .of considerable expansion if quicker, lighter 
and more frequent services are provided; and for this purpose I should 
encourage the employment of the Diesel and Sentinel type of haulage in 
spite of what my friend, Mr A. Das, said earlier in the debate. I would 
suggest too that the Railway Authorities should examine the possibilities 
of the issue of railway and road combined tickets and also combined rates 
for the carriage of goods from the depot of origin to destination. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Harbans Singh Brar, told me at some 
length, not long ago, of his experience in the Punjab where motor lorry 
transport was able successfully to compete with the North Western Rail¬ 
way for the carriage of goods; and I hope the Honourable Member will 
communicate those experiences, if not to this House, at any rate to the 
authorities concerned, and I trust he will not find them fall upon deaf ears. 
As my Honourable friend, Mr. James, said earlier in the Budget discussion y 
it behoves the railways to push their business, just as much as any other 
concern with goods, commodities or services to sell has to do, if it hopes 
and endeavours to continue its existence.* 
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In what I have said, Sir, I do not desire in any way to belittle the 
efforts of the railways of India, whether State or Company-owned, which 
have produced the by no means unsatisfactory results which the Honour¬ 
able Member for Railways has been able to present to this House. What 
I do want to do, is firstly, to press on those Railway Departments whose 
duty it is to obtain business for their Companies and for the State, that 
they should go all out for obtaining that business and not sit still and 
wait fpr the business to come to them. Secondly, Sir, I would urge that 
Government should re-assemble the Road-Rail Conference as soon as 
possible and that complete co-ordination and co-operation between the 
railways and road transport should be brought about as speedily as 
possible. t J 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board 5 be reduced by Rs. 100,” 

The Chair would remind the House that today being Friday this debate 
must close by 12-45. J 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, while I was 
listening to the speech of the Honourable the Leader of the European 
Group, my mind travelled back to a non-official Conference which was 
held at the instance of the European Group in Simla some time in 1926 
or 192/, and, I believe that, of the members of the present European 
Group, only my old friend, Sir Darcy Lindsay, was present at that Con¬ 
ference. At that Conference the European Members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature approached the non-official Members of the Central Legislature to 
consider whether there should not be a road policy of the Government of 
India, so that more motor cars could be sold in India; and at that Con¬ 
ference the idea of an additional petrol tax was broached, and, subse. 
quenlly, a year after, the docile Government and the Member for Industries 
and Labour, Sir Bhupendra Mitra, brought his Road Committee report, 
and we know with what result. Some of us at that informal Conference 
grew suspicious at this sudden flash of imagination from the members of 
the European Group. 

Sir, we know that our friends, the Europeans, are astute business men, 
astute politicians and astute Imperialists. When they flung out a pro¬ 
gramme for India, one liked to see behind, and at that time I remarked 
to some of my colleagues,—most of them are not present here,—that 1 
believed that was part of the Imperialistic policy. Government want their 
army to go down in motor cars and in tanks to every part of India; and 
today the roads are not properly developed and my European friends, m 
the guise of selling more petrol and more motor cars in India, want to help 
the policy of British Imperialism in having complete roadways all over 
India, so that suffering as India was at the time and even now from 
political depression and the causes and effects of the Congress movement 
the tanks will be available for every part, even in distant Chittagong to 
suppress any public movement or seditious movement. Thereafter this 
Mitehell-Xirkness report came. The railways began to howl. The’ rail¬ 
ways are mismanaged and tottering, and seeking, as we talked the whole 
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day yesterday, a Statutory Railway Authority, so that the right of criticism 
would be taken away from this House. While I listened very attentively 
to the speech of my very esteemed friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, I felt that 
my Honourable friend wants today to provide Statutory safeguards to these 
railways so that they can continue their policy of mismanagement in 
perpetuity. If that system of public transport has failed, let us admit it, 
let us condemn the railways concerned; but to come to the Legislature 
today or five years hence and say that we will give this autocratic Railway 
Board or Railway Authority further powder, so that they can eliminate all 
competition from road transport is not right. Road transport has come to 
stay; and, in spite of competition, it has exercised a wholesome pressure 
on the Railway Authorities, although revenues in railways have fallen: 
it is agitating the minds of those who are administe ring the railways as to 
how to reduce rates and fares. But if we give them Statutory safeguard 
as is contemplated, thank God, my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, 
did not ask these safeguards to be given today or to be incorporated m 
the new Constitution Bill that is being worked out elsewhere in London; 
but who knows*? Knowing the mind of my European friends and knowing 
the way in which it works, we may find it incorporated in the new Consti¬ 
tution Bill that there should be no right or liberty given to the citizens 
of India to run motor transport unless they get the sanction of the 
almighty Railway Authority. And what is that Railway Authority going 
to be? It will be a much more powerful body beyond the comprehension 
of this Legislature and beyond the control of the future Minister of 
Transport. The Honourable the Commerce Member will reply later on, 
and he may tell us whether he wants to go back on the promise that he 
gave on the floor of this House that the Government did not contemplate 
that the railways should in ‘any way try to control motor transport in this 
country. I wanted some further light from my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the European Group, as to how road competition in England and 
other European countries has succeeded and whether the railways are 
seeking Statutory power from the Legislature and from the Parliaments 
of those countries, so that they could do away with that competition. The 
only thing that I learnt was that some of the British railways were in¬ 
vesting their well earned money in fcome public carrier motor transport 
companies. But I would be chary of giving that permission to the Rail¬ 
way Board to invest new capital in public transport companies. The 
House remembers the debate that took place in Simla over this subject on 
the floor of this House. Already the railways are very powerful—too power¬ 
ful. If the railways are allowed to invest money in these public trans¬ 
port companies and eliminate competition, they will control all means of 
transport, the road transport and the railway transport, and the result 
will be that rates will go up and goods will be charged high freight and 
the Railway Authorities will not exercise any control on themselves to 
reduce their extravagant scale of expenditure, as has been evident from 
the Budget that has been presented by the Honourable the Railway Mem¬ 
ber. It gave me no pleasure when I read that a Pope had come from 
London and that the papal ukase had gone forth that there should be no 
further retrenchment. That Railway Retrenchment Committee, of which 
yo.u, .Sir, were the President, suggested that a committee of experts should 
come in that cold weather and look into further retrenchment. Now, this 
papal ukase has gone forth “There shall be no further retrenchment”, 
except a paltry few lakhs. WheD the Railway Administration stands 
pilloried before this House for their groks mismanagement and for* their 
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utter helplessness in balancing their Budget, when their mismanagement 
has reached the maximum stage and nothing can save them here, we find 
they are seeking help through other quarters. My European friends want 
to give this Railway Administration a new lease of life. They will en¬ 
courage the railways to compete with other transports and thereby the 
railways will conceal and go on concealing their maladministration and 
mismanagement and go on increasing further capital expenditure in creating 
new road transport companies. I cannot be a party to it, nor can the 
country be a party to further extravagant capital expenditure by these rail¬ 
ways when we know that their mismanagement is such that they cannot 
even pay the interest on money borrowed by them. The Railway Board 
and the Railway Member have gone further. They have repudiated their 
debt, their obligation to the nation. (Interruption.) 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, may recollect that in the Railway 
Finance Separation Convention, it 'was decided that the railways should 
pay Rs six erores every year to the General Finance; for the last three 
years they have not paid a sou. I was not present here, but I read very 
minutely the two speeches of the Railway Member and the Chief Com¬ 
missioner and also the Explanatory Memorandum they circulated, and I 
find no mention anywhere of the failure to pay that six erores this year. 
I know the reason why no explanation was offered. The railways, thinking 
as they are that the new Statutory Authority will take them away com¬ 
pletely from the purview of this Assembly, thought that they could re¬ 
pudiate this six erores debt. I wonder, the Finance Member was not 
there to show his suffering, the suffering which Indian finances undergo 
by the failure of the Railway Board in not paying this six erores of rupees 
every year for the last three years. As long as the Railway Separation 
Convention has not been annulled by this House, as long as the so-called 
Statutory Authority has not been created by this House, the railways are 
bound to pay that six erores per annum, and they ought to show in their 
balance sheet and in their accounts their debt to the General Finances, 
which has accumulated to the tune of Rs. 18 erores by this time. Nowhere 
has it been shown. This at least is one of my serious charges against 
the railways illustrating their inefficiency. Today this House is in no mood 
to consider or give anv further power to the Railway Board or to those 
who control the railways. 

l£r. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member should conclude now. 

Mr. B. Das: I do hope that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
will repeat the assurance that he gave before that the big railways had 
no desire to compete with private motor transport, and that he will also 
give us the further assurance that he does not desire to contemplate any 
fresh capital expenditure whereby the railways will have further opportuni¬ 
ties to go oi» in their merry career and commit and repeat their mad 
extravagance. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab : Sikh): Sir, there is no doubt 
that the competition between the rail and road transport is at present very 
acute. It is much more so in Northern India than perhpas in other parts 
of the country, for the simple reason that in Northern India the roads 
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.-always run parallel to the railway lines for strategic reasons,, and as the 
public as a whole is not looked after properly by the railways and as their 
'general comforts and conveniences are ignored, they generally take to the 
road transport, because it gives them a better service, a cheaper service 
and more conveniences. 

At many important terminal points in Northern India, we find that for 
short distances the road transport has almost wholly superseded the ordinary 
railway goods service in addition to the passenger service. The reason is 
quite simple. If you want to despatch your goods by goods train, you 
have to take the goods to the railway goods yard, there you have to wait 
for some hours to get the attention of the railway Bobu, and if it happens 
to be late in the afternoon, perhaps you will never get his attention, and 
■ so .either you will have to take your goods back or leave a chaprassi or a 
'Chowkidar there to look after your goods until the next morning when 
the goods clerk arrives and books the goods. The same thing happens 
when you have to take delivery at the other end. The road transport 
provides him with a much quicker and more convenient form of transport. 
’The lorry walla goes to the shop, loads the goods and takes them to your 
-shop at the other end. This frequently happens between Lahore and 
Amritsar and at other similar stations like Ambala and Ludhiana. Thus 
the road transport provides a much quicker and cheaper form of transport 
at present, and, therefore, the public for their own benefit, both to save 
time and money, resort to it more readily than to railway transport. If 
the railways pay more attention to these things, probably they may be 
able to recapture their own traffic, but as the railways are run more like 
Government Departments and not on commercial lines,—because the clerks 
and other officials consider themselves more as public officers and not as 
servants of the public, and they do not care to cater for the public,—much 
of the revenues which the railways are losing now can be got back. The 
passenger services are just as bad as the goods traffic. I know of particular 
distances between very important stations where the service is the same 
or perhaps more slack than it was 30 years ago. 

Sir Leslie Hudson mentioned about my talk with him some time ago. 
I mentioned to him that between many very important junctions the service 
was very slow and that it was very bad. The trains stop at very ordinary 
station for very long periods, and they take a much longer time to cover 
short distances than the lorries or the road transport. For instance, 
between Ludhiana and Ferozepur, which is a distance of 75 miles, the 
ordinary train takes as much as hours, though in covering that distance 
it passes many important stations, but in spite of all this, the service is 
as slow as it was in days gone by. I believe the time taken was much 
less five years ago. I know it from personal experience as I have often 
to travel on that line. The lorries cover that distance in about 4 hours 
and at a much cheaper cost. The North Western Railway has, during 
the last few months, resorted to the expedient of reducing their third class 
fares and they have now brought down their third class rates 
<On this section even to half of their previous rate, but, .in spite of 
all that, they have not been able to recapture the traffic, because people 
'Rave, to wait for longer hours at the stations. The booking clerk would 
never be at his seat in time, he would never attend to the passengers 
properly at the booking office till he hears that the train is to arrive in 
a few minutes, and then there is a big rnsh at the booking office.. ‘■A good 
maany people want to get tickets, but since.” they idon’t get < them, thej^ 
srush in Haste to the platform without tickets’ and the guard and other 
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railway officials push them aside. In this maimer the passengers are^ 
subjected to a good deal o i inconvenience and trouble, and so they quietly 
go to the other side of the station and get into a motor lorry. There they 
get a service for perhaps half the railway charge and reach home much 
more quickly. If the railways attend, as a business concern, to the needs 
of their patrons, I think they will be able to compete successfully with the 
road transport., and leave tfie lorries and other forms of road transport to 
provide them with feeder services without any loss to the railway services, 
because, if the railways w r ould look to the comforts and needs of the 
travelling public in a better manner, naturally they would be able to get 
back all their passenger traffic, with the result that the motor and other 
road transport people would naturally have to get back to the feeder 
services, they would have to get back to roads which do not run parallel 
to railway lines. Thus these road transport people will provide feeder 
services which will be a great boon to the railways. 

Retrenchment is not sufficiently carried out. From the figures given* 
to us by the Railway Authorities, it is clear that since 1931-32 up to 1934-35: 
the working expenses of the railways have not gone down, but on the* 
other hand they have gone up. I have taken the figures from the* 
literature supplied to us during the Railway Budget speech, and from that 
it is apparent that the railway working expenses from 1931-32 have gone* 
up. quite steadily. From these figures there does not appear to be any; 
serious attempt having been made to effect retrenchment. 

I think, Sir, it is high time that the railways paid better attention to* 
the comforts and conveniences of the travelling public. Give them speedier 
service, give them cheaper service, give them more conveniences, and you 
will see that the public will again begin to patronise the railways. If you 
ignore them, they will naturally resort to other means of transport, and 
your revenues will go down every year. I would, therefore, suggest to the* 
Honourable the Railway Member and to the Financial Commissioner for* 
Railways that they should pay more attention to the needs and comforts of 
the railway travelling public in the manner I have suggested. If you were 
running three trains 30 years ago or if you were running two trains 30 years 
ago and you continue the same nowadays, that "would not serve the needs; 
of the public. They want quicker, cheaper and more efficient service. 
If the railways will look to all these matters, they will be able to recapture- 
the traffic and compete with the road transport successfully. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): This road-rail co-ordination is a problem which we have to consider 
very carefully in the future, and I venture to think that we have to consider 
this matter as a matter of transport rather than as a matter of railways.. 
Sir, it is perfectly absurd for the railways to be managed in the way they 
are; it is perfectly absurd, to my mind, that they should run their own- 
show and compete with and fight road development. The two ought to be-, 
worked together. There are many buses, of course, feeding the railways 
today, and they are valuable in this respect, but there are also a large- 
number of buses which are competing with the railways as you see hundreds* 
of these buses running on roads parallel to the railways. Suppose there 
are 5,000 buses and each of them takes Rs. 10 daily from railways, it 
comes to Rs. 50,000 a day. Sir, I venture to submit that in future we 
may have to regard the problem of roads and railways together. As there- 
are hundreds of instances in which' motor cars run along a route parallel? 
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to the railways in many parts, so I am of opinion that the State in India 
should retain the power of regulating motor traffic, so that they may not 
eom*e seriously into competition with the Indian railways. There are also 
hundreds of places where railways cannot go, where railway enterprise- 
cannot pay and, so far as these places are concerned, they cap. be con¬ 
nected by motor service. Thus, motor traffic will have to be helped in 
order to be feeders to important railway junctions by bringing passengers 
from the interior. 

The railways go on increasing, from time to time, rates and fares, and 
it is in the sweet will of the Eailway Authorities alone to put up the rates 
and fares in any manner they like. If we see from this point of view, 
then competition seems to be better, for the Railway Authorities will 
always try to improve the amenities of the travelling public. The motor 
service people are carrying on their business at cheaper rates and naturally 
there will be a cry from the railway side and so they will try to make their- 
administration good. Sir, it is no secret that, for lack of proper supervision 
by the Railway Administration, people are now patronising, in a very large 
number, private motor transport, and consequently the Railway Administra¬ 
tion as a whole are driving their golden customers away from themselves^, 
as rather than suffer the hardship of railway travelling the public prefer 
to use motor buses and lorries. With these observations, I support this* 
motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): The competition between roads and railways has become 
very keen in recent years in nearly every country so much so that the 
League of Nations had to institute a special department to study this 
particular question. I had an opportunity to meet Mon. Haas, who is tho 
Director of this particular branch, and, as a result of his investigations, 
he said that in the case of competition between road and rail three essentials 
had to be borne in mind. 

The first essential was that private enterprise should not be stifled; 
the second was that motors should proportionately pay the cost of the 
road; and the third was that the Legislature should not cripple the free 
development of road traffic and that the whole thing should be settled 
by mutual consent. 

These are the three essentials on the basis of which we can solve this 
particular problem. Before I come to the problem in India, I would just 
refer briefly to the attempts that have been made in various countries to 
solve this vexed problem. In Switzerland, the railways had a monopoly 
of the bus service, and later on they gave it up. Subsequently, the 
competition became so keen, that on the 29th May, 1933, a mutual agree¬ 
ment was arrived at between the railway companies and the bus companies 
by means of which they’ settled that the profits and losses of the bus 
services should be shared equally between the railways and the bus 
companies and that the fares in rail and road should be the same. Im 
Prance*, the buses are run by the manufacturers of the motor cars. In 
England, when the competition became very acute, the railways demanded 
of the Parliament that they should be allowed to run road buses. The- 
Government turned down their proposal in 1919. The railways thereafter 
purchased the shares of the bus companies and now it is agreed that the 
railways should not be allowed to purchase more than 50 per cent, of the 
shares of'these bus companies/ The best attempt to solve the problem was 
made in New South Wales in Australia. In the New South WatesvAct,, 
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there is a provision that commercial vehicles can be used within a radius 
of 20 miles from the station, that only members of the family of the 
owners and the persons who are recognised to handle the goods are allovred 
to sit in the vehicles, and that beyond 20 miles agricultural goods should 
be sent by rail. In the city of Sydney, 612 buses operating in the metro¬ 
politan area ceased to operate as the result of the New South Wales 
‘Transport Act of 81st October, 1931. In another province of Australia, that 
is, Victoria, they tried to pass a similar Act several times, but the Legislature 
turned it down, and no other attempt was made to solve this question. • 

Coming to India, the problem here is not so keen as it is in other 
places for reasons which I am going to give now\ We are not manufac¬ 
turers of motor vehicles as European countries are. We have to import 
.these motor vehicles from outside and pay a customs duty to the Govern¬ 
ment amounting to 37| per cent. That is one of the most important 
considerations in discussing this matter. Again, these motors pay an 
extraordinary duty of ten annas per gallon of petrol which is unique only 
in this country for the maintenance of roads. The price of petrol is further 
enhanced as a result of combine winch Government connive at. The 
roads are kept in a bad condition in the Provinces, and the Government 
have always been indifferent to the repair of these roads. Had the Gov¬ 
ernment taken strong action and kept the roads in good order, probably the 
life of the motor cars would have been increased and the passengers would 
have been travelling with greater comforts. This is to the advantage of 
the railway companies, because people would rather prefer to travel by 
train than by road if it was possible for them to do so. The next point 
:is that the motor vehicles pay much more to the Government in revenues 
than the railways do. For instance, a Committee was appointed by the 
Government of the United Provinces in 1932 on the question of road 
traffic taxation, and this Committee has calculated the amount which these 
motor buses pay to the Government in the shape of duty. At page 20 
of their report, these figures are given, and they are summarised at page 13 
of the report from which I shall read out to the House a short paragraph: 

‘‘From the figures shown under appendix I, item 4, will be observed that a motor 
vehicle pays Rs. 1,250 approximately towards this form of revenue. The economic 
life of a vehicle being 2 to,2i years this surely represents a very considerable form of 
contribution. We would like to s/tress this point more specifically by pointing out that 
the 4,663 vehicles operating in the United Provinces (as per figures given in the report) 
would be paying nearly Rs. 57,54,600 per year in the form of petrol taxation. This 
figure is based on an average consumption. . . 

The amount of duty which they pay every year is about Es. 1,200 per 
vehicle approximately. Those are the figures of one Province, the U. P., 
where bus service is comparatively less developed. If we calculate the total 

• amount of taxation which all these vehicles pay in the whole of India, the 
-figure would work out to about Es. seven crores, and this is really more 

than the contribution of the railways to the general revenues. It appears 
that the railways are allowed to import stores free of duty, and, for the 
last four years, they have not paid even one pie to the general revenues, 
while the motor vehicles have been paying seven crores a year to the 

* Government in some form or other. So, will it be fair to put the railways 
in competition with these road services, because railways import all their 
materials free and avoid payment of one per cent, to the general revenues, 

-and these motor vehicles have to pay a very heavy duty amounting to six 
rcrores ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
May I ask the Honourable Member his authority for the statement that the 
railways import their materials free of duty? " 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I am glad that my friend drew my attention to it. 
.L looked at the figures in the Railway Budget to find out how much customs 
duty they paid, and I failed to find out the exact amount of customs duty 
in the papers supplied to us. From this I deduced that they were not 
.paying any duty at all,, but I stand corrected. That is not the im portant 
point. The point is this. These vehicles pay an enormous sum of seven 
crores to the Government in some form or other and our contribution by the 
railway is left unpaid for the last four years and it is not desirable that we 
should put railways in such a position that their losses may be greater. 

I would certainly advocate that the Railway Department should tackle the 
more important problems before they turn their attention to this particular 
question. There are two more important questions. One is to try to 
secure fio-ordination among the different railways themselves. We know 
that the railways are competing with each other, for instance, the B., B. 

■ and C. I. Railway and the G. I. P. between Delhi and Bombay compete 
with each other, and, as a result of their competition, it became necessary 
to spend a large sum of money to build another railway station, called the 
Central Station, for the B., B. and C. I. Railway in Bombay. That is the 
first problem, and the second problem is that we ought to divert the road 
traffic from such roads where the railways are running to those places 
where there are no metal roads, and the traffic suffers enormously. We 
>ought to develop the traffic in country places and change mud roads into 
metal roads. One person calculated the other day that if fifteen carts ran 
every day on a particular kutcha road, then it would pay the interest, the 
maintenance and the depreciation charges on a new metalled road along 
•that route. If we begin to build the roads in country places, where at present- 
no roads exist, then the road vehicles will divert their attention to those 
places where at present no roads and railway facilities exist. Therefore, 
I just conclude with the remark that, before they try to tackle this particular 
• question and try to throw out of employment a large number of persons who 
are now engaged in this motor traffic, they must concentrate their attention 
to more import-ant questions, such as the co-ordination among the railways 
themselves and the opening out of new roads in places which are still un¬ 
developed and where means of communication don’t exist or exist in such 
.a form that these are inaccessible for the major portion of the year. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay (Bengal: European): I wish to support the motion 
'put forward by my Honourable friend, the Leader of our Group, that there 
:should be very speedy steps taken to bring about co-ordination between the 
railways and road transport. The request is so reasonable that I hope my 
Honourable friend, the Member in charge of the Department, will give it 
his full support. In August last, the Honourable Member said: The Reso¬ 
lutions of the Road and Rail Conference were receiving most careful exam¬ 
ination in consultation with Provincial Governments and, he went on to 
.say, that the constitutional position being what it is, considerable time 
.must elapse* before securing a beneficial agreement. We all know that the 
; wheels of Government are ponderous and move slowly and, it is with a view 
*to expediting action that this cut motion is moved. The question is one of 
♦considerable importance, and it is no use locking the stable door after 
the horse, or, should I say, the motor cars, have escaped. They are playing 
havoc with our railways^ and, before very long* it may be too late to retrieve 
,&he 'injury. In reading the debate at Siml& iix August last* On if he Indian 
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Railways (Amendment) Bill, I find that the vital question of the preserva¬ 
tion of the railway systems of India was scarcely dealt with. To my mind, 
this is the all important issue. If there is to be no control over transport 
by road, both passenger and goods, there is likely to be rapid development 
to secure all the cream for the roads and leave only the skimmed milk 
for the railways. As we are all awrare, railways cannot exist on skimmed 
milk, and what must inevitably happen is that they will endeavour to* 
raise their rates, if possible on the goods that cannot very well be carried 
by road or they will have to close their doors. That is a position which, I 
am quite sure, Members of this House would regard as deplorable, but it 
will come unless we take immediate steps to bring about co-ordination and 
save the position. 

I w’as somewhat astounded at the speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. 

12 Noov Has. He said, he w’anted more light. His remarkstindicate* 
the existence of such an abysmal darkness that no words of 
mine, nor any searchlight that I can play on his mind, will be of any 
assistance. His mind is full of suspicion. Because a member of the Europ¬ 
ean Group has brought forward this subject, there is something behind it. 
Just what it is, my Honourable friend is not quite sure. But he thinks 
it has to do with petrol. He thinks it has to do with the manufacture of 
motor cars in England. Anvw’ay, whatever it is, it is brought forward by 
the European Group, and, therefore, it is of no use: it will not have his 
support. Mr. B. Das is a very old friend of mine, and I have always under¬ 
stood him to be a very able engineer, but he is certainly not much good as 
a railway engineer. Mr. B. Das referred, I think, to the position in England. 
Well, he may or may not be aware that the railways of England woke up 
a bit too late to this motor-road transport menace and they are now taking 
active steps to bring about co-ordination. They are buying up certain 
motor coach lines: they are buying up Companies to distribute the goods 
they carry to the chief towns, and various other measures of that sort are 
being taken. Mr. B. Das is not prepared to spare any of the Government 
of India money to bring this about. I also do not want to see unnecessary 
expenditure, and, therefore, it is all the more reason to bring about this 
co-ordination that w r e are asking for. At the moment we are only on the 
fringe of this competition and it will grow’ into a menace even more serious 
than the water hyacinth of Bengal in its insidious growth. The co-ordination 
we ask for must of necessity take the form of assistance from Provincial' 
Governments as it is the Provinces who can make rules and regulations to 
govern the road'traffic. At present the bus services are largely uncontrolled. 
As far as I know, they have no insurance to protect their passengers. Any 
individual can purchase a lorry and fit it out as a bus and he will run that 
bus just so long as he finds it pays. Therefore, I am not at one with some* 
of my friends in the House in having that great sympathy for the owners, 
of these motor buses. 

The North Western Bail way is perhaps the biggest sufferer in this com¬ 
petition. I find from the Mitchell-Kirkness report that the estimated loss 
to the system is very considerable. We also find that in the Punjab a. 
considerable quantity of goods are carried by road, and it is here where 
the railways are likely to suffer very severely because the goods that are 
paying the best freight are the goods that are likely to be conveyed ’by 
road. Then, Sir, it is light railways also who suffer very considerably. .They 
have been encouraged by Local Boards. They have been encouraged in'the 
past.by the Government of India who, in certain instances, guaranteed -the 
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payment of dividend. We find that they are unable to earn the dividend 
.and, therefore, it falls back on the Government of India to 'meet the charge. 
The Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway, with its two-foot gauge, is a case in 
point where the Company has been very hard hit, the passenger earnings 
having fallen from Rs. 4,75,000 in 1926-27 to Rs. 2,37,000 in 1931-32 in 
.spite of a reduction in fares to try and keep the third class passenger traffic. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham- • 
madan): Is it not a private company ? 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: Possibly so, but what does the Honourable Member 
mean by a private company ? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is not a State Railway. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay: No; it is a public company. The first class passenger 
earnings have fallen from Rs. 1,12,000 to Rs. 18,000. On this road there 
is also considerable goods traffic taken by motor. Then take the Kalighat- 
Fulta Railway, where the earnings of three lakhs in 1925 had dropped to 
li lakhs, the Government of India having to meet the subsidy of Rs. 52,000. 
The Barasat-Basirhat is another company that has had to suffer losses. 
‘They have added a number of trains to try and meet the competition, but 
the cost of running those trains has not been recovered by any increase 
in the passenger traffic. One of the difficulties of these light railways is 
the regulations as regards speed. I understand a two-foot gauge railway 
cannot go at a greater speed than 15 miles an hour, the 24 foot gauge at 20 
miles an hour. Now with buses going from 30 to 40 miles an hour along 
the same route, it is very easy to see that the passengers want to go by 
bus. If any modification of the regulation can be brought about to assist 
these light railways, it will be a great boon. They are also handicapped 
in the way of octroi and other terminal charges that the buses have not 
got to meet. I have got no axe to grind with motor transport in India. 

I am all out to encourage motor transport and I think there is ample scope 
if, roads are built from principal railway stations into the heart of the 
eountry. I think there is ample scope for expansion in the way of motor 
transport, and I would even go further and suggest that the railway 
should offer a subsidy to any individuals or companies who may wish to 
open out these new routes until such time as they are found to pay. 

Now, Sir, referring once again to mv Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, 
I wonder whether, in the course of his inquiries, he has read the Mitchell- 
Kirkness report in which it is stated: 

“In view of the immense amount of public capital invested in Indian railways and 
of the paramount necessity for cheap railway rates for the carriage of agricultural 
staples and heavy traffic, it is not ultimately in the interest of India that the railways 
should be damaged as a property by extensive competition, or that, in order to pay 
their way, they should be forced to raise their rates on other traffic. 1 * 

. Sir, I have already referred to the possibility of the railways having to 
close down. I should have thought my Honourable friend, Mr. Dss, as an 
Indian, and in the interest of India, would do all he could to avoid such 
a catastrophe. I, Sir, plead for the railway systems of India. I have been 
for a very long term of years a resident of this country, and I regard myself 
as an Indian. (Loud Applause.) My home is in India, and, in anything 
I can do to further the interests of India, I am at India's command. (Loud 
and-Prolonged Cheers.) : ’ ,l "’ * * : 
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Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, it was very pleasing to hear from the Honourable 
the Leader of the European Group—that he was—I mean my friend, Sir 
Darcy Lindsay—how closely he identifies himself with India's interests, 
how he has spent the best part of his life in India, and how he has found 
a home in this country, and that as such he is prepared to devote himself 
to advancing the interests of the railways in India as much, I believe, as 
the roads in India. I think, Sir, we are really not at cross purposes, as- 
the Chief Whip of the Democratic Party was almost trying to imply by 
his speech. This is no occasion for any kind of casting* of suspicion or, 
for that matter, fancying difficulties being created by the Government im 
the way of flourishing motor traffic. When Mr. B. Das was viewing this 
question with a certain amount of dismay, I thought he was more of a 
democrat and less of a socialist, for, if the Railway Department is to take 
up, to such a large extent as is necessary, also motor traffic, must not a 
democrat support it, just as a socialist must support it? I would put it 
like that. 

Mr. N. M« Joshi: I cannot understand the point. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr. Joshi, says, he cannot under¬ 
stand the point I am making. I think I put my sentence in a rather 
complex way. I should put it like this to make a socialist like my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, understand. 

Mr. B. Das: Democratise and socialise the railways. Then I will con¬ 
sider the position.. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: If Mr. B. Das wants my support for demo¬ 
cratising the railways, he will not get it. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Why not nationalise? 

Mr. B. Das: Have democratisation in finance. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: You cannot democratise finance, for that will 
lead to bad management. Sir, democracy in the administration of the 
railways and good management have never gone together in any democratic 
country in the world, and if Mr. Das, with the suspicions to which he- 
gave vent, were to stand up even by way of interruption and tell me of 
one country in which democratisation has achieved efficiency in the admi¬ 
nistration of the railways, I shall bow to him. 

Mr. B. Das: Does the Honourable Member recognise that the present 
railways have got no efficiency in their administration? Does he not agree 
with me that they are mismanaged? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, Sir, I may say with all the authority 
that may attach to one who has studied the working of railways in other 
parts of the world, our Indian railways are one of the most efficiently 
managed railway systems of the world (Hear, hear), and Mr. Das will 
have to make a comparative study of the efficient management of the 
railways of the world before he destroys this efficiency., 

Mr. B. Das: I study it every year in the Public Accounts Committee*: 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Mr. B. Das says he studies it every year in 
the Public Accounts Committee. It is a little bit of exaggeration ,j I 
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think, when he talks like that, for he is not on the Public Accounts 
Committee of every railway in the world, and I -was once a member of 
the Public Accounts Committee myself and I know that in that Com¬ 
mittee you only get the public accounts of the railways in India, not of 
every railway in the world. Now, if he makes a comparative study, he 
will find that we are financially sound, and sound finance is the best 
test of successful railway administration. I am not here on this occasion 
or on a previous occasion to defend the management of the railways. We 
ourselves have in season and out of season agitated that the Eailway 
Minister should be responsible to the House. But let me not be side¬ 
tracked. I was saying that if my friend wants the democratisation of the 
railways, he is only asking for trouble so far as the management of the 
railways is concerned; but Mr. Joshi was asking, “do you want socialisa¬ 
tion?” What do you mean by socialisation? By socialisation is meant 
the carrying on of the administration of a particular department, of a 1 , 
particular railway in this particular ease, or of all the railways by the Govern¬ 
ment concerned. By socialisation is meant the carrying on of the motor 
traffic in the country, which is a terrific competitor of the railway traffic, 
by the Government themselves, and how, I ask, can Mr. B. Das, oppose 
such a move that the Government, I believe, ought to make, and probably 
are contemplating making* for I find, Sir, in the report of the Eailway 
Boaci on Indian Eailwavs for 1932-38, on pages 38 and 39, paragraph 49, 
some of the suggestions of the Government themselves in regard to this 
particular matter. In July, 1932, an officer attached to the Eailway 
Board and the Eoad Engineer with the Government of India were 
instructed to visit the chief provinces, excepting Burma and Baluchistan, 
and*collect from Local Governments and railways information on the follow¬ 
ing points: 

(a) The extent to which motor competition with the railways had 

grown and its efffct on railway earnings; 

(b) Cases where new roads were required to open up areas at present 

without adequate communication; • 

(c) Cases where branch lines had been projected, but not construct¬ 

ed, and where new or improved roads might more economically 

serve the area; and « 

(d) Cases where feeder roads were required to afford agriculturists, 

etc., easy access to railway stations. 

Therefore, it is very clear that the Eaiilway Administration has been 
casting its eyes on motor traffic, and their conclusions might as well be 
communicated to this House, as probably Mr. B. Das in his numerous 
party engagements has overlooked the purpose, the socialist purpose as he 
should think from his point of view, that the Government have in view. 

Mr. B. Das: Or the capitalist point of view. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, here is my friend who calls the Govern¬ 
ment a capitalist, and this is a new theory which I cannot understand. 
My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who is a better student of socialism, 
is*silent, (and, therefore, he, at any rate, understands what is capitalism 
and what is socialism. It is very difficult to educate my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, unless I propose to be irrelevant in the course of this debate,. 
But, in spite of this interruption, let me try to go back to my arguments 
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The more important conclusions in the report have been summarised in 
the report of the Railway Board in the following terms: 

“Excluding Madras, 30 per cent of metalled roads in British India are parallel 
with railways, while 48 per cent, of railways have metalled roads parallel with 
them and within 10 miles. Any comprehensive plan of road development should, 
therefore, take into consideration . . 

—here I am reminded of one of the splendid suggestions that you, Sir, 
made when you were on the Opposition Benches which I believe has been 
'taken into consideration— 

“the possibility of linking the more important villages with the public road system 
rather than aim at further trunk roads parallel to the railway system”. 

Your suggestion, Sir, if I remember aright, was to run all roads here¬ 
after, not parallel to the railways, but rather horizontally, so that the motor 
traffic would feed the railway traffic. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): The Honourable Member means at right angles. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Yes, I mean that. I am very weak in geometry 
(Laughter) and I was trying to refer to the speech of the President. 
What I mean to say is this, that the roads are now running parallel to 
the railways altogether. I can well understand my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, being amused by my geometrical difficulties. (Loud 
Laughter.) What I mean to £ay is this" that the roads are being run 
parallel to the railways, and, henceforward, they should not be running 
parallel to the railways, but exactly at right angles, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. There are two parallel railways running in certain places; for 
instance, take the Podanur and Palghat line; there is the Podanur and 
Pollachi line both of them are more or less parallel to each other, not 
quite that, there must be some kind of angle between them (Laughter), 
I' admit. What I mean to say is that they are more or less running 
parallel to each other, and I want that the motor traffic should run in the 
opposite direction, speaking angularly (Loud Laughter), namely, from 
the Palghat Railway station straight to what you call Minakshipuram, that 
is, exactly opposite to Palghat, so far as the Palghat line is concerned, 
but, as mentioned by my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, 
not exactly at right angles, but nearly so, so that, instead of a connection 
on parallel lines, the motor traffic will be able to feed both Minakshipuram 
and Palghat. I think I have probably supplied some amusement to this 
House by talking of angles, vertically and horizantality and parallelo¬ 
grams (Laughter.) What I mean is exactly what the Government have 
put in their own way. (Hear, hear.) I had better read what the report 
says. It says “for these reasons the solution in many cases may lie in the 
railways themselves operating motor transport on parallel roads”. As 
there is motor traffic at present on parallel roads, I do not see why railways 
themselves should not be entitled to operate the motor traffic on parallel 
roads. The roads, which are running at right angles from these parallel 
roads, that is to say, which can be feeder roads to these railways, must 
not be run by the Government themselves. What I want is that while 
the Government are most perfectly entitled to call away all these com¬ 
petitors, who are running their motor traffic on the parallel roads, thereby 
decreasing the railway passenger traffic earnings, Government are perfectly 
•entitled to commandeer the complete competition on these roads. 
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Mr. B. Das: No, no. We sjhall never give license. 

Mf. 0. S* Eanga Ijrer: I know that the Government do not intend to 
go so far, and; therefore, my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, need not be 
afraid. I say that the Government must take up this motor traffic, 
because this motor traffic is conducted most inefficiently. These lorries and 
these buses are most inefficiently conducted. In the first place, they are 
bad, in the second place, they are dangerously run, in the third place, 
they have no punctual timings, and I am perfectly certain that if the 
Government run these buses as well as they are r un in England, if they 
introduce those lovely buses which they have introduced in England, if 
they will introduce those mail-coaches that are found in England, and if 
the Government run them on parallel roads, then I am perfectly certain 
that, what they lose in the competition, they will gain in the other way, 
and when the Honourable the Commerce Member again stands on the floor 
of the House, he will not say ‘‘that in goods traffic, we have increased our 
revenue, while in passenger traffic, we have lost our earnings”. Sir, if 
you take up separately every little volume supplied to us in regard to the 
revenue of the railways, you will find that in every railway the goods 
income has gone up and the passenger traffic income has gone down. Why 
should this be so? It is because of the competition of the buses, and, 
again, in the interest of the competitors themselves, if we introduce this 
running of buses at right angles to the railway roads and the parallel roads 
on which Government should operate hereafter, it will be good for the 
bus conductors themselves who are private owners because at present 
there is cut-throat competition amongst them. There is no regularity 
of the price for tickets, there is no regulation about them, today the 
price is four annas, tomorrow it is six annas, and, on the third day, it is 
eight annas, and the man who is able to stand the longest with the lowest 
ticket occupies the field at last and raises the price at a later stage. 
Therefore, Sir, even in the interest of these competitors, it would be 
necessary to control the bus traffic on the parallel roads by the Govern¬ 
ment themselves operating upon them and leaving the bus conductors to 
the feeder roads and increasing the number of feeder roads. That will 
also facilitate or rather develop the railways. 

I shall now conclude by completing this one sentence, namely, that the 
Government themselves are considering that they may have to^ abandon 
certain projects in favour of good roads, and, judging from their report, 
the projects, which could probably be abandoned in favour of good roads, 
and projects, which cannot probably be justified owing to existence of good 
roads, will not be proceeded with. I presume that all Honourable Mem¬ 
bers have read this report, and I have only to ask the Honourable the 
Commerce Member if he will consider or if he has already moved the 
Secretary of State to introduce similar legislation in Parliament regarding 
this road motor competition as stated in the official report with a view to 
giving the railways having contracts with the Secretary of State the powei5 
to rim motor services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
has been told that the unattached Members have not given notice of any 
cut for this afternoon. Therefore, the cut motions in the order in which 
thev appear on the Order Paper will be taken up. The Chair also under¬ 
stands that quite a number of Honourable Members would like to speak 
on this motion. If it is the unanimous desire of the House that this debate 
should continue .... 
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Some Honourable Members: No, no. 

" Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): I 
understand that my Honourable friend, Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra, has 
obtained the signatures of certain Honourable Members. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Only of one Member. There are many unattached Mem¬ 
bers who have not signed the agreement. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There is not 
that unanimity which would warrant a variation in the understanding that 
has been arrived at. The Chair will now call upon the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore to speak. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Co mm erce and Rail¬ 
ways): Sir, my reply to the debate might very well have taken the form 
of a series of quotations from speeches which I have delivered with refer¬ 
ence to this subject during the past year, and, though I have very little to 
add to what I have at one time or another said, I am sure the House has 
welcomed a debate on a matter of such vital importance to the econo mi c 
life of the community. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, made reference to the 
Road-Rail Conference and expressed the hope that another such Confer¬ 
ence might assemble at a very early date. May I remind him of what I 
already said with regard to that Conference? I pointed out that it had 
engendered the hope that there would be in the future a large measure of 
co-operation between the Central Government, Railways and Provincial 
Administrations, a co-operation which was essential if the best interest of 
public communications in India was to be served. Now, sir, the Conference 
."which was held last year is being followed up by references to the Local 
Governments, and unless these references result in something tangible, 
another Conference would obviously be somewhat premature. But I have 
no doubt that my Honourable colleague, the Member in charge of the 
Industries and Labour Department, will give careful attention to the points 
that the Leader of the European Group has made in this co nn ection. 

I think, Sir, it is unnecessary for me to do more than confine myself to 
the ^ more purely railway aspects of this debate, because other questions 
•arising out of this road rail problem will, I hope, be discussed later. The 
House will certainly have an opportunity for an exhaustive examination of 
“these questions when my Honourable colleague brings forward his Resolu¬ 
tion in regard to the Road Fund. 

. Then, Sir, I come to the question of competition; and here let me 
repeat w r hat I said in my Budget speech. I there said: 

What in the interests of the country the Railways are chiefly concerned with is 
the elimination of wasteful competition and the utilisation of the available resources 
of the State to the best possible advantage of the public. It is .obviously, for instance 
in the public interest that such limited funds as there are should be spent on opening 
up unopened tracts rather than on duplicating existing lines of communication.” 

I want to make it perfectly clear that, so far as competition is concerned, 
we do not take the position that -we resent that competition. We realise 
that competition has come to stay. But what-we do complain of is 
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uneconomic competition. I will give the House an example of such com¬ 
petition w T hich was mentioned by an official representative at the last Bail- 
Boad Conference. He pointed out that bus competition in certain localities 
had reached such a stage that "rival companies were in some cases even 
carrying passengers free, and he went further to say that in one particular 
case one rival company had offered to carry passengers free, and, I think 
he said, to give them a banana and a handkerchief into the bargain. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This was started by the steamer companies 
'first. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Byral): We 
learnt it from our European friends there. * 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Well, Sir, Bail way Administrations 
oannot embark on competition of that character. My Honourable friend, 
Sir Leslie Hudson, asked whether communication boards were in existence 
in Provinces other than Bombay. I think either communication boards or 
‘boards which answer more or less the same purpose, certainly road boards, 
■are in existence in most Provinces. I am not in a position to say whether 
they function satisfactorily or not; but if my Honourable friend means a 
board which extends its purview, not merely over roads, but over other 
forms of communication as well, then I am afraid I am not in a position 
to give him definite information. I do not think that such boards do 
operate in the Provinces. 

Then, Sir, there was a complaint that one of the reasons why railways 
were suffering from this competition was that they had failed to move with 
the times. I think Honourable Members who mentioned the slowness of 
our trains did the railways less than justice. I think everybody who com¬ 
pares the railways of today with the railways of even ten years ago will 
realise what improvement has been made. (An Honourable Member: “In 
trunk lines ?”). In trunk lines and long distance traffic. A large number 
of Members of this House are personally interested in the running of what 
is known as the Grand Trunk Express. I think Honourable Members 
know that 1 both the Chief Commissioner and I have gone very carefully 
indeed into the timings of this particular train and to the possibilities of 
improving matters; and the real difficulty, as far as I can see it, is this. 
The bulk of the traffic, third class traffic, by that train is traffic which is 
not long distance traffic. The result, therefore, is that, if we were to run 
■a fast long distance train over this route, we would have to run at a 
very heavy loss indeed. That, Sir, is a real difficulty which concerns not 
'Only this particular train, but a good many other trains to which Honourable 
Members have referred. 

Then, Sir, on the question of internal competition between railways, I 
■am faced with a certain difference of opinion in thisJTouse. My Honour- 
-able friend, Dr. Ziauddin, said, “Why do you have internal competition 
between railways?” I leave him to other Members of this House who 
hold an exactly opposite view. My Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, 
was, I am afraid, responsible for a somewhat cloudy statement, if I may 
say so, in regard to the actual alignment of roads in the future. I can only 
say that I am sorry that he did not adhere to his original suggestion that 
roads should be vertical, because, then, our debate would undoubtedly 
have reached more ethereal spheres. I would emphasise one thing, and 
-that is that it is an entire mistake to suppose that railways are at the 
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present moment continuing an attitude of “Take it or leave it”. I think 
I have made that clear both here and in another place, and I will take 
every opportunity I can for removing such an impression if it does exist 
anywhere. Perhaps I cannot do better than, in conclusion, quote from a 
speech which I made at the last Kailway Conference, and which, I think,, 
crystallises as clearly as I can the attitude, not merely of myself, but of 
the Railway Department towards this most important problem. What I 
then said was this: 

“I believe that co-ordination of transport services is absolutely essential, especially 
in a poor country like India, if development is not to be unduly or improperly delayed. 
I am myself by no meansf pessimistic, and hope that, despite the admitted obstacles to 
co-ordination,. it will in some substantial measure be eventually secured. But it is not 
on co-ordination. alone that railways must rely. I do believe that there is only one 
sure way in which the railways can hope to meet the competition which unforeseen 
developments of the^ future may have in store for them. What these developments 
will be it is impossible to prophesy today, but for such developments they must be- 
prepared. It is only on the one hand by increasing the efficiency of railways on the* 
technical and administrative side combined with the utmost economy in working, and, 
on the other hand, by straining every nerve to increase their utility to the public, 
that railways will be able to face a competition that must inevitably grow with the 
years. ^ Railways can ultimately only ward off the competitive challenge of their 
rivals if they realise, as I know they do realise, that they must offer something more 
attractive to the public than that which their rivals can give.’* 

That, Sir, I venture to think, presents the policy of the Railway 
Department. I trust that it is a policy which will meet with the endorse¬ 
ment of this House. I feel certain that it is the only possible policy which* 
we can adopt if we are to meet the circumstances of the future. After 
what I have said, I hope my Honourable friend will not press his motion. 

Sir Leslie Hudson: Sir, X must thank the Honourable Member for his 
remarks. I think the debate has brought out one or two points—possibly 
more. With the exception of the rather curious suspicions, and, if I may 
say so, somewhat illogical exaggerations of my friend, Mr. B. Das, who;, 
although an electrical engineer himself, certainly does require more light, 
X think the debate has been useful. In view of the re ma rks which fell 
from my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, in which he hinted that, 
under certain conditions, his colleague would be calling a further meeting' 
of the Road-Rail Conference, I do not wish to pursue the matter further? 
I can only hope that my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Novce, will realise 
that this is a matter where speed is required, just as speed is required on 
certain of the railway lines in India. To take five and a half hours to go 
75 miles is certainly not break-neck speed, and I hope that Sir Frank 
Noyce will not set that' example to the Railway Authorities by delaying a 
meeting of this Road-Rail Conference longer than is necessary. Sir, I beg 1 
leave to withdraw my motion. ' 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn.' 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 

# 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. ’ 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motions will 
now be taken in the order as they appear on the Order Paper. The Chair 
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■would just like to make one observation. The first two motions which, 
•stand in the names of Mr. Gopika Romon Roy and Sirdar Harbans Singh 
Brar ought to be considered as motions intended to refuse supplies, and 
the discussion must be not in relation to specific grievances, but in relation 
to the general maladministration of the railways, and Honourable Members 
.must bear that in mind when they take part in the discussion. Only one 
such motion will be allowed, and, when that motion has been disposed of, 
other similar motions are barred. As to which particular motion is to be 
taken up, it may be said that the Chair has been told that Sirdar Harbans 
Singh Brar was the first to give notice, and, therefore, he will have priority. 
He will move the motion that stands in his name. 

Maladministration of the Railway Board . 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced to one rupee."— 
(Maladministration of the Railway Board.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Time 
ilirnit will be strictly enforced. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Mr. President, we have this huge system 
of railways in India, and the Railway Board supervises it. We have to 
< consider on this motion whether the Railway Board performs its functions 
in such a manner as to justify the Demand for the Grant. It appears that 
the Railway Board merely act as a post office. Whatever the Agents put 
forward, they simply agree to their suggestions, and the Railway Board 
.themselves do not perform any functions, either of supervision or control. 
We have been witnessing the huge extent of maladministration that exists 
on our railways. Crores and crores of rupees are being wasted on schemes 
which afterwards prove to be failures and a public scandal. I will take 
.the general items of maladministration in a particular order. Let us, for 
instance, take first the bridges and other constructional work. The 
Hardinge Bridge has alone cost as much as 3| crores to the Indian tax¬ 
payer, and, within a few years, we find that the bridge has not proved 
to be strong enough to function as it waB designed to function, and bo 
less than a crore and a half more is needed to repair that one particular 
bridge. What work are the engineers doing? Either their estimates were 
absolutely beyond the mark, or they chose bad contractors. Is the money 
of the Indian tax-payer only to be raised by way of revenue to provide 
commission either to the engineers or to the architects or to the contractors 
to enable them to fill their pockets, because it has been found that within 
a short period these constructional works cannot meet the requirements 
for which they were built? Had the Railway Board utilised all this money 
for opening out new lines in areas where the railways do not exist at 
present, we could have at least 800 miles of railway instead of a single 
Hardinge Bridge. What special^service has this bridge rendered we do 
not know, but one thing we know, and that is, that it has proved a huge 
"failure, and the tax-payer is now being asked to provide another 1^ crores 
to repair it, but this sum alone would have given us another 300 miles 
of new railway in areas which have no transport facilities at present. 

Similarly, with regard to railway workshops, there is too much of 
duplication. In Madras alone, we find that every railway system has got 
its own workshop. Why can’t they combine together and have one common 
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workshop? Why should there be so much duplication? Crores of rupees 
can be saved if all these workshops combine, and with that saving speedier 
and more efficient service can be rendered to the people. 

Then, there is the ruinous policy of freight rates. We find that parti¬ 
cular commodities of less service to the community at large are being 
treated at special favoured rates out of all proportion to either the classi¬ 
fications or the schedules. Food grains, for instance, are treated in the, 
worst manner possible, while other commodities, much less useful to the 
country at large and much less advantageous to the people, are being 
transported at much lower rates, because it serves certain particular small 
interests. Agricultural food grains are charged at much higher rates than 
even coal. I just had a memorandum on that subject, but somehow during 
the luncheon hour I mislaid it, and I am not in a position now to quote 
the figures; but I can say that the lowest minimum for food grains is *1 
of one pie per mile, wffiile for coal it is # 05 per mile per maund. Such 
inequalities of rates act in a very detrimental manner to the general 
intersts of the tax-payer and the masses. The price of wheat in the Punjab 
is now about Bs. 1-8-0 per maund, and the freight charges from the 
Punjab to Calcutta by special ways of calculating up to terminus junctions 
on different railway systems and then adding them up works out to - 
Bs. 1-2-0 per maund. It is cheaper for the Punjab people to send wheat 
to Karachi and then by sea to Calcutta than to send it by railway from 
the Punjab to Calcutta. The railway systems, as they are administered 
by the State for the welfare and benefit of the people at large, must 
consider the interests of the general public, and not simply to classifica¬ 
tions' and to the fictitious rules they have framed. One cannot understand 
these classifications. You see the rates, maximum and minimum, and 
the subjects are mentioned within those classifications, but then you find* 
in actual practice that the rates charged are out of all proportion either 
'to that minima or to the maxima; special rates are given to certain itemd 
mentioned in those very classifications. That proves that favoritism for 
particular commodities is being shown by the Bailway Administration, and 
the Bailway Board is responsible for all that. If they had adopted the 
poliev of covering the out of pocket expenses for the transport of these 
articles, or if they had said that over and above that there must be so 
much percentage of profit, one could have understood the position. If all 
their out of pocket expenses can be met by transporting coal at *05 per 
maund per mile, certainly the out of pocket expenses on wheat could be- 
met in the same manner, because it is easier to transport wheat than 
coal, it is of uniform weight, and the wagons could be loaded up to their 
full capacity, but these things do not come to light; ordinary people do 
not know how these rates are worked. 

Then, I come to the question of conveniences to passengers. All 
countries provide return tickets, and, for special fairs and pilgrimages, 
special return fares are charged. But Iadia is a country which is by no 
means Christian as a whole, and yet concession rates are given for Christmas 
and Easter, but not for Holi and other festivals, nor for pilgrims to 
Hardw-ar, Amritsar, Muktesar and Benares, where lakhs and crores of 
people go and visit every year. The trains are overcrowded, but no heed’ 
is paid to the conveniences of these third class passengers. The genera¬ 
tion of electricity in the carriages does not cost much; electricity is 
generated by the motion of the trains and the railways can as well provide* 
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fans in the third class carriages. The third class passengers do not gefc 
any convenience either within the carriages or at the railway stations. The* 
majority ,of the stations exist in rural areas from where the masses 
generally come. They do not have any sheds to shelter them either from- 
rain or from the heat of the burning sun. Water arrangements and 6ueh* 
other things are equally bad. Very few and very incommodious waiting 
rooms are provided and the boohing arrangements for third class passengers 
are very bad. The third class passengers are treated as cattle by the 
booking clerks. The booking clerk turns up a few minutes before the 1 
train.is scheduled to depart, and the passengers are pushed up and down 
the platforms. The train services are simply very bad. From Rewari to*' 
Fazilka, a distance of ,260 miles, it takes 20 hours for a train to reach 
there. Between Lahore and Delhi, the trains are stopped for two hours* 
and hours, at junction stations. Why so much halt, and it is simply* 
beyond one’s comprehension why people should be made to sit in those* 
tight compartments for such a long time when they have to cover this 
distance. 

Another thing is that these railways are not run on economic lines. 
Why do you not transfer the strategic lines to the Military Department? 
Why should the British soldiers be allowed the concession of paying a third 
class fare and travelling in a second class carriage, thus crowding the 
second class passengers who pay full second class fares? It is simply 
scandalous that Indian soldiers are not treated in the same way as the 
British soldiers in the matter of this concession. 

When we tell the Bailway Member to treat the staff of the railways 
on* commercial lines, that is, whenever there is a profit the staff should 
get a bonus, and whenever the railways make & loss the staff should share 
that loss—the Government tell us that the railway being a Government 
concern, it cannot be treated in a manner different from that of the other 
Departments of the Government. Then, why issue concessions to railway 
servants? They have got free passes to travel throughout India, simply 
crowding the trains without paying any railway fares. Why not you then 
give free passes to other servants of the Government? Do the post office 
allow their' servants to have free postage and free telephone and telegraph 
service? Certainly not. Why not treat' your employees in a similar 
fashion? It is beyond one’s imagination how this commercial department 
is being mismanaged. The predecessor of the present Financial Commis¬ 
sioner of Bailways had the audacity to tell the Bailway Retrenchment 
Committee that they allowed free passes to their servants, because it did 
not cost them anything. Imagine such a financial theory propounded by 
a financial expert who manages the railways? If all those people who 
were travelling free were to pay the railway fares as ordinary people do, 
how many lakhs' and crores of rupees would accrue to the railway coffers ? 
That is not taken into account. Every employee getting Bs. 100 or 150 
and above gets a “second class f ass, and I have not seen a second class 
compartment which is not overcrowded by these free pass holders, and 
they get even their reservation without paying anv fee, because they 
belong to that masonic lodge known as the Railway Department. 

A Pope Committee cost us as much as three lakhs of rupees to sit, and 
the initial reduction in expenditure, as a result of its recommendations, 
is only Rs. 7J lakhs. Fancy as if somebody in the Government of India 
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could .not manage such a retrenchment sitting in the office of the Bailway 
"Department here, and they had to bring out a man from Britain to effect 
an economy of Bs. 7| lakhs at a cost of Es. three lakhs! 

In the Punjab, in certain areas, people are used to have their pumps or 
tube wells at a cost of Bs. 60 or Bs. 70 per pump, and the North Western 
Bailway, in order to provide water at flag stations to the railway staff 
consisting of three or four persons, had to spend Bs. 1,200 each to have 
these tube wells. The Chief Engineer of the North Western Bailway 
admitted that the cost was Bs. 1,000, but the reason he put forward was 
that they had to reach much lower depth. When the villagers get as good 
water from those pumps which cost Bs. 60 or 70 to put up, and when 
the Government officials, such as sub-divisional officers, magistrates and 
others are taking water from those water pumps, which only go a depth 
of 30 or 40 feet, what was the necessity for the railway to go 200 feet 
deep, except for the benefit of the engineers and the contractors, and to 
spend Bs. 1,000 on a tube well which ordinarily costs between Bs. 60 
and Bs. 70? 

In these circumstances, I think the Bailway Board performs no useful 
function whatsoever except to act as a post office passing the demands 
of the Bailway Agents to the Government of India. The Agents can as 
well manage the railways and the Member for Bail ways can deal with the 
Agents direct without the use of the Bailway Board, which costs us such 
a huge sum, but exercises no control over tbe expenditure of the public 
money on such huge projects as bridges, etc. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the demand should be reduced to one rupee so as to refuse them 
•supplies. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced to one rupee.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, I oppose the motion moved by my Honourable friend, the 
Sardar Sahib. As a member of the Bailway Standing Finance Committee, 
I think my Honourable friend is not justified in moving this motion, as 
he should realise that he himself has passed this demand which he wants 
to be rejected now. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: I got these figures afterwards. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Whatever may he our grievances, whatever 
may be the trouble, we must realise that there must he some Central 
Authority to co-ordinate the different railway systems in India. If this 
motion is adopted, what will be the result? There will be no Bailway 
Board, and it wdll not be possible for mf Honourable friends, Sir Joseph 
BLore and Mr. P. B.. Bau, to stand up here and give replies to our ques¬ 
tions. I think it is a wrong use of the convention for Members to give 
notice of such motions for refusal of supplies and get preference over 
others who -want to ventilate their grievances against the railways before 
this House. It will not be possible for the Honourable Member to reply 
to the points which may be raised from different sides of the House in 
this connection. Certain aspects of the Bailway Administration have been 
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dealt with by my Honourable friend, and on those grounds he wants to 
reject) the demand for the Hailway Board. But, here, again, I may say 
that a certain Member may want that the Bailway Board should be abo¬ 
lished on account of inadequate Muslim representation, another Member 
may say that on account of the very unsatisfactory Sikh representation 
*the Railway Board should be abolished. Others will say that, on account 
•of there not having been a raised platform on a particular station, the 
Railway Board should be abolished. If questions like this are raised, then 
how will it be possible for my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, 
to reply to all the points in this way ? It is better that a particular policy 
is discussed in a token cut, so that the Honourable Member may be in 
a position to reply and place the whole facts before us. No doubt there 
are many grievances brought forward by my Honourable friend. I entirely 
agree with him, so far as his facts and arguments are concerned, and I hope 
my Honourable friend sitting over there will consider them, but I oppose 
.the motion on a question of principle. In connection with the freight on 
agricultural produce, I feel very strongly that Government should do some¬ 
thing. The charge for carrying grain from one place to another is very 
high. I am very sorry I cannot place all the facts in this connection on 
the present occasion, because I have opposed this tactic of getting priority, 
but I intend mentioning them when the token cuts will come. 

Sir, I oppose the motion. 

Kumar G-opika Romon Roy (Surma Valley cum Shillong: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, at the outset I should like to say a few words. I have 
very great respect for the Member in charge personally, and I have also 
very great regard for the Members who sit opposite; but when I represent 
my constituency, I have no other alternative but to criticise them in the 
•strongest possible language and with all the emphasis that I can command. 

I moved in 1981 on the 25th of February a cut motion on the floor of 
this House on the maladministration of the Assam-Bengal Railway, when 
I narrated in great length about the mismanagement that were indulged in, 
and the consequent inconveniences witnessed and experienced in the Assam- 
.Bengal Railway. In the middle of my speech, the then Speaker of the 
House, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, remarked: • 

“He has made an overwhelmingly strong case for his motion. I hope the Honour¬ 
able Member will be satisfied with the strength of the case he has put before the 
House.” 

The then Commerce and Railway Member, the Honourable Sir George 
"Rainy, said in reply: 

“At the same time, the House would be ungrateful to the Honourable the Mover 
if they did not desire the Government should pay attention to the various points he 
has raised, and, in so far as he has shown that things are not entirely as they should 
be, to see what can be done to make an improvement.” 

In another place he said: 

“I will certainly read his speech carefully and see what can be done. I think 
one thing we might do. I do not think any Member of the Railway Board has 
inspected the Assam-Bengal Railway, since Sir Austen Hadow did so 18 months ago, 
and, therefore, in the ordinary course I think it is likely that one of the Members 
of the Railway Board will be going there before long, and that would be a good 
opportunity to look into the various points which have been raised and to.see whether 
anything can be done.” 
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In conclusion, he said: 

“I hope my Honourable friend, the Mover, will be satisfied that we will look into 
the points he has raised and see what we can do.” 

I, on the assurance of the Honourable the Railway Member, withdrew 
my motion, and thought there was really something in the mind of the 
Honourable Member to do for us behind his assurance. Sir, this was not 
the first time that I ventilated my grievances on the Assam-JBengal 
Railway. 

On the 13th of March, 1980, on the floor of the Assam Legislative 
Council, I moved the following Resolution: 

“This Council recommends to the Government that immediate steps be taken to 
urge on the authorities concerned to make the following improvements for the con¬ 
venience and safety of the passengers in the A;ssam-Bengal Bailway and for the general 
public : 

‘(a) That raised platforms under proper sheds be constructed at all the stations 
in the Assam-Bengal Bailway. 

(6) That facilities be provided for the passengers while travelling by trains in the 
Assam-Bengal Bailway to have their meals and baths at proper times. 

(c) That the Assam-Bengal Bailway Company be asked to introduce the system of 
issuing ordinary and week-end return tickets to all classes of passengers as are prevalent 
in other railways. 

(d) That the Assam-Bengal Bailway lines be protected by proper fencing to avoid 
accidents’.” 


The Honourable Member in charge of Railways in Assam, Maulvi Saxyid 
Sir Muhammad Saadulla, said in the beginning of his reply: 

“But we in the Public Works Department had to protest to the Legislative Depart¬ 
ment, and whether this was pointed out to His Excellency, I do not know. We 
did protest to the Legislative Department. The Resolution has, however, been 
admitted. Under definite instructions from the Government of India, we the Govern¬ 
ment Members cannot discuss this Resolution. All that I can, therefore, say is, 
chat if there is any discussion over this question by non-official Members, I will 
submit the proceedings of the discussions to the Government of India, who may place 
it before the Railway Board for any action they may consider necessary.” 

I . . * | * 

In another place, he said: 

“As I’said before, if there is a discussion on this subject and Honourable Members 
want to put forth any of their grievances against the Railway, I will duly send the 
proceedings to the Government of India for any action they think proper.” 


To this the Speaker of the Assam Council, the Honourable Maulvi 
Faiznur Ali, said: 

“I have made a statement on the point raised by the Honourable the Judicial 
Member that although this is a Central subject, Rule 22 does not empower me to 
disallow any Resolution which may be considered by the Government either to be 
detrimental to the public interest or which relates to a subject which is not the 
primary concern of the Local Government. Accordingly, if there be any local grievance 
and the Resolution be in order, although it is a Central subject, I admit it.” 

I think the House w r ill be interested to hear what the then Vice-Presi- 
denfc of the Executive Council, the Honourable the Finance Member, of 
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Assam, the Honourable Mr. A. W. Botham, said in connection with this 
Resolution: 

“Perhaps I may intervene for one moment, Sir. X think my Honourable colleague’s 
position is not so^ much that the matter should not be discussed in this Council, the 
matter is one which ^ might have been disallowed by His Excellency, but the Resolu¬ 
tion ^ has not been disallowed by His Excellency, and, so far as I can see, there is 
nothing to prevent it being discussed in this Council. But what my Honourable 
colleague says is, what he considers, to be the correct attitude of the Local Government 
in the discussion. That is to say, he is unable to take any active part in the dis¬ 
cussion, but he is prepared to forward the discussion to the Central Government for 
such action as they may think fit.” 

The Resolution was put and adopted. So, Sir, it is obvious that the 
Resolution moved in the Assam Legislative Council was also forwarded by 
the Member in charge to the Railway Board as mentioned by the Member 
in charge in his speech. Hence, I think, I should not labour much to 
prove that the grievances in the Assam-Bengal Railway which the 
Assamese do suffer reached the ears of the Railway Board in 1930 and are- 
still reaching. 

A perusal of the debates that took place on that date on the floor of 
the Assam Legislative Council by various Members from various parts of 
Assam will bear me out as to the seriousness of the inconveniences that 
are felt by the inhabitants of the Assam Province. Sir, in 1931, while 
discussing the Railway Budget on the Demands of the Railways, I tabled 
a few cut motions to ventilate the grievances, on the floor of this House, 
of the travelling public on the Assam-Bengal Railway in the Province of 
Assam, viz.: 

(1) That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ (pages 1-2) be 

reduced by Rs. 100. (Maladministration of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway.) 

(2) That the demand under the head ‘Companies and Indian States 

Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings (page 26) be 
reduced by Re. 1/ (New Introduction of Eirst and Second 
Class Return Eares in the A.-B. Railway while passengers 
travel only on the Assam-Bengal Railway.) 

(3) That the demand under the head ‘New Construction (page 27) 

be reduced by Re.- 1/ (Reckless Managements of the Assam- 
Bengal Railway in the newly constructed lines.; 

All these cut motions appeared in the printed list, and I am pretty 
‘sure that copies of these lists also reached the Members of the Railway 
Board. Hence notices for redress of grievances have also not escaped their 
notice in 1938. Unfortunately, Sir, I had not the chance of moving this 
cut motion as the discussion could not reach the number. Despairing of 
ventilating the grievances by a cut motion, I tabled the following Resolu¬ 
tion on the 26th of February 1933: 

“That this Assembly recommends to the Governor General in Council that imme¬ 
diate and adequate steps be taken by the Railway Board to redress the various 
grievances of the general travelling public, particularly of Assam, while travelling by • 
the Assam Bengal Railway.” \ 

The Resolution appeared in the list and that certainly reached the- 
Members of the Railway Board. And they surely realised that I tabled’ 
the Resolution to ventilate the grievances on the floor of the Assembly. 
So they cannot deny any knowledge of the Resolution, but, unfortunately*. 
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on the non-official day, my Resolution was not reached, and hence I did 
not get a chance of moving it. Then I tabled the same Resolution for 
the Simla Session on the 6th of April, 1938. The Resolution appeared 
in the list, and, Sir, you very kindly called me a few minutes before the 
Assembly was going to be adjourned for the day. I could not finish my 
speech on the narration of the grievances in Simla. Sir, you very kindly 
allowed me to continue till the next non-official day in New Delhi. On 
the 30th of January last, I got the chance of moving the Resolution here, 
*and here too I could not finish the narration of all the grievances, as time 
limit was over, and so I had to conclude in the half way. Perhaps the. 
grievances I then narrated while moving my Resolution are still fresh in 
the minds of the Honourable Members of the House. I myself, with 
the mhabitants of Assam, are highly grateful to the Honourable Members 
of the House for giving my Resolution their kind and sympathetic support, 
'but I have got something to say regarding the softness of reply which the 
Honourable the Member in charge of the Railways gave in reply to my 
•speech. Sir, in the beginning he had also to confess: 

“I must first express my satisfaction that the chance of the ballot has enabled 
my Honourable friend to move his motion. I have known that for many long months 
he has borne the burden of his many grievances, but, not until I heard his full 
exposition of them, did I realise what their extent really was.” 

However, I am thankful to him for acknowledging that I have been 
barking, since 1980, on the floors of the Legislatures of Shillong, Simla 
and New Delhi. The first point which the Honourable Member for Rail¬ 
ways has dealt with in his speech is the “Raised Platforms'*. The Honour- 
Jable Member has sympathised with me, but as usual that sympathy 
vanished, rather evaporated on the plea of “Scarcity of Money”. (Laughter.) 
Perhaps the Honourable Members would do well to remember what I 
said in my speech regarding the Platforms. The exact words, Sir, were: 

"The Agent told me that owing to the scarcity of funds the question of raised 
platforms could not be considered. I requested him to proceed with the works 
gradually, though not all at a time in one or two stations every year. He told me if 
I remember aright, his wordings, ‘Blue Pencil 1 would go in Delhi and Simla from 
one end of the paper to another straight off if he proposed any expenditure on the 
-raised platform question, while, Sir, for the convenience of the passengers to 
•construct raised platforms in one or two stations may mean a nominal expenditure of 
Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000 only.” 

But the Honourable Member in charge of the Railways has not said how 
much he has sanctioned for electric installation at the Badarpur Junction. 
The Honourable Member has cited instances of Paris, Lyons and Nord. He 
*can quite draw a simile with the Shahara Desert even, while drawing the 
rfimile, perhaps the Honourable Member forgets that Assam is not Paris. 

• (Hear, hear.) The rainy season in Assam exists for about eight months in 
the year and the average rain fall is more than 240" to 250", and in Assam 
lies Cherapunji which is famous for the greatest rain fall in the world. 
■(Hear, hear.) Perhaps he forgets that in Assam women folks cover their 
'body anyhow by a cotton dhoti of 9 to 10 cubits only and in Paris, Lyons 
and Nord, the ladies do ride on horse back. (Laughter and hear, hear.) 
If he would have taken all these facts into consideration, then he could 
have imagined the miserable plight of a passenger in a muddy uncovered 
platform and that also when there are incessant rains. The Honourable 
Member had not the heart to refuse “Electric installation in a station where 
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there is no train in the night” in these days of financial stringency. But he 
is at a loss to find a remedy for the convenience of the travelling public. 
This is how the Members in the Treasury Benches do respond to the necessi¬ 
ties of the country. Sir, as regards silting of the Chorgola, the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Railways says: 

“If my Honourable friend can place before me definite evidence to show that the 
silting up of these Valleys is definitely due to the bridges in question, we shall, 
certainly look into the matter.” 

Sir, I have dealt with this exhaustively in my cut motion in the year 
1931 and I have placed an album which the Honourable Member may find 
in the Library of the House. (Hear, hear.) As a result of that discus¬ 
sion, the question was raised during my interview with the Agent of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway at Chittagong, and I have quoted the reply of the* 
Chief Engineer’s letter in my speech of the 7th September, 1938, at Simla. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member must finish his speech in a minute. He will 
get another chance later on. 

Kumar Gopika Romon Roy: The wording of the Chief Engineer’s letter 
may be repeated here for refreshing the memory of the Honourable Member: 

“Alleged silting of the Longai and Chorgola. Your letter No. E./337, dated 8th 
August, 1931. The bed of the Longai at the main 'line bridge has a greater average 
depth now than when the bridge was built. The Chorgola does show some silting 
which is due to natural causes and not to the bridge. The Chorgola is not a very 
active river and there have been complaints about its deterioration up the valley for 
many years. In the 1929 flood, there was no appreciable current, and practically still 
water under the bridge, the discharge passing by the Puamara Bridge to the Longai 
and a similar state of affairs existed in the 1916 flood. Under these conditions, 
some silting is to be expected.” 

And I hardly require to repeat the criticism which I made on the Chief 
Engineer’s letter. Still the Honourable the Railway Member says: 

“If my Honourable friend can place before me definite evidence to show that the' 
silting up of these valleys is definitely due to bridges in question, we shall certainly 
look into the matter.” 

I have placed all the facts which the Honourable Members opposite 
may gather from the proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council and the 
proceedings of the Assembly, 1931-34, and I have narrated what the Chief 
Engineer said. Still the Honourable Member says that I am to place 
definite evidence before him. Sir, what more definite evidence I can place 
before the House or before the Honourable Member ? Inundation by flood 
of the Chorgola Yalley is not thought to be a serious cause for Government 
investigation, but it is my duty to put definite proofs, and if I am able 
to prove the facts, then he will only look into the matter, but he does not 
say that he will remove the grievances. This is what is called the official 
jugglery of words. Under the circumstances, with these few words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal: European): Sir, I had not intended to take any 
part in this debate, but the spectacle of the "starving” Member from Assam 
struggling to find raised platforms and his eloquence on that subject 
moved me to intervene, because I do know something about the Assam 
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Bengal Bailway. For a number of years past I have travelled there on 
Various occasions. Many of my friends have also travelled there often 
and have told me stories about that railway. I admit .that it has its 
defects, very few railways have not, but I have travelled on railways 
where the trains have been even slower and where, I think, there have 
been quite as many grievances as my Honourable friend has produced. 
I think perhaps that in these days one has to be thankful for small 
mercies, and it may cheer him up a little if I tell him a story of the 
Assam Bengal Bailway some years ago. A cousin of mine had been doing 
a fairly extensive tour round tea estates and one morning he was landed 
at a station on the hill section of that railway not very long after it 
had been opened. He was in a district where motor cars in those days 
7 Were unknown, there being no roads over which they could travel. Hav¬ 
ing waited at the station for some time, which consisted of one small 
grass hut and no platform, either raised or otherwise, he thought he would 
find out how the train was running. So he went up to the one and only 
official who was station-master, ticket-collector and everything else. He 
said: “Babu, is the train running up to time today?” The reply that 
he got was rather startling. ‘‘Oh, Sir,” he said, 4 ‘yesterday’s train not 
in yet, Sir.” (Laughter.) He had to walk 14 miles along the sleepers 
before he could get any food, shelter or anything else- I hope my Hon¬ 
ourable friend will take comfort from that, and realise that perhaps the 
•Railway Board is not q-qite as useless as he makes it out to be. 

There is only one other point on which I should like to touch, and 
that is the remarks made by the first speaker on the subject of the Har- 
dinge Bridge. I do not know whether he has ever crossed that bridge 
by train. 1 should rather imagine from his remarks that he has not. 
But I do think that his remarks are entirely unjustified. To my mind, 
that bridge ought to be looked upon as one of the outstanding contribu¬ 
tions of recent years to the amenities of the travelling public. I have 
no doubt that a number of my friends from Bengal will remember the 
old days when you went in a train to the edge of the river; you got out 
.at some awkward hour of the night or morning and got into a steamer, 
“-and, after having a couple of hours delay, you were ferried across the 
river and then got out again and got into another train and continued 
your journey. It was bad enough going north, but it was worse going 
‘south, when you usually had to turn out about 4 o’clock in the morning. 
How you can get into the train and go comfortably on the broad gauge 
the whole way from Calcutta right up to Siliguri at the foot of the hills. 
T think that the bridge is not only a great contribution to the amenities 
•of the travelling public, but it is an engineering feat of -which India may 
well be proud, for it is certainly one of the big bridges of the, world. To 
belittle the efforts, the knowledge and the skill of the engineers who built 
that bridge in the -way that the Honourable Member Sirdar Harbans 
Singh Brar did, is, I think, to do them great injustice. The fact that 
further money has to be spent on protection works and not on the bridge 
itself seems to me to be no reflection whatever on the original builders. 
Unlike my friend, Mr. B. Das, I cannot claim to be an engineer or even 
to have any engineering experience, but to the ordinary layman travelling 
across that bridge it seemed that it was almost unnecessary to put such 
elaborate and lengthy protection works on either side of that bridge to 
protect it against the river. Experience, however, has proved that it was 
just the other way. But I do rebut the suggestion, which I consider 
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most unjust, that there was any fault on the part of the engineers in the 
building of that bridge and that this extra expenditure, which has got to 
f>e incurred now, can in any way be attributed to them. 1 most strongly 
oppose the motion.. 

Mr. TJppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan) 
'Sir, X rise to support the motion. At the same time, I wish to place 
before the Assembly our grievances regarding the South Indian Railway 
which escaped even the lashes of my Honourable friend and Deputy 
Leader, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. When he spoke about 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, I thought he would also 
say something about the inconvenience felt by the passengers on the 
South Indian Railway. Sir, you know that in the upper classes they 
have introduced a certain kind of pump. When we come from Madras to 
Delhi, we find it difficult to pump out water from those pumps. When I 
travelled from Simla, there was a family travelling in the same com¬ 
partment as myself. The male member of the family was an old man. 
He wanted to use the bath room. So he went into the bath room, and, 
after some time, he came out of it, and was standing. We did not know 
each other. He was also from Malabar and was standing rather perplexed, 
I asked what was the matter with him. He said: “There is no water, 
■and I want water.’’ I went to help him, and what I found was that the 
pump was out of order. So he had to remain without water till we 
reached Podanur and then I complained to the Station Master about it, 
who sent a mechanic or an engineer to repair it. Last time, when I 
was coming to Delhi, I was joined by some other friends at Calicut and 
we also had some of your friends including Mr. Yenkataram Iyengar of 
Coimbatore in the same compartment. We were taking our meals, and I 
wanted water to wash my hands. But the pump Was not working again. 
I complained to a railway servant at Shoranur. I saw some people 
going in, who, after some time went out. I asked them whether the 
pump was set right, and they said that it would not be available till 
we reached the next station. The next station was Ottapalan where the 
train stops only for a short time. Then I called the guard who said that 
we would get water at Olavakote. I told him I had taken my meals and 
I had to wash my hands. Then, after a distance of 30 miles, the train 
reached Olavakote, and he said “this is no watering station and then we 
had to run from Olavakote to Podanur, another 80 miles. Then a 
mechanic came and repaired the tap. But after the train moved, when 
I went inside the bath room for water, I saw that there was no water, 
because the tap was left open by the mechanic and so all the water had 
Tun out. I understand that you, Sir, had once complained about this 
Dump. I submit that there is no necessity to introduce such a system in 
the upper class carriages in the S.I.R., especially in the broad gauge, 
where there is not any scarcity of water. At least my district contains 
plenty of water and there are also big irrigation works constructed by the 
Madras Government along the line. What is the necessity for such a 
pump in the higher classes while in the third class compartment there is 
the ordinary tap. 

The other point about which I should like to draw the attention of the 
House is that the beds in the second class compartments are very bad. 
The* material with which the beds are stuffed come out and there are a 
lot of bugs in the compartment* The S.I.R. Administration do not care 
to keep the carriages clean. During the rainy season most of the third 
olass and even the second class compartments that run in Malabar are 
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leaky. The S.I.B. do not seem to care for the convenience of the pas* 
sengers, but they are careful to bury the capital under the earth. The 
S.I.B. Administration have remodelled a station like Erode which looks 
a very desolate place. There is no use of spending lakhs of rupees in 
underground passages, etc., at such a station, simply because it is a 
junction from Trichy to Malabar. When we ask for necessities, the rail¬ 
way says that it has no money. For the last 20 years we have been de¬ 
manding an overbridge on the Calicut level crossing. The train passes 
through the most crowded part of the city and the gates are closed very 
often for 15 minutes when the trains pass through the gates and shunting 
takes place. My Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, was also crying for 
some modification of the level crossing at Olavakote, but the S.I.B- had 
no money; on the other hand, they would remodel any station by digging 
lot of capital, that will not pay, into the earth. So, I support this 
motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, my justification in rising to take 
part in this discussion is simply because I had promised to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Kumar Gopika Bomon Boy, that I would speak on this 
motion. As far as his grievances are concerned, we have got full sym¬ 
pathy, and I should like that the Honourable the Commerce Member 
should take note of all the grievances which he has mentioned in the half 
of his speech. I presume that he would have made a longer speech but 
for the fact that he had no time. If the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber will go through the typed pages which Kumar Gopika Bomon Roy had 
in his possession, 1 think he will be quite satisfied. 

As far as the motion is concerned, I must congratulate my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for making a very sensible speech today 
and in fact that was the most sensible speech that I ever heard him 
make in this House. His speech was real\y to the point, and I support 
the contention that it is not right and proper that a Member of the 
Standing Finance Committee, when he sits up in the Finance Commit¬ 
tee and allows all the expenditure that he does in that Committee, and 
then that he should come to this House and say that the grant in respect 
of the Bailway Board should be reduced to one rupee. He wants to re¬ 
fuse what he had already sanctioned in the Finance Committee. If the 
idea of my Honourable friend had been that- he wanted to raise a parti¬ 
cular issue and if he wanted to discuss a matter of policy, then his motion 
ought to have been that the grant should be reduced by one rupee and 
not that the grant should be reduced to one rupee. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then he would not have got priority for 
his motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: If the idea is to get priority, then I 
can only say that it is not treating the House properly. The House 
would consider itself to have been treated properly if the Honourable 
Member had come before the House in an open manner and placed his 
grievances before the House. No Honourable Member should come to 
this House in a round-about manner just to get a priority and put his 
grievances, because it would be very difficult for the House to come to 
any conclusion. That is why I congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, for giving a lead to this House and making that very 
sensible speech. 
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My Honourable friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, has urged some of 
his grievances which I think have got no connection with the Railway 
Board. He has got some grievance against a particular line of railway, 
but that grievance would come under a clifferent category. If my Hon¬ 
ourable friend wanted to raise this issue, he ought to have done so by a 
rupee cut. But to say that the Railway Board should not exist and that 
the Railway Board should be abolished, because some trains are not run¬ 
ning at the proper time and that there are some grievances in the time 
table and in the schedule of trains, I should say that these have got 
nothing to do with the Railway Board. I think it is a mere waste* of 
time of the House if we bring forward motions of this kind before the 
House, and I also say that it is not properly treating the House if we 
spend any more time in discussing this motion. With these words, I 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 

3pm ^ was a ^ mos ^ being converted by my Honourable friend, Mr. 

Maswood Ahmad, about the unreasonableness of this motion, 
but when I heard the eloquent speech of my Honourable friend from 
Assam, I was convinced that I had no other alternative but to support it. 
His grievances may be with respect to a particular railway about the 
raising of platforms and the removal of a platform from a particular place 
where there is danger of life to human beings from, as he has been pleased 
to say in one of his speeches, the King of the Forests. All these things are 
not to be trifled with, and if my Honourable friend, after strenuous efforts 
of half a dozen years, both here and at Simla and also in the heights of 
Shillong, has not been able to get his grievances redressed, then certainly 
it is our bounden duty, as his colleagues, to support him. But I must say 
that the poor Railway Board should not have been reduced to three pies, 
only. 

Kumar G-opika Romon Roy: It is rupee one now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Even then, if w r e look at the number of officers - 
in the Railway Board, . I think Re. 1 will not be sufficient to keep up these 
officers, and they must at least have a morsel of food and a loin cloth to 
wear for the whole year. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, may I explain to my Honour¬ 
able friend that the officers are quite safe, because their salaries are non- 
voted? It is only the clerks who will be affected. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I am greatly relieved to hear that the officers 
are quite safe. Then, it is Mr. Joshi’s clients who can do very well with 
a loin cloth and a morsel of rice. I really do not- see how these specific 
grievances can come under this head. But as I find several Members 
rising up and narrating their own grievances with regard to particular 
railways as was done by my friend, Mr. Uppi Saheb, I think I may also 
be permitted to bring before this House the grievances of a particular rail¬ 
way in which the Government also are interested,—I mean the Bankura 
Damodar River Railway. It runs through a tract of country which was - 
mentioned by Megasthenes as being the earliest and highly civilised in 
the whole of Northern India, a tract which was known by the name of 
Gangarides. The line has been constructed up to a village which is of no- 
importance commercially or * otherwise and it has been left there. After 
that, there is marshy land for miles and miles, and then comes that great 
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river Damodar,^ and you have to go about 10 or 12 miles over these marshy 
lands. Then, if you cross the river Damodar, you can, after a few miles, 
get either the station of Tarakeshwar or Champadanga or Burdwan. If this 
line had been taken up to Burdwan and connected with the sub-divisional 
town of Arambagh, there would have been some justification for it, and 
there would have been more traffic than we are having. Bemember, Sir, 
that Government gave a guarantee of four per cent, to this railway. 

Mr, P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Bailways): 3| per cent. 

Mr, Amar Nath Dutt: I stand corrected. But it does not yield a divi¬ 
dend of even tw r o per cent, and Government have to bear the loss all along. 
This matter has been brought to the notice of the Bailway Board, and 
I hope some steps will be taken in the near future so that the Central 
Revenues may not suffer in the way it has been suffering. In this connec¬ 
tion, one^ other thing occurs to me. I find in a book, which was with Sir 
Barcv Lindsay, mention of a particular road from Burdwan to Jehanabad, 
i.e., Arambagh, and it crosses the Bankura Damodar Biver Bailway at a 
particular station called Sehara. Sir, yo,u will find bullock carts and motors 
j^assing on the road near this line and the management of this Bankura 
Damodar Biver Bailway is so bad that people never take to it. They send 
their goods in bullock carts or motor lorries and avoid this line. Then the 
treatment^of the railway employees to the passengers has been such that 
in most villages they are inclined to boycott this line altogether. If my 
Honourable Mend, the Member in charge, will call for the papers, he 
will find many crim i nal cases have cropped up between the employees 
of the railway and the travelling public. Even in big railways like the 
East Indian and other railways, you hardly hear of assaults and crimina’l 
cases between the railway employees and the travelling public. But, in 
this small line of 60 miles, several cases have occurred in the last few years 
between the employees and the public. This line is wholly mismanaged, 
and, therefore, Government have to suffer a loss to make up the dividend of 
3J per cent. But why should the Central Bevenues suffer in this way? 
If they take statistics, they will find that, if this line is connected either 
with Burdwan or Tarakeswar or Arambagh, it may be made paying, because 
these are trade centres, and Courts of justice are located where people have 
to frequent; but no one will care to go to the village of Baynagar from 
Bankura except a few who may have relatives living on that line. They 
can tap such places of pilgrimage as the birthplace of Bamkrishna Para- 
mahansa and the birthplace of Kavikankan, the greatest poet of Bengal. 
Then, again, there is the birthplace of Baja Bam Mohan Boy, the founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj and a place of pilgrimage for Brahmos. These places 
can be tapped if they extend the line to Arambagh. As I said, this line, 
which has been stopped at a certain place, does not serve the purpose for 
which there might have been some justification in those days when it was 
constructed. This tract of country being the oldest civilised one in Northern 
India and the birthplace of so many famous men, both in the 18th and in 
the 19th century, it is the bounden duty of the Government to extend it. 
Then, again, there is in this tract the goddess Kali of Tirol which cures 
insanity. (Laughter.) (Some Honourable Members ' Send the Bailw&y 
Board there.”) It may be necessary to send many people there, the Bailway 
Board as well as Honourable Members from some Provinces who marry 
very late. (Laughter.) So my submission is that the management of 
this particular railway line should be inquired into, so that in future 
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criminal cases may. not crop up between the travelling public and tho 
employees of the railway. It is also a line which, by an extension of 20 
miles, may be made paying so that the Central Revenues may not suffer. 

One more thing. I was thinking the other day when I had occasion 
to go to the Bailway Station at Delhi and I was told that all racial dis¬ 
crimination had been abolished: but, in the matter of latrines, I found in 
one place it was put up “Europeans” and in another place “Indians”. 
This discrimination ought not to* exist. I am an Indian and I was dressed 
as an Indian, and, of course, my self-respect did not allow me to enter the 
place: I think even my gallant friend, Colonel Gidney, would not have 
entered that place, and he would have had to use the Indian latrine in 
the same way as ordinary dhot /-wearing Indians like Mr. Mitra and Mr. 
Lahiri Chaudhury do. I beg to submit that all these distinctions should be 
done away with. These are grievances no doubt, but that does not 
entitle us to say that the Bail way Board should be abolished; and con¬ 
sidering that the salaries of the higher officers are safe, whom are you 
going to abolish? It is only my friend, Mr. Joski's clients. With these 
w T ords, I do not know whether I should support or oppose the motion. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the question he now put.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Bailway Board’ be reduced to one rupee.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Muslim Representation in Railway Services . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Bailway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.”— 
(Muslim Representation in Railway Services.) 

In moving this cut it is my intention to repeat the old story which has 
thrice been told on the floor of the House in the life of this Assembly. 
This is, therefore, the fourth time that I am repeating it. Certain friends 
may say what is the use of telling the same story again and again: but 
there is a verse in Persian—I am sorry my Honourable friend, Sir James 
Crerar, is not here, otherwise he would have appreciated it: 

“Taza hhahi dashtaji gar daghhai sin a ra } 

Galic, gahs baz khan in qissae farina ra. 

—which means “If you want that the impression on your heart should not 
fade, go on reading again and again the story occasionally .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: “Of my love”. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly my Honourable friend, Mr. Yamin 
Khan, loves the Treasury Benches: there is no doubt in it. (Laughter.) 

Sir, I think that just as the British policy about India is unchanged, 
whether it is a Conservative Government, or a Labour Government, or 
a Liberal Government, in the same way I find that the policy, of the 
Indian Government in connection with Muslim representation in the railway 
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services at least is the same, whether a European Member is in charge of 
the Department or an Indian Member is in charge. The other two reasons 
for telling this story are that we want to inform the Government that we 
know where we stand, that we are aware of what is our percentage, and 
that we understand their policy very well. Secondly, these stories are told 
.to inform the Muslim community inside the House and outside as to what- 
their position is and what is the meaning of those promises which have 
been given by so many Honourable Members on the floor of this House. 
If you will see the Administration Beport, you will find that the percent¬ 
age of Muslim representation has been decreasing year by year, and I dp 
•not know what kind of dictionary is kept in the Bailway Board in which 
the meaning of the word “increase” is found to be as follows: 

In 1930, the Europeans cum Anglo-Indians were 19,628 or 2*40 per 
cent: the Hindus were 5,79,040 or 70*8 per cent; others were 
36,716 or 4*49 per cent; while the Muslims were 1,82,349 or 
22*31 per cent, of a total of 8,17,738. 

In 1931, the Europeans cum Anglo-Indians went up by *01, that is 
to 2-41 per cent, numbering 19,040, our Hindu friends 
became 70-86 per cent; others became 4*6 per cent; while- 
Muslims came down to 22*13 per cent numbering 1,72,975 
of a total of 7,81,859. 

This is the meaning of “increase” in the dictionary of the Bailway Board 
and this is the dictionary which Mr. K. M. Hassan consults for the mean¬ 
ing of these words: 

In 1932, again, the Europeans cum Anglo-Indians went up to 2*47' 
per cent, numbering 18,102; our Hindu friends became 71-19 
per cent; others became 4*84 per cent, while Muslims came- 
down to 21*56 per cent, numbering 1,55,876 of a total of 
7,31,979. 

Another increase is (decrease) in the third year. 

Now, I come to 1933, the fourth year. What happened ? 

In 1933, Europeans and Anglo-Indians again went up to* 2*58 per 
cent; Hindus were 70-97 per cent; others became 5*06 per 
cent, while the Muslims again declined to 21*52 per cent, 
numbering 1,35,969 out of 7,10,271. 

So, in these four years, year by year the percentage of the Muslim 
community has been decreasing in spite of so many promises by my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Rainy, who is not here, and my Honourable 
friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. These figures have been published in the first 
paragraph of the chapter about staff; that is, of the services taken as a 
whole: in this menial and subordinate grade services men have all been 
included. 

I now come to the question of the Honourable Member in charge him¬ 
self. Begarding this I caii say that in the history of the railways I do not* 
remember to have seen any Muslim having ever been in charge of the 
Railway Department. This post has always been occupied by our non- 
Muslim friends. I will suggest in this connection that the portfolios should 
be so distributed .... 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Hovr 
many Indians have held this portfolio ? 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I hope the reply to that question will be 
:given by my Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, when he* replies to my ques¬ 
tion: I hope he will keep this question also in his mind. In my opinion, 
the portfolios should be so divided that all the communities should get a 
chance some time for working as a Member in each Department: a parti¬ 
cular portfolio should not be reserved for a particluar community for ever. 

An Honourable Member: Which portfolio has been reserved for what 
community ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I think it should be given by rotation, one 
Hindu, one Muslim, one Christian, and so on. I suggest definitely that the 
Members in charge of Departments should be of different communities on 
.different occasions. This is my suggestion to the Government. Now, Sir, 
I come to the Members of the Bailway Board. 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Will my Honourable friend say what particular 
portfolio has been reserved for a member of any particular community ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did not say that any. particular portfolio 
had been reserved for a member of any particular community. I said that 
Mussalmans have not got the portfolio of the Railway Department. Not a 
single Mussalman has been made in charge of any Department .... 

Mr. <Auiar Nath Dutt: Neither a Hindu. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I was mentioning that not a single 
Mussalman had ever been appointed as a Member of the Railway Board. 

Now, I come to the Railway Board. From the list you will find, Sir, 
that both Europeans and Hindus are represented there, while not a single 
Mussalman is found in the list of the Members of the Railway Board. In 
this connection I should like to point out that, now that the Statutory Rail¬ 
way Board is going to be created in the near future, Honourable Members 
representing different communities have very wisely suggested that there 
should be at least two Muslim Members on that Statutory Board, and I 
am glad that my Hindu freinds have, for the first time, shown to the public 
that it is not the Hindu community which stands in the way of Muslims, 
but it is the Europeans, and it is the Government, which stand in the way 
■of Muslims. And, Sir, you will be surprised that the Whitehall authorities 
have very vehemently opposed the idea of having even two Muslim 
Members on the Statutory Railway Board. The Government of India as 
well have vehemently opposed the recommendation. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President (Mr. 
Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Sir, on behalf of my community I wish to bring to the notice of the 
Government the fact that the entire Muslim community insist that two 
-seats should be reserved by Statute for Mussalmans as has been recom¬ 
mended by the Committee. 

. Now, Sir, I turn to the Directorate. I find there are about five 
Directors in the Railway Board, and none of them is a Mussalman. All 
the five Directors are non-Muslims. The Secretary in the Railway Board 
is a non-Muslim, and the Assistant Secretary is also a non-Muslim. Petty 
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jobs like those of chaprassis and bkisties are given to Mussalmans in the 
Railway Board, and only four petty officers are found in the list of officers 
in the Railway Board. In this connection at least, the Railway Board has 
become Mussalman. As a Mussalman cannot have more than four wives, 
the Railway Board do not think it proper to have more than four members 
on their staff. My Honourable friends, Mr. Rau and Mr. Colvin, do not 
want to have more than four officers on their staff in the Railway Board. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): They should have eight. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then coining to staff, the House will be 
surprised to hear that there are about 106 clerks in the Railway Board. 
Not one of the Superintendents out of six is a Mussalman. There are 
only three Assistants out of 27, six second grade clerks out of 45, and about 
eleven third grade clerks and two out of 15 stenographers in the Railway 
Board. This is the condition of the Railway Board. The whole system 
in the Railway Board is very defective. The Secretary or the head of the 
Branch calls by name certain persons to be taken in their branches. The 
result is that certain clerks whoi were juniormost, men who had worked 
for only two months in the office have been promoted from third division 
to the second division, and many seniormost clerks in the third division 
have not got their chances. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Where is- 
Mr. Hassan then ? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Have they given any power to him? The 
reply is. none. Then, as I have said, whether the Government is Conser¬ 
vative or Liberal, the result is the same for India, and the same is the case 
with regard to Muslim representation in the railway services—it may be 
Mr. Hassan or anybody else, we have to judge by the result. The result 
shows that our percentage has decreased, and in certain departments it is 
perfectly hopeless as I have been showing. 

Now, Sir, I come to the gazetted ranks. Up till now, not a single 
Mussalman has been appointed as Agent of any railway. Europeans and 
my Hindu friends have got their share, but there has not been a single 
Mussalman who has been appointed as Agent of any of the railways in 
India .... 

Ail Honourable Member : Who is the Indian Agent ? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, Order. 

. Another Honourable Member: Will the Honourable Member say who is 
the Hindu Agent? 

Mr. Deputy Presdient (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must be allowed to proceed with his speech without in terruptions 
Other Honourable Members will have their opportunity to reply. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Mr. Singh is the Hindu Agent on the E. B. 
Railway. Sir, in spite of numerous promises, not a single Mussalman has- 
been promoted to the post of Deputy Agent, and, in this co nn ection, my 
friend, IMr. Mitra, has also said that something is loose somewhere. 
(Laughter.) This is the word used by my friend, and the Honourable 
Member in charge of the railway staff could not explain certain super¬ 
sessions that had taken place last year. Here is his speech. I can read 
it if necessary—but I shall not waste the time of the House .... 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got only three minutes more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I believ.e, Sir, that ‘20 minutes - will be 
allowed. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Twenty minutes 
have already passed. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad:. Then I would request you to kindly give me 
another five minutes as was given to my friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnama- 
chariar. 

I shall now take only two points regarding qualifications and supersessions. 
There are so many cases of supersessions that different communities have 
superseded my community, and that is very well known. With regard to- 
qualifications, it will be said that qualified Mussalmans are not available, 
but here is a list and here is a letter from the Controller of Bailway 
Accounts, and from this list the House will find that in the Accounts 
Branch there are 1,938 non-matric Hindus. You will be surprised to know*, 
Sir, that even non-matric Muslims were not available and only 189 were 
taken. I am ready to give the same number of Muslim graduates if 
Government are ready to replace the non-matric Hindu clerks, and yet 
it is said that qualified Mussalmans are not available. When the question 
of appointing a Muslim comes in, all sorts of difficulties are raised, but 
when the question of appointing a non-Muslim comes in, the question of 
qualifications goes into the waste paper basket. Now t , I may point out 
that when vacancies occur, they are never advertised,—posts are rather 
created for men and not that men are searched for posts. This is my defi¬ 
nite charge against the different departments in the Railway Board, and, in 
proof of that, I shall quote a letter which I have received from the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. This is what it says: 

“There have been no vacancies which could have been advertised before being 
filled up.” 

This is the exact wording of the letter I have got. This letter further 
says this: 

“Adequate arrangements exist in my office for the receipt and disposal of appli¬ 
cations for appointment. Under these arrangements, every application cornea under 
my personal scrutiny.” 

Now, this is an absurdity. You don't advertise the posts, and you fill 
in all the vacancies yourself, because in this letter it is stated that there 
have been no vacancies which could have been advertised before being 
filled up. This is a great absurdity .... 

Mr. P. R. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): May I know from 
what document my Honourable friend is reading? 

Mr, M. Maswood Ahmad: I am quoting from a letter which I have 
received from the Railway Clearing Accounts Office, No. B.-50/543, dated 
the 21st—22nd February, 1934, and if my Honourable friend desires it, I 
am prepared to place it on the table of the House. (The letter was laid 
on the table of the House.) I very much desire that this letter should' be 
published* in the proceedings with my speech to show how jobs are created 
for relatives and Mends of officers. 

*The contents having been quoted by the Honourable Member in extenao the letter 
has not been reproduced. 
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With regard to efficiency, I shah only quote one instance and finish my 
speech, because my time is very limited now. There is no machinery at 
all to show'whether a man is efficient or not. If I say that my friend, 
Mr. Eau, or Mr. Colvin, is inefficient, who is going to challenge me? It 
is my whim. (Laughter.) It is the same case with regard to other officers. 
It is very easy for any Member to say that a particular man is efficient 
or that he is inefficient. I shall quote another case. Messrs. Kishorilal 
and Daulatram Narula were most efficient sub-heads in the time of 
Messrs. L. S. Deene and Sundaram, but, in the time of Mr. K. E. S. Eau, 
these people have been declared inefficient and reverted as clerks; This 
is an instance of efficiency. This is your efficiency. One Officer comes 
and says that a clerk is efficient; another Officer comes the next day and 
says he is not efficient. Again, seniority lists are always changed. 
Questions after questions have been asked in this House on that .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude his speech. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I will not take more than two minutes. 
This is the seniority list for the 3rd May, and this is the seniority list for 
the 4th May, and you will find that a man who was 4th on the 3rd May 
becomes 17th on the list of the 4th May, and the man who was 22nd was 
promoted to be the 1st. In order to save time, I lay these seniority lists 
on the table of the House*. I do not want to read the names therein. I 
want them to go into this debate in order to show how these things are done. 
With these words. I move my motion. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha (North West Punjab: Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, I thank you for giving me the opportunity of giving vent to 
my own feelings and the feelings of those whom I represent, on this very 
-vital question of Muslim representation in railway services, which has been 
a long standing grievance of the Muslim community and has always been 
the subject of discussion in this House. Sir, the paucity of Muslims in 
railway services has become almost a chronic disease. The constant 
demand of the Mussalmans inside and outside the Legislature, the 
sympathetic replies of Eailway Officers and the assurances of the Govern¬ 
ment have not yet been materialised. The time honoured percentage of 
Muslims in railway services is not improved. According to the statements 
given on pages 57 and 58 of the Eailway Board's Eeport for 1932-33, 
published a few days ago, there are at present on Indian railways only four 
per cent Muslim gazetted officers, and less than 4^ per cent Musl im upper 
subordinates. 

In paragraph 79, at page 59 of this Eeport, a statement is made to 
the effect that during the year 1932-33 the difficult problem of representa¬ 
tion of minority communities in railway services continued to receive 
attention of the Government. I will ask my Honourable friend, the 
Eailway Member, to let me know whether this remark is serious or 

*Vide Appendix “A” printed at the end of the day’s debates. 
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otherwise. Every year we draw the attention of the Railway Board to the 
need of increasing the percentage of Mussalmans in services, but the results 
are in the inverse proportion of our eSorts. On the occasion of the Budget 
debates, the Honourable the Railway Member and the Honourable the 
Financial Commissioner for Railways give assurances that they would 
pay special attention to the claims of the Muslims, but, inspite of such 
assurances, the position does not improve. 

I will start with the assumption, Sir, that Muslims are included among 
the minorities, and if the Railway Board make a statement that they have 
been giving their attention to the welfare of minorities, it should mean 
that Muslims have been getting some share of this attention. Let us now 
examine the statement of staff, given on page 51 of the Railway Board’s 
Report for 1932-33, to find out the result of this continued attention to 
Muslims during the year. 

Before examining the figures for 1932-33, I will trouble the House with 
some statistics given on page 44 of the Railway Board’s Report for 1931-32. 
There-was some retrenchment in that year and a large number of staff 
was turned out. The number of Muslim employees was reduced by 15,000 
during the year 1931-32. It was not unreasonable to exj>ect that, in view 
of the paucity of Muslims in railway services, the retrenchment would 
be taken as an opportunity to increase their proportion. The Railway 
Department ignored their pledges. They ignored the promise given by 
His Excellency the Viceroy to the Delhi Muslim Association that the 
proportion of Muslims would not be reduced. The Railway Department 
turned out 15,000 Muslims, while, according to the pre-retrenchment 
proportion, not more than 11,000 Muslims should have been discharged. 
We brought this glaring injustice to the notice of the authorities. We 
shouted from house tops, that far from saving the Muslims from the axe, 
4,000 extra Muslims had been sent away. We brought this fact to the 
notice of His Excellency in a memorandum submitted to him. We lost 
no opportunity of reminding the authorities that they owed it to the 
Muslim community to restore their jobs to these unfortunate 4,000. I have 
been shocked, Sir, to find from the Report for 1932-33 that 5,000 more 
Muslims have been reduced in this year. This reduction is again more 
than the proportion of Muslims. Thus the year 1931-32 witnessed a 
reduction in the proportion of Muslims. In 1932-33, the same thing has 
been repeated and the ratio of Muslims has again been further reduced. 

Sir, the Government do what they want. Sikhs and Indian Christians 
each form only about one per cent of the population of this country. They 
are already overrepresented in the railway services. The proportion of Sikhs 
is slightly more than their population ratio and the proportion of Indian 
Christians in railway services is double their population ratio in the country. 
Yet, during the year 1932-38, the number of Sikhs was not reduced to the 
■same extent as Muslims. There has been a reduction of only 176 Sikhs 
out of 8,767, which is two per cent. On the other hand, more than 5,000 
Muslims have been reduced out of 1,57,876, which is 3*16 per cent. Indian 
■Christians who hold twice as many jobs as they are entitled to on the 
population ratio have been increased by 8T6 per cent. Their number on 
the 1st April, 1932, was 14,398. On the 31st March, 1933, they numbered 
15,574. This leaves no doubt in one’s mind that the policy which the 
Government are following is this. They will increase the numbers of 
Sikhs and Indian Christians and other microscopic minorities including 
Muslims, and, by clubbing together the statistics of all minorities they 
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will say that everything possible is being done for the minorities in 
railway services. 

Turning to page 58 of the Report, Sir, I find that during the year 
1982-88 the percentage of Muslim senior subordinates on State-managed 
railways has increased from 5*38 per cent to 5*39. This was an increase 
of *01 per cent in one year. Sir, at this rate, there will be an increase of 
one per cent in one century, and if we want an increase of 25 per cent 
to make up a 30 per cent proportion for Muslims, we shall have to wait 
for 2,500 years. 

We hope that the Government would take suitable action so that the 
proportion of the Muslims may be increased from 5*39 to at least 25 per 
cent within the living memories. I am surprised that a certain section of 
our own countrymen stand against the Muslim demand under the. false 
excuse of efficiency and these very men in the second breath demand the 
Indianisation of services. May I ask, on what principle the Indianisation 
cf services is urged? Is it the principle of efficiency or patriotism? There 
is only one reply, that it is the principle of patriotism, and I entirely share 
in their demand. Unless we have more seats for Indians, we cannot have 
more seats for Muslims. But I beg to differ from these men who, after 
securing more seats for Indians with our help, try to usurp all of them 
for themselves, simply because the keys of all these doors for entering into* 
railway services happen to be in their hands. 

I appeal to the Government and to the sister community that some 
suitable convention should be made for the services, and an equitable share 
should be given to the Mussalmans. No Mussalman has ever advocated 
that the efficiency of the services should be lowered. On the other hand, 
the conditions for entrance may be made as high as the nature of the work 
may demand, but once the standard is fixed, the Mussalmans should not 
be debarred simply on the .ground that a particular Muslim candidate 
solves one question less in Arithmetic or one question less in the geography 
of South Africa. No one can say that competent Mussalmans are not- 
available* and I strongly maintain that the Mussalmans can run the entire 
Railway Administration and fill up all the posts of responsibility, and can 
do the work as efficiently as any body else can do. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise 
to oppose this motion. My first reason is one which I have very often 
repeated in this House and I will repeat it once again. It is that com- 
munalism is a sort of poison that works in the body politic of the nation. 

An Honourable Member: Do you believe it? 

Bhai Parma Nand: I do. My friends *would suggest that I am a 
eommunalist. If to oppose communalism tooth and nail is to be a com- 
munalist, then, I confess, I am. It w r as only yesterday that Colonel 
Gidney remarked that communalism is the negation of nationalism, but- 
he did not give us any reason why communalism should be continued. It 
was by chance that my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, quoted from the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour where it was said 
that there should be no racial discrimination in the services. He also read 
out a foot note on that very recommendation. That foot note was by the- 
Government of India wffiich said that they did not want racial discrimina¬ 
tion, but, at the same time, to redress communal inequalities they wanted 
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eommunalism in the services. As Mr. Joshi referred to this point, our 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, got up to oppose the vice of 
eommunalism. He was condemning reservation in services and I along 
with others was glad to hear such remarks from such an Honourable 
Member. But I do not know what happened. In a moment something 
crossed his mind and he suddenly changed and said that as the Muham¬ 
madans were a large community in India, therefore they could demand 
reservation in services. They have a right to do it. Again, Sir, there is 
our otherwise most respected leader of the Independent Party, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, whose chief complaint with regard to the White Paper was this. 
He was all praise for it, but his complaint was that it had not fixed the due 
share of the Muslim community in the services. 1 do not blame him at 
all. The Mussalmans as a community can think what is best for them. 
They can decide as to their line of policy in this matter. If they want 
reservation, they should have it. I do not object to it. I do not blame 
them, but my point is simply this. When we condemn eommunalism, we 
should understand, as a fact who is really responsible for this. Speaking 
on behalf of Hindus, I say we do not want eommunalism. We want fair 
field and no favour. If Muslim friends want to gain their due share, 
they should ask for fair and free competition. They can complain, as 
Maulana Maswood Ahmad has complained, about any irregularities such as 
that there are no examinations and that the promotions are given by 
irregular means. Of course these complaints are perfectly justified and I 
would be the first man to condemn such irregularities. My point is that 
if the Muhammadan leaders want that their community should be raised, 
they should try to have better qualifications. It is a wrong policy to 
always depend upon outside support. Reservations are mere crutches; 
they would never learn to walk if they always depend upon these crutches 
supplied to them by others. 

An Honourable Member: Why not fix university qualifications? 

lihai P&ritia Nctttd: You may have university qualifications from the 
highest to the lowest service. You can have open competition. You can 
appoint any body of impartial judges to allow you fair field, and, whoever 
comes up to the requisite standard, may be selected. If there is such a 
competition, we should have no objection to it. 

Leaving this point aside, I would take up the other question to which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, referred. When he was talking 
about Muslim representation on the Statutory Railway Board, some 
Honourable Member objected that that was communal. Mr. Ranga Iyer 
'at once replied that the best way to end eommunalism was by agreement. 
I quite agree with the spirit of it, but I want to modify the sentence a 
little bit. I would say, the only way to end communal disputes is by 
agreement. I want that this agreement should not depend upon the 
arbitrary whim of any one individual or of any committee however highly 
placed he or it m'ay be. This agreement should be based on certain 
principle. Let there be some reasonable grounds* for that proportion. Let 
'a unifofm rule be fixed by our Muslim leaders. Then I would agree to 
that principle. The one principle that has been so often stressed and 
talked about is the proportion of population, that is, the ratio of population 
theory. If I toi not mistaken^ I have to give credit for the discovery of 
this theory to the great Muslim leader of the Punjab, Sir RazI-i-Huss&ih; 
and this theory coming from a great Muslim leader and having been 
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accepted by all the Muslims, I should have no objection to accepting it 
as the basis of* mutual agreement between the two communities. 
Taking that view, Sir, I now come to the other point and that is about the 
cry of inadequate Muslim representation in railway services. My friend, 
Maulana Mas wood Ahmad, says that their clamour has not brought out 
any result. I want to tell him that it was as a result of that clamour or 
agitation, which they carried on persistently in this House, that the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a Muslim officer on a pay of Bs. 1,700, simply to inquire 
into this grievance of theirs. We discussed Mr. Hassan’s Beport. I want 
to point out this as a fact that, taking Mr. Hassan’s report and all his 
figures to be correct, and by excluding the other minorities, such as 
Christians, Angk>Indians or Europeans, what is left behind I am prepared 
to accept, in respect of the remaining services, the population basis for 
distribution between the Hindus and the Muhammadans. If the Muslims 
accept this as the basis of an agreement, we shall not have any dispute 
on that point again. In that case, if they want to have more services,- 
let them try to get them from their sister communities with whom they 
have entered into a minority pact in London. (Hear, hear.) 

My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, admitted that the Hindus were 
79 per cent and the Mussalmans were 21 per cent. Now, taking the 
average of all the subordinates and the higher services in the railways, 
the Hindus are 69 per cent and the Mussalmans 21 per cent. That clearly 
means that the Muhammadans are more than one-fourth as compared with 
the Hindus. Therefore, they cannot complain that the Hindus have got 
a larger share in the railway services. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: But there are menials and others, and all 
the big jobs have got into the pockets of my Honourable friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Take the Hassan Report. Take the head “Sub¬ 
ordinate Services” after excluding services given to other minorities; if 
you have got less than 25 per cent, I would allow at once that these 
extra persons should be removed and the posts be given to you. I am 
sure, you have got one-fourth already. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Thank you very much. 

Bhai Parma Nand: But the very fact that goes against you is that 
the root of your agitation is not that you want your due share on a 
population basis: you want much more and that is the thing that makes 
you always complain and ask for more. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: No, no. We shall be satisfied on the popu¬ 
lation basis, if we got in all grades in all Departments- 

Bhai Parma Nand: Well, Mr. Hassan’s report says that the Muslims 
should get 35 per cent of the total services. Now, I do not understand 
how you can claim 35 per cent of the total. Not only this, but he re¬ 
commends that all the Railway Agents should be given immediate instruc¬ 
tions, for instance, in the Punjab, the Muslims should be given 50 per 
cent, on the E.I.R. 35 per cent, and so on. The recommendation was 
that the Agents should be instructed to make up this proportion as soon 
as they can. 
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These are the two main recommendations in Mr. Hassan’s report 
, which are still under consideration by the Kailway Board. But what I 
want to explain to my Muslim friends of this House, is this, that Mr. 
HL'assan’s report has not been disregarded; that report has been under con¬ 
sideration and action has been taken on it. I have in my hand a letter 
from the Secretary of-the Kailway Board in which it is clearly laid down 
as to which of these recommendations have, been accepted by the Board 
and, consequently, the Agents have already been instructed to follow up 
these recommendations. Mr. Hassan made* fifteen recommendations. 

. Out of these, there are about seven which are still under consideration. 
Decisions have been taken on the eight. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got two minutes more. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I promise, Sir, not to move my cut motion if you 
could give me a little more time. (Voices : “Move your cut motion/') I 
hope you will allow r me, Sir, to include this letter and all these recom¬ 
mendations which have been accepted by the* Railway Board as part of 
■my speech—as Maulana Mas wood Ahmad had done. The first recom¬ 
mendation was to the Divisional Superintendents that selection should 
take place on different dates in different Divisions, so that the Muslim 
candidates from one Division could easily go to another 1 . This recommen¬ 
dation has been accepted by the Railway Board and the Agents are 
instructed to follow that course. Then, with regard to the point that no 
regard should he, had to the record of the family of any recruit, and so 
on, the provision has also been made as the Board says that this cannot 
cause any detriment to the Muslims, because one-third of the vacancies 
are reserved for the redress of marked communal inequality. With re¬ 
gard to recommendation No. 4, that is, promotions, it is said that the 
Board consider it important to ensure that particular communities are 
not handicapped by the preponderance of any one community in the es¬ 
tablishment branches of railway offices and they leave it to the Agents 
to take whatever steps may be necessary for this purpose. Thus, several 
of these recommendations have been accepted by the Railway Board and 
instructions have been issued to all the Agents. Out of these eight, two 
are still under consideration, and I do not know how the Railway Board 
can consider it feasible to give 35 per cent to one community only. 

Sir, if they do assign 35 per cent bo the Muslim community, and as 
the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians and the Europeans have already 
got 20 per cent or more, and if they have to assign a similar share to 
other communities, that would simply mean that the majority commun¬ 
ity, that is, the Hindus, must be deprived of their share in all the railway 
services, their fault simply being that they are a majority communtiy, 
that they are the main population in this country and have been so for 
very long ages! That being their fault, they should be deprived of their 
share, while percentages for other communities should, be fixed according 
to their own wishes and claims. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude his speech. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Now, Sir, another of Mr. Hassan's recommenda¬ 
tions was that a definite organisation should be established which should 
carry into effect all these recommendations, and, failing that, the Deputy 
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Director, that is, Mr. Hassan himself, must be entrusted with that task. 
The decision of the Board on that point is that the Board expect every 
Agent and other officers shall give due consideration to the orders issued 
in this connection. Sir, I think that should give complete satisfaction 
to my Honourable friends for the reason that their continued agitation 
has borne ample fruit and they should see that no more agitation on that 
point is required. 

Mr. S. GL Jog (Berar Representative): It is just like pouring more 
oil on the fire. 

Bhai Parma Nand: As my Honourable friend? Mr. Jog, says, a com¬ 
munal bait is just like pouring oil over the fire, the more oil you pour, the 
chances are, the more and more the flame will grow and thisj dispute would 
never end. My plea is simply this that we are prepared to come 
to an agreement and to fix the Muslim share so far as the Hindus are 
concerned. As for the rest, I cannot say anything. But it should not be 
done as it has been done in the case of the Communal Award when some 
.committee or any other person in authority issuer an award giving privi¬ 
leges according to his own arbitrary will to one community or another, 
against which the Hindus shall have a permanent grievance. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 

Sir, it is unfortunate again that this question which was raised 
4 against the Government has taken a different turn, and my 

Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, has given it the most awkward 
turn. 

An Honourable Member: What have you to say about Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's speech ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: I do agree that it should not 
have been put in that way too, but I fail to understand the mentality of 
my friend, Bhai Parma Nand. I think he should have weighed his words 
before he uttered them. At this stage, of our political consciousness, he 
says that communalism is a poison, by which he means that nationalism 
is a blessing. I do not know if there are not people who also assert that 
nationalism is a poison and that it is the brotherhood of mankind which 
is really a blessing. If this sort of discussion goes on, there is no end 
to it. It is not practical politics. If it wa*s practical, it should have 
dawned on the minds of my friends some years before. Now, after five 
or six years fighting between ourselves and having lost all that we were 
likely to get, it is rather astonishing to me to find Bhai Parma Nand 
saying that communalism is a poison. He would certainly be remember¬ 
ing the time when our friends the Hindus were not in the position of a 
minority in any reformed Council and it was then very easy for them to 
say that the reservation of seats for minorities was something anti- 
national. But, Sir, with the creation of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince as a Governor's Province, the whole thing ha's come out as trans¬ 
parent as possible. We remember fully well, that, at the very beginning 
of the Round Table Conference, when a Committee sat to decide the fate 
of the North-West Frontier Province, it was the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha who sat on that Committee as its member in London. (A 
Voice : “Whom do* you mean?”) I mean Dr, Moonje. When the ques¬ 
tion arose as to what proportion of seats should be given to the Hindus 
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and Sikhs in that Province, I hope the House, will remember that the 
Muslim members only asked the Hindu friends as to what they wanted. 
The reply was—three times the population, and the Muslim members of 
the Committee at once, without a minute’s delay, agreed to that pro¬ 
posal which they hoped would satisfy the, minorities. And the matter 
was at once set at rest. 

Bh&i Parma Hand: The whole of the North-West Frontier Province 
was created out of the Central revenues that came from the people of 
India and not from the North-West Frontier Province alone. If they had 
spent their own money on it, we would have welcomed them. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I do not know if my friend, Bhai 
Parma Nand, or myself are contributing to the revenue of India, and, 
therefore, we are so anxious for that revenue. But the Hindus in the 
Province are making aU their money from the Muslims. However, it is 
a matter to be decided at some other forum. The point here is, how are 
we going to put an end to this communalism which is telling so seriously 
upon the future destiny of India unless the majority community is pre¬ 
pared to satisfy the minority community. After all, the majority right 
is not going to be snatched away by any community. The majority com¬ 
munity will remain a majority community. The only thing that can 
happen to it will be that a certain portion of their rights will be taken 
away, but still they will remain a majority. Why are they afraid of this 
arrangement unless they think that they would rude by their majority in a 
manner which will be, oppressive to the minority. If you have got no 
such idea, why should you grudge parting with some of your proportions 
in favour of the minority? A minority must in no case be converted 
into a majority. That is the position which the, Mussalmans in India 
have taken and that is why the noble souls who sat on that Committee 
set that very noble example for the whole of India. Now, you cannot 
say that the principle of representation should be something else and 
that the principle would be only this and this alone. That the majority 
should satisfy the minority is the only workable and practicable solution 
and nothing else can make the chariot go- If the majority has created 
a sense of insecurity in the mind of the minority, it is responsible for 
it, and it is for that reason that the minority wants something more than 
their population share. The Mussalmans of the Frontier may have 
created a sense of insecurity in the minds of the Hindus and the Sikhs in 
their Province, and they were, therefore, justified in asking that they will 
have three times and no less. And this was given ungrudgingly. If 
the majority cannot think for itself, why doe,s it not imitate the members 
of that Committee and adopt the same course which they did. I should 
think that this is a very simple matter. They ought to know that, in this 
motherland of ours, the two communities have got to live and, there¬ 
fore, we have got to make up our differences. This cannot be done un¬ 
less the majority, wherever it exists, satisfies the minority in whatever 
way it is possible for it to do. 

Now, my friend says at one time that the population basis {.s all 
right. If it was all right, he should have followed it from the very be¬ 
ginning and could have asked the Frontier Hindus and Sikhs not to ask 
for anything more than what they were entitled to on the population 
basis. I would have then considered him to be just. But I find that 
when his turn comes, he wants three times their due share, and, w hm. 
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the other community talks in the same strain, he comes down upon it 
and says that it is eommunalism and it should be discarded. 

The nest point is, what my friend, Bhai Parma Nand> has just now 
said, that it was only for these two communities to come to some terms 
on this question. He is right. But, at the same time, he praised the 
Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain for having uttered some words to the 
effect that he wanted the population basis to be the principle by means 
of which the two communities should be represented in different Provin¬ 
ces. I do not know why he should quote Sir Fazl-i-Hussain when lie 
knows very well that the Muslim community has in its organisation put 
forward its claims quite distinctly. Before 1st January, 1929, you may 
have reason to say that the Hindu community in India did not know 
what the Muslims "wanted, whether they wanted this thing or that thing. 
But on that day all the Muslims came to an understanding and rightly 
devised a' formula which was made public throughout India and through¬ 
out the world. In that formula is laid down what the Muslims want. 
The Muslims said very clearly that if the Hindu minority wanted weight- 
age where they were in a minority, the Muslims also should have weight- 
age wherever they were in a minority- They said very clearly in that 
formula that the majority community should never be reduced to a 
minority or even to equality, and today, Sir, we stand by that formula. 

Bhai Parma Nand: What about the Federal Assembly? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: As regards the services, it has 
been made clear that there is no use having a percentage in the Legisla¬ 
ture if the minorities are not to have a hand in the administration of 
the country. The Administration and the Legislature must go hand in 
hand, and, therefore, we said that our representation in the Legislature 
must be reflected in the services too. You cannot make any distinction 
between the two. If the decision has been taken that the minority com¬ 
munities should have weightage in the Legislature, then the same rule 
should apply to the services and the minority communities should have 
representation in the services to the same extent as has been decided 
upon by the Communal Award. If the communities do not adhere to the 
Communal Award and if they want to fight over it again, that is a differ¬ 
ent matter. We have been fighting over this for the past so many years 
and the third party will, of course, have a very good day if we go on 
fighting further. Once you say that you cannot decide this question be¬ 
tween yourselves, you yourself beg the British people to decide it for, you. 
Now that the decision has been given, you begin to fly away from it. I 
also feel that I am very much handicapped by that decision in many res¬ 
pects, but I have to blame only the communities. The Hindus were to 
blame and also the Muslims were to blame, because they could not come 
to any amicable, settlement and they had to join hands in asking the Bri¬ 
tish Government to decide the question. The decision having been given, 
it is not open for us to say that we will not abide by that decision and 
that we will go on fighting over the question again. You have to make 
your choice now whether you are to live peacefully or whether you have 
to fight- These are the two alternatives before you. If you want to fight 
with the Muslims, then you will have to forgo your rights as an Indian 
in your mother country, and if you want to fight with the Government 
that-be or with the authorities that-be, then the Muslims are at your ser¬ 
vice if you treat them honestly and fairly and justly. 
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Bhai Parma Nand: Why were the Muslims fighting for all these 
years ? Was it not^for the 14 points ? If the Hindus now agitate against 
the Communal Award, how can it be said that we are fighting with the 
Muslims ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: The question having been settled, 
you have lost your opportunity to re-open the subject. Do you want to 
go on with these fights ? I would indeed be very sorry and 1 would never 
feel pleased when we have to fight among ourselves. But if the fight is 
forced upon us, then we have to take, it up- That is our only position. 

Mr, Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member's time is up. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I shall conclude in a minute. I 
was going to say that it is not up to my Honourable friends of the Hindu 
community to say that they did not know what the Muslims wanted. The 
Muslims said very clearly in their resolution on the 1st January, 1929, 
it is so clear that the man who runs in the street could read and find 
out what the demands of the Muslims are. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Formerly you had the 14 points, and now you are 
coming to the services. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: In conclusion, I have only to say 
this. I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Eanga Iyer, who had been in¬ 
strumental in bringing about unity between Hindus and Muslims in 
London will do the same now; he has been doing it on the floor of the 
House, always coming to our rescue, and I hope he will rise and give us 
some solution w T hich might end this heart-rending trouble. I hope he will 
try to smooth the way which should lead to the future prosperity of our 
country. 

JSardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, a similar motion for the 
adequate representation of my community in the railway services stands 
in the list, and I take this opportunity to express the desire of my com¬ 
munity in the matter of the railway services. Before I begin to speak 
on the question of communal representation, I must begin to extend a 
hearty welcome to a new recruit to the communalist fold, to my Mend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who I see is perhaps sleeping. I am referring to 
his remarkable speech which he delivered on the floor of the House yes¬ 
terday. It has been alleged and probably rightly alleged that this com¬ 
munal fever is a contagious one which affects very unknown quarters. In 
the case of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, it has done likewise. Seeing that the 
percentage of appointments remains at 100, he is afraid that if the per¬ 
centage is divided between the various minority communities, his com¬ 
munity will be left without any job or without any place in that per¬ 
centage. Therefore, my Honourable Mend made a most contradictory 
speech, if I may be permitted to say so, it was one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary speeches that we ever heard from his lips. I take strong ex¬ 
ception to that part of his speech where he made two statements of facts 
about the Sikhs. The first was when he said that the Sikhs were not a 
minority community, and, even if they are so, they are so fe,w in num¬ 
ber, that they should not be recognised as a minority community. I only 
want to draw his attention to a paragraph in the Montagu-Chelmsford 
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Eeport where, after a good deal of discussion, the Government accepted 
the principle that the Sikhs were a distinct and important minority com¬ 
munity in India. For the first time the Government extended the right 
of separate representation to the Sikhs in 1920. I think it is too late in 
the day now for any gentleman to assert to the contrary. The position 
has been accepted for the last 14 years and the Sikhs are neither willing 
nor ready to give up that position of advantage. The second statement of 
fact which my Honourable friend made yesterday was that the Sikhs 
were a part of the Hindu community and that they must sink or swim 
with that community. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ghetty) resumed the Chair,] 

I take strong exception to that statement. We are not a part of the 
Hindu community (Hear, hear), and we have never been regarded as a 
part of the Hindu community in the past. If any evidence is needed to 
prove that there are serious differences of views between the Sikhs and 
the Hindus, I can say from my own personal experience that recently 
there was a contest between myself and a Hindu over the presidentship in' 
a municipal committee. The election cry was raised by the Hindus that 
Sikhs were not Hindus and hence voting should go on communal lines. 
That proves that we are not regarded as Hindus. The Hindus may say 
so now and then, because it suits them, but when iu comes to practical 
politics, they talk of their superior position and superior numbers and 
they run down the Sikhs just as much as they run down the Muslims* 
So I say that Sir Cowasji Jehangir is mistaken if he thinks that Sikhs re¬ 
gard themselves as Hindus, or Hindus regard Sikhs as such. 

Now, coming to the general discussion on the question of communal 
representation in the railway services, I must thank the Department in 
one respect. In my speech in the year 1931, I complained that. the 
Eeport of the Eailway Board did not quote figures for the Sikhs sepa¬ 
rately. This year we find the figures quoted and this gives me a good deal 
of information which was not to be found in the previous reports. Look¬ 
ing at the figures, one noticeable feature is that, in the tabular forms on 
the various pages of this Eeport, one finds that the column reserved for 
the Sikhs is only dotted and there are no figures. I tried to find an oasis 
in this barrenness and my search was rewarded on page 55, Part IL 
Against Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial heading, there appeared 
the figure 1. This Part II relates to the statement showing the total 
number of vacancies filled in the Superior establishments on (Glass I) 
Company-managed railways. Similarly, in the Superior Service, there is 
not a single Sikh found. In paragraph 73 of the same Eeport, I find: 

“It will be noticed from the statement that during the year under review the 
total number of appointments made in the gazetted racks on State-managed railways 
was 11 of which 4 went to Europeans and 7 to Indians, of whom 2 were Hindus, 

1 Muslim, 1 Indian Christian and 3 Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans.” 

If we go by the percentage of population, I think the Sikh population 
is more than that of Anglo-Indians and Europeans. Why should they 
get one, and the Sikhs nothing? In paragraph 77, I find: 

“The Indian element in the superior services has risen from 28*02 per cent, on State- 
managed and 17.74 per cent, on Company-managed Railways in 1925 to 38*79 per 
cent, on State-managed and 32*13 per cent, on Company-managed Railways in 1933 
by a corresponding reduction in the European element. Among the Indians the 
peicentage increase by communities in 1933 as compared with 1925 is given below;” 
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And, among the Sikhs, the percentage of increase is 1‘08 on the State- 
managed and 0*87 on the Company-managed railways. Now, this per¬ 
centage, the Honourable Member for Railways will agree with me, is very 
inadequate and I shall make one point clear on the position of the Sikhs 
in the railway services. I will request the Honourable Member to give 
us separate figures for the various communities on the North Western 
Railway. The reason is that the Sikh community is largely to be found 
in the area traversed by that railway. I want to know what is the per¬ 
centage of Sikhs in the services on the North Western Railway as com¬ 
pared to their population in the Punjab. Here it is suggested in para¬ 
graph 79 of this Report that there are certain proposals of the Rahway 
Board which have been submitted to the Government of India in order 
to decide finally the various percentages allotted to various minority com¬ 
munities, and it is stated that no reply has yet been received from the 
Government of India on this point. I hope that when the Government 
of India come to any decision as regards the percentages for the various 
communities, they will not ignore the claims of the Sikhs, particularly 
on the North Western Railway system. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member has one minute more. 

Sardar Sant Singh: All right, Sir. There is one question which I 
want to put to my friend, Maulana Shafee Daoodi. He has taken just 
pride in saying that the Muslims have done the just and proper thing 
in the matter of allowing seats to the Sikhs and the Hindus in the North- 
West Frontier Province. May I ask him, if he is willing to consider the 
case of the Sikhs in the Punjab on the same lines as the case of the 
Muslims have been considered in the United Provinces where the percent¬ 
age of the Muslim community is the same as the percentage of Sikhs in 
the Punjab? We can come to a settlement with him if he agrees that 
we should be given the same percentage in the Punjab as is claimed by 
him for his community in the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You have been given the same 
consideration. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I take exception to it. If my friend only goes 
through the Communal Award, he will find that about 30 per cent 
has been given to the Muslims in the United Provinces where their popu¬ 
lation is only 14 per cent: yet we have been given only 19 per cent in 
the Punjab. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The hon¬ 
ourable Member's time is up. 

Sardar Sant Singh: With these remarks, I conclude. 

Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr, Amar Nath Butt: Sir, only one Hindu has spoken, while three 
Muslims and one Sikh have spoken. 

Mr- President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the question be now put.”- k 

The motion was adopted. 
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Tbe Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I will endeavour to let in the 
cold light of reason on to a debate which, unfortunately, it seems to me, 
has generated a certain amount of heat. I recognise that the Muslim 
community attaches very great importance to this question, and it is the 
endeavour of Government to hold the scales as fairly as they possibly can 
between conflicting claims, taking into account all the considerations which 
have a bearing upon the question. But I would ask my Muslim friends to 
recognize our difficulties and not to doubt the genuineness of our intentions. 

For the past two or three years, owing to the necessity for retrenchment 
and the comparative absence of fresh recruitment, the position in regard 
to Muslims could not be expected to show material improvement with the- 
best will in the -world, and I would ask the House to appreciate this aspect' 
of the question .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: How many new appointments were made during 
the last year and what was the proportion of the Muslims in the new 
appointments ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will give my Honourable friend 
actual figures. I will show that there has not only not been retrogression, 
but that there has actually been some improvement. Take'the figures 
on the 1st March, 1931, and compare them with the figures on the 31st 
March, 1933, that is to say, before retrenchment and after retrenchment. 
Muslims on the first of these dates showed a percentage of 29*51: on the 
31st March, 1933, that is, after retrenchment, they showed a percentage 
of 29*55 ..... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: How many of that are officiating and how many 
permanent ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am giving you the figures as they 
are shown in our statements .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Can the Honourable Member show the figures. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not giving wav. That is the 
position on State-managed railways. Now, take the statistics in the Bail¬ 
way Board’s Beport for the year. 1932-33. They show the percentage of 
Muslim employees on State-managed railwavs as 28 per cent, and this 
compares with 28*1 for the year 1931-32. The suggestion, therefore, that 
owing to retrenchment their position has been worsened is, I submit, not 
quite accurate. If my Honourable friend feels he can convince me that 
we have made a mistake in our figures, I hope that he will endeavour to 
do so: I shall onlv be too glad to go into the figures with him—in fact I 
understand that Mr. Colvin has invited him to do so. 

Let us take next, the case of gazetted posts. Muslims held in 1932-33, 
58 posts on the State-managed railways out of a total of 1,106, or 5*24 per 
cent. This compares with 4*64 per cent, on State-managed railways in 
1931-32, and, with 3*15 per cent, in 1924, when the greater Indianisation 
of the railwavs reallv besan. Now it is perfectly true that the improvement 
in the position of Muslims has not been marked: it has not been very 
material: hut almost the sole reason is the fact that for the last three 
vears we have practically not had any recruitment whatsoever. During the 
year 1932-33, no direct recruitment other than by promotion has taken 
place for any department of the State-managed railways in India in the, 
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Superior Services, except that four special class apprentices, who had been 
recruited in 1926-27, were on completion of their training appointed as 
probationary officers. Out of these four one was a Muslim. Those are 
the figures that I am in a position to give. I do not think they show that 
we have been either negligent or that the specific orders of the Board that 
the percentage of Muslims and of other minority communities as well, 
before the retrenchment began, should as far as possible be maintained 
after retrenchment have been ignored: these figures, I venture to think, 
show how our orders have actually in practice been carried out. 

One other figure I would like to give which also helps, I think, to show 
that my .Honourable friend's contention that there has been no advance 
is not quite correct. As regards higher paid subordinates, that is, those 
on scales of pay rising to Bs. 250 and over on the State-managed railways, 
the percentage of Muslims to the total during 1982-83 was 5‘39 compared 
to 5*38 in 1931-32 and to 3*69 in 1925-26, I do not propose to give the 
House any further figures. I admit quite frankly that, were it not for the 
special circumstances of the last two or three years, there might have 
been—and I expect there would have been—a larger increase in the number 
of Muslim employees'. But these are circumstances over which we have 
no control. We were limited by the number of appointments that we had 
to make and we have taken the only steps that we could take, namely, to 
see that the percentage of Muslims was not reduced . . . 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: What do you say in regard to what 
the Honourable Mr. Fazal Haq Piracha said, that . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The Honour¬ 
able Member is not giving way. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend is, I think, 
sufficiently answered, because I have definitely given the percentages before 
and after retrenchment. Those percentages show that there has been no 
real diminution. If, as I said to my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, he' could show me that my figures are wrong, I shall be very 
happy to revise that statement. 

We recognise that this question of adequate representation of communi¬ 
ties in the services is gne which arouses the liveliest interest in all quarters. 
It is a question beset with very many difficulties and it is not a problem 
which can he lightly tackled or- which can be hastily settled. The House 
will realise the diversity of interests concerned; it will also realise that any 
decision taken in respect of one department must have repercussions in 
respect of other departments. We have now tried, I would like to assure 
the House, to give the fullest consideration to criticisms and claims from 
all quarters and our final proposals which have been completed are now 
before the Secretary of State. I hope that it will be possible, Sir, to 
announce a decision on this matter at no distant date. In view of that 
statement, Sir, I hope that my friend will not press his motion. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I should like to reply to some of the 
points raised by mv friend, BKai Parma Hand, and also* to thei two points 
raised by my friend, Sir Joseph Bhore. 

My friend, Bliaiji, said that communalism was a poison, and in this 
connection I should like to point out that if commiinalism is a poison, then , 
Jndianisation is a greater poison, The same principle applies , to both. 
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The principle on which my friend bases his claim for Indianisation, on the 
same principle we base our communal claims, and our claims for adequate 
share in the services. 

Now, the second point is, who is responsible for creating this communal 
bitterness? Sir, in this connection I think that my friend, Bhai Parma 
Nand’s speeches are more responsible for creating this bitterness. He and 
his lieutenants are responsible for ruining India. 

The third point raised is with regard to competitive examinations. As' 
I have said, bn several occasions, I shall have no objection whatsoever if 
particular qualifications are fixed for particular posts, but I cannot rely on; 
competitive examinations. I may point out that many M.As. and B.As. 
of different universities having 10 to 12 years experience of the Departments 
secured only five to ten marks in the recent competitive examinations of 
the accounts branch in drafting letters. This fact would be known to my 
friend, Sir George Schuster, to whom I am addressing a letter. I have got 
a long list of such cases. Out of one hundred and fifty marks allotted for 
drafting letters, some of the M.As. and graduates with honours in English 
got only five to fifteen marks. This may certainly appear to be absurd, 
but this is a fact which cannot be denied. 

An Honourable Member: No one will believe it. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly, no one will believe it, but it is 
a fact. I say that you should fix particular qualifications for particular 
posts. You may say that graduates alone will be given the posts of clerks 
or chaprastiy and so on, but I can not rely upon the results of competi¬ 
tive examination. If you want to have these absurd competitive examina¬ 
tions, then close all the universities at once. 

Then, the fourth point is with regard to services on a population basis. 
Though we claim much more, I think my community will be quite satisfied 
if they are given their due share on a population basis in each cadre and 
in each grade of each Department. 

Now I come to the fifth point. With regard to Mr. Hassan s recom¬ 
mendation, reference was made by Bhai Parma Nand and by my Honour¬ 
able friend as well, but I should like to point out that it is now nearly 
two years or more since Mr. Hassan made his recommendations, and 
every year I hear that very soon Government will come to a decision and 
Government will fix a certain percentage for Mussalmans, and so on, but, 
just as the meaning of the word “increase” is different in the dictionary 
of the Bailway Board, the meaning of the word “soon” is also different 
in the dictionary of the holy trinity of the Railway Board. Sir, three 
years have passed, but still “soon” has not reached. When questions 
are asked, the Railway Member says that the file is not with him, it »s 
with the Home Member. Luckily the Home Member is here now, and 
when the other day I' asked him a question, he said he had returned 
the file to the Railway Board. God knows where the file lies and when a 
decision will be reached. 

Then, there are only two points to which I need allude. My Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, said that on account of retrenchment it 
was not possible to raise the percentage of Muslims in the railway services, 
but what about my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub’s point, what about the 
recruitment which has taken place during the last two or three years. 
Here I want to quote certain figures. In 1928-29, 70 people were recruited, ’ 
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out of this four seats were given to Muslims; in 1929-30, out of 48 people 
recruited, only five posts were given to Muslims. In 1930-31, out of 60 
people recruited, five posts were given to Muslims. In 1931-32, out of 
33 people recruited, only one post was given to Muslims. In 1932-33, out 
of 15 people recruited, only one post was given to my co mmuni ty. This 
is the position with regard to new recruits, and all the majority of posts 
have gone into the pockets of my friend, Sir Henry Gidney Pasha. 
{Laughter.) 

Then, my Honourable friend said that he would be prepared to discuss 
the figures with me, and I shall be very glad to meet him on Monday on 
this question and will submit a memorandum. I shall then be able to show 
him how the percentage of Muslims has gradually .decreased. Mr. Hayman 
also in his speech admitted that the percentage of Muslims had* decreased 
in that year by ‘2 per cent., and Sir George Rainy also accepted it. 
During the last two years also, as 1 have shown, the percentage of 
Muslims has considerably gone down. 

Sir, as I said in the beginning, my intention in moving this motion 
was merely to brin^ these facts before this House and show what the real 
position is, and that object I have achieved. I do not want to press this 
motion to a division, and so I beg leave of the House to withdraw this 
motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Has 

the Honourable Member leave of the House to withdraw his motion? 

(One Member objected.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

r 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board' be reduced by Bs. 100/’ 

The motion was negatived. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS*.- 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House): With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the probable 
course of Government business in the week beginning Monday, the 26th 
February. The House is already aware that the Budget is to be presented 
at 5 p.m. on Tuesday, the 27th, that Wednesday, the 28th February, and 
Thursday, the 1st March, are gazetted holidays on which the House will 
not sit, and that Friday, the 2nd and Saturday, the 3rd March have been 
appointed for the general discussion of the Budget. Monday, the 26th 
and a part of Tuesday, the 27th, are available for other Government busi¬ 
ness. On Monday, motions will be made for leave to introduce : 

(1) A Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Additional 

Import Duty) Act, 1931 ,> 

(2) A Bill to extend the operation of the Trade Disputes Act, 

192’9, and 

(3) A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) 

Act, 1930. 
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The Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act is to be extended for thirteen 
months, the Trade Disputes Act is to be made a permanent measure, and 
the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act is to be extended for one 
month. The need for the last mentioned Bill arises from the fact that 
it is not expected that the Bill to amend the Indian Tariff Act . for the 
purpose of protecting the Cotton Textile Industry can be passed' into law 
before the end of March. It is proposed on Monday to ask the House 
to put through all the stages of the temporary extending Bill at one , 
sitting. A motion will then be made to take into consideration the 
amendments made in the Reserve Bank - of India Bill by the Council of . 
State. Thereafter, motions will be made to take into consideration and' 
pass: * 

(1) The Bill to extend for one year the duty on the import of wheat, 

(2) The Bill to extend up to 31st October, 1934, the protection to 

the Steel and Wire and Wire Nail Industries, and 

(3) The Bill to amend the Indian Medical Councils Act. v 

On Tuesday, the 27th, a motion will be made for the election of mem¬ 
bers to the Standing Committee of the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. Thereafter, any of the aforementioned ■ business, not con¬ 
cluded on Monday, will be taken up. And, thereafter, the remaining 
business will be: 

(1) Demands for Supplementary Grants an connection with the 

Railway Budget, and 

(2) The motion to refer to* Select Committee the Indian Navy 

{ (Discipline) Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till 4 Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 24th February, 1934. 
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Office of the Chief Auditoe, Nobth Western Railway (Traffic Audit Branch). 
Seniority list as it stood up to 3rd May 2933* 


Serial 

No. 

Name. 

Date of joining service. 

1 

Mr. Hakumat Rai ....... 

October, 1916. 

2 

Mr. Thanesar Dass ....... 

July, 1920. 

3 

Ajmeri Singh ........ 

August, 1926. 

4 

M. R. Seth. 

April, 1925. 

5 

Mohammad Tufail. 

October, 1922. 

6 

Hans Raj. 

July, 1924. 

7 

Lila Dhar. 

October, 1925. 

8 

Wazir Singh. 

August, 1926. 

9 

Tulsi Ram. 

April, 1928. 

10 

P, S. Puri. 

October, 1928. 

11 

T. Gonsalves. 

January, 1929. 

12 

Krishna Kumar........ 

July, 1927. 

13 

Sardari Lai ........ 

September, 1927. 

14 

Shiv Shankar ........ 

October, 1927. 

15 

Savindar Singh ........ 

June, 1929. 

16 

Abdul Karim. 

September, 192 9. 

17 

Chela Ram ........ 

March, 1930. 

18 

J. 0. Reilly .. 

April, 1930. 

19 

S. L. Puri. 

April, 1926. 

20 

Nazir Hussain ........ 

September, 1927. 


Seniority list as it stood on 4th May, 1933, supplied to me in reply to my question on 5th 

September , 1933. 


1 

Mr. Ajmeri Singh 







August, 1926. 

2 

Mr. Sardari Lai 







September, 1927. 

3 

Mr. Tulsi Dass . 







April, 1928. 

4 

Mr. Dhani Ram. 








5 

Mr. Durga Dass. 







.. 

6 

Mr. Nand Lai 







,, 

7 

Mr. Thanesar Dass . 







July, 1920. 

8 

Mr. Hans Raj 







,. 

9 

Lila Dhar 







October, 1925. 

10 

Wazir Chand 







August, 1926. 

11 

Tulsi Ram 







April, 1928. 

12 

Savindar Singh . 







June, 1929. 

13 

Krishna Kumar. 







July, 1927. 

14 

M. R. Seth 







April, 1925. 

15 

P. S. Puri 







October, 1928. 

16 

Mr. Hakumat Rai 







October, 1916. 

17 

Mr. Mohammad Tufail 







October, 1922. 

18 

Mr. T. Gonsalves 







January, 1929. 

19 

Mr. Shiv Shankar 







October, 1927. 

20 

Abdul Karim Khan . 







September, 1929. 

21 

Mr. Chela Ram . 





* . 


March, 1930. 

22 

J. O. Reilly . 







April, 1930. 


* Vide page 1258 of these Debates. 
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Saturday, 24th February , 1934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Gold Exported from India. 

* 221. *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government please inform 
the House of the total exports of gold from India till February 10, 1934, 
giving its value in rupees and its quantity in tolas, since Britain vent 
off the gold standard ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Exports of gold between the 22nd 
of September, 1931, and the 31st of December, 1983, the latest date up to 
which Monthly Sea-borne Trade Accounts have been received, amounted to 
about 20 3 million fine ounces, of an approximate value of Bs. 162f crores. 

Surcharge on Income-tax and Super-tax. 

222 . *Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state If they are thinking of doing away with the surcharge on income- 
tax and super-tax? 

(b) Will Government kindly state if they have received any repre¬ 
sentations from public bodies and individuals to that effect and also the 
names of those who have submitted such representations? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) 1 must ask the Honourable 
Member to await my Budget speech. 

(f>) One, from the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

Alleged Maladministration op the Ajmer Municipality. 

223, *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether it is a fact that the administration of the Ajmer Municipality 
Las been going from bad to worse and that it has become necessary to 
appoint an Enquiry Committee to investigate into its affairs? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Ajmer Municipality appointed an Executive 
Officer in the year 1931, on a very higb pay as compared with the small 
amount of pay ho was receiving in another place and that the Municipality 
did not subsequently consider it worth while to invest the Executive Officer 
with the powers as suggested by the Chief Commissioner? If so, why? 

(c) Is it a fact that certain irregularities were committed by the said 
Executive Officer, for which an explanation was demanded from Mm? 

( * 1277 ) A 
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Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) An Enquiry Committee has been appointed. 

(b) and (c). An enquiry on the subject has been made from the Local 
Administration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Shifting oe the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to another 

Building. 

224. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the life fixed by engineers of the Clive Building, in which is 
located the Railway Clearing Accounts Office? * 

(b) Is it a fact that the life of the building is over, and if so, will 
Government please state why no steps have been taken so far by the 
authorities to shift the Railway Clearing Accounts Office to any other 
building ? ; 

(c) Do Government intend to shift the office from its present building 
to any other? Is it a fact that the last heavy rains and the recent 
earthquakes have badly damaged the building, and that it would be very 
dangerous to risk the lives of hundreds of ‘people? 

(d) If the reply to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government please 
state when the office will be shifted? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am informed that there is no perceptible damage to 
the building caused by the earthquake. Its condition was recently examined 
by an engineer who has reported that it is quite safe. 

‘ Alleged Existence of Communal Tension in the Postal Department 

at Cawnpore. 

225. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they are aware of the fact that a strong communal tension has 
been existing in the Postal Department at Cawnpore for sometime past, 
and also that some Hindu officials made representations to the Director 
General, and that their petitions were withheld by the Postmaster General? 

(b) Is it a fact that giving promotions on communal grounds is contrary 
to Director General’s letter No. A. M.-516/12/27, dated the 22nd Novem¬ 
ber, 1988? 

(c) Will‘Government be pleased to state the rules regarding the appoint¬ 
ments of Town Inspectors in first class Head Offices? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The matter is under enquiry, and 
a reply will be laid on the table in due course. * 

(b) Yes, but the date of the Director-General’s letter is 22nd November, 
1927, and not 22nd November, 1933, as stated by the Honourable ^Member. 

(<?) No definite rules have been prescribed but the appointments are 
made by selection from amongst ordinary time-scale clerks of the General 
Post Office or first class Head Office group concerned. 

Fixation of Holidays for Dussehra and Diwali on Proper Days in 
the United Provinces Postal Circle. 

226, *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government aware that Postal 
holidays for Dussehra and Diwali were not fixed on proper days in the 
United Provinces? 
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(b) Were any representation received from the staff regarding the change 
in dates m the Circle Office, and if so, why were not the dates changed? 

(c) W T hat action do Government propose to take for fixing the holidays 
for these Hindu festivals on right dates? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information is being obtained and 
a reply will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Allowances for Lower Division Clerks in the Post Offices in the 

Punjab Circle. 

227. *Bhai Farina Nand: Is it a fact that no special pav or compensa¬ 
tory allowance is sanctioned for ]ower division clerks in the Post Offices 
in the Punjab Circle at places where it is sanctioned for all other classes 
oi officials higher and lower? Will Government &mdly state the reasons 
for this differential treatment and "Whether they propose to remove the 
anomaly? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The fact is substantially as stated. 
Compensatory allowance or special pay is at present drawn by Posts and 
Telegraphs officials on ordinary clerical time-scales of pay serving in 
certain specified localities according to the orders of the Government of 
India issued from time to time. On account of the unsatisfactory state 
of the finances in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, the question of 
reducing the existing rates or of abolishing the allowance, wherever possible, 
is being investigated, and new grants of allowances either to clerks in the 
lower division of the clerical time-scale, which is of recent introduction, 
or to any other classes of officials have had to be refused generally in all 
Circles on the ground of the additional expenditure involved. 

Payment of Income-tax by the Employees of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department serving in the Kashmir State. 

228. *Bhai Farina Nand: (a) Is it a fact that the Imperial Government 
Servants of the Posts and Telegraphs Department serving in the territory 
of Jair-mu and Kashmir State were exempted from the payment of income- 
tax before the year 1931? i 

(6) Is it a fact that such servants do not derive any benefit of the 
services for which the tax is utilised? 

(c) Is it a fact that such servants have to pay other taxes in the shape 
of customs duty, etc., levied by the Kashmir Darbar? 

(d) If the replies to parts (a), (b) and (c) he in the affirmative, do 
Government propose to consider why such servants should not be exempted 
from the payment of income-tax? I 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) No, only those servants of the 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department, who were State subjects, were 
exempted from the payment of Income-tax before the year 1931. 

( b) No. • { 

(e) Yes. 

{d) No. Government can see no reason for such exemption. 

a 2 
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Transfers made in the Punjab Postal Circle from the Higher to the 

Lower Scales of Pay. 

229. *Bhai Parma Hand: (a) Will Government kindly lay on the table 
a statement showing the number of transfers made in the Punjab Postal 
Circle from the higher to the lower scales of pay in connection with 
the retrenchment scheme for reasons other than inefficiency or 
misbehaviour? 

(6) Are Government aware that such transfers are detrimental to the 
interest of the staff and create great hardships? H 

(c) Do Government propose to order the stoppage of such transfers and 
have the old cases reviewed in order to have the officials concerned 
restored to their original position? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information has been called for and 
will be laid on the table in due course. 


Increase in the Number of Railway Mail Service Sorters. 

230. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Is it .a fact that when casual leave is 
granted to Railway Mail Service sorters, they are required to pay extra 
duty allowance to those who work in their place, and that this is not the 
case with officials of other Departments? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to consider the advisability of removing this grievance of the 
sorters by increasing the number of reserve sorters? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (ci) The fact is not as stated. On 
the contrary, in July 1932, instructions were issued by the Director-General 
to Heads of Postal Circles to the effect that the distribution of the leave 
reserve staff in a Railway Mail Service division should be made so as not 
to put a sorter unnecessarily on double duty and also to permit the grant 
to a sorter of casual leave by arranging for a leave reserve sorter to work 
in the vacancy without requiring the absentee to make any payment on 
account of his substitute. ) 

( b ) Does not arise. 

Loans on Postal Insurance Policies* 

231. *Bhai Parma Nand: (a) Are Government .aware that all private 
companies dealing with life insurance work advance loans to the insurants 
on certain conditions? 

(6) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, do Government 
propose to extend this system to the Post Offices which carry on insurance 
business? ! 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : (a) Government understand that this 
is the case. 

(b) As loans up to the surrender value in each case can be obtained 
from any bank on the security of policies, Government do not propose to 
introduce the system of granting loans in the Postal Insurance Fund, which’ 
is intended to give special facilities to Government servants and persons 
of analogous position for making a provision for their families and not 
unnecessarily to compete with private business. • 
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PREPONDERANCE OF THE MEMBERS™ OF ONE COMMUNITY IN CERTAIN 

Appointments in the Punjab Postal Circle. 

232. *Bhai Parma Hand*. Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact that in the t cadres of postmen, mail peons, letter-box peons, 
runners and line staff, in every division and in the first class Head 
Offices in the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province Postal Circle, 
the members of only one community preponderate ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce : Government have no precise informa¬ 
tion regarding the particular classes of staff mentioned by the Honourable 
Member, as distinct from other staff of similar categories, but if (1) 
postmen, village postmen, departmental branch postmasters, overseers, 
overseer-postmen, head, sorting and roader postmen are taken as one cate¬ 
gory, and (2) all inferior servants (including mail peons, letter box peons 
and runners) as another category, the reply is in the negative. 

Communities of the Telephone Inspectors in the Delhi Telegraph 

Engineering Division. 

233. *Bhai Parma Hand: Is it a fact that out of six existing appoint¬ 
ments of the Telephone Inspectors in the Delhi Telegraph Engineering 
Division, five are held by the members of one community and that two 
new vacancies also have been given to the members of the same eom- 
munity, ignoring the claims of senior members belonging to other com¬ 
munity ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. I would remind the Honourable Member that 
these posts are filled by selection and not on communal considerations. 
As regards the second part, the fact is substantially as stated by the 
Honourable Member. As regards the third part, if the senior officials 
referred to consider that they have a grievance, it is open to them to 
represent it to the proper authority through tbe usual official channel. 

Stoppage of the Increment of a Telegraphist in the Punjab Postal 

Circle. 

234. *Bhai Parma Nand: Is it a fact that a telegraphist of the Lahore 
Telegraph Office falsified his out-turn slips on five different occasions in 
the months of August and September, 1933, while the increment.of another 
telegraphist in the Punjab Circle belonging to another community, who 
committed one offence in 1931, was stopped for six months ? 

Tbe Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Government have no information, 
but a copy of the question has been sent to the local authority concerned 
for such action as he may consider necessary. ■ 

Purchase of Wagons by the South Indian Railway. 

235. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Budhoria: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state whether the South Indian Railway has been given sanction 
to purchase 282 broad gauge wagons at a total cost of Rs. 13 lakhs during 
1934-35? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, has the sanction 
been accorded on the plea of meeting the additional traffic that may arise 
to the conversion of the Shoranur-Cochin Railway into broad guage ? 
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(c) Will Government please state whether'the terms of the original 
agreement with the Cochin Durbar did not contemplate that funds for 
all capital expenditure on the i&horanur-Cochin Bailway, (including rolling 
stock), should always be provided by the Durbar? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reason or reasons for which the South Indian Rail¬ 
way has been charged to defray the expenses for the capital expendi¬ 
ture on behalf of the Cochin Durbar in contravention of the terms originally 
agreed Upon ? 

Mr. F, It, Bara: (a) Provision has been made in the estimates novf 
before the House. 

* (b) Yes. 

(c) and (d). I would draw the attention of the Honourable Member 
to the memorandum on the subject placed before the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways published in Volume X, No. 5, of their proceedings. 

Purchase of Diesel Electric Cars by the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

£36. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whetbei it is a fact that four lakhs of rupees have been 

sanctioned for the purchase of six Diesel electric cars by the* 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway; 

(b ) if so, the special reason or reasons therefor; 

(c) whether in working out the comparative costs between rail and 

motor services in .connection with that project, the costs of 
spare engines and motor have been taken mto account; 

(d) whether also as a set-off against the above item, the costs of 

locomotives and carriages under repairs have been excluded 
in the estimated cost of the steam train service? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: With your permission, Sir, I shall reply to questions 
Nos. 236 and 287 together. Full information about this proposal is con¬ 
tained in a memorandum placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways on the 2nd of February, 1984, which will be found in pages 
12-14 of Vol. X, No. 5, of their proceedings. 

Purchase of Diesel Electric Cars by the Madras and Southern 

Mahratta Railway. 

f237. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Bu&horia: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether or not the Agent of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 

Railway strongly pleaded for the purchase of the six Diesel 
electric cars on the plea of counteracting road transport 
competition on a certain section of that system; 

(b) whether that officer was of the definite opinion that that sort of 

experiment would prove an unqualified success ? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 236. 
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Use of Diesel Electric Cars and Locomotives. 

238. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) whether or not the use of Diesel electric cars is still ;n the 

experimental stage; 

( b) whether or not two Diesel electric locomotives were recently 

purchased for the North Western Railway; 

(c) whether or not the experiment on that system with those engines. 

proved a failure; and 

(d) whether or not similar sort of experiment with Diesel engines 

proved unsuccessful with the Mysore Eailway? 

' Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes, at least in India. 

( b ) and (c). I presume my Honourable friend refers to the two locomo¬ 
tives the purchase of which the Standing Finance Committee approved in 
May 1933. These have not actually been purchased, but tenders have 
been called for. The experiment has yet to be made. 

(d) I am not aware of any similar experiment on the Mysore Eailway 
which has failed. 

Purchase of Diesel Electric Locomotives by the Great Indian 

Peninsula Railway. 

239. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased 
to state: 

(a) the precise terms of the Memorandum which the Eailway Board 
made when the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway mooted a 
proposal for the purchase of Diesel electric locomotives in 
1933; 

((•) whether they have considered that the *use of that type of 
locomotive may prove a success where there is scarcity of 
water-supply or where the coal fields are at a distance? 

! 

Mjr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend is presumably thinking of the 
memorandum which was placed before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways in regard to the purchase of two Diesel electric locomotives 
on the North Western Eailway. If so, it will be found in pages 55-57 
of Vol, X, No. 1, of their proceedings. I am not aware of any proposals 
for the purchase of such locomotives for the Great Indian Peninsula Eail¬ 
way. 


Reduction in Fares of Buses in Delhi. 

240. *Bhagat Chandi Mai GrOla: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Delhi Electric Supply and Traction Company are running buses between 
Delhi and New Delhi? • 

(b) What were the original fares between any two halting places? 

(c) Is it a fact^that the fares have been increased between Gol Market 
and Paharganj, and Paharganj and Kutub Eoad? Will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing the causes for the increase 

. in fares? 
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(d) Are Government aware that the buses are practically running empty 
between the places mentioned? 

( e) Is it also a fact that the Company intend to reduce the fares when 
the Government of India move to Simla? 

(J) Do Government intend to intervene and get the fares reduced for 
the comfoit of their men now? If not, why not? 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

( b) A copy of the list of fares is laid on the table. 

(c) There has been no increase in the fare between the Gol Market 
and Paharganj. The fare between Paharganj and the Kutub Boad, which 
was reduced from three to two pice, has been restored to the former level. 

(d) and {$). No. 

(/) Gover nm ent see no reason to take any action in the matter. 

DELHI ELECTRIC SUPPLY'AND TRACTION CO., LTD. 

(Incorporated in England.) 

Omnibus Time Table . 

SERVICE No. 1, 

New Delhi Post Oppice to Kashmere Gate. 


8*15 

8*45 

9*15 

9*45 

10* 15 

10-45 

11*15 

12-15 

1*15 

2*15 

3*15 

3*45 

4*15 

4*45 

5-15 

5*45 

6-15 

6*45 

7*15 

7-45 

8-15 

8*45 

9*15 

to Kutab Road only. 




Prom Gol Market . 
Prom Connaught Place 
Prom Kutab Road . 
Prom Dufferin Bridge 
Arr. Kashmere Gate 


Kashmere Gate to New Delhi Post Oppice. 


8*15 

8*45 

9*15 

9*45 

10*15 

10-45 11-45 

12*45 

1*45 

2*45 

3*45 

4*15 

4*45 

5*15 

5-45 6-15 

6*45 

7*15 

7*45 

8*15 

8*45 

9*15 

to Kutab Road only. 
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From Dufferin Bridge . . . 8 minutes " 

From Kutab Road . . . .10 „ 

)■ After times given above. 

From Connaught Place ... 17 „ 

From Gol Market . . . . 20 * „ 


SERVICE No. 2. 
Timabpub to Fountain. 


8-30 

9*0 

9-30 

10-0 

10*30 

11*0 

12*0 

1-0 

2*0 

3*0 

3*30 

4*0 

4*30 

5*0 

5*30 

6-0 

6*30 

7*0 

7*30 

8*0 

8*30 

9*0 

9*30 



% 

Buses leave for Fountain* 

From Tlie Mall . . . .4 minutes 

From Old Secretariat . . . 7 „ 

From Metcalfe Road . . .10 „ 

From Delhi Club . . . .11 „ y After times given above. 

From Kudsia Road . . . .13 „ 

From Kashmere Gate . . .16 ,, 

From General Post Office . . .20 „ 


Fountain to Timarfcjr. 


8*30 

9*0 

9*30 

10*0 

10*30 

11*30 

12*30 

1*30 

2*30 

3*0 

3*30 

4*0 

4*30 

5*0 

5* 30 

6*0 

6*30 

7*0 

7*30 

8*0 

8*30‘ 

9*0 




Buses leave for Timarpur. 


From General Post Office . 


. 5 minutes. 1 


From Kashmere Gate 


* 10 „ 


From Kudsia Road . 


* 12 


From Delhi Club 


• 13 „ 

►After times given above. 

From Metcalfe Road. 


* 15 „ 

From Old Secretariat 


• 18 „ i 


From The Mall 


* 21 



SERVICE No. 3. 


Hauz Nazi to Gol Market. 

8-30 9*10 9-50 10*30 and then between 

3 • 30 p.m. to 8 • 50 p.m. every 40 minutes. 

The bus leaving at 9* 50 a.m. will run through to New Secretariat. 
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Gol Market to Hauz Kazi. 

8-50 9*30 10*10 10*50 and then between 

3*50 p.m, and 9**10 p.m. every 40 minutes. 

The bus leaving at 4* 30 p.m. will start from New Secretariat. 


SERVICE No. 5. 

Kutab Road—Pahargunj Bazar—Gol Market. 

From Kutab Road — 

Between 8 a.m. and 9*20 p.m. every 20 minutes, 

From Gol Market — 

Between 8 a.m. and 9*40 p.m. every 20 minutes. 

Mornings and evenings on office days this service will be extended between Timarpur 
and New Delhi to the following timings :— 

Mornings.— Gol Market to Timarpur via Rajpur Road 9-0, 9*20 and 9*30 a.m. 
Evenings.— New Secretariat to Timarpur 4*30 and 5*0 p.m. 

Saturdays 2* 0 and 2 • 30 p.m. 

Mornings.— Timarpur to New Delhi Secretariat direct 9-30, 9*50, 10 a.m. 
Evenings. —Timarpur to Gol Market 5 and 5*30 p.m. 

Saturdays 2*30 and 3*0 p.m. 


L. O. FULLER, 

December , 1933, General Manager. 

-— 

FARE LIST. 


Service No. 1, 

3 Pice. 

Kashmere Gate—Clearing Accounts Office 
Dufferin Bridge—Qutab Road. 

Qutab Road—Pahargunj. 

Pahargunj—Gol Market. 

Connaught Place (Near Lady Hardinge)—• 
New Delhi Post Office. 

New Delhi Post Office—Secretariat. 


4 Pice . 

Kashmere Gate—Tis Hazari. 

Tis Hazari—Pahargunj. 

Qutab Road—Connaught Place (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 

Secretariat—Gol Market. 

5 Pice. 

Kashmere Gate—Qutab Road. 

Dufferin Bridge—Pahargunj. 

Clearing Accounts Office—Connaught 
Place (Near Lady Hardinge), 

Qutab Road—Gol Market. 

6 Pice. 

Kashmere Gate—Pahargunj. 

Pahargunj—New Secretariat. 

Dufferin Bridge—Connaught Place (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 


2 Annas. 

Kashmere Gate—Connaught Place (Near 
Lady Hardinge). 

Clearing Accounts Office—Gol Market* 
Qutab Road—Secretariat. 


2\ Annas. 

Kashmere-Gate——Gol IMarket. 

Dufferin Bridge—New Delhi Post Office, 


3 Annas . 

Kashmere Gate—New Delhi Post Office or 
Secretariat. 


Service No. 2. 

3 Pice — 

Fountain—Kashmere Gate (Church). 
General Post Office—Kudsia Road. 
Kashmere Gate (Church)—Metcalfe House 
Road. 

Kudsia Road—Old Secretariat (Centre 
Gate). 

Metcalfe House Road—The Mall Junction* 
Old Secretariat (Centre Gate)—Timarpur* 
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FARE LIST— contd. 


4 Pice . 

Fountain—Kudsia Road. 

General Post Office—Metcalfe House 
Road. 

Kashmere Gate (Church)—Old Secretariat 
(Centre Gate). 

Kudsia Road—The Mall Junction. 
Metcalfe House Road—Timarpur. 

$ Pice, 

Fountain—-Metcalfe House Road. 
Kashmere Gate (Church)—The Mall 
Junction. 

General Post Office—Old Secretariat 
(Centre Gate). 

Kudsia Road—Timarpur. 

6 Pice. 

Fountain—The Mall Junction. 

General Post Office—-Timarpur. 

2 Annas. 

Fountain—Timarpur. 

Service No. 3. 

3 Pice . 

Hauz Qazi—Government Press. 

Ajmeri Gate—Connaught Place. 

Minto Corner—Regal Theatre. 
Government Press—Municipal Office. 
Regal Theatre—Assembly House. 
Municipal Office—New Secretariat. 

4 Pice. 

Hauz Qazi—Regal Theatre. 

Ajmere Gate—Municipal Office. 
Government Press—Assembly House. 
Regal Theatre—New Secretariat. 

Hauz Qazi—Paharganj. 

5 Pice . 

Hauz Qazi—Municipal Office. 

A j mere-Gate—Assembly House. 
Government Press—New Secretariat. 

6 Pice. 

Hauz Qazi—Assembly House. 

Ajmere-Gate—New Secretariat. 

Hauz Qazi—Gol Market. 

2 Annas. 

Hauz Qazi—New Secretariat. 


Service No. 5. 

3 Pice. 

Timarpur—Flagstaff Road. 

The Mall—Underhill Road. 

Underhill Road—Tis Hazari. 

Court Road—-Qutab Road. 

Kutab Road—Pahargunj (Chhe Toti). 
Pahargunj Bazar—Baird Road Punch 
Kuin Road. 

Pahargunj (Chhe Toti)—Gol Market. 
Pahargunj Bazar—Gol Market. 

4 Pice. 

Timarpur—Underhill Road. 

Flagstaff Road—-Tis Hazari. 

Kutab Road—Baird Road Panch Kuin 
Road. 

5 Pice. 

Timarpur—Court Road. 

Court Road—Pahargunj. 

Kutab Road—Gol Market. 

6 Pice. 

Timarpur—Tis Hazari. 

Flag Staff Road—Kutab Road. 

2 Annas. 

Timarpur—Kutab Road. 

Flagstaff Road—Pahargunj. 

Underhill Road—Connaught Place, 

2i Annas. 

Timarpur—Pahargunj. 

Flagstaff Road—Gol Market. 

Tis Hazari—New Secretariat, 

3 Annas. 

Timarpur—Connaught Place or Gol 
Market. 

Underhill Road—New Secretariat. 

3 £ Annas. 

Timarpur—New Delhi Post Office or 
Secretariat. 


Strength op the Telegraph Department on State and Company- 

managed Railways. 

241 *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Will Government please 
state: 

(a) the total strength of the Telegraph Department on each of 
the State and Company-managed Railways, separately, with 
reference to- those employees drawing Rs. 80 and upwards 
per mensem; and 
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(b) how many Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Hindus, Muslims and 
other classes are employed in the Telegraph Department* of 
each of these Bailways drawing the above rates of pay? 

Mr. P. R* Rau: The information is not readily available and its com¬ 
pilation will involve an amount of labour which, in the opinion of Govern¬ 
ment, is incommensurate with its value when collected. 

Employment in the Wireless Service under the Control and 
Administration oe the North Western Railway. 

242. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: (a) Will Government please 
state if it is a fact that there is a separate wireless service in existence 
under the control and administration of the North Western Railway, 
with its terminal stations at Delhi Tort and Lahore? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
pleas e state whether or not it is a fact that none but e^-soldiers of the 
British Army are employed in that service as operators and that the initial 
salary of such employees is Rs. 175 per mensem? 

(c) If the answer to part ( b ) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state whether other communities are eligible for employment 
in this branch,of the telegraph service? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I am obtaining information and will lay a reply on the 
table in due course. 

# Pay oe Indian State Railway Servants. 

243. *Lieut.-Golonel Sir Henry G-idney : Will Government please 

state whether the principle contained in the Railway Board's announce¬ 
ment issued from Delhi on the 21st December, 1933, regarding the pay of 
Indian State Railway servants, whether permanent, temporary or officiat¬ 
ing since July 15th, 1931, is applicable to all other Government servants 
similarly placed? If so, when do Government propose to publish a com¬ 
munique to this effect? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. The orders have been communicated to all 
concerned, and a Press communique has not been considered necessary. 
It is still less necessary, now the Honourable Member's question has given 
publicity to the matter. 


Illicit Importation oe Arms and Ammunition into India. 

244. -*Ideut.-Golonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will Government be pleased 
io state: 

(a) the number of eases during the past 10 years, that have come 

to the notice of the Customs and Police authorities at the 
various Indian ports of illicit importation of arms and ammu¬ 
nition into India via the sea r ports; 

(b) whether this importation of arms and ammunition via the sea¬ 

ports is on the increase since 1921? * 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and (b). It would be difficult to 
give full information of the number of eases that have come to the notice 
of the Customs and Police authorities at the various Indian ports of illicit 
importation of arms and ammunition into India via the sea-ports. Apart 
from seizures made by the Customs authorities, seizures of arms in illicit 
possession some of which have been illicitly imported are frequently made 
by the Police. The problem of smuggling, however, is one to which the 
Government of India and local maritime Governments are fully alive, and 
I can assure the Honourable Member that we are in constant consultation 
both with the home authorities and Local Governments as to the measures 
to be taken to prevent it. 

Rules for Admission to Indian Veterinary Corps as Commissioned 

Officers, 

245. *Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: (a) Do Government propose to 

expedite the publication of the rules enabling Indians of the same qualifi¬ 
cations as Britishers, to enter Indian Veterinary Corps as Commissioned 
officers ? ] 

(6) WhQn are such rules likely to be published? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (6). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the answer I gave on the 22nd December, 1938, to 
his starred question No. 1506. I have nothing to add to that answer. 

.Staff declared Unfit due to Ill-Health for Employment on the North 

Western Railway. 

246. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent, North 
Western Railway, issued a circular letter No. 831-E/221, on the 3rd Novem¬ 
ber, 1928, to all Divisional Superintendents to the effect that every 
endeavour should be made to secure alternative employment to staff whose 
removal from their appointments is due to ill-health? 

(b) Is it a fact that in his letter No. 434-E/60, dated the 22nd February, 
1930, the Agent further notified that staff declared medically unfit for 
employment in their own category but considered fit for employment in 
other classes will be considered eligible for leave due preparatory to retire¬ 
ment and when on leave, such members of the staff can be recalled if 
suitable appointments could be found for them? 

(c) Is it a fact that a register of all such names of men referred to in 
parts (a) .and (&) is required to be maintained andi hopes were held out that 
preference would be given to such members in recruiting? If so, do the 
North Western Railway administration maintain any such register? 

(d) Is it a fact that rules were framed regulating the discharge of non- 
gazetted Government servants by Railway Board letter No. 4080, dated 
the .10th November, 1929? If so, did rule No. 6(ii) provide that when an 
employee has completed ten years continuous service, every effort should 
be made to avoid the hardship entailed by his discharge unless frequent 
specific failures in work have occurred on his part for which he has been 
given a written warning and he has been punished with stoppage of incre¬ 
ment or reduction in pay during two years prior to his discharge? 

(e) Is it a fact that one Guard, Bahar Shah of Multan Division, lost 

one eye, was declared unfit, and was subsequently employed as a luggage 
guard? ‘ ,, . 
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( f) Is it a fact that at a medical examination the vision of the right eye 
of Saved Basharatullah, a Guard of the Lahore Division, was declared unfit 
for A and B class certificates, but fit for C class certificate? If so, is it 
a fact that such an employee is considered fit for the post of a luggage 
guard? 

(g) Is it a fact that he applied for being employed as a luggage guard? 
If so, why was he not similarly employed in spite of the fact that several 
vacancies occurred? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and (b). Government have no information, but I 
assume my Honourable friend has seen these circulars and T am quite 
willing to take his word for their existence. 

(c) No such register has been prescribed by the Railway Board. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) to (g). These are matters within the comj>efcence of the Agent to 
settle and Government consider their intervention unnecessary. 

Sardar Sant Singh: May I invite tire attention of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber that part (c) refers to matters referred to in \ya ,rts (a) and (b), and 
(a) refers to the circular of the Agent, N. W. Railway, in which he says 
that registers are to be maintained. While replying, the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber has said that the Railway Board has not issued such instructions. 
Will he please refer to this question and say if the Agent, North Western 
Railway, has not issued circulars for maintaining these registers? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have already said, I have no information about 
the orders issued by the Agent in this connection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government inquire from the Agent ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have already said that I am prepared to trust my 
Honourable friend in this matter. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I can read this portion of the circular for the benefit 
of the Honourable Member. The circular letter is No. 831-E./221, dated 
the 3rd November, 1928: 

“I stall be glad if you will bring this practice into force with immediate effect, 
bearing in mind that a register of all such names should be maintained and employ¬ 
ment offered to individuals contained therein in preference to outsiders.” 

Mr. P. R. Rau: It was quite unnecessary for my Honourable friend fo 
read it. I have already said that I have implicit confidence in him in this 
matter. 


Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, then, if the reply to part (c) is to be 
modified in view of this circular, because I want information on the point 
whether the Agent has ordered the maintenance of such registers or not. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: All I said was that no such register has been prescribed 
by the Railway Board. As regards the Agent's order, the Railway Board 
must leave it to him to see that those orders are carried out. 
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Sardar Sant Singh: May I know, with reference to part (/), in reply 
to which the Honourable Member said that the Railway Board does not 
want to interfere with the discretion of the Agent, whether it is a fact that 
this gentleman, Sayad Basharatullah, Guard, made four appeals to the 
Agent which were all rejected in the first instance, and when he addressed 
an appeal to the Railway Board on the 23rd September, 1929, the Agent 
.granted him four months’ leave after rejecting his appeals. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No such appeal has reached the Railway Board. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Is it not a fact that, under rule 23 (3) (c), the Agent 
granted him four months’ leave on the 23rd September, 1929? 

"* Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Next question. 

Filling up op Vacancies in the Government op India Press, 

New Delhi. 

247. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if it is a fact that the Manager, Government of India Press, New Delhi, 
has ordered that all vacancies in his Press will be filled by Bengalis from 
the Calcutta Press? If so. has the approval of the Controller of Printing 
and the Government of India been obtained to the stoppage of recruit¬ 
ment of candidates from all other provinces? 

(b) Is it a fact that all appointments of compositors on the regular 
establishment have been given to Bengalis and local men have been 
informed that they will be discharged on the 15th April, 1934, and 
replaced by Bengalis? 

(c) Is it a. fact that Bengali compositors have recently been employed 
on high rates of pay and local men given the minimum pay pi their 
•grade only? If so, what are the reasons for this ditferenta&i treatment? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (<z) No. The second part of the 
question does not arise. 

( b) and (c). Five Bengalee compositors of the Government of India 
Press, Calcutta, whose services were terminated owing to reduction of estab¬ 
lishment in that Press, have been re-employed on the regular establishment 
of the New Delhi Press. The question of the fixation of their rates of pay 
is under consideration. Four local men also have been employed on the 
minimum rates, their term of appointment expiring on the 15th April, 1934. 
They have not been informed that their places will be filled by Bengalees 
after that' date. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to see that the 
interests of the men living in the different Provinces will not ‘be overlooked? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I think it has been stated on several 
occasions in this House that recruitment is not made on provincial con¬ 
siderations. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Certainly this is correct. Do Government 
appreciate the necessity that all the Provinces should be kept in mind while 
making these appointments ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Will the Honourable Member kindly 
state whether there are any Marwari compositors ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no idea. 

* 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Will Government see that the claims 
of Marwari compositors are considered for receiving training ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Is it a fact that Marwaris are 
not British Indian subjects? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend is not, I think, ' 
quite correct. I imagine that some Marwaris come from Ajmer-Merwara 
and the position in regard to recruitment from Ajmer-Merwara was explained 
to my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda, in reply to a 
recent question he asked on this subject. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: Marwaris and Ajmer-Merwara men are 
not identical terms. Ajmer-Merwara is a British province. 

' Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): What ques¬ 
tion is the Honourable Member asking ? 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda: My point was whether Government 
would take steps to train Marwaris as compositors to serve in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, and the Honourable Member replied that, so far as 
the people from Ajmer-Merwara were concerned, he had given me a reply. 

I did not ask anything about the people of Ajmer-Merwara. Just as Honour¬ 
able Members were asking for Sikhs and other communal people, I asked 
for Marwaris. Marwaris are those who live originally in Rajputana, not 
in Ajmer-Merwara only and who now live in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta, all 
over India. They are called Marwaris, because of their origin. They belong 
to British India. I only sought enlightenment from the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber whether the Government of India consider it also advisable that the 
co mmunit y of Marwaris should be allowed to furnish some candidates. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham* Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member has given more enlightenment than he has sought. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I know from the Government whether 
their policy is that only men from one or two Provinces should be taken 
into Government service? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir. The Government's policy 
is to select the best applicants from whatever province they come. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Do the Government of India place their 
orders with presses other than the Government of India Press ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That does not appear to me to arise 
out of the present question. 
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Mr. Bhuput Sing: "Will the Government of India take Jains in the 
/Government of India Press ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is no bar to their doing so. 

Recruitment of a Sikh Apprentice in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

248. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
~whv no Sikh has so far been recruited as an apprentice to learn the art 
•of printing in the Government of India Presses? 

(b) How many apprentices have been trained since the introduction 
of the apprenticeship scheme in the Government Presses and to which 
^■community did they belong? 

(c) Is it a fact that an apprentice will shortly be recruited for training 
’in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, for the first time? If so, 
do Government propose to consider the claims of the Sikh community? 

*lf not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Suitable candidates from the Sikh 
community were either not available for appointment as apprentices when 
vacancies occurred, or when available and offered apprenticeships, declined 
.to accept them. 

(b) The number of apprentices trained and under training at present is 
11 of whom 7 are Hindus and 4 Muslims. 

(c) An apprentice has recently been appointed in the Government of 
'India Press, New Delhi, for the first time. The claims of candidates from 
■the Sikh community were considered, but no suitable candidate was 
available. * 

Heorttitment oe Sikhs in the Government of India Press, New Delhi. 

249. *Sardar Sant Sirmh (a) Are Government aware that out of about 
100 compositors in the Government of India Press, New Delhi, only one 
"is a Sikh? 

(b) Is it a fact that there is not a single Sikh Lino Mono Operator 
-and Caster in the said Press? If not, why not? 

(c) Do Government propose to order the recruitment of mor e Sikhs 
4n further vacancies so as to give the Sikh community its due share? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
•second part, no Sikh applying for the appointment has so far been found 
*to be suitably qualified for it. 

(c) The orders of Government relating to the recruitment of minority 
•communities are being followed. 

Absence of Working Rules for a certain Period on the Hardwar 

Railway Station. 

250. *Mr, S. G. Jog: Will Government please enquire and state 
whether it is a fact that from the close of the Adh E/umbh Mela at 
"Hardwar, on the 19th April, 1988, till the close of the Outer Cabin (Line 
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Clear Station) on the 18th May, 1933, there were no working rules at the 
Eardwar Bailway Station, on the East Indian Bailway, Moradabad 
Division? If so, who is responsible for the infringement of the Eailways 
Act? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: Government understand that special working rules 
duly approved by the Senior Government Inspector were issued to meet. 

■ the ■ altered condition of the yard during the Adh Kumbh Mela and pre¬ 
sumably these rules continued to be in force until normal working was., 
resumed. - , 

Enquiry into the Administration of the Railway School of 
Transportation, Chandatjsi. 

25 1. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware, and if not, will 
they please enquire and state, if it is a fact that out of the eighteen 
candidates, only three were declared successful at the last course of 
Assistant Station Masters held at the Bailway School of Transportation* 
Chandausi, East Indian Railway? If so, what are the circumstances under- 
which such a high percentage of failure took place? 

( b ) Is it a fact that during the period of test examination, the Super¬ 
intendent (Mr. B. F. Wood) was away from the School, on an excursion? 
If so, who conducted the examination of the subjects taught by him? 

(c) Does the high percentage of failure reflect on the teaching staff? 
If not, why not? 

(d) Do Government propose to have the present administration of the 
School enquired into by an independent Committee of both officials and 
non-officials? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. B. Ban: ( a ), (6) and (d). Government have no information 
and do not consider that an enquiry is called for. 

(c) A high percentage of failure does not necessarily reflect on the 
abilities of the teaching staff. A more probable explanation is the abilities 
of the examinees. i 

Closing of the Iron Bridge over the Ramganga River near 

Moradabad. 

262. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a.) Are Government aware, and if not, will they 
please enquire and state, whether it is a fact that the Iron Bridge over 
the Ramganga Biver near Moradabad is closed for all traffic by the order 
of the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Moradabad? 

(b) Is it a fact that a contractor has erected a boat bridge over the 
said river just close to the Railway bridge? 

(c) Is it a fact that the contractor charges a tax for the use of the said 
boat bridge and derives an income due to the closure of the rail bridge? 

(d) Is it a fact that the said contractor pays the Station Master at 
Kathgar a sum of Rs. 150 per mensem as royalty for the period the 
railway bridge remained closed? 

(e) Is it a fact that the said royalty is credited to Railway accounts? 

(/) Are Government aware that due to the income from the royalty to the 
Railway, the general public is much harassed ? 
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(i g ) Do Government propose to take action to remove the inconvenience 
caused to the public by such actions of the Station Master and the 
railway authorities? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Enquiries are being made from the Railway Administra¬ 
tion and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 

Transfer of Mb. G. St. Leger, Transportation Inspector, Dinaptjk, to 

Moradabad. 

y 253. *Mr. S. Gr. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the cir¬ 
cumstances under which Mr. G. St. Leger, Transportation Inspector 
(Power), Dinapore, is transferred in the same capacity to Moradabad? Is 
not the said transfer against the reply by Mr. P. R. Rau to starred question 
No. 997 of the 28th March, 1983, as laid on the table of this House on the 
,30th August, 1933 ? 

(b) Do Government propose to take action to set right the anomaly? 
If not, why not? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I am unable to guess how the transfer of an officer 
from one station to another in the same capacity can be against the reply 
referred to. If my Honourable friend, will kindly elucidate this point, 1 
shall consider whether any action on the part of Government is necessary 

POG SIGNALS USED ON STATIONS OF THE MOBADABAD DIVISION OF THE 

East Indian Railway. 

254. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please enquire and state: 

(fj whether it is a fact that on the 25th December, 1933, 

'‘Detonators’ 3 * or “Fog Signals” were bred at every station of 
the Moradabad Division, East Indian Railway, to celebrate the 
ceremony of Lord Christ's birth? If so, were they also 
fired on the ceremony of the births of His Majesty the 
King Emperor, of Lord Krishna, of Lord Rama and of Prophet 
Muhammad? If not, why Hot? 

(it) what was the financial expenditure incurred by such use of 
detonators on the 25th December, 1933? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (i) Fog Signals are apt to deteriorate and it is necessary 
to test the stock occasionally. It is possible that some tests were made 
on the 25th December, 1983. There is no objection to such tests being 
made on any other day. 

<. (ii) Government have no information, but it cannot be otherwise than 
insignificant. 

Non-Payment of Salaries of the Demoted Staff at the Railway School 
of Transportation, Chandausi. 

255. *Mr. S. Gr. Jog: Are Government aware and if not, will they 
please enquire and state whether it is a fact that the demoted staff at 
the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, East Indian Railway, 
were not paid their salaries since September, 1933 ? If so, what are the 
reasons for the non-payment, and what action has been taken by Govern- 

- ment to ensure the regular payment to the school workers? 

b 2 
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Mr. P. B. Bau: Government are enquiring into the matter and I shall 
lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Bags of Cloth foe Bihar Earthquake Sufferers at the Meerut City 

Railway Station. 

266. *Bao Bahadur B. L. Patil: Is it a fact that the Railway autho¬ 
rities at the Meerut City Station received on the 8th February, 1934, 
from the Secretary, Kisan Mazdoor Sabha, Meerut, six bags of cloth for \ 
sending them at half-rate to Babu Rajendra Prasad, Patna, for relief' 
purposes and that the bags are still lying at the Meerut City Station? . 

Mr. P. B. Bau: The bags were despatched from Meerut City station^ 
on the 16th February, 1934. The delay ih ^despatch was due to the 
Station Master having to obtain from the Divisional Superintendent; 
Moradabad, an authority for the concession rate to be allowed. Arrange¬ 
ments have since been made for the concession rates to be allowed without 
the production of any letter or other authority, for consignments despatched 
to bona fide relief organisations in the earthquake affected area included 
in lists to be supplied to Railways by the Government of Bihar and Orissa 

Treatment of Imperfect Sight without the Use of Glasses. 

267. *Mr. Badri Lai Bastogi: (a) Are Government aware: 

(i) that Dr. W. H. Bates, M.D., of New York, is the discoverer of a 

cure for imperfect sight by treatment without glasses, and 
that Dr. R. S. Agrawal, L.S.M.F., an eye-specialist of 
Bulandshahr (U. P.), is the follower and practitioner of that 
very system; 

(ii) that Dr. Agrawal has started a charitable hospital at Buland¬ 

shahr, the special feature of which is to check the use of 
glasses and cure patients without them, and that numerous 
patients from distant places go to that place for treatment 
and are being cured remarkably by the so-called method? 

(b) Are Government also aware : 

(i) that there are several institutions pf “Perfect Sight without 

Glasses” in Germany, England, America and other places, 
started on Dr. Bates' system while there is none in I n d ia 
started on tbat system; 

(ii) that the practitioners of this system give a challenge to the 

effect that children below 12 years of age suffering from 
myopia or short-sight can be completely cured and their 
glasses, if used, can also be dispensed with for good without 
any exception: and 

(iii) that Dr. Agrawal has introduced a simple scheme in some of 

the schools of Bulandshahr in order to check myopia among 
students and that this scheme lies been a grand success? 

(c) If the answers to parts (a) and (6) be in the affirmative, do Gov¬ 
ernment propose (i) to start some clinic or school at Delhi for the curq, 
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and training of the system of imperfect sight without glasses and (ii) to 
have a copy of the book entitled “The Cure of Imperfect Sight by Treat¬ 
ment without (Masses” in the Library of this House? 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: (a.) and (b). Government have no information.- 
(c) Does not arise. 


UN STABBED QUESTIONS AND ANSWEKS. 

.^Station Masters and Assistant Station Masters on the North Western 
" * Railway. 

83. Mr. Groswami M. R. Puri: Will Government kindly state the 
number of Indian and Anglo-Indian assistants and station masters, 
separately, on the North Western Railway, drawing Rs. 260 and over? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Information with regard to staff on scales of pay rising 
to Rs. 250 and over is contained in the Report by the Railway Board on 
Indian Railways for 1932-33. Government consider that the collection of 
the information required by the Honourable Member with regard to certain 
categories of staff alone will involve considerable amount of labour which 
in their opinion is not likely to be justified by its results. 

Muslim Staee in the Accounts and Audit Ofeices in India. 

84. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government be pleased: 

(i) to state the percentage of the Muslim staff on the 1st April, 

1933, in all the Accounts and Audit Offices under the Auditor 
General in India, and 

(ii) to lay on the table a statement showing the total number of 

sanctioned appointments on the 1st April, 1933, in each time- 
scale of pay in those offices, classifying them into gazetted, 
non-gazetted, permanent and temporary, and also showing the 
number of Muslims in each grade? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The attention of the Honour¬ 
able Member is invited to the statements showing the communal composi¬ 
tion of (1) the clerical staff of the civil offices of the Central Government 
and (2) the All-India and Central Services, which are prepared annually 
and are in the Library of the House. Government are unable to give 
more detailed information regarding the communal composition of the 
Accounts and Audit Offices than is contained in these statements. 

Comparative Strength of Different Communities in certain Grades 
of the Engineering Branch of the Punjab and North-West 
, Frontier Postal Circle. 

85. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the comparative strength of different 
' communities among the Line Inspectors, Line-Men and Sub-Inspectors 
^gtade of Engineering Branch of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
f'Province .Circle ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The latest figures in possession of 
Government which are up to the 81st December, 1938, and which relate to 
the entire cadre of line staff comprising the three grades mentioned by the 
Honourable Member, are as follows: 


.Hindus 

. 

• 

, 

. 

. . 

338 

Muhammadans . 





, . 

514 

Sikhs 





, 

35 

Indian Christian . 

. 


. 



1 

Other communities * 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Total 

. 888 


SUTEBVISOBY APPOINTMENTS IN THE LaHOBE POSTAL DIVISION. 

86. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of supervisory appoint 
rnenta in the Lahore Postal Division and the number of members of each 
community holding them? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There are 13 such appointments; 
jpf these five are held by Hindus, seven by Muslims and one by a Sikh. 

Cebtain Staef in the Debajat Postal Division. 

* S7. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of Departmental Branch 

Postmasters, Mail Overseers, Postmen and Inferior Servants in the Deraj at 
Postal Division and the number held by each community?. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information on the exact lines asked 
fdr by the Honourable Member is not readily available, but a statement 
containing the information in possession of Government, which, I hope, 
will meet the Honourable Member's requirements, is annexed. 


Communal strength of staff in the Derajat Postal Division on 31st December , 1933. 



Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Other 

commu¬ 

nities. 

Total. 

1- Departmental branch .post¬ 
masters, overseers, over¬ 
seer-postmen, head, sorting 
and reader postmen, post- 
, men and village postmen. 

12 

114 

2 

- * 

128 

2, Inferior servants 

7 

7 5 

.. 

•• 

82 


OVEBSEEBS AND HEAD POSTMEN IN THE JpEELUMT POSTAL DIVISION, 

88. Bhai Parma Nand: What is the number of Overseers and Head 
Postmen of different communities in the whole of the Jhelum Postal 
Division? • 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Overseers—6, viz., five Muslims and 
one Sikh. Head Postman—one only, who is a Muhammadan. 
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Officials retrenched in the Punjab Postal Circle* 

89, Bhai Parma Nand: Will Government please lay on the table a 
•statement showing under each head, the number of officials of each com- 
-munity, brought under retrenchment in the Punjab Postal Circle ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Boyce: Such information as is available is 
given in the statement below; 



Hindus. 

Muslims. 

Sikhs. 

Christians. 

Other 

commu¬ 

nities. 

i Superintendents of Post 

; Offices. 

I 

2 

•• 

*• 

* 

Deputy Assistant Engineer, 

. Telephones. 

-• 

( 

t 

1 

•• 

.Engineering Supervisor 

1 

-- 

.. 


.. 

'Telegraph Masters ^ 

X 

1 

• • 

12 


Telegraphists 

12 

• • 

-- 

74 

-• 

'Clerical staff— 






(i) in Post Office Branch —7 






Selection .grades 

36 

25 

6 

-• 

1 

Time-scales 

72 

42 

7 

-• 

3 

. {ii) in Railway Mail 

Service Branch— 






. Selection grades.. 

■ 12 

4' 

1 

* * f * ' ' 


Time-scales 

35 

14 

3 



'{Hi) in Telegraph Traffic 
Branch— 



! 



Selection grades 

3 

•« 


•• 


Time-scales 

5 

1 


•• 

• * 

' {ito) in Postmaster-General’s 
Office (including Dead 
Letter Office, Lahore)— 






Selection grades 

8 

•* 

1 

.. 

.. 

Time-scales 

5 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 


As regards other staff, Government regret that information is not readily 
available and could not be obtained without an expenditure of time and 
labour which Government consider would not be justifiable. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

> 90. Mr. S. ft. Jogi With reference to Government's answer to 
V mnstarred question No. 330 of the 14th December, 19l33, wiE Governmmh 
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be pleased to state whether claims to appropriate higher rates; 
of pension, on account of substantial increase in the disability as a result 
of the original cause, have not been declared as time-barred, vide A. I. L. 
No. 53 of 1932? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. . 

91. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware of letter No. R/23/l^' 
352, dated the 26th January, 1934, from the Commandant, Mountain* 
Artillery Training Centre, Ambala, in which he rejects a claim to revision^,- 
under Government orders on recommendation No. XXI (II) (g) (iv) and"' 
(v) of the War Pensions Committee and the Pension Controller- refuses tov 
entertain the claim submitted to him through the Commandant, by sending: 
a copy of the petition direct, vide his letter No. G.-3/7001, dated the 7th 
February, 1934? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who is the proper authority 
to adjudicate revision of pensionary claims under Recommendation No. XXI 
of the War Pensions Committee? 

(c) What is the procedure, which they recognise in cases, where the 
Officer Commanding does not forward the claim to the sanctioning authority 
despite Government orders on Recommendation No. II? 

(d) Who is the competent authority to interpret whether a particular 
claim does, or does not fall under the recommendations of the War Pensions - 
Committee ? 

( e ) Are Government aware that most of the Officers Commanding have 
assumed the role of interpreter to Pensionary Regulations, and the Govern¬ 
ment orders on the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee? 

(/) Do they propose to take some action in order to expedite the settle¬ 
ment of claims? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) No. 

(b) It depends on the nature of the claim. Some can be adjudicated; 
by the local administrative authorities, some by the audit authorities con¬ 
cerned and others again by the Government of India. 

(c) If the Commanding Officer does not consider it necessary to forward’ 
a claim to higher authority, he informs the claimant accordingly, together 
with the reasons for his decision. If the claimant is not satisfied, he has 
the right of petitioning higher authority as indicated in the Government 
orders on Recommendation No. II. 

(d) The local audit and administrative authorities. Doubtful cases are ■ 
submitted for the orders of the Government of India. 

' (e) Officers Commanding are expected to be conversant with rules, re¬ 

gulations and Government orders affecting the personnel serving under** 
them; and no reason has been given for supposing that they are interpreting; 
them incorrectly. 

( f) Instructions have been issued for the expeditious disposal of aUV 
pension claims and Government have no reason to believe that they are not. ^ 
being observed 
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Reduction in the Emoluments and in the Number of Traffic Inspectors ^ 


92. Bliagat Chandi Mai Gola: With reference to the reply to question 
No. 1556, on the 5th December, 1932, regarding reduction in the emolu¬ 
ments and also in the number of Traffic Inspectors, that the information, 
to that effect had been called for and that it would "be laid on the table 
in due course, wiH Government please lot tbe House know whether tho- 
information can now be supplied? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The information required was laid by me on the table 
of the House on the 18th February, 1933. 

Reservation of Posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western- 
Railway, for Travelling Inspectors of Accounts. 

93. Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola: With reference to the reply to question 
No. 1558 on the 5th December, 1932, regarding the reservation of the three 
posts of Assistant Accounts Officers, North Western Railway, for Travel¬ 
ling Inspectors of Accounts of that Railway, in conformity with the Auditor 
General's instructions of the 17th January, 1932, to the Chief Auditor* 
North Western Railway, that the question would be considered in consul¬ 
tation with the Auditor General, will Government Madly let the House- 
know the result of the consultation? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The Honourable Member is referred to parts ( d ) and (e), 
of the information placed on the table of the House on the 31st August. 
1933, in renly to question No. 15, dated the 1st February, 1933. 

Re-Instatement of Retrenched Railway Employees, 

94. Bliagat Chandi Mai Gola: Will Government kindly say if they: 
propose to take any favourable action on Dr. Ziauddin's presidential 
address on the occasion of the Muslim Conference as published in the 
National Call , dated the 5th February, 1934, regarding the re-instatement 
of all the retrenched railway employees? 

Mr. P. R. Rati: Retrenched railway employees are retained on a? 
waiting list and will be re-employed as vacancies occur. 


Classified Seniority List of State Railway Employees. 

95. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is It a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau, informed this 
House in reply to starred question No. 998 of the 28th March, 1933, that- 
classified lists of all servants (superior or inferior) are maintained on all 
State Railways? If so, will Government please state the date on which 
the said classified lists were notified to the employees of the Moradabad 
Division, East Indian Railway? 

( b ) Will Government please obtain a copy of the said classified lists 
of all servants (superior or inferior, gazetted or non-gazetted) of the East 
Indian Railway and either lay it on the table or forward the same to# 
me? If Hot, why not? 
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. Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) I said that I understood that seniority lists are 
maintained on all State Railways. It has not been laid down that such 
lists should be notified to the staff. 

( b ) No. These lists are meant for departmental use and not for 
publication. 


THE RAILWAY BUDGET—LIST OE DEMANDS— contd. 

Second Stage —contd. 

Demand No. 1 — Railway Board — conti . 

’Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
twill now resume consideration of Demand No. 1—Railway Board. , 

Unreasonable Rates . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
'Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“That the,; demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.“— 
•{Unreasonable rates.) 

In this connection I will restrict myself and my speech to the unreason¬ 
able rates' for carrying goods from one station to another. The Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee, constituted as a result of the Acworth 
Committee, was empowered among other matters to investigate and make 
.recommendations on the question whether a particular railway rate was 
reasonable in its effect. But, Sir, reasonableness of rates has never been 
discussed in the Committee. Sir, the great difficulty in this connection is 
that India is governed for the benefit of England, and, Sir, the whole policy 

directed for.the. benefit of British interests. The railway lines have been 
constructed either in the' interests of the army or in the interest of giving 
facilities to British industrialists and capitalists. The policy of the Railway 
Board is that raw materials should be supplied to England at a cheaper rate 
•.and as quickly as possible, while her manufactured articles can be distri¬ 
buted to the interior at the cheapest possible rate so that the British trade 
may expand in this country. In this connection I want, to quote certain 
examples. Take the case of the carriage of matches from one station to 
■another. The freight from Bombay to Delhi is practically the same as it is 
-from Ahmedabad to Delhi, while the latter is at a distance of 300 miles less. 
’Recently, they have changed this policy and have nominally increased the 
-rate from Bombay to Delhi, very nominally. 

Then comes the question of freight for foreign sugar. You will find that 
frbm Bombay to Cawnpore the rate is slightly over 13 annas a maund 
while the distance is about 840 miles, but the freight for the Indian sugar 
from Cawnpore to Akola in the Central Provinces is one rupee 2^ annas, 
while the distance is 650 miles only. 

The same is the case with cotton. When cotton is taken to Bombay, 
the rate is very cheap and the reason for this is that ‘cotton can thus be 
supplied to Lancashire at a cheaper rate, but while the same cotton is; 
taken from the Central Provinces and other places to Upper Indian the 
rate is higher. The rate for raw materials for Bombay is very cheap. 
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At the same time when we consider the difference between the Indian- 
owned mills and the European-owned mills, the case becomes still worse, 
and you will see that the rate for cotton to mills in Cawnpore, which is 
the centre of the European-owned mills, is cheaper than that to Delhi from 
certain stations, though the distance from Cawnpore in some cases is 
double that of Delhi. This station to station rate is again very objection¬ 
able and gives undue preference. 

Sir, these rates are fixed in other countries in accordance with certain 
principle and ideas. If you will look into the question of other countries, 
you will find that the case is quite different. Here I want to draw your 
attention to the cases which were decided in America in which it has been 
definitely said that in arriving at the determination of what is a reasonable 
Tate, the interests of both the public and of the carrier should be consi¬ 
dered. Further, in that case, it has been said that it is not always possible 
to do full justice to both. What then should be done in that case in which 
justice is not possible to both ? The American Court says that where this 
is the case, the right of the public must prevail (Hear, hear), but in this 
country the case is quite contrary. In all these cases here, the interests of 
Xancashire and other countries'prevail. In another case in America, it 
has been very definitely said that consideration must be given to the fact 
as to how much a particular commodity can afford to pay. I quote a case 
from this book, Sir: 

“Hence, in determining the reasonableness of railway rates, consideration must 
be given not only to the carrier, but to individuals requiring the services. The 
'Carrier is entitled to adequate recompense for the services performed. The individual 
is entitled to the rate that he can reasonably afford to pay for the services he 
requires/’ ' 

If you consider the rates for agricultural produce, you will find that the 
Tates are particularly very very unreasonable which agriculturists cannot 
•afford to pay. Their minimum rate is, I believe, *01 pie per manud per 
mile, while, for food-grains, you will find that, on the Assam-Bengal Bail- 
way, the rate is *3 per maund per mile, for the Bombay, Baroda and 
'Central India Eailway the rate is *383 pies per maund per mile, the 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway rate goes a bit higher to ‘38 up to 300 miles and 
then it goes down to *130 and *1 pies per maund per mile. The Eastern 
Bengal Eailway rate is *3 pie per maund per mile. The Great Indian 
"Peninsula, the North Western Eailway and the East Indian Eailway rate 
is about -333 pie per manud per mile. 

On page 117 of the Report on Indian Railways, you will find that the 
working expense of a goods train on the Eastern Bengal Railway is five 
annas six pies only per ton per mile and on the East Indian Railway and 
■on other State Railways you will find that the rate is two annas to 2-55 
annas per ton per mile, and in this way the rates vary between two annas 
and five annas. But the rates, if you work them out, are very high in 
connection with the food-grains that are to be taken from one station to 
another station. Sir, I think Government do not realise that grain trade 
is also an important trade of this country. I have on several occasions 
■said and several Honourable Members have supported me that India is an 
agricultural country, and I shall not hesitate to say that Government should 
devote all their time in order to improve* the condition of' the agriculturist. 
But the condition of the agriculturist cannot be improved when the rates 
fear the carrying of grains are So high- I will*, therefore, suggest that the 
cheapest rate should be given for the carrying of agricultural produce 
qne plaice* to another. 
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Sir, the last point that I wish to point out is that for some time past 
the preparation of the statistics about the rail-borne trade has been dis¬ 
continued. I will request the Government, through you, Sir, that they 
should reconsider this point and they must prepare these rail-borne trade 
statistics as well so that people may know what is the condition* of the 
inter-provincial trade. I will also suggest that, when these rates are' 
changed, they should be 'placed before the Central Advisory Committee 
and there must be a uniform rate for all stations, for, at present, it is very 
difficult to work out the rates from different stations to different stations. The* 
agriculturists are not in a position to decide as to which station they should! 
send their goods, because the calculation of these rates is very very difficult. 
I would also suggest that my Honourable friend should have the* .lowest 
possible rate for agricultural goods especially for rice and paddy; just as 
they have made special rates.for sending wheat to Calcutta and Karachi, 
in the same way, facilities should be given to Bihar by allowing the special 
rate for carrying rice from' Bihar to other provinces. In this connection 
I would say that Bihar deserves a great deal of sympathy on account of 
the earthquake as well, and, if they really want to help that area, they 
must reduce the rate for agricultural produce. 

The rate for carrying the sugar cane is so high that I had a talk with 
certain mills here, and I came to know that it was very difficult 
to take sugar cane from those suffered areas to factories near Delhi. I 
hope that my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, will show the same 
sympathy to my Province, even if it involves some loss, as was shown by 
my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, who has said that no money order 
fees would be charged for sending money to the Belief Committees. In 
the same way, some reduced rates should be given by the Honourable Sir 
Joseph Bhore for carrying sugar cane from Bihar to the mills in the United 
Provinces. It may be, say, four annas a maund, the sugar cane producer 
in Bihar may get at least four annas a maund. With these words, Sir, I 
move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ he reduced by Bs. 100.” 

Raja Bahadur G. Zrishnamachariar. (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly; Non-. 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I most heartily support my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad's motion, and I am glad he had the opportunity of moving it today, 
although it is the last day of the Railway Budget demands. I am also 
grateful to you for giving me this opportunity to speak before my friend 
Dnvan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar gets up, because once he gets up,, 
it is impossible for me to make out any points. So I am glad that I will be 
able to say whatever I have got to say before my friend, the Diwan 
Bahadur, supplements it with his wide knowledge and greater researches* 
into the statistics and the trade movements and returns and all that. 

Sir, I have got only a few remarks to make, but I am very sour upon 
the way in which railways discriminate between one commodity and the 
other commodity and also between rates from one station to another in 
connection with the agricultural produce. I have a little grievance against 
my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that when he appealed to Government 
to make special rates for rice, he forgot'Madras. Sir, Madras is always at 
a disadvantage except when something or other turns up, and then the 
Honourable the Home Member says that Madras can take care of herself; 
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Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Madras took care of us also in this House. 

Baja Bahadur G*. Krishnamachariar: We certainly try to do it, but at 
the same time I have got to live. All that I want in connection with the 
disposition of the rates is to enable me to have some food to eat and then 
I will thank God and will be able to take care of everybody here, so that 
they may not go wrong including my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
-Singh. (A Voice: “He always goes wrong/*) Sometimes he does. There 
is one little incident that took place some time ago. I do not know if the 
same thing exists now, because, latterly, I had no opportunity to take 
interest in this. That is the most favourable rate that the railways quote 
for the raw products and the most disadvantageous rate when they can 
find a wagon for the finished material. I will give you an instance. The 
Hyderabad Dominion is, I think, the second largest tract of country, in 
India which produces castor seed. Years ago, there was an American 
concern, and a representative of it came out here and wanted to manu¬ 
facture oil and the by-products from the castor seed. They wanted to lay 
their pipe line from the nearest station to the Marmagoa port and then 
Ibring their own steamers and load the oil in those steamers and take it 
to America. The reason why such a proposal came into existence was this. 
If I exported raw material, then the representatives of Volkart Brothers 
or of Bally Brothers will outdo me, because they have the greatest 
facilities in the shape of wagons from the place of production right up to 
the port. Now, if I have got oil and if I had made a forward contract with 
a foreign country, the greatest difficulty for me is to transport that oil 
from my place right up to the port and to get it in time to fulfil my 
contract with the foreign merchant or importer. Time after time we were 
faced with this difficulty. At last we found relief by getting this American 
company to start on a huge scale the manufacture of oil and conveying 
it right up to Marmagoa. We had to cover a long distance, because we 
are living in the interior and our friends, the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Bailway Company on the one side and the Great Indian Peninsula 
from Wadi to Baichur on the other, are so very solicitous of our welfare 
that it was impossible to give effect to this scheme on whatever calcula¬ 
tions you may arrive at it, and the.result was that the whole scheme failed. 
If this statement of mine is challenged, I can adduce proofs to the effect 
that materials which could be utilised as raw materials in other countries, 
were not so treated. Of course I have nothing to say against those people 
who try and get their things as cheap as possible. In the matter of business, 
it is no good sitting down and crying; you must be up and doing. But my 
complaint is about my own railways, which, as my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Neogy, said the other day, belong to us, in consequence of the 850 
crores.of capital that we have sunk in them. I say, therefore, that the 
railways should not make a discrimination in that matter. I will tell you 
another incident. When we opened up what is now known as the metre 
gauge in the Nizam Bailways, at that time it was known as the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Yalley Bailway, naturally we transported our agricultural and 
industrial products from Hyderabad and from the other end of our metre 
gauge right up to Manmad and from there tranship them on to Bombay. 
Before that, all our goods went as far as Wadi and from there we had to 
take them to Bombay. Everybody knows that the distance between 
v Ma nm ad and Bombay is less than the distance between Wadi and Bombay. 

, The G. I. P. Bailway authorities found out that we were, diverting our trade 
* to Manmad, and so they promptly raised the freight and made the freight 
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between Manmad and Bombay equal to the freight between Wadi and! 
Bombay. That may be a business-like way of doing thin gs, and the* 
result was that the Hyderabad agriculturist was faced with this position* 
We were situated in an inland place and so we had to pay more and more 
money. Between the Railway Company and the Government which come 
in for its demand, what is there ? My Honourable friend says, improve the 
conditions of the agriculturists. But there is nothing left upon which the 
agriculturist could improve himself. If there is any excess of production, 
as I believe it is the idea of the Railway Department,- then they ought ta 
give us facilities for exporting the excess products. 


The other day I was told that we in Madras produce 1,250,000 tons 
of rice more than our actual requirements and we get 400,000 tons from 
Burma as imports, so that we have got 1,650,000 tons to get rid of. I 
believe the condition now is that Bengal produces much less than what 
it requires for her own consumption. Now, Sir, it is up to Gover n ment 
to give us facilities to get rid of the extra produce, so that it may go to 
Bengal and find some market. It is no good saying that I am asking for 
more than what the Madras rice fetches in my own place. But when 
I do find some market for my rice, and I have got to tranship my surplus- 
production to Bengal, then, I submit, we ought to be given some facilities^ 
to do that as cheap as possible. 

I would like to bring one other matter to the notice of the Honourable* 
Member in charge. Burma exports rice to India. I do not object to that, 
because Burma a,t present forms part of India, and so long as she chooses 
to be with India, I cannot object to Burma sending her rice 1 , over to 
India. , But what I am concerned with is that the rates that prevail for 
transporting by sea Burma rice up to Madras is infinitely less than the rate, 
for instance, that obtains between Madras and the Southern Districts* 
say, up to a distance of 200 miles. What, therefore, happens is that, 
instead of unloading in Madras, they take it to one of these coastal ports 
by choice, Negapatam, and then from there they take to the Southern 
Districts. Being coarser rice, it can be sold much cheaper than the rice 
tnat we produce, and the result is, even the little money that we can 
make out of our produce are lost to us on account of this. The rate for 
sea-going traffic from Burma to Madras is cheaper, and, therefore, some' 
means must be devised by which the railway freights could be made as 
cheap as the steamer freights. I do not know how the Government will 
ao it. It is not my business to find out ways and means. My business 
is merely to cry for a remedy. The Government say that they take care 
of me and they take as much as 85 per cent in the shape of land revenue 
from me m order to maintain the Government. Therefore, it is the busi¬ 
ness of the Government to find out a remedy to cheapen the railwav 
freights. It is not for me to suggest the remedy. If I am in the place 
of Government, then probably I would have suggested some remedy, hut 
at present I have no materials before me, and, therefore, I do not know 
how these freights are worked out. My .business is only to tell the 
Government how I am situated economically, and it is left to the Govern- 
ment to relieve my distress. 


Last year or the year before, the Ceylon market was practically closed' 
to us, and what little export there could be from the Southern districts 
was prevented by the attitude of the S. I. Bailway. Yesterday, my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Uppi Saheb, said a lot of things about his partTf 
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the country. The S. I. Railway were good enough to resist us for a long 
time, and, after a good deal of trouble, they lowered the rate just to 
such an extent that it was impossible to accept, for the price has gone down. 
Perfectly true, they lowered the rate and probably their income was reduced 
on that account. I cannot say definitely, because, if the rates are lowered, 
there is a greater quantity that is exported and probably the income would 
be adjusted in this manner. I wanted to study the statistics, but they 
were so confused that I had to wade through a tremendous lot of figures 
which, if it does not absolutely confound you, it is absolutely of no use 
to you for all practical purposes. I submit that India is chiefly an 
agricultural country and it contains 90 per cent of agricultural population, 
and the prosperity of India will never come except if the agricultural 
population is protected. How are you going to do it? If there is a little 
surplus, we are not able to export it to another place. The rise in the 
price for which we have been asking for a long time has not come about, 
and, the more I think of it, the more I am led to think that it depends 
upon the devaluation of the rupee. But I am not going to trouble the 
House about that now, because it would be irrelevant to the point under 
discussion. Barring that, I would respectfully submit that Government 
would kindly make a list of the agricultural products and trace them from 
the point of production up to the point where the things are mostly in 
demand, rice, wheat, millet, cotton and other products, and find out how, 
with the least burden, we can transport our articles from one place to 
another. After all, I do not want to touch the pocket of the railway, 
because it is touching my own pocket, or it would be touching from one 
pocket to another. I know that my Honourable friends in the Punjab* 
have got a powerful set of lungs and so they have been able to cry and 
get a cheap freight for the Punjab wheat. It is the Punjab wheat that 
has been able to weigh the scale in favour of the Muhammadans getting 
two seats in the Statutory Board. (Laughter.) Unfortunately, we in 
Madras do not eat wheat, and probably on that account our lungs are not- 
particularly strong, but our stomach is all the same very insistent and we 
are always getting hungry, and who is there to listen to our plaintive cries ? 
Nobody, but this is the only time when I can ventilate my grievances. But 
some of my Honourable friends say what is the good of discussing all these 
things in the Budget? But there is a Urdu proverb which says: 

“Zahar dast mara rone nahin diya.” 

“The tyrant beats you, but does not allow you to cry.” 

“ This is my position, but my Honourable Mend, the Diwan Bahadur, 
objects to my raising all these grievances now. But I say, this is the only 
time when I can put forward, in spite of the time restriction, my grievances. 
But my friend says, do not cry. 

In conclusion, in supporting this motion, I hope that the agricultural’ 
products will have the first, will have the fairest, will have the best and 
will have the only chance in prescribing favourable rates and freights in 
order to move our products from one place to another. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): May I ask your direction 
on one point, Sir? I find the practice is growing in this House that the* 
Government do not take part in the middle of the discussion, with the* 
result that the discussion goes on in a one-sided manner, and I feel, 
Mr. President, and I would like you to state your view whether it will* 
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-not be convenient for the Government to take part in the middle of the 
“discussion and then reply after the other speakers have spoken 1 ® 

Government should find the reply is necessary. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): The 
discussion will also he shortened. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Yes, Sir, if the Government should take part in the 
middle of the discussion, it will also save the time of the House. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I had brought the same point to 
your notice on several occasions, and I do feel that you will kindly think 
over the matter and give us some relief. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is very 
difficult to lay down a hard and fast rule as to when exactly the Govern¬ 
ment Member ought to intervene. If, in the course of the discussion, 
it appears to the Government Member that his intervention at an early 
'stage will cut short the discussion and will throw light on matters about 
which Honourable Members on the Opposition side are groping in the 
dark, then, the Chair would strongly advise the Honourable Member of 
Government to intervene at an early stage. But if the Honourable Member 
for Government finds that there is nothing that he could contribute to 
•shorten the discussion and that he would simply like to listen to the 
criticism of the various speakers and then reply to the debate, then it 
would be left to him to intervene at the last stage It would all depend 
on the nature of the debate. The Honourable Member for Government 
must be the best judge and decide at what stage of the debate his inter¬ 
vention would be useful. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I dare say the Government Member would be 
willing to stand up and give the reply, but it is we who are prolonging the 
discussion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Eyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, in previous years when this Budget discussion was 
going on, Mr. Hayman used to stand up in the middle and clear up the 
points. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
I believe that besides the Honourable Member in charge of the subject, 
there are also other Official Members who can throw light on the subject 
under discussion, and, I think, if light is thrown on certain matters -when 
questions are raised in the course of the discussion, it not only shortens 
the debate, but makes our task on this side of the House much easier. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railawys): Sir, I do not quite follow the points that have been raised by 
Honourable Members.. I think the whole object, as I said the other day, 
of moving a cut motion was to ventilate grievances on the floor of this 
House. Now, Sir, it is impossible for me to get up before I know what' 
those grievances are. Honourable Members of the House are entitled to 
a full reply in regard to such grievances as they wish to ventilate. It 
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Haas, therefore, I think, been the practice to wait until Honourable Members 
have made a full statement of their criticisms and then to give them 
as complete a reply as it is possible to give. If Honourable Members, as 
suggested by my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, prefer merely to raise 
-a general point, I am certainly prepared to answer such general point at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuk h am Chetty): The inter¬ 
vention of the Honourable Member for Government at an early stage in 
certain cases to explain what Government have done may probably enable 
Honourable Members on the other side to realise that some of the 
grievances are imaginary, and they would not give vent to them. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): But there is one difficulty. After the Government Member replies, 
subsequent speakers will perhaps raise new points, and so it should be 
made possible for more than one Government Member to speak. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sometimes our grievance may be based on incorrect or 
insufficient information, and if the Government Member helps us, it will 
very much shorten the discussion. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Sir, my point was not only as regards the shortening 
of the time. My point w r as that m moving either a reduction or a Resolu¬ 
tion or any other motion, we criticise Government’s policy and w T e ask 
Government to lay down their policy. If Government will not state what 
their policy is, we shall go on making one-sided speeches. If Government 
intervene in the middle and state what their policy is, we shall be able 
to reply, otherwise not. Otherwise Government sit on like an oracle and 
have the last word. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra ‘ Mitter (Leader of the House): Sir, 
Mr. Joshi says Government should state their policy. No doubt Honourable 
Members opposite have a right to know what the Government policy is. 
But criticism is made not merely on policy, but on day to day administra¬ 
tion. With regard to grievances arising out of day to day administration, 
Honourable Members form their views from their own experience and they 
bring facts to light. It is, thus, not merely a question of policy only, 
but policy plus administration. When these are inextricably mixed up, 
how can you expect the Government Member to get up in the midst of 
the debate? As Mr. Mitra pointed out, after the Government Member 
has spoken, other criticisms are made, criticisms both on policy and on 
administration. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: He has a right of reply. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: I am not suggesting that Honour¬ 
able Members may not bring forward new facts and new suggestions, and 
so on. But that will not shorten the debate by any means; that will only 
necessitate more than one speech from the Government side. If that is 
the intention of the House that, whenever a criticism is made, the Gov¬ 
ernment Member should get up and answer that criticism, and when a 
second criticism is made, he should get up again and answer that criticism 

o 
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that will not facilitate matters. Much the best course is for the Govern¬ 
ment Member to see whether criticism was being made upon insufficient 
material or erroneous assumptions, and so on. In such a case, the inter¬ 
vention of the Government Member at an early stage would undoubtedly' 
facilitate the debate and shorten it. But you cannot lay down a hard 
and fast rule. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I think Government ought not to be satisfied with 
the last word. They have the last word, but we want that, in the midst 
of the debate, some light should be thrown by Government. Some official 
on behalf of Government ought to state what the position is with regard to • 
the discussion which is going on. In that case we will be able to review 
our own position and perhaps it might shorten the discussion. At any 
rate, we would arrive at a much more satisfactory conclusion than if Gov¬ 
ernment take up the position that they will have the last word and will 
not say anything more. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
does not think there should be a discussion on this point. There is a great 
deal of force in what Sir Abdur Bahim says, because, after all, a debate 
should not simply be one-sided, but there ought to be opportunities for 
both sides to answer criticisms levelled by each side. To bring about that 
result, it would probably be advisable that in as many cases as possible 
somebody representing Government should intervene early in the debate, 
so that the Opposition might know what exactly the point of view of 
Government is and then give their reply. In any case, the Member for 
Government has the last word and he has got a right of reply again. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir,, 
I heartily support the motion moved by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, Secretary of the Bural Group, and so ably supported by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Group, the Baja Bahadur. Eighty per cent, of the people of 
India earn their living directly from agriculture, and almost the whole of 
the rest indirectly from it. For some years past, the prices of agricultural 
products -have gone- down enormously. And to add to it, the Bailway 
Board has handled the question of freight rate on agricultural products so 
unreasonably, uneconomically and so unsympathetically that food grains 
have not been able to move on our railways as they should. The result has 
been that surplus production of certain articles in some Provinces have not 
been able to remove the shortage in other Provinces. Foreign supplies 
conveyed to India at cheaper rates through steamers have captured those 
markets. While claiming to be commercial organisations, our railways 
have failed to appreciate the fundamental principle of commerce which is 
development and constant pressure towards seeking and taking advantage 
of every outlet. Sir, all goods are divided up into ten classifications to 
each of which a maximum rate per maund per mile is attached and also 
a minimum rate per maund per mile, within which the rates vary; and this 
classification may be modified by the application of schedules to goods, or, 
again, modification may take place by what are known as special station 
to station rates which are subject in turn to further sub-division. Over 
and above this, there are favoured goods and specially favoured goods as 
regards rates. So freight rate on goods in India has no principle and no 
reason. The same article has one rate for inland trade and another and’ 
lower rate, if meant for export. 
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Grains and pulses are placed in class I. I will deal briefly with rice and 
wheat only. Bice is the most important agricultural produce in India. 
The price of rice has gone down to one-fourth of its 1927-28 price and is 
now selling in my parts at ten annas a maund. This is much less than the 
cost price. The freight rate on rice from Bangoon to Madras is 4 a. 8p- per 
maund, while from stations in Godavari and Ivistna deltas to Madras it is 
7 annas per maund; and from Tanjore and Coimbatore districts it is from 
5a. Ip. to 6a. 2p. per maund. From Bangoon to Calicut, the freight is 
5a. 5p. per maund, while from Kistna and Godavari to Calcutta it is, 8a. 
4p. per maund. It is no wonder that Burma, Siam and Indo-China rice 
is dumped into the Indian market. There is also an export duty on rice 
of 2a. 3p. per maund even under these circumstances. I do not know 
the rate on rice in the Bengal Nagpur Bailway which is the only railway in 
our parts. But, I am sure, it is prohibitive. I will quote one sentence 
from a Government report: 

“Enquiries made from the Bengal Nagpur and M. S. M. Railways show that 
since the beginning of 1933 reductions in railway freights have been made and 
have bad the effect of stimulating internal rice traffic from the producing areas both 
in Orissa and Madras.” 

I now come to wheat. For reasons unknown, probably for stimulating 
export in Karachi port, wheat from the Punjab is carried at a slightly re¬ 
duced rate; so wheat is generally carried to Calcutta by steamer from 
Karachi, and this process, after paying wharfage charges at two ports, is 
much cheaper (three annas per maund) than the all-rail route to Calcutta. 
There cannot be a better illustration of the Bailway Board’s failure to rise 
equal to the occasion in times of emergency. The coal trade in India 
enjoys a most-favoured commodity treatment, probably because members 
of the ruling race are intimately connected with it. The freight rate on 
rice and wheat is .38 of & ? pie per maund per mile maximum and .100 of 
a pie per maund per mile minimum; but, due to the schedules and other 
conditions, the general rate is never much below the maximum, while coal 
enjoys a special tariff of its own quite outside the limits of both the classi¬ 
fication and schedule rates. The general freight rate for coal is '05 of a 
pie per maund per mile. Besides this. low- rate of freight, coal enjoys, 
since 1887, many other advantages and facilities for transport. What is 
the relative importance of coal and food-grains ? In 1927-28, the contribu¬ 
tion from land revenue alone, paid throughout British India, was 35.41 
crores of rupees. What did coal contribute during the same year? It 
cannot have been an important amount, as in the report submitted to- 
Parliament a head is not assigned for it. In the same year, the value of 
exports of rice, w T heat and barley alone amounted to 39.25 crores of rupees 
while the total value of coal produced during the same period was 9.02' 
crores of rupees only. Again, in the same period, the percentage of the 
population occupied in the production of raw materials was 73.15, while 
that employed in the exploitation of minerals was .17 only. Have not, 
therefore, the agricultural producers the same claim at least if not more on 
the sympathies of the Bailway Board? Men travelling in the third class 
are generally concerned with the agricultural produces, while men con¬ 
cerned with coal trade'generally travel in the first class; and the treatment 
of the Bailway Board towards each of them is in the same proportion. 
I may assure my much-esteemed friend, Mr. Sen, that I* do not mean 
that he should not enjoy the advantages given to coal: but that^I should 
also enjoy the same advantages along with him. Baise the freight rate- 
on coal to that of what it is on rice and wheat, and in six months coal 
would be lying in stacks at the pit mouths .as 1 nobody would buy, tyhj> 
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■could possibly do without it, just as is happening to rice and wheat today. 
Trade is not flowing and the produce is lying about in stagnant un~ 
■connected pools, as would happen to coal under s imil ar circumstances. 
But if agricultural produce is placed in the same rate as coal, I believe 
inland trade and even export would be stimulated to a considerable extent 
without bringing any loss to the Bailway Administration, and at the same 
time greatly relieving the present distress. Agricultural produce is the 
best in the matter of railway transport as they pack well, the packages are 
uniform in size and weight; there is no danger from leakage or deterioration 
in transit and wagons can be loaded to their fullest capacity. 

I will now deal with the question of surcharge. In 1917, the Govern¬ 
ment of India levied a surcharge on all goods traffic as a war measure only, 
and food grains were charged at the rate of two pies per maund and the 
amount collected was credited to Government direct. In 1921, a proposal 
was made to increase this surcharge, and so a special primage charge of 
2^ annas per rupee was levied. But, subsequently, in 1922, a new classi¬ 
fication of rates was introduced, and rates existing before the war were 
increased by 15 to 25 per cent, which is now appropriated into the railway 
revenues and no account of what this increase yields is being kept now¬ 
adays. Is not this surcharge an indirect tax on agriculturists? By this 
means the agricultural producers have to pay another tax over and above 
the land tax. In agricultural produce, it is the producer who bears the 
burden and not the buyer as in other commodities, because there is great 
competition, both internal and foreign, and, secondly, agriculturists are 
not at all organised. 

There is another point. By means of the railways, cannot the Federal 
Government at any time strangle an autonomous Province that produces 
surplus agricultural produce, by imposing special charges on those articles 
if they so like? T will ask my Muhammadan friends, who are so keen 
over provincial autonomy, to remember this. 

I will now raise the question of the difficulties of my own unfortunate 
Province. I represent a constituency here which is a purely consuming 
one; as it has all along been tied to the tail end of some Province or other, 
no attention has ever been paid to our industries. The Province is com¬ 
posed mainly of coastal districts, and hence fish is found in abundance 
there. In fact, fish in large quantities is carried to the markets of Kharag¬ 
pur Jemshedpur and particularly Calcutta from all parts of Orissa, parti- 
cularly from the Chilka Lake; but fresh fish is placed in class 6 of the 
classification of goods, thereby raising the freight to two and a half times 
that of class 1. Even then the Bailway Authorities do not provide for any 
amenities for the quick transport of fish. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sh&nmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member must conclude now. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: There ar e no refrigerated godowns near the 
Chilka Lake, nor are there refrigerated carriages in goods trains. There are 
also no refrigrated godowns at Calcutta on the B. N. B. The result is 
that except the Chilka side, for other places, ice is brought to the localities 
for packing fish. A large quantity of fish is spoiled during transit. Fish 
trade cannot grow up due to high freight, and as no special facilities to the 
trade are provided, to the trade by the B. 1ST. B. While fresh meat 
is sold in Calcutta from America, fresh fish cannot be carried to Calcutta 
from a distance of 200 miles. 
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Coeoanut is another of our important trade. But most of our produce 
k as be trans]>orted for want of a local market. Tlie freight 
JNooa. rate for coeoanut is .42 as it is placed in class II. The local 
producers are finding it very hard to compete with others due to this high 
freight rate, and the result is that this industry is dwindling. 

Utensils in black and soft white stones are manufactured in Orissa, but 
as the B. N. R. Company charges a very high freight rate on them 
and yet no care is taken during their transit, this industry is also dying 
out for want of a market. 

Orissa's forest-produces are very large. The B. N. Railway gives no 
special rate for the transport of forest produce. I could cite many such 
instances to show how the Bailway Administration in India is not run 
either on commercial lines or for the good of the country. 

Sir, I will here very briefly state the inequitable third class . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member must resume his seat. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, Honourable Members opposite, 
I think, desire to know the general principles upon which we proceed ni 
the matter of fixing our rates for agricultural and industrial produce. On 
this matter, Sir, I endeavoured to give to the House as much light as I 
possibly could at an earlier stage. I endeavoured to make it clear that, 
in view of the fact that we were required to work on a commercial basis, 
it was really not possible for us to quote any rates which were not strictly 
economic rates, and I endeavoured to enunciate what, I thought, was a 
really important principle, namely, that assistance, if it was to be given 
to agriculture and to industries, should not b e concealed, should not be 
indirect, it should not be at the expense of the railways, but that it should 
be definite, direct and open, so that from time to time the Legislatures and 
the Governments concerned could know exactly what assistance was being 
given to what particular industry, and could vary the principles on which 
they were acting and also the measure of assistance given. I may point 
out that, in a particular case, not so very long ago, the Government of 
the Punjab actually did proceed on those principles. They agreed to re¬ 
imburse to the Railway Department any loss, speaking generally, that 
might accrue from the carriage of Punjab wheat to certain destinations at 
certain concessional rates. That, I submit, Sir, is the correct principle 
upon which to proceed. Nevertheless, I would submit to this House that, 
wherever it was possible for us to feel that a reduction of rates would stimu¬ 
late and attract traffic, we have never been backward to introduce such 
rates. I hope I will be able to satisfy the House that in this matter we 
have paid very special attention to the case of agricultural products. Now, 
I shall refer to actual points which have -been made by Honourable Mem¬ 
bers. 

My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, referred to the case of sugar. He 
pointed out that whereas the rate for sugar from Bombay to the United 
Provinces was, I think he said, Rs. 0-13-0 per, maund, the rate for sugar 
from Oawnpore to the Central Provinces was something like Rs. two a 
maund. Sir, I have not. been able to find any justification whatsoever for 
the latter statement. On the contrary, the railways have gone, as far as 
they possibly eould, to reduce rates in order to stimulate traffic fr'om the 
sugar producing centres to other parts of India, in fact I am 1 not sure that 
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we shall not lay ourselves open to criticism from areas other than the 
northern areas producing sugar for the rates which we have recently intro¬ 
duced. May I give to the House specific instances ? In January, 1933, the 
East Indian Bailway Administration quoted special rates for sugar from 
important centres in the United Provinces to Howrah. These rates meant 
a reduction of between 25 per cent, to 41 per cent, in the rates previously 
applicable. The G. I. P. Bailway quoted special rates for sugar to Bombay 
from factories situated on the Bengal and North Western Bail way, the East 
Indian Bailway, and the Eastern Bengal Bailway, and the reductions 
amount to something between 9 per cent, and 36 per cent. With a view 
to developing the long distance traffic from Bengal and North Western Bail¬ 
way stations, the East Indian Bailway, in conjunction with the Bengal 
Nagpur Bailway and the M. S. M. Bailways, introduced in 1933 a special 
rate of Bs. 1-4-0 per maund via Mokama Ghat to Madras, and the reduc¬ 
tion represents a decrease of something like 55 per cent, in the rates pre¬ 
viously imposed. I do not think, Sir, that we can be charged with not 
having paid attention to agricultural interests. 

I think my friend also referred to the carriage of cane. There, again, I 
•can assure him that something has been done. In view of the special 
circumstances of Bihar, brought about by the recent disaster, both the 
East Indian Bailway and the Bengal and North Western Bailway have 
agreed to carry at considerably reduced rates cane to the various factories 
serving the agricultural areas in Bihar producing cane. (Applause.) 

My friend, Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar, yesterday made the suggestion 
that if it was possible for, us to carry coal at the rates at which we were 
carrying it, it ought also to be possible for us to carry agricultural produce 
at the same rate. Obviously, Sir, the argument is untenable. May I point 
out that the value of a ton of coal is something like Bs. o, and the value 
of a ton of wheat is something like Bs. 50, Srnely, it would be impossible 
for us to impose on coal the same rate that we charge for wheat, and if 
we reduced the rates for the carriage of wheat to those charged for coal, 
well, Sir, we are bound for disaster. I would point out one thing to 
Honourable Members, and that is this, we have cpnstantly to place in the 
balance the claims of commodities to low rates on the one hand, and the 
claims of third class passenger traffic on the other to low fares. It is 
possible in a country like the United State of America to put down the 
rates for the carriage of commodities, because they are able to charge com¬ 
paratively, high rates for passenger traffic. We, bn the other hand, cannot 
possibly raise our rates for third class passenger traffic beyond a certain 
limit. I hope Honourable Members will bear this limiting factor always in 
mind, namely, that we cannot both put down the rates for commodities 
and at the same time keep low—and we always 'wish to do so—the rates 
for third class passengers, without our railways working at a loss. Ulti¬ 
mately, the loss falls on the tax-payer and the country is no better off. 
I would point out, with special reference to what my friend, the Baja 
Bahadur, said that even in the case of rice we do what we possibly can. 
He pointed out that the carriage of rice from Rangoon to Madras costs 
less than the carriage of rice from Madras to certain stations, I think, up to 
a limit of 200 miles. Well, it is a well-known fact that freight rates by 
sea. are in all cases infinitely lower than it is possible for railways to 
-charge. I cannot follow him into the exact details of the particular case 
that he quoted, but I shall be happy to go into the matter further with 
him if he desires to do so. At the same time, I would point out that. 
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:seeing the conditions of the agriculturist in the Madras Presidency, we have 
within recent months reduced the rates for the carriage of rice. The rates 
from stations in the Tanjore district to Colombo were reduced in April 
last by approximately 16 per cent, and for local bookings on the South 
Indian Railway for distances of 166 to 400 miles from the 20th June, 1933, 
by from seven per cent, to 24 per cent. I can quote other similar reductions, 
but I hope the House will take it from me that we have not folded our 
hands and said, “it is impossible for us to do anything, because any lower 
rates would be uneconomical”. I do not know that I can at this stage 
usefully say anything very much more. 

There is one point my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, raised 
-and that was in regard to rail-borne statistics. May, I say, I am in entire 
agreement with him on that matter ? I consider it was a very great mi stake 
indeed for Government to have stopped the collection of those statistics 
(Hear, hear), and I may say that we shall shortly be in a position to 
/supply information on matters pertaining to rail-borne statistics. (Applause.) 
Then my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, made what I may 
characterise as a thoroughly unfounded charge when he said that the rates 
for cotton to the ports were low, deliberately low, in order to help Lanca¬ 
shire. I am sure, no one in this House would support a suggestion like 
that. 

That, Sir, covers most of the points that have been made so far. I 
think what I have said will enable Honourable Members to realise that in 
the matter of agricultural rates we have very definitely, as far as we 
possibly could, x>ut down our rates, but that we cannot put them down to 
a point at which we shall be faced with loss on the working of our rail¬ 
ways. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
May I know what is the reduced rate for sugarcane at present? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I cannot tell my Honourable friend 
rbhe reduced rates in force, but I shall be happy to get them from the 
Administrations and to communicate them to my Honourable friend. The 
whole idea was that in view of the fact that certain factories had been 
damaged in the Bihar area by the earthquake, the ryot should not suffer 
by reason of that fact. The idea underlying this reduction was that sugar¬ 
cane mi ght be more easily carried to the nearest working factory to enable 
the ryot to sell his cane. 

Biwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Mr. President, I am thankful that the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber for Co mm erce and Railways intervened at this early stage of the 
debate and has cleared up some of the points, and, if I still venture to 
support the motion, it is because I feel that other aspects of the ques¬ 
tion have not yet been considered by the Government, and some of those 
.aspects I should like to place before this House. 

Sir, I hold in my hand a copy of the proceedings of the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council of 1912, and if you read the speech of Sir Vithaldas Thac¬ 
ker sey, who then introduced a Resolution concerning tins very question 
of reasonable rates for goods traffic, you will find how close an approxi¬ 
mation there is between the- arguments and the statements that were 
.then made and the arguments and statements that have been made. in 
abbe course of- the ’debate today. Turning to one aspect of the question* 
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the speech of my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Ekishnamachariar, 
when he suggested that the G.LP. Bailway specifically enhanced the' 
rates from Manmad to Bombay, so as to cut out the competition of -the 
Hyderabad State Bailway, I may recall to this House the observations of , 
the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey: ' , ‘- 

“Inter-provincial trad© also suffers owing to the so-called block rates quoted by 1 , 
practically all railways in order to draw all availble traffic fco their own line and to- 
prevent as far as possible traffic from their own stations to go on other Companies* 
lines. This again from the Bail way Company’s point of view is perfectly justifiable, 
as no Company can be expected to tolerate the transfer of its own traffic to other 
lines if it can possibly prevent it. But from the country’s point of view, it is 
clearly not advantageous that merchants should be compelled to send their goods 
Dot by the route which gives them readiest access to the best market—whether it be 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi or Madras—but by a route which brings the most profit, 
to the Bailway which happens to pass through the particular places. And again, 
why should the people of such places be hard hit because their geographical position 
may happen to be between two competing lines? These hardships are unavoidable* 
in countries where railways are owned by private Companies, but why should they 
be tolerated in India where the railways belong to the State? I think a scheme 
ought to be devised under which the interests of the people may not suffer in the 
competition between rival Companies.” 

That brings me to the question which I want to put to the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member. The Honourable Member in his observations- 
spoke as if there was no differentiation whatsoever with reference to the 
fixation of these rates—actual rates, not maxima and minima whe¬ 
ther the railwavs are State-owned or State-managed or are Company-man- 
aged. I should like to know if this is an accurate state of affairs. What 
control have the Government got over the fixation of the actual rates for 
station to station or long-distance or short-distance traffic with reference 
to Company railways? I remember, when the Acworth Committee was 
sitting, the Government made out a/ case that under various contracts, 
they had entered into with these Companies, they had no power to fix 
the actual rates and that their power was exhausted by fixing the maxima 
and the minima rates. They relied on the following clause which appears 
in many of the contracts of these Company-managed railways: 

“The Secretary of State shall, from time to time, authorise th© maximum and the 
minimum rates within which the Company shall be entitled to charge the public 
for services rendered by way of, or in connection with, the conveyance of passengers 
and goods or undertakings and shall prescribe the several classes and descriptions 
of passengers and goods to which such rates shall be respectively applicable.” 

The Acworth Committee drew attention, however, to the fact that in 
the contracts made with these private Companies, there was a further clause- 
to which reference had not been made by the Government which submitted’ 
its memorandum on the subject to that Committee. The words were: 

“As well as th© extent to which within the maximum and minimum so authorised 
the company may vary the said rates in respect of distances from where or the 
special conditions under which such conveyance takes place or services are rendered.” 

It is my recollection that the Acworth Committee said that while the* 
Government were of opinion, on the basis of the advice taken from their 
local officers, that actual rates could be prescribed to the Company-man¬ 
aged railways, the Acworth Committee had taken similar opinion from 
English lawyers on the subject and they said that the Government had 
the right to do so. I want to know what is the position with reference 
to this. If my recollection serves me aright also, they said that, in any 
case, legislation could be made for the purpose and that, by legislation* 
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Government may direct the fixation of the actual rates, or what may he 
termed as standard rates, and not merely content themselves with maxima 
and minima rates in Company-managed railways. We know that this is 
a very important subject, and I want to know from the Honourable the 
Commerce Me^mber whether there is any distinction in practice between 
" the complete authority which, I admit, he has over State-owned and 
* State-managed railways where the, entire basis of traffic 
-rates is in the hands of the Commerce Member and the Railway Board, 
and the Company-managed railways like those which exist in South India, 
for instance, the M. and S.M. Railway or the S.I.Ry., over this question 
of the fixation of the actual traffic rates. We are aware that the fixation 
of maxima and minima rates is of no avail whatsoever- My Honourable 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin, said in the course of the London Committee pro¬ 
ceedings that the maxima, and minima are fixed with such wide diver- 
gence between them that a coach and four can easily go through them, 
that they are of no benefit whatsoever, that they do not approximate 
anywhere to the actual rates, whether you take either the one extreme 
or the other, and he went on to make the suggestion in the course of the 
proceedings that these maxima* and minima should be very much narrower 
to each other, so that the margin of discretion and the latitude which 
should be given to the Railway Board may be, as small as possible. But 
the suggestion of the Acworth Committee was not merely that. It said 
that it should take power for fixing the standard rates, the actual rates 
in some cases at any rate, and that by legislation or b^ some other 
means this may be undertaken. They argued on the basis of the English 
Statute of 1894 which was amended by the Statute of 1921 which gives 
this actual power so far as the English Company-owned, private railways 
are concerned. The Government have got the power, for remember that 
these are public utility concerns and are run under specific limitations and 
restrictions. They cannot claim to have that latitude and that discretion 
which a private trading firm has got. They have got certain responsi¬ 
bilities, they have got certain rights Statutorily given to them, and, there¬ 
fore, it is unreasonable to expect that they should not come in within 
the restrictions that, in the interests of the public, the Government of the 
day would like to impose. In America also, as those who have studied 
the question know, under the Act of 1920, I think, an Inter-State Com¬ 
merce Commission has been appointed and that Commerce Commission 
has got the right to fix these rates. In the United States, among the 
enactments, there is one that coincides with a similar enactment in the 
French Intermediate Stations Clause, by which the railway company is 
forbidden to charge more for s j short journey than for a long one if the 
first is included in the second and the transportation is effected under 
similar circumstances. 

Le\t me come to one chief grievance with regard to the traffic rate. 
Several instances w 7 ere quoted by Sir Yithaldas Thackersey, and instances 
were also quoted by many of my Honourable friends. The real gravamen 
of the grievance is this. If for a long distance you charge a particular 
rate, it sometimes happens that for a shorter distance in the same line 
you charge a higher rate. The reason for this is supposed to be tharf; the 
railway, by some mystical process, calculates the cost and fixes thege 
. rates. The economics of transportation according to the railway system 
t is a very peculiar economics. They work out on several bases. If goods 
Is to be carried from one station to another, they take into consideration, 
first of all, the cost’ of maintaining the permanent way, stations, and 
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station staff which is a fixed factor, supervision and general charges which 
is also a constant factor, the cost of repairs to rolling stock, which is the 
same whether it is long distance or short distance traffic, running ex¬ 
penses are a fixed figure for an hour or for a day, and the principle on 
which the whole thing is worked out is that the more a wagon earns per 
day the better it is for the railway company. You may take an example-, 
Suppose rice is sent from Madras to Calicut, or, better still, soma pro- ; 
duee is sent from Delhi to Calicut. The journey takes about seven to \ 
ten days. The mileage is there, about 1,500 miles, let us take it: What ; 
they do is this. They calculate the rate per mile, arrive at the figure • 
and then see how many days the wagon takes to go to Calicut, the days . 
which are taken in unloading the goods, the days which are taken to * 
return, and possibly the days taken in empty. haulage of that truck. It 
is obvious if the same principle is adopted with reference to the haulage 
of goods, say, over 50 miles, the time taken in unloading and loading,;' 
two days, makes all the difference and gives enormous weightage to the 
'Costing account, so that the haulage for the shorter distance pro-rata 
becomes very much more' than the haulage for the longer distance. That, 

I understand, is the reason why the anomaly exists in many of these 
cases, that the haulage for very much longer distances is really less than 
the haulage for smaller distances. In all these matters, there is one thing 
to be, taken into consideration? the capacity to bear the rate by the trader. 

It must at ,least be as important a consideration as the fact whether the 
railway is able to earn or not, and may I also point out a fallacy in all 
these calculations, which generally applies to all these so-called Govern¬ 
ment commercial concerns. We had the same difficulty, for instance, 
when we examined the question of costing accounts with reference to the 
army factories which manufacture various lethal weapons and other things. 
For every order that you take, you add at the top of the costing account 
of that order overhead charges as you call it, littley remembering that 
overhead charges is constant whether the additional order goes into the 
factory dr not. Take the question of these? commodities. I said, one con¬ 
sideration at least, that should be borne in mind, is the capacity of the 
trader to bear the rate. You add to the charge that must be levied on 
the goods traffic the cost of keeping the permanent way, and the per¬ 
manent. way establishment which is there, whether 10,000 more tons is 
conveyed or not, the cost of inspection staff, and so on, these things are 
constant, and ye,t you add all that, so that it becomes impossible for the 
trader to send his goods from place to place. 

My Honourable Mend suggested that, in the case of paddy, in Madras? 
there has been a reduction of about 16 per cent- on the* S.I.By. and 7 
to 24 per cent, elsewhere. But my Honourable friend knows, none better, 
at any rate the fact has been dinned into him day after day for the last 
thre<e months that the price of commodities has fallen by 50 to 60 per 
cent. My Honourable friend gave a very good illustration. He said a ton 
of coal costs Bs. 8 and a ton of wheat costs Bs. 50- Can you levy the 
same charge on a ton of coal for transportation as you can on a ton of 
wheat? I agree, and, therefore, I want my Honourable) Mend to extend 
the logic of it to a commodity whose price has fallen very low, abnorm¬ 
ally low during the past years, and ask him whether he cannot, with 
benefit to the trade and the railways, reduce these charges. I agree with 
him that we do not want any sort of concealed protection under the ’ 
freight rates. I do not want concealed protection for paddy traffic, through . 
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the freight rates, but I say you have not worked out on the basis whether 
the trader can bear this rate and whether it is not ultimately profitable to 
the railways even at a* very much more reduced rate to remove the large 
quantity of paddy which is held in the deltaic tracts of Northern Gircars, 
for instance, to more profitable areas. There has been complaint also 
that port to port rates differ, and that those rates are much more advan¬ 
tageous than the rates from station to station. It is very difficult, owing 
to the complicated nature of these things, to arrive at accurate statistics, 
but I should like to emphasise one point which has beep, brought out by 
my young friend Mr. Mahapatra regarding the classification of goods. Origi¬ 
nally, before 1921-22, goods were classified into five classes. Now, at present 
thege goods are classified into 10 classes. You will find eight of these 
‘classes are merely the result of splitting up of the first four classes of 
the original classification of five classes, and that the ninth or tenth are 
•extraordinary classes of goods. Now, that classification is not a sufficient 
classification. I have* already said that your minimum and maximum are 
so wide that it does no good at all, and following the precedents of 
America and England, we should really have a standard rate, rather than 
a minimum and maximum rate. I say further that you should have a 
classification of a greater detail- In England, the classification goes to 
21 lists. Here you have got only ten lists and, that also, after a good 
deal of agitation on the subject. Your classification is not sufficiently de¬ 
tailed. It does not apply to all classes of goods. It does not take into 
consideration the characteristics of the goods, and, therefore, that classifi¬ 
cation works hardship also on the person who has to send these goods. In 
England, for instance, the Ministry of Transport in tbe year 1920 ap¬ 
pointed a Committee to consider this very question, and one of the re¬ 
commendations of that Committee was that for the future the principle of 
fixing maximum scales and allowing the railway company to fix actual 
rates within those maximum scales should be abandoned and the actual 
standard rates and tolls should be fixed by an independent tribunal. An¬ 
other important recommendation—they made about 15 recommendations 
—was that the classification should be divided into a greater number of 
classes than now exist. Sir William Acworth, one of the greatest autho¬ 
rities on railway finance and railway matters generally, in his very inter¬ 
esting book on the 4 ‘Elements of Eailway Economics”, says that the rail¬ 
way classification of goods is the foundation on which the edifice of rail¬ 
way rates is built) up. I want to know whether this classification cannot 
be revised and whether, with greater detail and more attention to the 
nature of the goods carried, this new classification cannot be brought into 
existence. I venture to submit that the old classification of 1922 is very 
much out of date today, that goods traffic has increased, the classes of 
goods ’that are conveyed have increased. The nature of the requisite^ for 
the traders is increasing. Therefore, the time has come for the revision 
of the classification. 

I want to refer lastly to one question. Is the Honourable Member 
satisfied that without legislation by this House he can carry on all these 
reforms that I have been suggesting? The Eailway Act has been there 
for 35 years nearly and has not yet been amended. All sorts of legisla¬ 
tion' are coming up before this House. Does my Honourable friend be¬ 
lieve that, with reference to these many questions which are so often agi¬ 
tated, he can carry on with a Eailway Bates Advisory Committee about 
. whose work I do not wish to say much, but whose attention to these sub¬ 
lets has not beep sufficient. The* Eailway Bates Advisory Committee is 
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really appointed by executive order and the questions that are referred 
to it" are complaints of undue, preference under section 42 of the Indian 
Railways Act and complaints that rates are unreasonable in themselves. 

I would like to know from the Honourable the Commerce Member in how 
many cases the Railway Rates Advisory Committee has taken up thf$^ 
question of complaint that the rates are unreasonable in themselves. TJn-^ 
due preference one can understand- Merchants come forward becau^er*' 
one class of merchants are favoured more than another and the Railway 
Rates Advisory Committee has dealt with these questions, but unreason-’’ 
able rates is the subject that this motion has prominently brought before* 
the attention of this House. With reference to the unreasonable rates, I 
ask whether the Railway Rates Advisory Committee has in a single in¬ 
stance decided upon the point. My Honourable friend may say that 
those, who are interested in it, the large bulk of the people have not come 
forward with a complaint before the Government which can be referred to 
the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, but he realises easily the difficulty 
of a complaint being made and my Honourable friend, if he wants com¬ 
plaints, must take the statements, made by Honourable Members on the 
floor of the House, as complaints sufficient for him. How can you get a 
representative body of traders in paddy, for instance, going up to the 
Government with a petition or a representative body of traders in fish of 
my friend’s province going up to the Government and putting in a peti¬ 
tion that the rates are in themselves unreasonable, not that it is a kind 
of undue preference. How do the Government expect that these* petitions 
will be coming from these representative bodies? We are the represen¬ 
tative persons who bring before you cases of this kind and we suggest 
that these rates are unreasonable, and I trust that Government will take 
action on them. 

Finally, as I said, I think legislation on thes e subjects is overdue, and 
I should be glad to have the views of my Honourable friend, the ( Com¬ 
merce Member, whether he thinks that by mere executive action, by a 
sort of suppressing one interest and elevating another interest through 
railway companies, over which the Government, at least so far as Com¬ 
pany-owned lines are concerned, have not got sufficient control, the posi¬ 
tion can be kept up very much longer. Sir, I support this motion. 

Mr. R. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): As one who has 
tinkered with the rates policy of the almighty Railway Board during the 
last few years, the Railway Board which is going to be a Statutory Railway 
Authority, as my London friends have designed it to be, I listened very 
attentively to the speech of my Honourable friend, the Railway Member, 
and I felt that the sum and substance of that speech was: “We have no 
rates policy. If we have a rates policy, it is as much as the traffic can 
bear.” We have no rates policy that will save the industries and the agri¬ 
cultural produce of the country and also add to the prosperity of the country. 
My Honourable Mend, the Railway Member, has not consulted his dual 
soul—-the Commerce Member. If he does so, he would have found in the 
archives of the Commerce Department various carefully worked out schemes 
from the industrial bodies, from the various Chambers of Commerce, show¬ 
ing how the tariff policy of the Railway Department is working 
adversely against the commercial and industrial development of 
the country. My Mend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, might have made a slip. 
Mv Mend made a slip to the extent that the railway rates policy is 
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designed to help Lancashire and what my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, 
wanted to convey was that the policy of the bureaucrats of the Kail way 
Board for the last 30 years had been to help European commerce. The 
rates have been so designed that it allows raw produce to go at a cheap 
rate for export outside, and it also helps imported produce to go over the 
-country. Government have never had any time to think about it. Govern¬ 
ment were afraid of the Kailway Board before 1924, and, after 1924, when 
.*$10 Kailway Finance separation convention took place, the mighty bureau¬ 
crat, who sat as the Chief Commissioner of the Railways for the time, 
dimply terrorised the Railway Member of the Government and the poor 
“Railway Member, although he at times saw eye to eye with the complaints 
■■ pn this side of the House, could not proceed further. My Honourable 
{ friend, Mr. P. K. Kau, had been very often in the Public Accounts Oom- 
•mittee, tried to help us to see through the difficulties, and, in 1932, before, 
-Sir, you were placed in that exalted Chair, when my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ranga Iyer, raised the bogey, the issue of the Statutory Railway 
Authority, in speaking on that you said that the railways had two vital 
issues before them—one about their future administration and the other was 
about their rates policy. I will just quote a few lines: 

‘•Take, again, the question of rates which probably is the most fundamental 

question in railway management.If I am to ask my Honourable friend 

the Commerce Member to state what is their rates policy, he will come out with that 
specious phrase, ‘Our rates policy is what the traffic will bear’. But, Sir, that will 
leave you no wiser than when you raised the question.” 

Then, I will just quote another passage towards the end: 

“But if the future rales policy of India is to he handed over to an impartial rates 
tribunal, are they to launch upon an entirely new rates policy or are they to work 
within the maxima and minima rates on which the Endian railway policy is based— 
that would be an important question. It would be easy to constitute the rates 
tribunal, but it will be a very difficult matter to say what exactly its functions 
should be. These, Sir, are all matters on which it would be foolish to venture giving 
haphazard and off-hand opinions, but I hope that in what I have stated I have 
made my position clear that the question is of such tremendous importance that a 
very detailed examination of the whole problem ought to be made by an independent 
-Committee or Commission.” 

Sir, I wish to draw the attention of my Honourable friend, the Railway 
Member, to this, because he was not present in 1932. I want to know 
what the Railway Member, the Chief Commissioner and the Financial Com¬ 
missioner have done. Mr. P. R. Rau was a member of the Railway Re¬ 
trenchment Advisory Committee, of which you, Sir, were the President. 
Have they brought this to the notice of the present Railway Member that 
-this was the demand from the President of the Railway Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittee that there should be a Committee to go into the question of the 
rates and the tariff? 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, thought that we had already got 
a Railway Tribunal. Sir, we have got some sham show somewhere in 
Delhi which is a peripatetic show of the Railway Board for six months in 
the year and is styled as the Rates Advisory Committee. It is a show to 
which the merchants must come with advocates, lawyers and barristers 
to prove their cases and the Railway Agents thereby also become more 
extravagant. They spend lakhs of rupees in conducting these cases, and at 
1^' very little relief comes to the merchants. My Honourable friend, Sir 
p^rcy Lindsay, pointed out yesterday that the railways were-tottering and 
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living on skimmed milk only, and they wanted to have the cream from 
the "motor transport. The Railway Administrations know that they 
are having shortly a Statutory Railway Authority. They know that the 
military policy of the Government of India and of the British Government' 
will back them up to put any high tariff on passenger and goods traffic. . My 
Honourable friend, the Railway Member, might have succeeded in reducing 
a little the passenger tariff in the North Western Railway, because it waft-' 
found to be a necessity. Why not the Railway Board should take a lesson 
from these things ? My Honourable friend mentioned in his speech that the 
passenger traffic has gone down, but the goods traffic has gone up during’ 
1983-34. Has it really gone up ? If you refer, Sir, to the report compiled’ 
bv Dr. Meek in one of the dark rooms of the Secretariat, you will find that*' 
the total exports and imports of India amount to somewhere about 250’- 
crores now instead of Rs. 500 erores as they were three or four years ago. 
If that is the situation, the Railway Board, without any scientific mind— 
and it is getting now more and more bureaucratic with the idea of having 
that exalted Statutory Railway Authority—dare not ignore public and scien¬ 
tific criticism from this House. Will my Honourable friend direct the Rail¬ 
way Board to have some fresh blood or to have the advice of an indepen¬ 
dent Committee which will set down the proper scale of tariff, whether 
goods or passenger, that will be applicable in India? 

Sir, I am grateful to my friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for having raised 
this question. This is the most vital question on which depends the future 
economic prosperity of India. My friend, Mr. Mody, if be tells the woes, 
of his Bombay mills and also of his own industrial fraternity of Bombay, 
will be able to show how Indian produce cannot go to the interior, because 
the railway freights are so high. Yery often my friend, Mr. Neogy, has 
brought out the example of Sholapur cotton textiles which are paying higher 
freight than other places. Sir, the Government have no rates policy. The 
best policy of the Government was to help British commerce and European 
commerce, and I stand by what I say. I challenge Government to show 
if they have changed that policy which they started from 1904 for which 
the railways were built in India, namely, to help the foreign commerce 
and to help the military policy of the British Government. Therefore, I 
would ask the Honourable the Commerce Member to pay respect to the 
advice which you gave, Sir, as the Deputy President and as a prominent- 
Member of the Opposition. Not only that, Sir, but we attach great import¬ 
ance to the advice which you gave as the President of the Railway Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. Sir, for the advice which you and your colleagues gave 
we have swallowed many a bitter pill from the Railway Board. The Com¬ 
mittee that was to come in winter never came and it ended in the visit of a 
Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope’s advice is that no further retrenchment can be made. 
We do not call it retrenchment if a few lakhs were saved here and there. 
Some of us are not as wise or as statesmanlike as you have been and you 
gave the very modest advice to the Government. Let the Railway Board 
appoint a Committee to devise the most scientific rates system possible. I 
would like to know what my Honourable friend. Sir Joseph Bhore, has got 
to say as to why they did not accept that advice. Who was it who stood 
in its way ? Was it the mighty Railway Chief Commissioner or the mighty 
Financial Commissioner? If the Financial Commissioner studies the rail¬ 
way finances aright, he will find that the railways are facing a grave disaster. 
No amount of Statutory powers that the Statutory Railway Authority cam 
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give and no amount of combination and co-ordination of road transport with 
the railway system will bring them the success unless they revise their 
rates policy. They should base it on a scientific principle and introduce 
the passenger and goods rates in a humane way which will be applicable 
in the best interest of the people of the count*}. 


Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Have free tickets. 


Mr. B. Das: It is now free tickets as some of my Honourable friends, 
pointed out yesterday. While there is concession during Christmas, there 
is no concession during the holidays that belong to the Hindus and the 
Muslims. They have to study the geography of India, they have to study 
the Indian njentality and devise their new rates policy, so as to suit the 
Indian conditions. Otherwise the military and the bayonet and even the 
inspired help of my Honourable friends of the European Group at the 
eleventh hour would not save the railways. They are bound to be closed 
down five- years hence. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, I do not share the pessimism of my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, that the railways will close down in five years and that the mili¬ 
tary bayonets and things of that kind will have to go to their rescue. (A 
Voice: “A. very silly thing/’) That, I consider, w is a very silly thing” as 
my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, truly says for even a responsible 
member of the Democratic Party to say. But I must say, in fairness to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Das, that he was only trying to heighten the colours 
and to draw the attention of the Government, because he imagined that, 
by so doing, he would be flogging them into activity. However, there 
was one good thing in what Mr. Das said. I do not know where he got 
his quotation from. I was not able to follow it carefully. 

Mr. B. Das: The quotation is from the debates of 1932. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Quotation from what? 


Mr. B. Das: This is a quotation from the speech of Mr. R. K. Shanmu- 
kham Chetty on the 3rd March, 1932, when the Raliwav Budget was under 
discussion on your own motion regarding the Statutory Railway Authority. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I was not aware of that. I thought he was 
quoting from his own speech and had developed such an extraordinary sense. 

Mr- B. Das: Myself and the President think alike. 


' Mr. C. S. Rarig£ Iyer’: Great minds think alike. (Laughter.) 

Now, Sir, there is, I believe, a necessity for a Rates Committee. But- 
• 1 do not say like Mr. Das that the Committee has to enquire into a^<L 
find out a scientific rates policy. No enquiry, in my opinion, is needed. 
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We have competent men who can constitute a Rates Committee and 
this Committee must immediately take up the grievances which both the 
agriculturists and the industrialists are suffering from. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What about third class passengers? 

Mr. OL S # Rajiga Iyer: I will come to that. Probably> if you extetf# 1 
the scope of this Committee, the grievances of third class passengers '; 
and the rates regarding the passenger traffic can also be taken into con^ 
sideration. But as the present debate is confined purely to agricultural ;■ 
and industrial products, I did not want to digress into the very long 
standing case of third class passengers. Taking the industrial grievances 
into consideration, I can say that there are numerous small industries , 
in the country which feel that the foreign rivals, for instance, the Japanese 
rivals, in certain cases are able to penetrate far into the interior, whereas* - 
owing to the very heavy railway freights, our people are not able to 
penetrate a fairly long distance to compete with these unequal competi¬ 
tors, competitors on unequal terms, because, in the first place, the sear, 
freight is so low that the foreign competitor is able to bring his products 
to the country at a very nominal rate. After that he is prepared to 
compete with the indigenous industrialist on the same existing rates, 
he is not afraid of that, because he is subsidised by his own Govern¬ 
ment or his industrial products are brought into existence by cheaper 
labour under circumstances which are very very cheap indeed as com¬ 
pared to the circumstance that exists in this country. 

Sir, I do not want at this late hour to read quotations as to how 
under colonial Governments, the industrialists and the agricultural people 
get very much assistance from the railway people. I know that the 
Government are very prejudiced in this country against the lowering of 
the rates and the freights, because, they are taking shelter under the 
excuse that the railways have to be run on commercial lines. But I say 
it is a very flimsy excuse (Hear, hear) for the very simple reason,—if 
they have the time, they can find it out themselves. There are the 
Railway Board Members who are all overworked. I know that there is 
a Member of the Railway Board with an assistant who goes into the 
question of rates and freights, but the Railway Board in this matter has 
thoroughly failed to help the indigenous industrialist and the crying 
agriculturist (Hear, hear), and, as they have failed and as my Honour¬ 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, has clearly showed in his speech, 
how the rates tribunal sits too high to be reached by the aggrieved people, 
as they have failed, the Government cannot shilly-shally and say “we 
cannot give you a Rates Committee”. I submit, we want a Rates Com¬ 
mittee under the Statutory Railway Board scheme so much maligned, 
working almost like a wind-mill in the brain of my friend, Mr. Das, when 
he referred to it. We have got under it a Railway Executive, we have 
also got a Railway Authority, but it is time that we also have a Railway 
Rates Committee. Whether you wait so long or immediately bring it 
into existence, this matter has to be taken up by the Government. I think 
the Honourable Member in charge of this in the Railway Board or one 
who can speak for him will have to satisfy this' House as to 
how they propose to meet the industrial difficulties in the 

country, the agricultural difficulties in the country, and whether 
they propose immediately to handle this matter or, as they have been ; 
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doing, sit on the fence. I know that the Honourable the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber in his speech has referred to the question of rice, wheat, and so on. 
He has also referred to the coal traffic, but his references, though very 
helpful so far as indicating how the Government have met the needs, yet 
are most unhelpful so far as mitigating the actual difficulties goes of the 
agriculturists and the industrialists in these times of terrible depression. 
*f£e is resorting to a policy which strikes my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, as the operation of tariff in terorem and while we are 
absolutely in a very satisfied mood, so far as that particular tariff policy is 
concerned, as the Government have adopted a policy of discriminating 
protection, the time has come when they should also follow a corresponding 
policy of discriminating, what I may call, Railway rates and freights, to 
help the indigenous industries. This can be easily done and the Rates 
Committee can do a thing like this, it can send for the industrial people 
concerned who have grievances and it can ask them “What is the amount 
of your produce ? How much can be put for transport and to what distance 
if we give this much of facility. If under this shelter you can take your 
larger quantities of industrial products further, then economically we will 
not suffer. ’* Therefore, the commercial running of the railway scheme 
cannot be defeated if, in a really scientific way, they go into the industrial 
production. I, therefore, submit, there is enough work for a Committee 
in this matter. They can help the industrialists as well as the railways 
concerned. While increasing the railway wealth, while increasing the 
railway earnings, they can also help the development of the industrial 
wealth of this country. For, as the Honourable the Commerce Member 
in his very lucid speech said, there is a connection, a good connection bet¬ 
ween the trade of the country and the railways of th e country. We want 
them now to come forward and establish a golden connection of freights 
by a reduction of freights wherever necessary, to broadcast the industrial 
products so that the industrial wealth of the land may increase, so that 
the pessimistic prophecy of my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, and the 
Cassandra-like observation of the Press in the country that we are up 
against a terrible brick wall of calamity, will not come to be true, much less 
undermine the faith of the people. The people’s faith, there is no getting 
away from the fact, is being undermined. They feel and they genuinely 
feel that the Government are not assisting them in regard to the promo¬ 
tion of their industries as the Governments of the colonies have assisted 
and as the Governments of other countries have done. I can speak for 
hours and give quotation after quotation how, in every self-governing 
industrial country in the world, the industrial wealth and the industrial 
productive capacity is increased by the railways co-operating with the 
industries of the country. And in an agricultural country like this it is 
absolutely inevitable that in a time of depression the agriculturist should 
exercise his right to come and ask you for some concession and much more 
concession. The Government, as the Commerce Member himself said, 
are overworked. He himself admitted that he is overworked. He has to 
deal with this railway question and he has to deal with the commercial 
question; and, as he is self-confessedly overworked, I will advise and I 
will insist that he should bring into existence a Rates Committee or they 
should add a man to their Department in the Railway Board, so that the 
man in charge of the rates and freights will go into this question and 
remove the grievances of the people. 

Sir, this is not a question in which we are indulging in exaggerations. 
, 1 p. m. In this time of depression the agricultural people feel that 

t Government have not stood by them. The industrial people feel that 
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Government have not sufficiently stood by them, so far as rates and 
freights are concerned. Though I cannot exaggerate this matter, Govern¬ 
ment have certainly tried to help them by bringing in a tariff wall and by 
heightening it wherever necessary. But if they want to reap the fullest 
results in these matters, the proper thing for them is to reduce the freights* 
and to go into the thing, overworked as they are, with the assistance of a" 
Co mmit tee of experts or non-officials or both; but the Committee must 
immediately come into existence and tackle this matter. It is not a ques¬ 
tion for postponing by a week or a fortnight even. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
one question may well be brought to, the notice of the House even at 
this late hour of the day. Our chief grievance, as pointed out, has been 
that neither industries nor agriculture has received that favourable treatment 
from the railways which they are entitled to expect. I may say, Sir, that 
my Honourable friend opposite, the Bailway Member, is in the position 
of a benevolent autocrat, and various countries have tried hard to raise 
loans, etc., to place the railway machinery in the hands of the Government 
in order that they may be able to manipulate these rates and freights to 
promote industry and help agriculture. A prominent case of that kind 
Happened in Germany soon after the war of 1870 and Bismarck utilised the 
whole resources of the State to acquire the railways in order that he might 
be able to help industries. 

Now, Sir, whatever may have been the policy of the railways during 
the first 40 or 50 years, whether they promoted imports from overseas or 
promoted exports from this country of agricultural produce outside, I am 
compelled to say that the policy of the railways, during the last 20 years 
or so, even when protection has been the guiding policy in the matter of 
tariffs, has been,—one might almost say,—one of drift and opportunism. 
Whenever an intensive cry is made from any industry or any quarter, 
that question is taken up under the stress of the moment. Palliatives arc 
applied and the whole of this business is done, not as a matter of considered 
and consistent policy, but just to get over the trouble for the time being. 
As a justification for that remark of mine, I may mention a case which 
has been prominently mentioned, the case of the Punjab wheat. I shall 
come to the grievance of the Baja Bahadur, but I just wish to examine 
the question of relief in freight to the Punjab wheat. The Honourable 
Member m charge of Bailways was pleased to tell us that our object was 
to give relief openly and not secretly and the relief which was given to 
the Punjab agriculturist for getting rid of his wheat was when the Punjab 
Government gave the railways compensation for the relief in rates. Now, 
Sir, the railways cannot claim much credit for that. If it is the Punjab 
Government that pays the railways, what are the railways for? It is a 
step-motherly treatment. The railways say they have charged a certain 
rate, and it does not matter whether the agriculturist pays or the Punjab 
Government pays. Now, Sir, if the railways had taken up that national 
policy, which we are entitled to expect of them,—because the mere earning 
of dividend is not the sole concern of the railways although crores of rupees 
of capital have been invested,—-the real policy for the railways should have 
been, as it would have been if the railways had been the concern of the 
Punjab Government, to see that the agriculturist does get relief in the 
matter of disposing of his produce. And my learned friend, the Baja 
Bahadur, was pleased to tell us that the Punjab wheat leads to a strong 
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'power of lungs. I may point out to him,—it is a great compliment,—that 
what I would like to see is that to the nimble brain of the Madrassis, with 
due respect to all who are interested in Madras, it is necessary to add 
the power of strong lungs. If that is so, the railways should have carried 
on a campaign in Madras of “Eat More 'Wheat” and should haye lowered 
the freight to a few annas indeed, so that all the Punjab wheat would have 
travelled to Madras. My Honourable friend over there knows a good 
deal of Madras, and the Railway Board is certainly not without experience 
of Madras. If they had done it at that time, reduced the freight on wheat 
and carried on a campaign in Madras of “Eat More Wheat” and the 
Baja Bahadur had been able to claim a stronger power of lungs than.he 
says he has, although I do not believe it,—if the railway had done a thing 
of that kind, then I could understand that the railway had a wheat policy. 
But as things stand at present, it has neither a policy nor anything which 
can be designated by that name. It is only a matter of drift for the time 
being. 

Now, Sir, the real trouble which I can visualise in a matter of this 
kind is that we have passed through just three or four years of depression. 
The problem before the railways was ndt to make two ends meet. That 
is a small problem indeed, because these railways are a national asset on 
which huge capital of the nation has been sunk. They are an instrument 
for ameliorating the lot of the people, to help the industries and help 
agriculture at a particular period; and one wishes that a very bold experi¬ 
ment in the line was tried by the railways. They congratulate themselves 
and we may also congratulate them that they have passed the worst period 
of depression, but what is the constructive policy to their credit? Here 
also there are various categories of goods, six or eight of them, in which 
you can find very strange combinations put forward. The Honourable 
Member for Railways was pleased to tell us that it is impossible to put 
the same freight on coal as you put on wheat, because wheat is something 
like Bs. 50 a ton and coal is about Bs. 3 a ton. Now, Sir, various examples 
• come to mind, but one will find from this pamphlet which I have here that 
chemicals are placed in the same, category as food grains. Bicarbonate 
of soda, circus instruments and survey instruments are all placed there. 
These things are of a very large value and no regard is paid in fixing the 
rate to the question of value. One can almost say that these various 
categories into which tariff has been divided were fixed long ago and no 
scientific attempt has been made to classify them either on the basis of 
value or on the basis of what, I think, is far more important, national 
interest. If that is so, it appears to be a queer proposition to be defending 
.them on the score of value. 

Now, Sir, I was very much interested to know from the Honourable 
Member that in the case of sugar they have made some attempt to reduce 
fares on the East Indian and the G. I. P. Railways. But that is merely 
part of the problem, because we find that, so far as sugar alone is con¬ 
cerned, its output in the country during this year and the next is likely 
to exceed even the demand in all North India. They have taken no bold 
policy that the rates to the ports and specially the South Indian ports 
will be such that the sugar produced in this country should be able to 
compete with the sugar from abroad. In fact, these are some of the 
problems which the Bail way Bates Tribunal,' if one were constituted, would 
"have to look into.. At the present moment one can say that all that we have 
'.‘is a tinicering with the problem and that a hold and scientific attitude 

d 2 
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should be adopted towards these questions of rates which will tend to 
help agriculture as well as to lead to industrial improvement in all parts of 
the country. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two "'f the* 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the-- 
Chair. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, Mr. Maswood Ahmad has raised a very important 
and intricate issue about rates by the present motion. By a slight mani¬ 
pulation of these rates, trade and industry can be made or marred; and" 
our complaint on this side is that no scientific investigation, as my friend, 
Mr. Das, put it, regulates these railway rates under the present system. 
We find that different rates prevail on different railways. That is* 
anomalous, because though there are still a few private-owned railways, 
they are all under the Railway Board, and yet, to our surprise, we find 
that for the same commodity, the maxima and the minima rates on the 
same article vary in different systems of railways. I shall confine myself’ 
now to a few industries that concern Bengal. 

First, I would like to take up the question of the rates about mustard 
seed and mustard oil. It was brought to the notice of the Members from 
Bengal that formerly large quantities of mustard seed were taken to Bengal 
and a large number of machines were started for manufacturing mustard 
oil. But due to a manipulation of rates on mustard oil and mustard’ 
seed, ruin has r.rw been brought on the once prosperous oil industry in 
Bengal. I understand that the case has been represented to the Railway 
Board, and so it is, what may be called, sub judice, and I stop with 
merely drawing the attention of the Railway Authorities to that. 

The other grievance is about Bengal coal. I understand that the rate 
for coal in the East Indian and Bengal Nagpur Railways is higher than 
on the Gr. I. P. and the B., B. and C. I. Railways, and the result is that, 
though on account of natural advantages it was possible from the Bengal 
mines to supply coal at Ahmedabad at economic cost, yet, due to these 
differential rates, it has now become impossible. I understand that a 
telescopic rate is charged for coal, and, under that system, the rate for 
the first 300 miles is much higher than for the next 300 to 1,000 miles; 
but what happens is that for the Bengal coal, if it has to be supplied to 
Ahmedabad, the rate for the first 300 miles is much more than the rate 
for the first 300 miles that is charged on the Central India coal. I do not 
like to go into these details, because, in a motion like this, it is not 
possible to do full justice exhaustively to these points: I merely 
refer to it to draw attention of the Railway Board that, in fixing 
these rates, they should pay special attention, so that one industry may 
not suffer on account of the mere whim in fixing the rates of different 
systems of railways in India. I fully agree with the Honourable the' 
Commerce Member’s proposition that the rates should be fixed in a way* 
that should be economically sound; but I maintain that the higher rate- 
need not be necessarily economic. It has been found that a lower rate* 
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may be much more advantageous than a higher rate in the long run if it 
can help in organising large industries that will be carried in a particular 
line. So the Railway Board should not merely confine its attention by 
■ saying “We cannot lower this rate, because anything less than these will 
not cover the expenses”. It may be found that if for some time there 
is a loss, the encouragement, that the industries will get due to a lower 
rate and greater help in organising and developing industries, will more 
than pay the temporary loss in the long run. I would like to draw the 
attention of the Railway Board to this special aspect. ‘ The railways poten¬ 
tially can help in a great way in developing the trades and industries of 
the country, and fortunately our Commerce Member also happens to be 
the Railway Member. So, as regards fixing of these rates, it should not 
be merely a mechanical or technical thing; but due attention should 
he paid to rival or competing interests of the different industries in the 
. different parts of the country. Particularly, attention should be paid to 
the point that for the same article different freights should not be charged 
on the different systems of railways in this country, thus destroying and 
ruining industries in some parts of the country. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. A. H. (Smznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 

"Mr. President, nobody regrets more than myself that i have not been able 
to b e present in this Honourable House and take part in the deliberations 
of this most important subject of the Railway Budget. Today is the last 
day, and I desire to make my submission as briefly as possible, with regard 
to coal freights. 

You may be aware, Sir, two years ago I raised my little finger in this 
House against the methods of the railways in purchasing their coal and 
administering their collieries, and I only know at what cost to myself I 
divulged the serious defects that prevailed in their purchases and what a 
serious loss Government were incurring year in and year out in the 
administration of their collieries and in the purchase of their coal. Thanks 
to my Honourable friend, the Commerce and Railway Member, he has 
taken up all the suggestions that I had made, and today I feel flattered 
that the public exchequer is saving not less than a crore of rupees. 

Sir, we have been hearing very much about the protection of industries, 
and so forth. What about the protection of Bengal coal? The Bengal 
coal trade, Mr. President, is tottering, and this is largely due to the high 
railway rates. I am quoting from the Report for the Public Accounts 
Committee submitted by the Bengal Nagpur Railway: 

“Of this total decrease, coal alone accounted for a drop of Rs. 9,78,000. Although 
the earnings from coal carried for the public increased by Rs. 5,20,000, due chiefly 
to the imposition of the surcharge of 15 per cent, and to the carriage of smaller 
tonnage of rebateable Coal for the Steel Companies, coal carried for foreign railways 
decreased considerably involving a loss of Rs. 13,00,000. This was due to the Rail¬ 
ways in South and Western India obtaining supplies from sources nearer their home 
stations, and to the diversion of larger quantities by the sea route from Calcutta, 
which latter not only escaped the surcharge, hut in addition, gained the benefit 
of a rebate . ... 99 

Mr. P. B. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): What is the docu¬ 
ment from which the Honourable Member is reading ? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: I am reading from the Reports for the year 1931- 
&2, and 1933-84. I think it is a very recent Report. 
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Sir, it was last year that the Government made up their mind not to 
send the coal for the Madras and Southern Mahratta Eailway and the 
South Indian Railway by the sea route and feed the steamship companies, 
but to send it by their own railway and earn the freight. Now, the position 
is this, I shall quote from the latest Report and then make my comments,. 
This is a Report, again, from the Bengal Nagpur Railway for the Public. 
Accounts Committee for the years 1930-31 and 1931-32: 

“The rates for the carriage of coal, from collieries situated on the GL I. P. 
Rahway, in the Central Provinces, were reduced in 1926,“ 

—Mr. President, bear this in mind,— 

“to a scale lower than that in force on the Bengal Nagpur Railway, or on the 
East Indian Railway. It is understood that in 1926, the coal from the Central Pro¬ 
vinces collieries was not considered as good as the best second dlass Bengal 
coal, and coupled with the fact that reduced rates would increase development, they - 
were eventually sanctioned. Since then,” 

—the Report says— 

“Since then, these conditions have changed. Considerable contracts have been 
given to these collieries to supply coal to the Railways, and I was informed by 
the Chief Mining Engineer.” 

—this is what the Agent says,— 

“and I was informed by the Chief Mining Engineer to the Railway Board, that 
much larger contracts are likely to be given next year. This coal is said to be equal 
to the best second class Bengal coal and the output rose to 513,347 tons iu 1930. It is 
interesting to note that the coal traffic, booked from all Pencil Valley Collieries, for 
the year ending the 31st March, 1922, amounted to 281,081 tons, and produced 
Rs. 20,19,499 freight while for the year ending the 31st March 1930, the same collieries 
despatched 513,347 tons, and the railway earnings came to Rs. 20,48.743, or approxi¬ 
mately the same freight for double the tonnage. These and other factors including 
improved methods of utilising inferior coal in Mills and Factories, now give the 
Central Provinces collieries a very great advantage over those situated in the Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa coa'l fields, in the markets of Western India.” 

Now, the position is this. They have a telescopic rate, and, therefore, 
the carriage of Bengal coal from the colliery has got a different rate, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway gets the advantage of that difference 
of the lower rate, because they start from Nagpur itself. They 1 take the 
lowest rate from there, and they transport their coal to longer distances. 
The Bengal coal suffers, because it has to pay a higher rate up to Nagpur; 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway takes advantage of the lower* 
rate which prevails in Nagpur to carry their coal to Bombay or Ahmedabad. 

Then, Sir, the Chief Commissioner for Railways said in the Council of 
State that a surcharge of 15 per cent, on coal had given a larger income 
and it had not reduced the coaT trade, but here, as I have pointed out 
already, the Agent of the Bengal Nagpur Railway says that the surcharge 
has killed the coal trade, and it must be so. What is the result now ? On 
account of the higher rates which you have fixed for coal, people are not 
likely to purchase coal at all; they are trying to put in engines for crude 
oil. Once all those who want coal find that crude oil will be cheaper, they 
will go in largely for crude oil engines, and the whole of the coal trade 
will be lost. Therefore, Sir, the suggestion made this morning regarding 
a Rates Committee has my strongest support. I think a Committee is 
urgently necessary to go into this matter. If such a Committee were 
appointed, it would be of great advantage to the Railways and also to the 
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coal trade. Sir, I support this in the fervent hope that the Railway Mem¬ 
ber will take this suggestion seriously and appoint a Rates Committee to 
go into the whole matter without much delay, so that that Committee may 
settle these points once for all. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: Sir, any one who has read the history of railway 
construction in India will remember that railway construction was under¬ 
taken originally with a two-fold object,—the first one was political, that is 
to say, the railways were expected to facilitate the government of the 
country by the British authorities, and the second object was promotion of 
foreign commercial interests. As a matter of fact, when about three 
quarters of a century ago, the proposals were initiated, it was pointed out 
by the commercial interests of England that the construction of railways in 
India would facilitate the outflow of cotton, particularly for the benefit of 
the British cotton manufacturers. I think that is the point to which my 
friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, was referring when he said that the rates are 
fixed for the purpose of promoting Lancashire interests, but perhaps that 
statement does not hold good today as it did in those early days, because, 
as we know, so far as cotton is concerned, other countries have taken 
greater advantage of these lower rates than Great Britain. But, Sir, the 
fact remains that the railway rates policy has largely been determined by a 
desire to facilitate the export and import trade of the country, and not so 
much to develop ana improve the internal centres of industrial activities* 

My friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has already referred to a debate that 
took place in the old Imperial Legislative Council in 1912 at the instance 
of the late Sir Vithaldas Thackersey. Three years later, that is, in 1915, 
we find that Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola again raised the question in a debate 
in the old Imperial Legislative Council where he pointed out that the 
railway rates policy had been determined very largely in the interests of 
our foreign trade. He made certain very definite complaints. We know 
further that when the Industrial Commission was appointed, they recorded 
a very large body of opinion on this point, and when the Acworth 
Committee met, that class of evidence was repeated before it. I should 
very iSuch like my friend, the Honourable Member in charge, to tell us 
in reply as to whether there has been any change in that policy, apart from 
the adjustment of individual rates for the benefit of individual traffic. 
That is the broad issue which I should like to be answered on this 
occasion. 

Now, Sir, I remember to have read in the evidence, that was tendered 
before the Acworth Committee, statements made by responsible men, like 
the Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way Company, as it then was before it was taken over by the State, that 
the railways attached as great an importance to the handling of foreign 
traffic as to internal trade. Of course, it was not admitted that the Indian 
railways were neglecting internal trade, but it seemed to me, reading 
between the lines, that they attached greater importance to foreign traffic, 
both inwards and outwards, than to the development of the internal trade. 

Mr. B. Das: Hear, hear. That is our complaint. 

Mr* K. 0. Neogy: Yesterday we were discussing the question of the 
Statutory Railway Authority. Two members of that Committee have com¬ 
plained that nothing has been done so far by the Government for the pur¬ 
pose of giving a Statutory power to the Rates Tribunal in the matter of 
fixation of rates; I should have very much expected Honourable Members 
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themselves to have raised this point in the London Committee itself. If 
Honourable Members were to refer to paragraph 5 of the London Com¬ 
mittee report, they would find that the first sentence has a great similar¬ 
ity indeed to the language of the first sentence in section 127 of the South, 
Africa' Union Act. But when I read out that portion of section 127 of the 
South Africa Act, Honourable Members will realise the difference between 
the language in paragraph 5 of the report and that particular clause. This 
is how the South Africa Act reads: 

“The railways, ports, and harbours of the Union shall be administered on business 
principles, due regard being had to agricultural and industrial development within 
the Union and promotion, by means of cheap transport, of the settlement of an 
agricultural and industrial population in the inland portions of all provinces of the 
Union.’* 

It may be that the problem that the South African Union had before 
it -was somewhat different from the one that we have to deal with in the 
present instance, but, judging from the speeches that have been made, 
including the speeches by the two Honourable Members of the London 
Committee itself, it seems to me that they would have been justified in 
putting in a clause like that in their report instead of the very vague and 
general terms in which they have worded the first sentence of paragraph 
5. I am very glad that my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, has raised 
the question of the coal freight. I am in a position to bear him out when 
he says that, due to the high coal freight, the coal industry is suffering 
from a good deal of handicap. I remember what the Chief Commissioner 
of Railways, Sir Guthrie Russell, said in the other House while explain¬ 
ing the Railway Budget the other day, where he sought to justify not 
merely the existing rates, but also the surcharge, on the ground that the 
coal traffic, instead of showing any diminution, had actually increased. 
That brings me to the question as to what is the principle that should 
determine the fixation of a rates policy and the construction of a rates 
structure. My Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, has said that 
the railways are to fix what he described as economic rates. I do not 
know what he exactly meant, but, as far as I have been able to stSftly the 
question^ all over the world the rates fixed are expected to be such as, 
what has been termed in very well known words, “what the traffic can 
bear”. 

A few years ago, we had a Financial Commissioner in this very House 
who gave a very curious interpretation of that formula. I asked him what 
was it that this formula, what the traffic can bear, meant. He said in 
effect—I am not quoting his words—he said that we can fix rates at such 
a level as would enable us to get the maximum of revenue without losing 
the traffic. That is to say, so long as the traffic is not lost to the railway, 
the railway would be justified in pushing up the rates. That is a* most 
erroneous interpretation, as anybody, who has read anything about railway 
economics, knows. This formula, what the traffic can bear, has every¬ 
where in the books on railway economics been explained as a kind of 
principle of equity: that is to say, you are expected to fix a rate which 
you can justly ask a particular commodity to bear. Nothing depends upon 
the volume of the traffic which you can get on the basis of a particular 
rate. The whole question is, are you justified, having regard to the eco-’ 
nomic value, having regard to the volume of the traffic that you are going 
to handle,—are you justified in fixing a rate at a particular figure ? It is 
an entirely equitable consideration. It is no answer on the part of Sir 
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Guthrie Russell to say, look at the traffic that I am getting on the basis 
of the existing rates, as he said with reference to coal. It is an absolutely 
'fallacious proposition. The Railway Authorities are expected to enquire 
into the present economic position of that industry and then fix the rate. 
I was really surprised to find that a responsible man in charge of the rail¬ 
ways could possibly make such an erroneous statement, which shows 
what great ignorance prevails in this country even amongst responsible 
railway officials of the very elementary principles of railway economies. 
Sir William Acworth has, in one of his books, stated that the days of the 
rule of thumb man are gone, so far as the railway administration is con¬ 
cerned. I think the days have not yet gone of the rule of thumb man, 
so far as Indian railways are concerned. 

Mr. B. Das: That is why they want a Statutory Authority. 

Mr. 3L C. Neogy: It is not a question of assistance. My Honourable 
friend talked of assistance to agricultural industry. He said, if you want 
assistance, you ask for it in an open manner, you will get it in an open 
manner, just as what happened in the case of the Punjab wheat. It is 
not a question of charity. There is something else involved in this ques¬ 
tion- As I said, it is a question of equitable principle. 

I just want to refer to a few points made by my Honourable friend, 
the Raja Bahadur. He was casting longing looks at the rice market in 
Bengal and he wanted a reduction in the rates for the benefit of Madras 
rice so as to enable it to secure a foothold in the Bengal market. I en¬ 
tirely admit that unsatisfactory as our statistical information is, Bengal is 
a deficit Province,, that is to say, Bengal imports somewhat more of rice 
than she exports. Now, Sir, we find so far as markets in Bengal are 
concerned, the imports consist largely of Burma rice, and I find further 
from certain statistics, which have been made, available to me along with 
a few other Members of this House, of the prices of rice by the courtesy 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, that there, is a good deal of differ¬ 
ence in the price of Burma rice and Bengal rice, and that, in spite of the 
present depression, the difference between the price of Burma rice and 
Bengal rice has more or less been maintained at a f uniform level through 
out all the fluctuations in the prices during the past fe,w years. The differ¬ 
ence would be in the neighbourhood of about a rupee per maund. It is 
a considerable difference, which seems to me to show that there is no 
direct competition between Burma rice and Bengal rice. There is, it 
seems to me, a distinct demand for that type of rice from a< distinct class 
of consumers in Bengal. It is a question of taste, as Honourable Mem¬ 
bers very well know. Take the ease of Madras rice. I find that compar¬ 
ing the prices of Madras rice at the three centres for which we have 
got figures, they approximate more or less to the, prices in Bengal. The 
difference is little indeed. The complaint made by my Honourable friend 
from Madras is that the prices are, very low, and they expect a better 
price for their rice. Otherwise, there would be no meaning in asking for 
lower rates which might facilitate their securing outside markets. There¬ 
fore, if we find that, under existing circumstances, there is practically no 
difference between the price of Madras rice and comparable qualities of 
Bengal rice, what is the benefit that my Honourable friend expects to 
get if, for instance, the railway freight were to be reduced? If that en¬ 
ables Madras to reach the Bengal markets with greater facility, it might 
have either of two effects- If that rice is in a position to compete with 
: Bengal rice, that complicates the situation in Bengal, because we also in 
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our Province have been complaining of the lower prices of rice. If it 
does not succeed in competing with Bengal, what is the use of sending 
that rice to Bengal ? It cannot compete with Burma* rice, which is much 
cheaper than either Madras or Bengal. But that is by the way. It 
was a point which was made by my Honourable friend, the Raja Baha>- 
dur. very casually, but I thought that I might as well point out the exact 
position in this matter. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend the Liwan Bahadur, referred to the 
Acworth Committee’s recommendation regarding the desirability of having 
a Statutory Authority for the purpose of regulating the rates, so far as 
the Company-managed lines are concerned. What the Acworth Commit¬ 
tee recommended was not that this House should legislate for the purpose 
of fixing any definite rates apart from the maxima or minima, or any 
standard rates, as he described them; but what the Committee in para¬ 
graph 148 had in mind was that a body should be, set up—I think they 
had in mind the Rates Tribunal which they recommended in another part 
of the report—when they said that a body should be set up with Statu¬ 
tory Authority for the purpose of regulating these rates. Here, again, as 
my Honourable friend, the Member in charge, knows, although the 
Acworth Committee had made a definite recommendation for the setting 
up of a' full fledged Tribunal to determine these vexed questions of rates, 
it was the, great influence which the Companies exert, in England parti¬ 
cularly, that did not permit the Government to set up a Tribunal of the 
character contemplated by the Acworth Committee. There, again, these 
very contracts, which my Honourable friend wanted to be controlled by 
a Statute of this Legislature, were flung in the face of the authorities in 
England and in India, and they said: “Look here. How can you, in the 
face of these very definite terms in the contract which give us a free hand 
in fixing any definite rate within the two limits of maxima and minima, 
set up a Tribunal which will be a final authority in regard to these 
matters?” That was really the trouble, and I really do not know why 
my Honourable friends did not raise this very point in England when they 
met in that Committee. I find that, in paragraph 11 of the Report, they 
make a reference to the maxima* and minima rates and fares in so far 
as they relate to State-owned lines. It cannot, therefore, be said that 
their attention was not drawn to the question of the maxima and the 
minima rates. Why is it, I want to know, that they failed to bring up 
the question of the authority to control the rates in the ease of Company 
lines as was recommended so very definitely so long ago as 1921 by an 
authoritative Committee of the character of the Acworth Committee. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member may conclude now. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy: I do not think I can usefully take up the time of 
the House any further. I am very glad that my friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, brought up this very interesting question for discussion, and I do 
hope that when the Government of India make up their mind on the 
question of the Statutory Authority, they will go into this very important 
question as to the position and powers that are to be assigned to the 
Rates Tribunal so far as the fixation and the regulation of the rates and 
fares are concerned. 
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Sir Cowasji J ehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I rise to address the House just for a few minutes as an abso¬ 
lute layman on the subject; I may even say that in some respects an 
ignoramus, and I should not have risen if I had not had several difficul¬ 
ties which no other Honourable Member has yet solved. If I may refer 
just for two minutes to a question that was discussed this morning, name¬ 
ly, when and how often Members on the opposite Benches should speak 
, on a debate of this sort, I would respectfully suggest that the practice fol¬ 
lowed in Local Councils,—and especially in the Bombay Council of -which 
I have some experience,—might with advantage to Government be fol¬ 
lowed here, namely, that not the Honourable Member himself, but the 
very able gentlemen who sit behind him may now and then give us the 
privilege of hearing their voices. If these Honourable gentlemen had 
given us that privilege, I might not have risen to speak. I think it might 
_ conduce to curtail discussion. We on this side of the House have the 
privilege of making mistakes, of quoting wrong figures, of misapplying 
figures. That is our privilege. We are non-officials, we are laymen, but 
when a single Member on this side' of the House quotes a wrong figure or 
misapplies it, and if an Honourable Member on the other side of the 
House would, Immediately rise and point out the mistake, I venture to 
suggest, that no other Member on this side of the House would repeat 
that mistake or misapply those figures again. I will try to explain what 
my difficulty as a layman is. Member after Member has risen in this 
Honourable House to ask for concession rates for certain commodities. 
So far as I can see, every commodity in India has been referred to— 
coal, -wheat, rice, cotton, oil seeds and fish. Then, may I ask, Mr. Pre¬ 
sident why some Honourable Member on the other side did not rise 
to explain that if all these commodities are to be carried at concession 
rates, where does the surplus in the Budget come in. We are a/t the 
time faced with deficit Budgets. We have not been able to give to the 
general revenues their dues from the Bailway Budget. On the other hand, 
we have been asked to allow Government to tap the depreciation Fund. 
Sir, from that point of view, I would really have liked some information- 
My Honourable friend, the Member in charge, laid down the general prin¬ 
ciple that if a concession is to be made, let it be made openly and let it 
be one of direct assistance to, a commodity, let us know what we are 
doing; if it is a concession, then let the tax-payer know that through the 
railways this subsidy is being given to this commodity—a very sound prin¬ 
ciple, indeed, I agree—but, as my Honourable friends here have said that, 
is not going quite far enough. It is the duty of the railways to see that 
no industry is crushed out of existence, due to railway freights; it is also 
the duty of the Department to see that a commodity that may have had 
a hold on a certam part of India should not cease to be able to send that 
commodity to that part of India, due to an increase in freights. Those 
principles have to be followed, and the general tax-payer has to pay for 
them. My friend, Mr. Neogy, referred to that much-discussed phrase— 
4 ‘the rates that the traffic can bear”. I have heard several interpreta¬ 
tions of that phrase, and one of them has been that, since the, railways 
are bound to give concessions openly, deliberately, to certain commodities 
in order to encourage agriculture or industry, the railways also have the 
right to fleece other industries or commodities, provided that, that in¬ 
dustry or agriculture will allow themselves to be fleeced; that is to say, 
a$ long as they continue to co-operate and send their goods by rail. I 
think, Sir, that is not a correct interpretation to place on the phrase, “the 
• rates that the traffic can bear”. I quite realise that an industry or a 
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commodity, that can bear to pay a fair rate of profit, should be made to 
pay it, but it is not right to bring it to the verge of bankruptcy in order 
to pay for concessions that you may have to give to other industries and 
commodities. Sir, I think that it is time the Honourable Member in. 
charge of Bailways did give us an authoritative interpretation of those 
words and the policy that is followed due to that interpretation. Sir, 
industrialists and agriculturists, whether in times of prosperity or depres¬ 
sion, want cheap freight. I have no doubt that so long as human nature 
remains what it is—and it is going to continue as long as this world 
lasts—we shall have Honourable Members in this House, who represent 
industry, commerce or agriculture, demanding the reduction of rates, and 
that is going to continue whether you have Swaraj or whether the present 
form of Government continues, so I would suggest that for the future 
there may be a Bates Tribunal which should take up the responsibility of 
deciding this very vexed question on judicial lines, after a judicial investi¬ 
gation, and whose voice shall be final. I know Government will be dele¬ 
gating one of its most impoitant functions to such a Committee if the 
suggestion is carried out, but, Sir, we are asked on this side of the House 
to delegate to a small Committee called the Statutory Bailway Board 
some of our functions, and if it is to the interest of the country, the in¬ 
terests of all concerned that we should delegate those functions, I think 
Government might also consider the question of delegating some of their 
powers, may be one of the most important powers, to a Committee which 
will act judicially, equitably and whose decisions shall be final and—I 
venture to suggest—a .Committee whose judgment will be respected as 
today the judgments of High Courts throughout this country are respected 
and followed. 

Sir, in the old days, so far as I can remember, the complaint of non- 
2 official Members was that the railways favoured foreign trade; I 
* ■ have read speeches of Honourable Members who said in the old 
Councils that the railways were constructed for the benefit of foreign 
trade; those days, I trust, have passed. The railways are in existence 
to encourage the industries and the agricultural products of this country 
(Hear, hear), and I -would not be averse to the railways encouraging our 
industries and our agricultural products even if thereby we adversely hit 
foreign trade. (Hear, hear.) Sir, every country takes advantage of its 
railways for this purpose and I would not be averse to seeing our railways 
used to encourage our industries and our agricultural products, and I 
would not be averse to our profits being reduced, even to facing deficits, 
if those deficits are due, to such encouragement and not to maladministra¬ 
tion. (Hear, hear.) Sir, these would be the principles I would lav down, 
but I Tvould certainly guard the profits of our railways if it came to a 
keen competition between one part of India and another part of India* 
Sir, I would, therefore, guard the financial interests of the railways, but 
speaking for myself, I would be quite prepared—I repeat—to face a deficit 
in the railways if that deficit is due to, or caused by the encouragement 
to. industries and agriculture. 

Some Honourable Members: The question may now be put. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the question be now put”. 

The motion was adopted. 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I will now conclude the speech 
which I began a little while ago and I would like to do so by referring to 
some of the individual points which have been raised since I last rose to 
my feet. I do not know whether my Honourable friend, Mr. Das, really 
jneant to suggest that we should raise the rates for agricultural products 
-to the ports. 

Mr, B. Das: I did not say any such thing. I leave it to the experts 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has only to 
read the statistics of sea-borne trade to see what an important part agri¬ 
cultural products play in the economic life of the country and how vital 
it is that we should find foreign markets for these products. Everything, 
therefore, that can be done to stimulate the flow of agricultural products 
to the ports should, I think, be done. (Applause.) My Honourable- 
friend, Mr. Das, also made it a cause of complaint that though concessions 
were given on the occasion of certain Christian festivals like Christmas, 
so far no attention was paid to the festivals of other communities. May 
I say that he seems to have forgotten that there are such things as Puja 
concessions. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: What about the Id? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I will not enter into the communal 
field at the moment. 

Then, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. Aggarwal, suggested that we- 
should take no credit to ourselves for the experiment that was made m 
1931 in regard to the lowering of the wheat rate between the Punjab and 
Karachi. He is quite right. I do not take any credit for that. I would 
only point out that on that occasion our calculations showed that the- 
Iower rates in the four months in which they were in force resulted in a 
loss of something like 16 lakhs. But I would point out to him that we have, 
as an economic and a business proposition, during the course of last year, 
definitely reduced the rates for Punjab wheat and I will give my Honour¬ 
able friend the rates that we are charging. I can assure him that we are 
not calling upon the Punjab Government to reimburse us for any loss that 
might result as a consequence of those lower rates. I would point out 
to him that the previous rate for wheat from Lyallpur to Howrah was 
Es. 1-3-4 a maund and we have now reduced that to Es. 1-0-4 a maund, 
the reduction is equivalent to something like 16 per cent. We have re¬ 
duced the wheat rate from Kanewal to Howrah from Es. 1-3-11 to 
Es. 1-0-4, a reduction of 18 per cent. We have reduce”d in like manner 
the wheat rates from Aligarh and Chandausi by something like 10 per 
cent. We are not yet in possession of the results of those reductions, but 
we shall again review the figures at the end of April, 1934, when we are 
in possession of the results of these reduced rates. 

Sir, I am in entire agreement with my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, 
when he said that a higher rate is not necessarily an economic or the* 
most advantageous rate. That is the principle upon which we have been 
acting, and I can assure him that that will be the principle which will 
guide us in the future. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, complimented us for having at- 
last accepted certain suggestions made by himself. I gladly accept the** 
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-compliment that he has paid us and I can assure him that any sugges¬ 
tions of a like nature which we consider are really in the interests of 
the railways of this country, we shall not hesitate to follow, it does not 
matter from what source they may emanate. (Laughter.) Now, Sir, irr„ 
regard to coal ft eights, I would merely say that it is perfectly true that wfc 
have put on a surcharge, but I would bring it to the notice of Honourable-" 
Members that the freights existing today plus the surcharges are less than 
the freights which were in vogue in 1926. My Honourable friend, Mr f 
Ghuznavi, has also, I think, made it a ground of complaint that the rates/ 
on coal from the C. P. were lower than the rates on Bengal coal. I may 
inform him that the rates on C. P. coal will be raised from the 1st April. 

Now, Sir, I have left my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Kamaswami Mudaliar, almost to the last. I must confess that I do not. 
follow him in his suggestion that it is not possible for bodies representing, 
agriculture ana industries to come before us and put forward the plea that 
•certain rates are not in themselves reasonable for any particular type of 
commodity. It is perfectly open to them to do so and I would suggests 
to my Honourable friend that representative bodies of that description* 
would be in a far better position to place their case before us than Honour¬ 
able Members in this House who must naturally deal generally with the 
subject and would not be able to quote chapter and verse and give details 
in support of the case put forward. Then, my Honourable friend has also 
suggested that it is iniquitous for railway companies to compete with each 
other and quote lower rates in competition with each other. I must con¬ 
fess that I do not follow the logic of my Honourable friend's criticism, 
because, if I remember rightly, only a few days ago, he was the most 
eloquent advocate of competition on the part of railways with each other. 

I refer lastly to a very important matter which he made mention of. He 
said that it is time that the classification of goods which has existed for 
so long should be reconsidered and revised. That, Sir, is a question of 
undoubted importance, and I can assure him that the matter has already 
been taken up for consideration. He will realise that a basic revision of 
this nature involves an effect on railway revenues and on trade which is 
so great that we cannot embark upon it without beiqg in possession of all 
relevant statistics and the first steps towards an investigation into the 
subject will be the collection of these statistics. The Indian Railway Con¬ 
ference Association has taken up this matter and we hope that the collec¬ 
tion of , statistics which alpne will enable us to go properly into the ques¬ 
tion of reclassification will be undertaken at the earliest opportunity. It 
may then be a matter for consideration after we have had the question con¬ 
sidered by experts whether a body of non-officials should not be associated 
with us to examine the data and to advise us before we take any final step. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Ranga Iyer, asked, what railways have done 
for Indian Industries? Now. Sir, may I again point out that the only 
sound method of assisting Indian industries is to ask them to go before the 
Tariff Board and to substantiate their claim for protection. If they do 
'that, by all means give them all the protection they need by tariffs or 
by bounties or by any other overt means, means which can from time to 
time be inquired into, examined and altered by the authorities sanctioning 
that assistance. Otherwise, it merely comes to this that you may bo 
.■subsidising *an industry which is not worthy of protection through railway 
rates at the expense of the tax-payer. 
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My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, made a point which 1 
xnyself intended to make, and I need, therefore, not repeat it. He is 
perfectly right when he said that if this commodity and that co mm odity 
and the other commodity asked for preferential and special concessional 
orates, then what was the result going to Be? The result will undoubtedly 
'be that this particular industry or that particular industry may benefit, but 
-tEe ultimate loss will have to be borne by the tax-payer. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, raised the important question of a 
Rates Tribunal. This is undoubtedly a matter of first class importance. 

- It is not for me here and now to give expression to any views in regard to 
a matter of this magnitude, but I can assure him that, in connection with 
the proposals for a Statutory Railway Authority, that matter will receive 
most careful consideration and examination. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, also asked me for an 
authoritative interpretation of the phrase “what the traffic will bear”? 

I do not propose to satisfy him in regard to that matter, but I would 
suggest to him one consideration. If a Statutory Railway Authority is to 
be constituted which is to be representative of all interests—agriculture, 
industry and commerce,—may we not safely leave it to a body so consti¬ 
tuted to see that railway rates will not in any way jeopardise or prejudice 
the interests of the various industries in this country? Sir, I hope that I 
have touched on most of the points that have been raised in the debate 
and I would ask my Honourable friend to withdraw his motion, because, 

I think, his purpose has been adequately served. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, in this connection I want to say a few 
words before I express my attitude with regard to this motion. My 
trouble is that it is very difficult for the agriculturist to go before 
the Rates Advisory Committee, as has been pointed out by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar. If some of them only go there, the attitude of the 
representatives of the railways before that Committee becomes hostile. 
They want only to reply to those questions which have been raised by the 
agriculturists and that is a great trouble. I tbink that the attitude of 
the representatives of the railways before tE© Railway Advisory Committee 
should be a sympathetic one, and, in this connection, I would quote only 
one line from the book written bv Mr. K. C. Srinivasan who was some 
dime the Secretary of the Rates Committee. He says “it is obvious that 
the railways are generally in a better position than the applicants”. 1 
want that when they are admitted to be in a better position their attitude 
should not be hostile, rather it should be sympathetic towards the 
applicants. 

The second question is that whenever anv question is raised on the 
floor of the House about agriculturists, mv Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, stands up and places before us the case of wheat. Sir, in the case 
of Indian songs, sometimes a particular line is called the “Antra” which 
is repeated after every verse in the song. And the “Antra” of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, is, after he has had his say about 
various things that he may have done for the agriculturists, that he has 
given protection to wheat, that he has given special rates for taking 
wheat from the Punjab to Calcutta. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: My Honourable friend has forgotten, 
the case of rice and of sugar and of sugar-cane. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am coming to that. I think, Sir, that 
the voice of the PunjaBees is much more effective on account of their * 
being a martial race, and that is the reason why my Honourable friend 
has given them these concessions. But the Biharees and Bengalees, whp 
are not a martial race, have not been shown this sympathy in the matter/ 
of rice. There is no place for the Biharees, because there is no Biharea* 
to represent them in the Executive Council. Of course, in days gone** 
by, there was Sir Ali Imam; after him, the interest of Bihar has always 
been overlooked. .' 

Now, Sir, the logic of my Honourable friend is that the question of* 
value has also to be considered when the rate for different commodities 
is fixed up. In this connection I would like to say that my Honourable 
friend has quoted that the selling rate for coal is very cheap and the 
selling rate for rice and other commodities is high and so the rate for * 
carrying the rice is high. Now, what is the selling rate for your sodi 
bicarb? You charge for it also the same rate for carrying. The rice is 
not as valuable a thing, as sodi bicarb is, and yet we find that the charge^ 
for carrying rice and sodi bicarb is the same. Thus, your logic falls. 

Then, Sir, I would like to suggest that in the future Rates Advisory- 
Committee members of different Provinces should be represented and 
there should also be on it the Members of the Provincial as well as the 
Central Legislatures. 

I am thankful to all my Honourable friends who have supported me. 

It is now clear that all the sections of this House do not like the 
prevailing rate and they feel that it is unreasonable and I hope my Honour¬ 
able friend will do something for the agriculturists, especially for rice, 
and that the rates will be revised. • M\ purpose has been served, as has 
been said by mv Honourable friend himself, and so I do not want to 
press this motion to a division. I beg leave of the House to withdraw it. 

The cut motion w r as, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 


System of Appeals. 

Dr, Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs, 100.” 
and this I do in order to raise the question of the system of appeals. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sha nmukfa am Chetty) 
vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Rahim, one of 
the Panel of Chairmen.] 

It was pointed out today that in all the debates Government had' 
always the last word and we never had a chance of replying and the 
only chance that w-e have is on the next motion. So there is one very 
important point to which I should like to refer. My Honourable friend, 
the Railway Member, quoted yesterday the rates of different countries, 
in cents, in yens, in pfennings and in pies, and then said that the rates 
in India were much lower than the rates in other countries. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore; Is my Honourable friend “appeal¬ 
ing” against those rates? (Laughter.) 
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Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad: No, just wait and see. This particular question 
of comparing the rates by means of their exchange value is an incorrect 
proposition. I had an opportunity to discuss this question with the 
Secretary of the Union Internationale des chemms de fer, and I said that, 
if you want to compare the rates in different countries, it is not correct 
simply to compare them by the rate of exchange of different countries. 
What you ought to do is either to take the index of the cost of living or 
take the index of the wages and take a ratio of the rate per mile to the 
index of either of the two. That is, you take the price of the ticket per 
mile and also find out one of two things, either the cost of living or the 
wages and take the ratio; and then alone you can compare whether the 
rates in a particular country are higher or lower than in other countries. 
The same is the case about comparison in the same country at different 
times. If you compare the rates in 1926-27 with the rates in i934, then 
you could not compare it in terms of rupees, annas and pies, but you 
have to compare it with this special ratio, that is, the ratio of the rate 
of third class fare per mile divided by the index of either wages or of 
the cost of living. And I think if you compare it in this way, you will 
find that railway rates and freights in India are much higher than the 
rates and freights in other countries. I have not worked out yet the 
detailed theory. 

Now, coming to the cut itself, the present Railway Member's prede¬ 
cessor, Sir George Rainy, on the floor of this House, in 1931, said,—and 
I entirely agree with him: “It would be unfair to single out this depart¬ 
ment alone for special treatment and that, if a reduction w T as finally found 
to be necessary, it should be general and applicable to all departments 
of Government”. This is the view^ which the late Commerce Member toot 
in 1931, and, following the same principle, he upheld that the L»ee Conces¬ 
sions that were granted to the general services in other departments should 
also continue in the case of the railways. But the circular issued m 
connection with the treatment of their employees by the Railway Depart¬ 
ment is something very different from the spirit indicated on the floor of 
the House by the late Commerce Member. I have got before me the 
rules regulating the discharge and dismissal of State Railway non-gazetted 
Government servants, and there it is laid down: 

“The Bailway Department being a commercial department, service in it must in 
its nature differ from service in other Government departments, and continuance of 
employment must be subject to the tests and conditions enforced by large commercial 
concerns.” 

Therefore, in one case, w T hen you come to the higher officials, you 
demand that the concessions should be the same as in other departments 
of the Government of India, but when you come to the treatment meted 
out by yourself to your own employees, you follow entirely different prin¬ 
ciples and you lay down that it is a commercial concern and w^e need not 
follow the principles or the conditions of service laid down in other De¬ 
partments, Either have one or the other, but you cannot consider it as 
a commercial department in one case and as a department parallel to. 
the other departments of the Government of India in the other. And I' 
maintain that, so long as we 1 do not change the principles, 1 ’ the. same 
conditions of service ought to be applied to the railway servants which may¬ 
be fixed for the servants in other Departments, of the Government of 
India, and any rules that may be laid down by the Home .Department 
about the condition of service should ipso facto be binding^on’'the, f sendee 

E 
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of the State-managed railways, and there should be no differentiation of 
any kind whatsoever. 

Having discussed this principle, I now come to the, practice followed in 
regard to appeals. No doubt, as far as the rules are concerned, they do 
not look very objectionable. The rules are so drafted, but they provide 
a loophole in giving the power to the Agents and other people to dele¬ 
gate their authority to subordinate officers. This particular provision in 
the rules has been rather misused in a large number of cases, or, I may 
say, in almost all cases, and I think it is time when we ought to consider 
these things very seriously. What really happens is this, that, in the 
case of the subordinate officer, lie applies for an appeal. The discharge 
order was practically given by the head of the department in the Divi¬ 
sional Superintendent's office and this discharge order was written on the 
report of a particular clerk- He sends his appeal to the Agent. The 
Agent has no special officer to deal with these cases, but a* certain clerk 
in his office sends the appeal back to the Divisional Superintendent for 
disposal. The Divisional Superintendent, on the other hand, sends it 
again to the head of the department who reported the discharge and then 
it is sent back again to the clerk, and the clerk presents the application 
of the leave with only a small memo, that this is the appeal of Mr. A. 
who was discharged on such and such date.. But frequently no details 
are brought to the notice of the officers and the poor man, without his 
appeal being read by any responsible officer, gets the application back 
with a note that the Agent regrets that he sees no reason to interfere in 
this matter. Now t , he has got one more option left to him which is 
really given to all the servants of His Majesty, that is, an appeal to the 
Viceroy for mercy. Now, the application is sent to His Excellency the 
Viceroy. The Private Secretary to His Excellency naturally sends it to 
the Bailway Board and that is the only thing that the Private Secretary 
could do. It is assumed that the Bailway Board has some officer who 
will read these applications sent by His Excellency the Viceroy. But 
there we find that there is a second grade or third grade clerk who simply 
puts on a printed memo, without any officer reading that appeal and 
sends it back to the Agent. The Agent, again, sends it back to the Divi¬ 
sional Superintendent and he, again, sends it back ultimately to the same 
clerk on whose report the man was discharged, and on whose report the 
first appeal was dismissed, and now, on the report of the same clerk, again, 
the final appeal for mercy to His Excellency the Viceroy is also disposed 
of. 

This is really the prevalent practice. Is it not all farce? Is it not 
injustice? I daresay, I am not entirely familiar with the internal work¬ 
ing, but this, I believe, is the correct picture which has been told to me 
repeatedly by persons who have been the victims of these appeals and I 
shall be glad if gentlemen, who have first-hand information, will enlighten 
me on this point, and probably, nobody here has got first-hand informa¬ 
tion, because, none of the Members of the Bailway Board ever read the 
appeals of these persons. 

UEr. C. P- Colvin (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
should like to say in reply to my Honourable friend that every appeal 
that comes to the Railway Board is seen by some officer. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I said that this application is sent to the Agent 
with a printed memo, signed by a clerk. Is it correct or not? 
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Mr. 0. P. Colvin: No, Sir; it is not correct that it is sent back bv a 
second or third grade clerk. J 

Dr. Zi&uddin Ah m ad. Then I should very much like that the Honour¬ 
able gentleman should make a statement and 1 shall be ver\ glad to 
change my opinion after knowing the true facts. But the general im¬ 
pression in the country is what I am giving expression now. This has 
created a feeling of great insecurity among employees. In old days, 
there used to be a practice that an advance cop\ was sent to the Railway 
Board, but now they have issued an instruction that strict disciplinary 
action will be taken if an advance copy is sent. So if an appeal applica¬ 
tion is withheld by subordinates, there will probably be no way for finding 
out whether the application was or was not withheld, and I hope, when 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, gets up, he will also reply to this 
point as to whether such instructions have recently been issued or not, 
and what machinery exists for finding out whether the applications of 
individuals are withheld. 

While we were discussing the question of the ’Statutory Railway 
Authority in London, the point was raised as to why so many questions 
were being asked on the floor of this House. Sir Henry Burt, a late 
President of the Railway Board, pointed out that in his time the letters 
written by any person to the Railway Board and letters written by any 
Member of a Legislative Council on any matter received careful consider¬ 
ation. The practice of the present Railway Board is just the reverse, 
and I ask, is it or is it not a fact that the Railway Board issued a circular 
in September, 1983, saving that any representation from Members of the 
Assembly or Council of State should not be considered bv any Railwav 
Authority? I should like to be told on the floor of this House whether 
it is a fact or not. If the Members of this Assembly are to be treated 
in this way that any representation of ours should not be considered, 
then what is the use of our being here and discussing railwav problems? 
My friends on this side have been laying great stress on the fact that 
we will lose all control when we create the Railway Authority; but this 
is the value of the powers which we now possess. I have no reason to 
doubt my information. It is tested by mv experience. The wav bv 
which I tested its accuracy is that, whenever I write to any railway official 
I invariablv get a reply, if that official happens to be known to me; but 
if I write to any officer whom I do not know personally, I never set 
anv replv. This forces me to the conclusion that the statement I made 
is correct. But I like to know whether it is a fact that such a circular 
was issued. 

Coming now to appeals of officers there we have a circular that the 
Bailway Board must forward the appeals to the Secretary of State. But, 
in practice, the appeals of non-Asiatic officers, who have been appointed 
by the Secretary of State himself, are not withheld; but I should like to 
know how many of such appeals were withheld in the case of officers who 
were Asiatic, belonging to the Anglo-Indian or any other community. I 
sav that the system of appeal now prevalent in the Railway Department 
is'very defective; and, I think, if they claim to be placed' on the same 
level as other Departments of the Government, then it is not too much 
to request that they should follow the same system as is prevalent in 
other Departments.’ After all, there is security of tenure in Government 
service; but nobody can say that there is that security of tenure m the 
services of the Railway Department. A drastic change is necessary: 

n 2 
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I will finish, by suggesting that if Government really desire that justice 
should be done and that the privilege of appeals is a real privilege, then 
they ought to appoint in the Railway Board a Special Officer and that 
Officer should not be a railwayman, but he should be a civilian with 
judicial experience, because, whatever may be said about civilians, I 
think the Indian civilian has very great merits, and is one in whom one 
can always trust. I say a civilian ought to be appointed to the Railway 
Board to listen to all these cases of appeals, and I believe that in the 
Agents’ offices also there should be a person of very good status who 
should attend to all these appeals on behalf of the Agent and who should 
have powers to call for the papers from the authority which discharged* 
them. He should be able to consider the charges and defence and should 
be in a position to form his own judgment. He should be a judicial officer. 
If such an officer with powers to call for all papers is appointed, I am sure- 
that about 75 per cent, of the grievances of the railway employees will 
disappear. The Government should create a sense of security among the 
employees and they should pay serious attention to this grievance. 
With these words, I beg to move my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): Cut motion moved: 

“That tha demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr.' N. M. Joshi: Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to my Honour-, 
able friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, for raising the question of the general 
grievances of the employees. He himself has dealt with one of those 
grievances, namely, the grievance as regards appeals. This question of 
grievances and appeals are correlated: if there are grievances, there is 
need for appeals. I shall, therefore, deal with the grievances and how 
appeals made are treated by the Railway Authorities. 

The greatest grievance of the Indian railwavmen at present is that 
about 50,000 of them have lost their employment. Employment is the 
first necessity of all employees, especially of employees that belong to 
the class from w T hich our railwayman are derived. Unfortunately the 
Government of India are following a policy by which employment is 
becoming difficult. I suggested some days ago that the Government of 
India should follow a.policy by winch more employment will be created. 

I suggest to them that at'least in the Railway Department they should 
try their very- best, in the interests of those employees who have lost their 
employment," to create employment. I suggest to them that they should 
undertake new construction of railways: I should also suggest to them 
that, instead of purchasing stores from foreign countries, they should 
start railway industries .... 

tW y Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable Member must 
confine himself to the question of appeals: that is the motion before, 
the House. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: On a •point of order, Sir: with the permission, 
of the Government, I' included in this particular question the general 
grievances also. J ’ 

An Honourable Member: How can Government give that permission? 
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Mr. 3ST. M. Joshi: There is no question of the wording of the motion^ 
it is up to the Member who moves to say as to what his meaning is: my 
friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, had very clearly stated that his object was, 
to raise the general question of the grievances. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): The Honourable Member cannot 
do that when the thing is quite clear. The question is about the system 
of appeals; the grievance which the Honourable Member is now putting 
forward before the House does not come within the terms of that. The 
Chair must ask the Honourable Member to confine himself to the question 
raised by the motion. 


M 4 T, N. M. Joshi: May I request you to consider this question? This 
is not a Resolution of which any notice is given: it is a motion and the 
j Honourable Member, out of courtesy to Government, tells them what he 
proposes to speak about: the Honourable Member has now definitely 
stated that he wants to raise the whole question .... 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): The debate must proceed accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the motion, because there are a number of motions 
before the House and each one relates to a particular object. This one 
relates to the object of raising the question of the system of appeals, and 
so the Chair cannot allow the Honourable Member to wander into other 
questions w r hich may be a matter of grievances as against the Railway 
Authorities: therefore, the Chair would ask him to confine himself to the 
system of appeals. 

Mr. H*. M. Joshi: I absolutely bow to your ruling. At the same time, 
I wish to draw your attention to this fact: I am not questioning your 
•ruling at all. But the fact is this: we can give notice of a motion for 
cut without even stating anything, and neither the Government nor any¬ 
body can compel us to. do that. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): The Chair has given its ruling. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: All right: I do not propose to speak at all. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, the right of appeal is a 
most valuable right given to an aggrieved person. In a big organization 
like that of the railways, this right of appeal is still more valuable, because 
it gives a sense of security to the employees, and ultimately it leads to con¬ 
tentment in the service. The way in which the right of appeal is exercised 
by the employees shows what great importance they attach to this right, 
but the way in which these appeals are treated by the railway officials 
show what little value they attach to this right. I will illustrate my point 
by specific instances. 

[First of all, I want to bring to the notice of this House that about 
25 per cent, of the questions that are put on the floor of this House relate 
to the grievances of the railway employees, and, if we take into considera¬ 
tion the many questions which are disallowed by the Department on the 
ground that they are not in the public interest, but that they relate to 
individual cases, then we can Safely say that,about 50 per cent, of the 
questions that are given notice of relate to the Railway Department where 
injustice has been done to the employees. However, ’ taking the case of 
.Jthe question that I put this 'morning and which was answered by the 
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Honourable the Financial Commissioner for Railways, the House will see 
how much importance is attached by the railway officials to these appeals. 
This is a case relating to one Sayad Basharatullah, a guard of the Lahore 
Division. He was discharged on the 21st January, 1928. He sent up five 
appeals, one after another. I do not know how many appeals are allowed 
by the Department, but the fact remains that this particular individual sent 
Up five appeals, one on the 28th July, 1927, the second was on the 1st 
January, 1928, the third was on the 6th November, 1928, the fourth was 
on the 21st November, 1928, and the fifth was on the 3rd December, 1928. 
All these appeals were summarily rejected without going into the merits 
of the question whether he was rightly discharged or not. Then he pre¬ 
ferred an appeal to the Railway Board on the 28rd September, and also 
sent a forward copy to the Secretary of the Railway Board, and one copy 
to the Agent's office for being forwarded to the Railway Board. It dawned 
upon the Agent then that there was something serious and the facts were 
going to the notice of the Railway Board. This appeal met with a better 
fate. The guard was allowed leave for six months with pay. The Railway 
Authorities had been refusing him redress so far, though, according to this 
order, he -was entitled to it under a circular of the Department. Then he 
put forward another series of appeals. On the 24th January, 1930, he put 
in an appeal, and again he made another appeal on the 24th March, 1930, 
praying that his case did not fall within that circular, that he did not deserve 
the six months' leave, but that he should be re-employed. Then the rail¬ 
way officials concerned felt that that circular did not apply to him and so 
they granted the man leave of 26 months with pay. Now, this man comes 
forward with a grievance and says: “If my appeal had been disposed of in 
accordance with the rules of the Department on the first day,—all this 
time, that is three years, has practically been wasted—I could have been 
re-employed in another category”. Ultimately he comes up to this House 
and gets certain questions asked. The answer is known to the House. 
It is to the effect that ih e Railway Board has not issued any such circular 
*or maintaining the register. The supplementary questions disclosed that 
the information given to this House was not correct. As usual, the N. W. 
Railway supplies wrong information to the Railway Board, and the Railway 
Board in turn supplies wrong information to Members of this House. Sir, 
this is not the first complaint of its kind. I shall deal with another case 
now, and this case will also show how valuable is the right of appeal and 
what a great check it exercises upon the arbitrary interpretations of the 
circulars of the Railway Board by the authorities of the N. W. Railway. 

This House is very much familiar with the questions that have been put 
about travelling ticket collectors on the N. W. Railway. First of all, 
orders were issued that this cadre had been abolished. According to rules, 
if a cadre is abolished, people concerned can be discharged without notice, 
but in this particular case these travelling ticket collectors 'fretfe made special 
ticket examiners and were transferred to thait cadre, but their emoluments 
were cut down. Well, they exercised their right of appeal, and they said: 
“Here you say that our cadre has been abolished, but the only thing you 
have done is to have changed our designation from travelling ticket collectors 
to special ticket examiners, while the duties are exactly the same as the 
duties we were doing from 1923-25". Now, their appeal was not heard. 
They sent another appeal, and that too was not heard. Then they made a 
series of appeals, and they came down and waited in deputation on the 
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Bailway Board. Then the Bailway Board thought that there was some 
force in the contention of these people, and so a certain option was offered 
to them. In that option the Agent of the North Western Bailway had put 
down a further condition that they should forego their right of compen¬ 
sation of all sorts, and that they should either accept or reject the option 
within 24 or 48 hours. They could not do that, and so again a separate 
representation was sent with facts and figures pointing out that, according 
to the rules framed by the Bailwuy Board, their emoluments could not be 
reduced. The rule in question was this: 

“Travelling Ticket Collectors are classed as Traffic Train Staff, and permitted under 
the orders of the Manager, to draw the allowance referred to in clause (C) to (E) 
of paragraph 359. It is, however, left to the discretion of the Manager to grant or 
refuse all or any of these allowances, but whatever allowance is to he given should he 
determined by the Manager at the time the person is engaged.” 

Now, Sir, this is a very important condition. Legally, so far as I can 
interpret the law, the Bailway Authorities could not have changed the 
emoluments of these people, they could not interfere with the allowances 
they were getting, because these allowances were granted to them at the 
time they were engaged. They could exercise their option at the time of 
their engagement. What the Railway Department could do was to continue 
or withhold these travelling allowances when new persons were engaged for 
the same duties, but how on earth the Railway Department could take 
away this right, which was already vested in them, is not clear to me. 
Bor three years they have been fighting. My submission is that if the 
vagaries of the Department continue as they are today, there is really no 
sense of security. It is more a case of nepotism than a case of doing 
justice to any employee of the Department. 

These ar e two illustrative cases which I wanted to bring to the notice 
of this House, and I am sure the House will see the injustice that is done 
to the employees by the Railway Department by not adhering to the rules 
framed by themselves for their subordinates. So, the suggestion made by 
Dr. Ziauddin is very sound, namely, that, instead of leaving these matters 
to the prejudice of the railway employee, a senior official should be deputed 
to look into the grievances of the employees and hear their appeals and 
decide them in accordance with the rules and circulars issued by the Rail¬ 
way Department. I support the motion. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): My one reason 
for intervening in this debate, apart from my desire to support this motion, 
is to place before the House, if I can, my views on the question of appeals 
as practised in the Railway Administrations of India. Before I do so, I 
feel that I must pay a tribute to the Honourable Member and the Members 
of the Railway Board for their courtesy whenever I have addressed them 
on matters of appeal, etc. I say that I have received in my sixteen years’ 
experience as a public man dealing closely with railway matters, every 
courtesy from the Railway Board and Railway Agents and that they have 
listened to appeals from me. That is, however, one marked exception,—the 
present Agent of the East Indian Railway who has refused to listen to grie¬ 
vances from me for Indians. Sir, I do not blame the Railway Board. The 
Railway Board has issued very comprehensive orders dealing with all forms 
of appeals. The fault lies mainly with the Railway Agents and their 
under officers. These Railway Agents have acquired a habit, peculiar to 
themselves, which, in practice, implies that they please themselves whether 
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they obey the Railway Board’s order or not. This is daily evidenced in 
the multiple ways in which Bailway Agents have interpreted orders of the 
Railway Board, and I think the Railway Board themselves have before tlieiq 
evidence in Mr. Hassan’s report in which he candidly states that the Rail¬ 
way Agents do not carry out the orders of the Railway Board. Therefore, 
when we blame the Railway Board, we are not hitting the proper target. It is 
the Railway Agents and their officers who are mainly to blame. What 
happens? The Railway Board issues orders, the Railway Agents pass, 
them on to Heads of Departments, the Heads of Departments pass them 
on to the Divisional Heads and Deputies, and they in turn pass them 
on to the lower officers and subordinates, and often times you find the Loco 
Foreman the judge and the accuser of a driver or a fireman who had been 
punished by him and in all cases he is supported by his higher officers, till you 
finally come down to, what my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, has immor¬ 
talised here, the ubiquitous clerk in the railway office. This is a daily 
occurrence. The opportunity of a subordinate to appeal, then, becomes an 
absolute fiasco, a sinecure. A man is discharged for some reason or ether,- 
rightly or wrongly. Say he is discharged by a senior scale officer. That 
senior scale officer, before discharging him, has consulted the Divisional 
Superintendent or the Deputy Mechanical Engineer or some such officer who 
has appointed the subordinate. Where does the appeal of that subordinate 
lie ? Not to the senior scale officer who discharged him, but to the one who 
has appointed him in office, z.e., the Divisional Officer, but he is the one who 
has already agreed to his discharge on the recommendation of his under 
officer. Of what use is it to give a man a right of appeal not to the officer 
who discharged him, but to the officer who appointed him when both 
are of one mind. It is very extraordinary how the word “discharge” 
includes within itself a lot of crimes for which the officer has not got the 
courage to dismiss an employee. He discharges him, because it is a con¬ 
venient way of getting rid of an undesirable subordinate. Remember, if the 
man is dismissed, he can appeal to the Agent, if he is deprived of any money 
e g., his Provident Fund, bonus, etc., he has an appeal to the Railway 
Board. This is the absurdity of the right of appeal, but this is being 
practised day in and day out for many years. The result is that the Railway 
Administration in certain railways is seething with discontent. This discon¬ 
tent is solid, though hidden and deep down, because, today, the competition 
of life is so strenuous that the harassed employee remains silent rather 
than lose his bread and butter. Believe me, i am not drawing a black 
picture when I say that in certain departments on many railways the 
picture I have drawn is a true one. 

The extraordinary part of it is that Members of the Legislative Assembly 
4 pm are Profited from having anything to do with railway servants 
* under the Railway Servants’ Conduct Rules. Though railway 
employees have a right to vote for their Members on the Legislative 
Assembly, they are deprived of the right of coming to them with their 
complaints. One would like to know why this state of affairs exists ? Why 
is it that this discontent remains and has remained for so many years and 
’on railways only? It did not exist when these State Railways were 
Company-managed. Then we seldom heard of these disputes. The point 
is that in those days the railway officials were,the Ma-Baps of railway 
‘employees. The railway officials knew them well, and personally listened 
'to their grievances. Today things are different, for you have-to go through 
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a labyrinthine channel of communication regarding appeals, so that it is 
almost impossible for anybody to reach the Railway Board. Then, again, 
another fact remains. There is uot the faintest doubt—I say this with all 
respect to the railway officer who is hard worked and I have no desire to 
belittle his technical qualifications and ability, but »I do submit that he 

• hicks a proper sense of equity and logic. Indeed he has not got a judicial 
mind. He cannot judicially enquire into these cases with that fineness 
of logic and equity which is so necessary to form a sound judgment. 
.And, again, -he is faced with a most extraordinary and unfortunate 
social position in his life. The social life of the" railway officials is 

• peculiar in that they are huddled together in a small station, 
they live near each other, they meet each other every evening, 
so closely in their clubs and houses that it is bound to have a reaction 

; on his mentality regarding justice and equity, with the result that it is 
'seldom a senior officer has the courage to alter the recommendation or 
opinion of his junior officer against a subordinate. The result is that the 
subordinate has to suffer and go to the wall. His social life is such, his 
environments are so peculiar, that it is almost impossible for him to act 
otherwise. I do not say that he wants to be unjust, but conditions are so 
peculiar to railway official social life. This does not obtain in other civil 
departments. I only mention this because it shows the need for some 
one with a judicial mind, e.gr., an ea?-Railway official, to enquire into these 
matters, apart from the need of technical knowledge necessary for derailment 
or a break down of engines. I am not talking of such cases. I am confining 
my remarks to appeals from punishments. En Passant ! I ask: why is it 
that it is only on railways that this discontent prevails? In the other 
Departments of the Government of India and in the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments we seldom find any such complaints. This House is absolutely 
silent on them. If you analyse the questions asked in this House, you 
will find that nine-tenths of them relate to railway matters and most of them 
refer to discontent and displeasure at the way the railwaymen have been 
treated by officials. 

Let me now fohow up an anpeal after it has been submitted. A man 
sends up an appeal. He receives a reply that his appeal cannot be 
upheld. He asks that the appeal be sent,up to a higher authority. He 
is confronted with the appeal rules and is told that his appeal is withheld 
and it cannot go up. I do not know if that is a fair way of treating an 
employee's application. The -rules state, if he has got ten years' service 
or over, his discharge must be subject to certain formalities. There must 
be an inquiry. A charge sheet must be framed and the man must be 
given an opportunity to defend himself. I know they do, this in .some 
cases, but I also know of cases in which the appeal rules have been 
absolutely ignored and that man has no remedy. Suppose an employee 
does influence somebody, say, a Member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
that somebody approaches a higher official and that higher official inter¬ 
feres in the master and says <f I cannot alter the order". Now, say, some 
body else interferes. The railway official thinks that the man is becoming 
a nuisance and he is told: “If you are not satisfied, the remedy is in your 
hands. You can resign". But suppose a subordinate succeeds, i.e., he 
appeals to the Railway Board or to the Viceroy, and the Railway Board 
makes inquiry. I know they have done so in some cases, I can vouch for 
that myself. They find that the punishment awarded to an employee has 
been excessive or wrong. What happens to that man? I say this with great 
restraint and pain, but, I say this with justification and with all respect. 
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(I am thankful to say that it does not happen so often now.) I say, that 
man’s life is made a veritable Hell. He is made to feel that he has scored 
and I know a case in which a man has been made to feel that. The man ab* - 
solutely resigns in disgust. Now, I am happy to say that these things do not 
happen so often with the present Bailway Board. I take my hat off to , 
the present Bailwav Member for the just wav in which he handles most | 
cases. Indeed he has gone out of his way to help such cases as he said ■ 
on the floor of this House, but this has happened. These men are still 
suffering this injustice and there must be a remedy for this. The remedy- 
is in the hands of the Bailway Board. The Bailway Agents 
say that discipline must be maintained and the prestige of the railway 
official must be maintained at all costs. I agree, but this discipline • 
is being carried too far, often to the extent of saying “Brutus has spoken. 
Let no dog bark”. But is that the way of running a commercial under¬ 
taking such as our railways ? What is the result ? The result today is that 
the men are dissatisfied. I am not talking of any particular community. 

I am talking from my wide experience of railway matters. What is the 
remedy? I say to the Bailway Board, “Overhaul the appeal rules. 
Improve them and make your Agents obey these rules”. I know railway 
employees have now a better chance of getting redress, but this is not 
enough. We in this House have frequently defeated Government on the 
question of a demand for a Complaints or Grievance Committee. We have 
asked the Government to have some such Department attached either to 
each railway or to have an additional Member of the Bailway Board em¬ 
ployed exclusively for the settlement of appeals from State Bailway 
employees. I am not referring to petty appeals. I am referring to im¬ 
portant appeals on which a man’s bread and butter depend. Let there 
be a complaints or an inquiry department in every railway and to that depart¬ 
ment let the settlement of these matters be relegated. I do believe that 
if the appeal rules are so radically modified or improved, so that every em¬ 
ployee may feel a real sense of security of service, this motion, moved by my 
Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin, will have served a very useful purpose. In 
conclusion, I would like to emphasize this fact. I have indulged in some 
home truths today. I have done so with no disrespect to the Bailway 
Board, for I again repeat that I have received courtesy and every attention 
to do justice to the matters I have brought to their notice, and so I hope 
the Bailway Board will take my remarks in .the right spirit. To prove my 
facts, let the Railway Board call upon the Agents to report the numbers 
of appeals that have been upheld, by the higher authorities, and, lastly, 
to see that justice to the employees is not subordinated to upholding the 
prestige, the isrnsab of the officer. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, I shall be as brief as possible, as I find 
many of my non-official colleagues are getting up to speak. I will confine 
myself exactly to the description given here, namely, “the system of 
appeals”. My friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, has clearly shown how 
this system requires improvement and revision. The railway organisation 
is a very big organisation. It employs a large number of people, both 
labourers and clerks as well as subordinate men. All of them come under 
the constant supervision of their superior officers who often times err on 
the side of discipline and who are sometimes inclined to listen to reports 
which have no leg to stand upon. I do not propose to take up individual 
cases and I know a large number of them; nor do I propose to approve; 
of the description which probably Colonel Gidney gave in regard to the. 
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State Railways. I do not think that description is altogether non-appli- 
cable to the Company-managed railways. I believe there is more difficulty 
in the Company-managed railways than in the State-managed railways. 
4 ‘Seething discontent’* was the description by Colonel Gidney. There is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the employees in the Company-managed 
railways. Drastic action is not so frequently taken as it is sometimes 
quickly taken without adequate inquiry or on the prejudice of certain of 
the officers of the railways. I shall tell you how this prejudice works. It 
is a very sad thing to say or to go- into particular cases on the floor of this 
House. This prejudice can work against a very honest and very efficient 
employee, I regret to say, even on political grounds. If he has a relation 
who is an advanced politician holding advanced view’s and who sometimes 
stays with him or had stayed with him in the past, a prejudice is created 
against him. That man is persecuted almost to the extent of leaving the 
-railway. There is no other alternative. I do not want to give any case. 

Now, then take the case of the labour employees and labour disputes. 
Probably my friend, Mr. Joshi, would develop it on some other occasion 
showing how these labour disputes come up, how they are settled, how 
sometimes an appeal is necessary either by the labour men directly or 
through their accredited agencies. Even among labour employees, some¬ 
times there occurs “seething discontent”, resulting strikes, but her© I 
must say that in the case of the Madras labour dispute about which I £ut 
a large number of questions in the House, the Government very promptly 
interfered and I must also say that the Agent of the Madras Railway 
equally promptly looked up their grievances. Of course there was an 
interval of disturbance, but he looked up their grievances and tried to 
conciliate them so far as he could. 

Sir, I should not take much of the time of the House. I spoke in a 
very general way, but I would ask the Honourable the Railway Member, 
if possible, to instruct all the Company-managed railways to be a little 
more generous in regard to dealing with their employees, especially those 
Employees with whom they are dissatisfied, and in the matter of appeals. 

SaMdur Lai£ Brij SCishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, the system of appeals is a standing grievance in the Railway 
Department. The appeals are really no appeals. In the existing system, 
the manner of appointment pis not so objectionable as the manner of 
listening to appeals. In practice, the authority responsible for the dismis¬ 
sal of servants is also the authority for disposing of appeals. Practically 
the same clerk, on whose initial note dismissal orders are issued, also 
writes the note on the application for appeal. This method of appeals 
ha<s produced a great dissatisfaction amongst the staff, both subordinates 
and officers. It is, therefore, highly desirable that a Special Officer with 
necessary assistants and staff should be appointed at the Agent’s office to 
listen to all theae appeals. The appeals of the officers may either be 
heard by the Public Service Commission or by the Railway Board, in 
the latter case a Special Officer should be appointed at the railway who 
should not be eligible to any other appointment in the Railway Depart¬ 
ment. The application for appeals should be forwarded departmentally, 
but the Department should not be empowered to withhold the, appeals. 

It happens, and hot infrequently, that the appeals of employees are 
withheld for indefinite time by the immediate, authority and they are not 
forwarded to superior officers. The poor employees are very much handi¬ 
capped. Even if the appeals are forwarded, then there exists no branch 
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in the Agent’s office to deal with them. The usual practice is that the 
appeal is sent back to the officer who passed the dismissal or punishment 
order. This officer forwards it to his own head of the branch concerned, 
who, in his turn, sends it to the clerk on whose initial note the dismissal or 
punishment order was issued. The same clerk writes a note on the appeal 
that he sees no reason whatever to interfere. This note goes up to the 
Agent’s office and then comes down again to the poor employee. It 
moves up and down four times, but not a single man in the whole channel 
ever, reads the appeal or looks into the case except the, clerk who had the 
file with him. Unless a special department is organised, I am afraid, 
nothing can be done. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen (Presidency Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to* support the motion moved by my friend, Dr. Zia- 
uddin Ahmad. I quite admit that the rules relating to appeals as are 
to be found on paper are quite all right, but so far as the observance 
of those rules is concerned, it is nothing more than a mere eye-wash. My 
Honourable friend, Sardar Sant Singh, just now cited a case in which 
the victim preferred his appeal five times, and in the course of his speech 
my Honourable, friend exclaimed: “I do not know how many times 
these men are allowed to prefer their appeals!” My answer to his ex¬ 
clamation would be: “practically not even one worth the name”. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin, in answer to B!r. Ziauddin’s state¬ 
ment, said that if an appeal ever went to the Railway Board, it was heard 
by the Railway Board, but I beg to submit that the word “if” is very 
significant; practically speaking, it is on very rare occasions that an 
appeal is allowed to come before, the Railway Board. On the present oc¬ 
casion I will be speaking specially of one particular Division, viz., the 
Dinapore Division. During recent years, there have been a very large 
number of discharges. I have collected here more than a dozen, though 
I am not going to tire this House at this fag end of the day by citing 
them all. I shall cite only two or three instances out of them. In none 
of these cases has a regular course of appeal been allowed, and even if an 
appeal has been allowed, the decision made, by the higher authorities haB 
never been given effect to. 

] will cite the case of Mr. H. N. Sinha, Head Master of the Dinapore 
Railway School, who was discharged by the Committee. The Divisional 
Superintendent refused an interview to him and his appeal was rejected 
by the Agent. Sir George Rainy ordered his re-appointment, but after 
his retirement, the orders were ignored by the Agent on the false plea 
that he had attained the age limit, although he was 53 years of age at 
the time, of his discharge , and 54 years of age when Sir George Rainy 
passed orders. (Hear, hear.) There has never been an age limit for 
school teachers, and long after the discharge of Mr. Sinha* the head Per¬ 
sian teacher of the Dinapore School retired at the age of 70 years. 
(Laughter.) This illustrates what has been said by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Henry Gidney, that the Railway Board is not to be held responsible; 
it is the Agent and his subordinates that are really responsible. But I 
am not prepared, Sir, to absolve the Railway Board of their responsi¬ 
bility also. They should be more zealous in safeguarding the rights and 
privileges of their subordinate officers. 

The next case which I shall narrate is that of P. Bharthi, Guard- The 
details of this case have appeared in the railwayman’s paper named the 
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Mazdoor of the 28th October. I have prepared a brief summary of the 
case and I think it would be worth while to go through it in one or two 
minutes so that the procedure which was followed in this case, can be 
appreciated by Honourable Members. This gentleman applied for privi¬ 
lege leave for only one, or two days, but the application was refused by 
the Station Master, Gaya. He sent a private telegram to the Divisional 
Superintendent as is usually done in all cases of emergency. Leave was 
granted, but Mr. N. K. Misra, Assistant Superintendent of Transporta¬ 
tion, issued a* warning to him for sending a wire direct to the Divisional 
Superintendent. He applied for an interview with the Divisional Superin¬ 
tendent regarding N. JL Misra J s warning. He was then, as a result of 
this, eailed bj Mr. N. K. Misra “ Badmash ” and “rascal*’ in the presence 
of Mr. G. F. Misra. His statement was submitted. The warning was 
confirmed by Mr. Misra, and he was told “nobody will protect you; not 

even the Secretary of State for India”. He was then suspended 

through a letter signed by B. V. Varma, Assistant Staff Superintendent 
whc signed fo? the D. S. I want to draw the attention of this House to 
the fact that he was suspended by one B. V. Varma who signed for the 
Divisional Superintendent. Bharthi explained the matter to the Divisional 
Superintendent. The Divisional Superintendent pressed for an apology and 
the withdrawal of allegations. The apology was made, but it was not 
regarded as wholly satisfactory. Charge sheet received before any inquiry 
was held. Asked to show cause “why your services should not be dis¬ 
pensed with** for indiscipline. Explanation submitted, but served with 
notice of discharge without any reply to the explanation submitted. 
Appeal to the Agent withheld by the D. S. (This is the point I should 
like to press.) Then, appeal to D. S. filed jvithout any reply. What 
were the grounds for withholding the appeal by the D. S. to the Agent? 
The facts are these. The discharge order is made, by one Mr. B. V. Varma 
who signs foi the D, S. The D. S. sees that the man has a right to 
appeal to the Agent, because the rule says: 

“Subject to the exception provided for in rule 10, an appeal from an order of 
discharge or dismissal shall lie only to the authority next above the officer passing 
the order. ” 

So } when the Divisional Superintendent is the officer who practically 
passes the order, an appeal must lie to the Agent. But the Divisional 
Superintendent is not inclined to allow the man to go further. For all 
practical purposes the Divisional Superintendent and his staff play the 
part of autocrats in their offices- So he had recourse to a device. He 
says that the order of discharge was made not by Mr. Varma, who had 
signed for the Divisional Superintendent, but it was made by a third man, 
one Mr. Hamid. Sir, when I sign for somebody, can it be held that 
Sir Henry Gidney has signed it ? .From commonsense and from the prac¬ 
tice that obtains* in all public offices, it is a well known fact that tbe 
person for whom the signature is made is really intended to be the person 
making that signature. If it is held to have been signed by Mr. Varma, 
then the order of discharge is to be regarded as void, because the rule 
says: 

“No officer lower than an officer of the senior scale or corresponding rank may 
pass an order of discharge.” 

It is for this reason, i.e., to avoid this difficulty, that the Divisional 
Superintendent had recourse to a device and said that neither Mr. Varma, 
. “ nor he himself signed the order, but it was signed by Mr. Hamid. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: How did this third man come in? 

Bandit Satyendra Nath Sen: That is a mystery which I could not 
solve. I approached one of the Members of the Railway Board who has 
since been nominated a Member of this House. I was very cordially re¬ 
ceived by him as my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has often 
been received, but the matter is still exactly in the same position as it 
was then. Sweet words were of no avail. He was kind enough to make 
an inquiry. He wrote to the Agent and simply repeated to me what the 
Agent had said in reply. This is the reply that was given: 

“In Guard Bharthi’s case, the original order of discharge by the Transportation 
Officer of the Division, a copy of which has been forwarded to the Board by the 
Agent/’ 

In the previous paragraph, he says: 

“All letters from a Divisional Superintendent on the Eas-t Indian Bailway issue as 
from the Divisional Superintendent either signed by himself or by some officer under 
his control for the Divisional Superintendent/’ 

This, I should submit, is an astounding statement- If an authorised 
agent of Mr. Colvin receives a payment from one of his creditors and signs 
for Mr. Colvin, can Mr. Colvin deny that the payment has been really 
made? I think he, cannot. 

KCr. Q. P. Cqlvin: Sir, I should like to make some remarks with regard 
to the case of Guard Bharthi about whom my Honourable friend has been 
speaking, because I dealt with his case. 

Ktr. Presided (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member can speak when Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen has finished 
his speech unless he wants to make a brief personal explanation. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Sir, there have been so many cases and 
so many Honourable Members have been interested in them that more 
than 50 per cent of the questions put in this House relate to railway 
matters. I have given notice of such questions very often and if they 
are allowed, my Honourable friend, Mr. P. R. Eau, gives a very short 
answer often consisting of one short sentence, viz., “I have called for 
certain information which will be laid on the table in due course’\ In 
this way, ihe avoids supplementary questions and their grievances cannot 
be ventilated-. 

Mr. p. R. Jlajr. Sir, I must protest against that insinuation. The Hon¬ 
ourable Member should remember that when questions are asked, the 
information has got to be obtained from the railways for which ten days 
are allowed which is not sufficient in many cases. If Honourable Mem- 
bars will ask only for information which is within my personal know¬ 
ledge, I shall certainly give it to them and reply to supplementary 
questions to the best of my knowledge. 

Honourable Members: Why don’t you get the order changed? 

Mr. P» R. Rajx: If you, Sir, are pleased to change the order and give 
us more time, I shall be pleased to obtain the, necessaiy information and 
answer any supplementary questions that I may be in a position to . 
answer. 
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Pandit Satyendra Nath. Sen: I have almost finished my speech, Sir. 
My grievance is that the rules of appeal are all right, but in most cases 
.* an appeal is treated as a/ mere formality which it was never intended to 
be. In the rules it has been clearly laid down that * ‘in no case and in no 
. sense is an appeal to be treated as a mere, formality”. So I say that the 
appeal should be listened to and there should be no insecurity of the 
service of the railway employees. 

Mr. 0. P. Colvin: Sir, I have only a very few words to say in con¬ 
nection with the case of Guard Bharthi with which my Honourable friend 
w*as dealing just now. My Honourable friend said that, in the misuse of 
1 the appeal rules, he did, not hold the Board to blame, but he held the 
. administrations to blame. But this particular case is an example in 
which I cannot agree with what he has said. In this case, the guard 
had no right of appeal to the. Bailway Board. My Honourable friend had 
.written to the Board about this case and he interviewed me and 1 agreed 
as a* special case that I would examine the matter. A report was called 
for from the East Indian Bail way and the original papers also were called 
for. I went through them carefully, and I came to the conclusion that 
the Administration had been perfectly right in the disciplinary action 
which they had taken regarding this guard. I explained this personally to 
my Honourable friend. It is, therefore, an instance of a case in which 
the Administration was right and not wrong in the action that they took. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: But how will my Honourable friend ex¬ 
plain the novel procedure that the signature made for the Divisional 
Superintendent does not mean that it was his signature ? 

Mr. O. P. Colvin: I do not propose to go into that question now. I 
explained it to the Honourable Member when he saw me. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): I am very 
glad, Sir, that an opportunity has been given to me on this occasion to ex¬ 
press my views, because many questions are. put by me in this House with 
regard to the rights of appeal by railway employees. Sir, I do not in the 
least agree with my learned friend, Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen, that the 
railway rules with regard to the appeals are all right. They are not. 
They are' antiquated rules and ought to be revised- They are the rules 
which do not show where rightly appeals should lie and where they should 
not. Only the other day, this question cropped up here, and I asked 
the Honourable the Financial Commissioner to say whether be had revised 
the rules and whether he had gone through them. The reply was: “Find 
the rules in the Library and see for yourself”. But, Sir, I may go and see 
for myself, but may I ask when were these rules framed and whether 
they have been revised afterwards, especially after so many instances have 
been given in this House to show that this appellate power which lies 
with the. Bailway Board lies only in exceptional cases and that it lies 
almost in ,all cases with the Agents. I have nothing to say adversely 
to the remarks of my Honourable and gallant friend, Colonel Gidney, 
for whom I have admiration. I have no enmity against him, I have no 
.envy, but he himself may have envy. He said that the Board had been 
sympathetic and that the Board , had always shown him courtesy and 
that was how he managed to get redr f ess at their hands. That may be 
^ personal influence. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am sorry to interrupt my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, but I deny having said that. What I said was that I* 
always received courteous treatment from the Railway Board and parti¬ 
cularly from the Bailway Board as it exists today and the Honourable 
Member in charge of Bailways. I never said that I received satisfaction 
in all cases I represented to the Bailway Board. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In my humble opinion, it amounts to the, same 
thing that I said. My Honourable friend did not put the whole , case 
before the House. The whole case is this. I have at present in my 
possession representations by Anglo-Indian guards, Anglo-Indian Assist¬ 
ant Controllers and Anglo-Indian Travelling Ticket Examiners, all of them 
telling me that they have not been getting justice. 

An Honourable Member: Not getting justice from Colonel Gidney. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai; I cannot say whether my Honourable and 
gallant friend, Colonel Gidney, has put forward the case of all his ag¬ 
grieved Anglo-Indians before the Bailway Board; if he had done, so? he 
would have condemned the Bailway Board. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That supports me. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Honourable and gallant Member may 
have been successful in getting a few grievances redressed, and he thereby 
feels flattered over that. But, Sir, we see men of his own community 
coming to us,—the Indian Members of the Assembly—and telling us ail, 
their grievances. I may submit to the House that I make no distinction 
between Indians and Anglo-Indians. (Applause.) When they ask for 
redress, I help them as much as lies in my power. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I can show my Honourable friend 
many cases in which I have gladly taken up the cause of Indians and 
obtained redress for them. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Then, we are both on the same platform. I 
have no time, otherwise I would have dilated on this point. My com¬ 
plaints are chiefly these. The rules ought to be revised. The rules are 
not adequate. They are such that many of the powers have been decen¬ 
tralised to the' Agents. The Agent is given, so to say, a blank cheque 
and he is asked to decide in whatever way he likes- My second complaint 
is that the Board has to see whether those rules are in fact and in 
effect strictly followed by the Divisional Officers and ihe Agents. My 
third complaint is that the non-interference by the Bailway Board ought 
to be condemned. Whenever we come to this House with complaints 
against the Bailway Administration, we are told that the matter is 
within the competence of the Agent, and the Eailway Board sits without 
doing anything in the matter. In all the Departments of the Government 
of India, justice, requires that there ought to be an appeal, a second 
appeal and lastly a revision. Is there any such revisional power under 
these rules? Government have invariably answered that there is no 
revisional nower in the Bailway Board, not even any power of superin¬ 
tendence, they say. I must say in this connection, however, that it is 
very good of the Members of the Bailway Board that we do get replies 
when we send cases to them for their consideration. Sometimes the Rail¬ 
way Board send for the papers, but they are not required to do so under;- 
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‘ the rules. They may or may not send for them. Just recently I sent 
up one case to my Honourable friend, Mr. Colvin? and I drew his atten- 
' tion to the case of certain people who were discharged by the Agent on 
account of defective eye-sight of a particular standard. According to the 
f rules, as I read them, and my Honourable friend also knows the rules, 
whenever people are discharged from the railways on account of defective 
eye-sight, they have to be given some other appointment where they can 
work with the eye-sight they then possess. I referred to the case of one 
. Thakur Has, a station master on bhe North Western Bailway, and there 
was the case of another man too. I pointed out to the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber, Mr. Colvin, that under the rules persons, who were prematurely 
retired on account of defective sight should be given some other appoint¬ 
ment and also be entitled to passes if so retired. I must say, in fairness 
’ to my Honourable friend, that ‘he gave me a courteous reply, but lie 
result was the same, namely, that the matter was said to be within the 
' competence of the Agent. I say that the Hail way Board are an impotent 
body so far as the acts of the Agents are concerned. I, therefore, submit 
that the policy followed by the Bailway Board of non-interference with 
the acts of the Agents should be modified and the rules should be revised 
in that regard. If the Honourable the Bailway Member has got much 
work, I would suggest that he should take one or two Members of this 
House in consultation and then see whether the rules require revision or 
not. There should also be a provision for powers of superintendence* If 
the roles were revised in that direction, we would not get the sort of 
replies that we get now from the Government. There is that recent in¬ 
stance of one Mr. Yarma who had taken upon himself the business of 
signing for D. S- and the trouble arose as to whose 
signature it should be taken to be for an appeal. I may say that in the 
Karachi Division every day such business is carried on by the Personal 
Assistant. In the House I gave to the Honourable Member a represen¬ 
tation of the clerks showing that great harm has been done to them by 
the Personal Assistant because he generally withholds the appeals to the 
D. S. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad; Was that Personal Assistant a' Muhamma¬ 
dan or a Hindu? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Whether a Muhammadan or a Hindu is no 
point. You heard the instance of a Hindu, and this is of a Muhammadan. 
There is no question of communalism here. I know that the Honourable 
Member, though dressed as a nationalist, always talks of communalism. 
The, facts are there and my Honourable friend could verify these him¬ 
self. I would appeal to my Honourable friend to discontinue this attitude 
of Hindu versus Muslim and to disabuse himself of this idea, because 
this kind of quarrel amongst us has given the Government a handle to 
answer questions on the floor of the Assembly in the manner they do at 
present, with the result that many grievances are not redressed. Be- 

verting to what I was saying, what happened was that an appeal was 

sent to the D. S. at Karachi. He refused to entertain this 

appeal and asked the party to go to the Personal Assistant who 
had made the order. When they went to -the Personal Assistant, he 
, withheld the appeal- Is this justice ? In such cases the aggrieved party 
cannot go to the Agent, because they cannot get direct representation, 
’and when we come to this House to represent their grievances* we are 
told, “the matters are within the competence of the Agents”. Besides 
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there are matiiy questions which are disallowed by the Assembly Depart¬ 
ment as pertaining to individual persons. Riven if some questions are 
admitted, the difficulty of getting satisfactory rephes from the Govern¬ 
ment arises. I submit it is a very hard case, and the rules 
require to be changed for giving more power of supervision to the Hallway 
Board, and the policy of non-interference should end. 

i 

Tfae Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, I think I may begin by assur¬ 
ing the House that we on this side are as anxious as Honourable Members 
opposite to see that fair, equitable and just treatment is meted out to 
the employees of the railways. We recognise that no Administration can 
be successful unless the rank and hie of its employees feel that tney can 
be sure of getting fail’ and just treatment. In regard to this particular 
matter. Sir, I feel some difficulty, because certain Members have expressed 
the view that the rules are perfectly all right, but it is the administration 
of ,'the rules that is wrong; others on the other hand have attacked the rules 
themselves. I should like at the outset to draw the attention of the House- 
to one fact and that is that it would be utterly impossible, without courting 
the breakdown of the Administration, to permit appeals on any larger 
scale to the Hallway Board. The House will, I am sure, realise that when 
we are dealing, on State-managed railways, with something like 400,000 
employees, it would be utterly impossible for us to enlarge the opportunities 
for appeal of employees to the Railway Board. They have, as a matter of 
fact, under the rules, a right of appeal to the Railway Board in the most 
serious eases: that is to say, cases in which dismissal entails forfeiture of 
their provident fund. 

Now, Sir, we come to the question of the manner in which the Railway 
Administrations work the appeal rules. I understood my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Lalchand Navairai, who, I gathered from what he , has said, 
has supplanted my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, as the representa¬ 
tive of the Anglo-Indian community (Laughter) and as the custodian of 
their rights (Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: “Question.”).—I merely 
said that I gathered that from what he said,—I understood my Honourable 
friend to suggest that there should be not merely second appeals, but that 
the field of appeal should be enlarged still further. I can assure my 
Honourable friend that we should have to have a very much enlarged 
Railway Board if we acceded to a suggestion of that description. Nor 
do I feel that any useful purpose would thereby be served. I can 
assure him that there have been many cases in which though the actual 
rules did not permit of an appeal to the Railway Board, nevertheless, 
in view of the representations made to the Railway Board and because 
the Railway Board are desirous of seeing that these rules are really worked 
properly in practice, they have called for papers and have gone into them. 

Mrvl^ctoand Navairai: I gave an instance of that myself. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Quite so, and I can tell my Hon¬ 
ourable friend something more. I myself have, on more than one occa¬ 
sion, despite the fact that no appeal lay to me, called for the papers and 
gone into them. And I should like to say that in all cases,—there have 
not been many, I admit, so far as I am concerned I cannot call to my 
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recollection more than perhaps two such cases in which I myself have 
looked into the papers,—but I can say that on all these occasions the 
Board and I were satisfied that the Agent had gone vrith the utmost care 
into the details o£ the cases concerned- 

Now, Sir, in regard to the rules themselves I should like to say that 
the rules are not antediluvian and antiquated as suggested by my friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai. They were issued in 1929 after a discussion 
which my predecessor had with the All-India Railwaymen's Federa¬ 
tion. Later on, the All India Railwavmen’s Federation made 
further suggestions, and, as a result of those suggestions, the rules were 
again revised in 1930 and they stand today in the form which was decided 
on after the consultation with the Federation on that occasion. Certain 
further amendments are at present under consideration of the Board; 
and I trust, Sir, that as a result of the further consideration which these 
rules are now undergoing, the staff may get further protection. T cannot 
undertake to guarantee that officers on the railway wdll have no cause for 
complaint in future. All T can assure the House is that the Bailway 
Board have definitely on occasions mad e inquiries, I have personally gone 
into matters myself on more than one occasion and on those occasions 
we Lave had no prima facie evidence that appeals were not being pro* 
perlv dealt with. I hope, Sir, in view of what I have said in regard to 
the fact that the rules are being re-considered, my Honourable friend will 
withdraw his motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I never intended to bring any reflection on 
anv of the raihvav officers here or on the running lines, many of whom 
are mv personal friends. I knew’ that there are certain grievances among 
the employees which are genuine grievances- No doubt they are vour em¬ 
ployees. hut thev are our voters (Laughter), and it is impossible for us, in 
the discharge of our public duties, not to pay attention to their genuine 
grievances w’hieh are creating feelings of insecurity. But, in view 7, of the 
assurance given by the Railway Member, I beg leave of the House to 
withdraw my motion* 

The out motion was, bv leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Condition of State Railway Press Employees . 

Mr. S, C. Mitra: Sir, X Leg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Bailwav Board* be reduced by Bs. 100.” 
to discuss the condition of the State Railway Press employees. My pur¬ 
pose is to draw’ the attention of the Railway Authorities to the* grave 
situation in the Railway Press in Calcutta. Thev have submitted many 
memorials and the facts am well known to the Railway Board, hut un¬ 
fortunately thev have not still been favoured with any replv. Within the 
two or three minutes that are at my disposal, T w r ish to deal with the main 
points. Their first complaint is about the delav in the payment of sa-larv; 
the second complaint is that promotions and increments are often with¬ 
held arbitrarily; the third is that operatives are often summarily dismissed 
or fined on flimsy grounds; fourthly, the members of the Association are 
unnecessarily harassed: and, fifthly, grant of passes is delayed. They 
prim that there should be only one grade with a graduated scale of pay 
and an efficiency bar at a certain stage, and that. increments and promo¬ 
tions should be automatic according to a time-scale; that all the industrial 
staff, such as compositors, binders, maebinemen, etc,, .should get %l\ leavq 
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benefits like the clerical and subordinate supervising staff of the Press’." 
and that their status should be the same as that of the superior non-work-, 
shop staff of the railway; that all persons demoted in the press should be 
immediately placed in their former posts and pay; that the salary of the 
operatives should be paid on the first date of the month. 

The main grievance is that the several State Railway Presses were 
amalgamated with a view to effecting retrenchment, and what we find 
is that though the mechanical workers and the artisans have been retrench¬ 
ed to a great extent, there has been actually an addition to the superior 
staff. Different reasons were given by the authorities at different times. 
In 1931, there was a heavy retrenchment. Mr. Mackenzie, the Deputy 
Superintendent of the East Indian Railway Press, stated in a deposition t 
before the Court of Inquiry in 1931: | 

“The reason for discharge was to comply with the recommendations of Mr. A. F. 
Salter appointed as Special Officer to inquire into the scheme of reorganising the, 
printing office. There was no other reason in January.” 

Rut the Court of Inquiry found that the reason was not true. The 
number of operatives actually in the staff was much less than that re-, 
commended by Mr. Salter and all the press workers, who appealed to 
the Court, were reinstated, and the Court remarked that— 

“thefie men have a genuine grievance in having been retrenched.” 

But numerous others who could not appeal in time through ignor¬ 
ance were not reinstated. 

Again, there was another retrenchment in 1932, and the reason given 
was that the work had decreased considerably. But it was pointed out 
that, not only had the work not decreased, but on several occasions the 
operatives had to work overtime and services of men from other depart¬ 
ments had to be requisitioned to cope with the work. But, in spite of 
this fact, the poor workers were not reinstated. 

Then, again, in 1983, another retrenchment took place. This time the 
plea was that it was an economic measure. To run the Press more econo* 
micallv, it was necessary to reorganise the Press, and, as a step towards 
it, both the Eastern Bengal Railway Press and the East Indian Railway 
Press had to go amalgamated, and, as a consequence, many of the staff 
were found to be surplus. But this economic reorganisation did not 
touch the highly paid supervising and clerical staffs of both the presses, 
all of whom found provision in the amalgamated Press. But unfortu- 
natelv the economv demanded the sacrifice of about 40 operatives whose 
total income would not have exceeded Rs. 1,200 a year—a sum less 
than the pay of a Superintendent or a Deputy Superintendent .... 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: T do not want to interrupt the 
Honourable Member's speech; but bis speed is so great that I cannot 
follow him. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: I know, Sir, that all the facts are before the Rail¬ 
way Authorities; and, if he wishes, the Honourable Member is still in a 
position to sav that he will give sympathetic consideration to the matter. 
Sir, I move.’ 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmubhnm Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: ' 

"That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by R.s. 100.”* ' 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, this is not a case in which 
an appeal lies to the Hallway Board; but I can assure my Honourable 
friend that, in view of the very special circumstances of this ease, the 
Railway Board will look into the matter. : 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I beg leave of the House to withdraw the 
motion, in view of the assurance given. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

First Class Railway Station for Cuttack. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board’ be reduced by Rs. 100”—(First 
class Railway Station for Cuttack, which is going to be the Capital of the new 
Province of Orissa.) 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra; Sir, I support the motion brought for¬ 
ward by my Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, mv Honourable friend has 
shown no grounds for his motion, and I regret, therefore, I am not able 
to give him any satisfactory reply. 

Mr. B. Das: If the Honourable the Hallway Member would become 
the Governor of my Province,—Orissa—he would know the grounds on 
which I moved my motion, as he will have to descend steps holding 
the handle bars of carriages. Haised platform and a first class station 
are required. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 
question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Railway Board* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 

question is: 

“That a snm not exceeding Rs. 8,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

5 f.m. Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Railway 

Board*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 2— Audit, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,95,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defrav the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. - 


Demand No. 3—Miscellaneous Expenditure.* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv)': The 
question is: *’ 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,60,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course- of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous expenditure’,” 

The motiop yras adopted, r ? , * 
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Demand No. 4 —Refunds 

Mr.. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 12,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Refund's’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 5—Payments to Indian States and Companies. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,37,00.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Payments to Indian States 
and Companies’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-A— Working Expenses—Maintenance of Structural 

Works* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,45,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Mainten¬ 
ance of Structural Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-B—Working Expenses—Maintenance and Supply of 

Locomotive Power. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 16,61,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the 
yea* ending the 31st day of'March, 1935 in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Mainten¬ 
ance and Supply of Locomotive Power’.” 

i 

The motion wars adopted. 


Demand No. 6-C—Working Expenses—Maintenance of Carriage and 

Wagon Stock- 

Mr. President (The Honourable S ft Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question la: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5.63.75,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of pavment during the 
year ending the 31st dav of March. 1935, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses—Main ten. 
ance of Carriage and Wagon Stock’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 6-D—Working Expenses—Maintenance of Perry Steamers 

and Harbours. 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 27,45,000 be granted to the Grovemor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘ Working Expenses—Mainten¬ 
ance of Perry Steamers and Harbours’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-E—Working Expenses—Expenses of Traffic Depart¬ 
ment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

9 ) 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 10,30,75,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Expenses 
of Traffic Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-F—Working Expenses—Expenses of General Depart¬ 
ments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,58,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Expenses 
of General Departments’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-G—Working Expenses—Miscellaneous Expenses. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,07,90,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of' ‘Working Expenses—Miscel¬ 
laneous Expenses’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 6-H—Working Expenses—Electric Service Department- 

• Mr. President (The Hano*arable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Question ia: 

“That a sum hot exceeding Rs. 1,17,30,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Electric 
Service Department’.” * , \ 

The motion was adopted, * ' ' ’ f 
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Demand No. 7—Working Expenses—Appropriation to Depreciation 

Fund. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is; 

“That a s>um not exceeding Re. 13,65,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the, 31st day? of March, 1935, in respect of Working Expenses—Appropria¬ 
tion to Depreciation Fund’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 8—Interest Charges. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That* a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,83,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 

year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest Charges*.V 

'The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 9—-Temporary Withdrawals prom Depreciation Fund- 

Mr. President (The Honourable' Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: ■ 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,33,22,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the .charges which will come in course of payment during the 

year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Temporary Withdrawals from 
Depreciation Fund*.** ' 

- The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 11—New Construction. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding R s . 11,00,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘New Construction*.” * 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 12—Open Line Works. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

• n „3 at + a ff n0t +1 ?* Ce ? ding 13,22,00 000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conneil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment durine the 
year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Open Line Works*.** ^ 

■ the motion was adopted. 

26th h rebrS W 1934 en adj ° Umed ti!l Eleven of tb(! on Monday, the 
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Monday , 26th February , 1934. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBER SWORN. 

Mr. Kodikal Sanjiva Row, M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Delay in the Burnishing of Results of Earnings by the Railway 
Clearing Accounts Office. 

258. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that the 
net results of earnings have been furnished by the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office late bv about a week during the last four or five months, 
due to which accounts of the other railways w r ere delayed, and that the 
object of early closing of accounts has been nullified? 

(b) Will Government please state the reasons for the delay? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (6). I understand that there has been some 
delay in communicating the net results of earnings varying from two days 
to a week and that it was due to the abnormal number of absentees in 
September, October and November, 1933, on account of Malaria. 

Peons kept by certain Officers of the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office for their Private Work. 

259. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that certain officers of 
the Railway Clearing Accounts Office are keeping one or two peons and 
chowkidars'for their private use in their bungalows? 

Mr. P. It. Ran: The reply is in the negative. 

Arrears of Work in the Railway Clearing Accounts Offtce. 

260. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: (a) Is it a fact that 
work in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office is falling into arrears? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the reasons for it, and the 
action taken to set the matter right? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and (6). I am informed that there are some slight 
arrears due chiefly to the large number of absentees on account of malaria 
in the last quarter of 1933. The Director is taking steps to reduce this 
and no special action on the part of Government is called for; u f ; 

( 1365 ) a 
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Officers in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office having no 
Experience op Traffic Accounts. 

261. *Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: Is it a fact that most of the 
officers employed in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office have had no¬ 
past experience of Traffic Accounts? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: No. 

. Indianisation of the Indian Air Force. . 

262. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Will Government 1 
be pleased to state what steps, if any, they have taken to Indianize the 
Indian Air Force ? 

(b) What is the total expenditure incurred on the Indian Air Force ? 

(c) Is it a fact that a substantial part of the amount budgeted for the 
maintenance of the Indian Air Force at. Karachi is employed for purposes, 
of the Royal Air Force at Karachi ? 

(d) What are the total amounts which are disbursed respectively in the 
shape of salaries to Europeans and Indians in the Indian Air Force ? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The Indian Air Force by its constitution 
is an entirely Indian service. 

(b) The progress of expenditure on the Indian Air Force has been as 
follows: 

Rs. 

1930- 31 .......... 43,000 

1931- 32 . 1,16,000 

1932- 33 .. 2,54,000 

The estimated expenditure for the current year is Rs. 6,00,000 and for 
next year Rs. 9,34,000. 

(c) No: rather the reverse: part of the money provided for Royal Air 
Force purposes has been used to equip the Indian Air Force. 

(d) There are no Europeans in the Indian Air Force: there are only a 
few Royal Air Force officers and men lent for instructional duties: and 
these will gradually be withdrawn. 

Discontent among the Apprentice-Meohanios in the Indian Air 

Force. 

263. *Mr. Muhammad Muazzam Sahib Bahadur: (a) Are Government 
aware that there is a growing dissatisfaction in the country as a result of 
the harsh treatment accorded to the Indian staff, .such as apprentice- 
mechanics and others in the Indian Air Force? ■ 

(b) Is it a fact that as many as ten to twelve apprentice-mechanics 
were discharged a year or so after recruitment ? 

(c) Has the number been since replaced and if not, why not ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the apprentice-mechanics were recruited through 
the Railway Board, and that this practice is now given up ? If so, what 
is the agency through which future recruitments will be made? 

( 0 ) Are Government aware that the present state of discontent among' 
the apprentice-mechanics serving at Karachi is such that they prefer to,* 
obtain a discharge from service? 
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(/) Are Government aware that the authorities concerned have failed to 
hold the annual examination for the last batch of apprentice-mechanics 
and as such they are kept back from the promotions which they would have 
otherwise earned? 

(i g ) Are Government aware that the attitude of the authorities at the 
Karachi Air Base towards the Indian staff in the Indian Air Force has 
created the impression that sooner or later the Indian element would be 
pronounced incompetent for Air Force services? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Government are not aware of the dis¬ 
satisfaction referred to. 

(b) Yes: they were discharged because they refused when called upon 
to carry out the conditions which they accepted on enrolment. 

(c) Yes. 

(i d ) The earlier apprentices were recruited by the Royal Air Force 
authorities with the assistance of the Railway Board, but all recruiting 
arrangements are now in the hands of the Air Fcffce authorities themselves. 

(e) No. 

( f ) There has been some delay due to service reasons, but the date of 
promotion of those who pass will not be affected thereby. 

(g) Certainly not. Every endeavour is being made to train Indian 
personnel to a stage of efficiency equal to that of the Royal Air Force. 

Arrest of Mjr Abdtjl Aziz Khan Kurd and Khan Abdul Sam ad Khan 

Achakzai. 

264. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Is it true that Mir Abdul Aziz 
Khan Kurd and Khan Abdul Samad Khan Achakzai have been arrested 
for their recent propaganda, demanding reforms in the Baluchistan Pro¬ 
vince after their attendance in the All-India Baluch Conference at 
Hyderabad Sind? 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state whether both the above men¬ 
tioned arrested men will be tried in an ordinary criminal court and be 
granted the same facilities for defending themselves and engaging a counsel 
as is done usually in courts in other parts of British India ? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Information is being obtained from the Local 
Administration and will be given to the House as soon as it is received. 

RESOLUTION'S PASSED BY THE ALL-INDIA BALUCH CONFERENCE. 

265. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state whether a copy of the resolutions passed by the All-India Baluch 
Conference has been received by them, and what attitude they propose to 
take regarding the reforms in that province ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is intended to treat 
that province on the same lines as those of the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince under the new reforms ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the Secretary of State or the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee for that province, and will they be pleased to lay on the table 
a copy of the correspondence which passed between the Government of 
India and the British Government? 

A 2 
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The Honourable Sir B. L. Mitter: (a) Government have seen certain 
resolutions on the subject of reforms for Baluchistan which were passed 
by the All-India Baluch Conference held in December, 1933. It is pre¬ 
sumably to these resolutions that the Honourable Member refers. 

(b) and (c). The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to 
Proposals 56—59 and Part XIII of Appendix IV of the White Paper to 
which I have nothing to add.. 

Loss to Railways due to the recent Earthquake in India. 

266. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state : 

(a) whether they have got a rough estimate of the extent of loss to 
railways due to the recent earthquake in India; 

(5) if so, the amount of money involved in such loss; 

(d) in what ways such loss is intended to be met? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), ( b ) and (q). I would refer the Honourable Member 
to the Memorandum laid before the Standing Finance Committee for 
Bailways, which contains the available information on the subject. It 
will be found at page 29 of Volume X—-No. 6—of the Proceedings of the 
Meeting of that Committee, which v^as held on the 2nd February, 1934, 

Damage to the Hardings Bridge at Sara on the Eastern Bengal 

Railway. 

267. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) the extent of damage that has been caused to the Hardinge 

Bridge at Sara on the Eastern Bengal Railway by ravages of 
floods; 

( b ) how such loss is intended to be met; 

(c) the amount that is likely to be spent in making good the 

damage; 

(d) how many officers of the Engineering Department are on 

deputation at Paksey at the present moment; 

(e) how many Engineering officers there used to be normally at 

Paksey before; 

(/) from what different places these additional officers have been 
recruited; and 

(g) how the places of these officers sent' on deputation have been 
filled up? 

1 * 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (<z), (6) and (o). I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the Memoranda laid before the Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways, which will be found at pages 25 to 28 of Volume X—No. 6— 
of the Proceedings of the Meeting held on the 2nd February 1934, and at 
page 3 of Volume X—No. 7—of the Proceedings of the Meeting held on 
the 13th February 1934. 

(d) Six officers are at present employed solely in connection with work 
on the Hardinge Bridge. 
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(e) Only one Assistant Engineer used to be employed solely^ on the 
maintenance of the bridge, but he was placed under the Executive Engineer 
in charge of the Paksey District who was also partly employed on the 
bridge work. 

(/) and ( g ). The five additional posts have been filled by permanent 
engineering officers of the Eastern Bengal Bail way, and their places on the 
Open Line will be filled, as far as may be found necessary, by the promotion, 
of suitable subordinates to the Lower Gazetted Service. 

Revision of Pension Rules. 

268. *Mr. Sitakanta Mafcapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased to" 
state if they have arrived at any final decision as regards revision of their 
pension rules? If so, what? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, when approximately do 
they expect to arrive at a decision? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) I would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply given on the 18th September, 1983, to unstarred 
question No. 108 by Bao Bahadur M. C- Rajah. The question of the 
necessity for framing new pension rules for those in the category of new 
entrants is still under consideration. 

( b ) A decision is likely to be arrived at very siiortly. 

Bantkura Damodar River Railway. 

269. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: ( a ) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the capital outlay of the Bankura Damodar River Railway? 

(t) Who are the managing agents of the Railway ? 

(c) Is it a guaranteed line? If so, for what period has the guarantee 
been given? 

(d) Had Government to pay anything for guarantee for the line? If 
so, what is the amount that has been paid up till now? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The total capital outlay on the line at the end 
of 1932-33 was Rs. 40 lakhs. 

( b) Messrs. McLeod and Go., Calcutta. 

(c) The line w r as constructed on a guarantee of 3£ per cent, on the 
paid up share capital. 

( d ) Under the terms of the guarantee substantial amounts have had 
to be paid by Government since 1917-18. The total to the end of 1932-33 
•amounts to about 21J lakhs. 

Bankura Damodar River Railway. 

27th *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) When was the Bankura Damodar 
River Railway opened for traffic, and when was the construction taken in 
hand? 

( b ) Did the line ever pay the guaranteed dividend since its opening? 

If so, for how many years? , . 

(c) Have Government ever enquired into the causes of the line being 

not paying? If so, what are the causes? , , j vV; - . 
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(d) Is it a fact that the line abruptly ends at a place at its eastern 
end and that there is no place of importance so far as commerce and 
traffic is concerned? 

(e) Are Government aware that unless the line joins with some other 
railway line, there is no possibility of increased traffic? 

( f) Do Government propose to connect the line with the East Indian 
Bailway at some place near Burdwan to make the line paying? 

(g) Do Government propose to extend the line upto Arambagh, an im¬ 
portant sub-divisional town? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The construction of the railway was ‘ sanctioned in 
May, 1914, and the whole line was opened for traffic in June, 1917. 

( b ) I am sorry to say that the line has never yet earned enough to make 
the guarantee clause inoperative. 

(o) Enquiries have been made from time to time. The unremunera- 
tiveness of the line appears to be mainly due to inadequate traffic, recently 
, intensified by increasing bus competition. 

(d) The eastern terminus was, I understand, selected after careful 
survey and full consideration of the merits of the alternative alignments, 
on the understanding that it would open out a tract of country which is 
•well populated and produces large quantities of grain. 

(e) The information at present in the possession of Government does 
not enable them to come to a definite opinion on this question. 

(/) and (g). . The extensions referred to have not been considered; but 
my Honourable friend mentioned this to me recently and I am having 
the position examined. I should add that the Government of Bengal 
opposed a proposal made in the past for an extension from Sehore to 
Burdwan, on the ground that no obstruction to the flow of flood water 
over the country on the right bank of the Damodar River can be permitted. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: May I know with reference to the answer to* 
part (b), ■whether the line ends in a village of any importance, either 
commercially or for the purpose of pilgrimage, or in other ways ? 

Mr. P. E. Ran: My Honourable friend is in a much better position to 
answer that question than I am. 

Bankttra Damodar River Railway. 

271. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that people 
prefer bullock carts and motor lorries for transport to the Bankura 
Damodar River Railway? If so, are Government aware of the reasons? 

(b) Are Government aware that the employees of the 'Railway do not 
care for the comforts of the travelling public and are often discourteous 
and arrogant in their behaviour? 

(c) Hav$ there been any cases in' law courts between the railway em¬ 
ployees and the travelling public ? If so, how many ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and '(b). Government have not had any repre¬ 
sentations on the subject. 

(c) Very probably. I am not 'aware of any railway which is not often 
a party to law suits. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Considering the length of the line, the number 
of law suits is abnormal. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Possibly. If so, the local bar has reason to congratulate 
itself. 

Rules and Regulations oe the Baneura Damodar River Railway. 

272. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are there any printed rules and regu¬ 
lations of the Bankura Damodar River Railway? 

(6) Are they offered for sale to the public? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes 
(b) No. 

Loss in Traffic on the Bankura Damodar River Railway. 

273. *Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: (a) Are Government aware that much of 
the loss in traffic on the Bankura Damodar River Railway is due to ineffi¬ 
cient management and want of due consideration for the safety of goods 
and comfort of the travelling public? 

(6) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry to find out how 
the fine can be made paying? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no reason to think so. 

(b) The question of reducing working expenses is examined by Govern¬ 
ment from time to time. I might add that the latest year for which 
results are available, shows an improvement in the position as compared 
with the past, the gross earnings having for the first time since 1926-27, 
exceeded the working expenses, and the guaranteed interest recoverable 
from Government being reduced from an average of Rs. 1,97,000 in the 
previous four years to Rs. 1,38,000. 

Injury to a Lady Passenger between Salem Junction and Salem 

Town. 

274. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Will Government he pleased to state 
whether they are aware that on the 14th October, 1938, while the 
Passenger Train No. 387 was going from Salem Junction to Salem Town, 
the leaf of the level crossing gate flung open as it was not properly 
fastened and smashed the right arm of a lady passenger when she extended 
it to throw out something? 

(b) Is it a fact that this compartment was next to the chief guard’s 
van? 

(o) Is it a fact that although the alarm chain was pulled by several 
people, the train was not stopped until it reached the next station? 

( d) Are Government aware that although the passenger became un¬ 
conscious, neither the guard nor the Station Master of Salem Town 
rendered any help to the passenger in spite of requests? 

(e) Are Government aware that even after reaching the Salem Town 

Station neither the Station Master nor the guard cared to obtain medical 
.assistance to the passenger? * 

(f) Are Government aware that no; first-aid was rendered for one , full 

hour? ' *. 
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(g) Is there a rule that every train carrying passengers should have a 
first-aid box and that all running staff should be first-aiders? If so, did 
this train carry first-aid appliances? 

(h) Are Government aware that if the train had been stopped at the 
level-crossing the patient might have been taken to the Government 
Headquarters Hospital, which is only a furlong away? 

(i) Was there a joint enquiry over this accident? If so, what wa's the 
result of the enquiry ? 

(j) Is it not a fact that the level-crossing gates are made to open 
towards the line only at stations which are interlocked, and that this gate 
is not interlocked? 1 

(k) Has the Railway paid any compensation to the injured? If not,, 
why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government have no information but have called for a 
report from the Agent, South Indian Railway, and I shall lay a reply on 
the table on its receipt. 

Discharge oe Employees ok the Madras akd Southerh Mahratta 

Railway. 

275. *Mr. K. P, Thampan: ( a ) Has the attention of Government been 
drawn to the case of one Balasundaram, an employee of the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway, who was discharged, published at page 219 
of the Indian Railway Magazine in its issue for August, 1933? 

(b) Are Government aware that of late there have been several cases 
of discharge on the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway wherein the 
man concerned is simply told that 4 ‘services have been terminated in 
accordance with the terms of your agreement, clause 7”? 

(c) Are Government aware that there is considerable revolt of feeling 
against the arbitrary use of this clause of the Service Agreement which 
is regarded as a “bond of slavery”? 

(d) Are Government aware that it was to check the arbitrary use of 
this clause that rules were framed requiring a charge-sheet to be given and 
enquiry held before discharging a man? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) Government have seen the article referred to on 
page 219 of the Indian Railway Magazine . 

(b) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) If the Honourable Member refers to the Railway Board rule on the 
subject, it was framed to lay down a definite procedure in regard to dis¬ 
charges on State-managed Railways. 

Mr. 2£. P. Thampan: May I know whether the procedure laid down there 
was followed in this instance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has not, I am afraid, realised 
that the power of interference which Government possess in Company- 
managed Railways is strictly limited by the contracts. 
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. Conversion of the KToakhau Head Post Office into a Sub-Post 

Office. 

276. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the Cooch- 
Behar and Noakhali Head Post Offices in the Bengal and Assam Circle: 
were converted last year into Sub-Post Offices? 

(b ) Is it also a fact that the Cooch-Behar Post Office has again been 
raised to the status of a Head Office from January, 1984? 

(c) If the reply to part (6) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state why the Noakhali Sub-Post Office has not been changed 
into a Head Office ? 

(d) Is it not a fact that post offices in the headquarter station of a district, 
are generally Head Post Offices? If so, why has this post office been 
converted into a sub-office? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) to (d). Certain information has. 
been called for and a reply will be placed on the table in due course. 

Pinanoial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, and Deputy Director 

General of Finance. 

277. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased te¬ 
state what are the duties of the Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, 
and of the Deputy Director General of Finance ? 

(6) Who is the Deputy Director General, Finance, now and what is his- 
pay ? Has he got any experience about finance ? 

(c) What is the reason for the appointment of Deputy Director General, 
Finance, when there is a Financial Adviser to advise the Director General 
of Posts and Telegraphs in financial matters ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (d) As regards the duties of the 
Financial Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, a reference is invited to the reply 
given in this House by the Honourable Sir George Schuster on the 11th 
September, 1931, to part (a) of Mr. S. 0. Mitra’s starred question No. 174. 
"iTie Deputy Director-General, Finance, is the controlling officer of the 
Budget and Finance section of the Director-General’s Office. He is also 
required to give financial advice on all matters of ordinary importance 
and every day administration o£ the Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
help in the detailed examination from the financial standpoint of the more- 
important questions and so relieve the Financial Adviser. 

( b ) Mr. Zahid Hussain is the present Deputy Director-General, Finance, 
and his pay is Rs. 1,800 per mensem. The reply to the second part of 
the question is in the affirmative. 

(o) Experience has shown that the amount of work devolving on the 
Financial Adviser is more than pan be properly attended to by one officer. 

Acceleration in the Speed of the 20 Down: Express of the East 

Indian Railway. 

278. *Mr. D. E. LahM Chaudhury: (a) is it a fact that 19- Up (Benares- 
Cantonment Howrah) Express Train of the East Indian Railway takes 14 

* hours to reach Benares Cantonment from Howrah while in the return 
’journey 20 Down E^p'resfi takes 16 ^hoifts- to t^afeh Howrah from Benaress? 
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( b ) Is it a fact that in the down journey the train stops at many stations, 
where it does not in the up journey? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in the down journey it is overcrowded and it, 
reaches Howrah station at 7.46 hours, which is not a convenient hour? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps so that the speed of the train ' 
is accelerated to enable it to reach Howrah station at least one and & half 
hour before this ? 

(e) If hot, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) and ( b ). Yes. 

(c) No complaints about overcrowding have been received by Govern¬ 
ment. They cannot see why an arrival ,of 7.46 hours at Howrah should, 
be considered inconvenient to the public. 

(d) and (e). I regret it is not possible for Government to take an active 
part in the detailed preparation of time-tables. I will, however, bring the 
Honourable Member’s question to the notice of the Agent, East Indian 
Railway. 

Speed of certain Trains on the East Indian Railway. 

' 279. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuiy: (a) Is it a fact that local trains 

between Ranaghat and Calcutta m the Eastern Bengal Railway take one 
hour and 42 minutes to reach Ranaghat from Calcutta, or vice-versa ? 

( b ) Is it ?, fact that 88 and 90 Down Burdwan-IIowrah local trains, two 
trains on the East Indian Railway, which are considered as very fast 
trains, take two hours or more to reach Howrah from Debipur, which is 
47 miles from Howrah like Ranaghat on. the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

(c) Will Government please state why speed of these two trains is not 
accelerated as is done on the Eastern Bengal Railway? 

( d ) Is it a fact that even a slow local train takes two hours ten minutes 
to reach Ranaghat from Calcutta while a slow local train takes two hours 
forty-five minutes and even more to reach Debipur from Howrah ? 

(e) Is it a fact that there are about ten trains between Ranaghat and 
■Calcutta which stop at all stations while there are only seven trains between 
Burdwan and Calcutta vid Bandel Junction which stop at all stations? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state why train service has been 
curtailed in this way ? Is it a fact that in the evening although there are 
two down trains from Burdwan, only one very slow train touches at all 
•stations, while another touches at some of the important stations only? 
Tf so, why ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a)' The time takep by the local trains from Calcutta to 
Ranaghat and vice-versa varies from one hour and 35 minutes to 2 hours 
and 30 minutes and from one hour and 48 minutes to two hours and 16 
minutes, respectively. 

(b) Nos. 88 and 90 Down Passenger trains take two hours and three 
minutes and two hours, respectively, from Debipur to Howrah, the distance 
between which is niiles more than the distance between Ranaghat 
:and Calcutta. 

i • • i . 

(c) I am conveying the. suggestion to the Railway administration. 
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(d ) As already stated, the time taken by the local trains from Calcutta 
.to Ranaghat varies from one hour and 85 minutes to two hours and 80 

minutes whereas the time taken by the local trains from Howrah to Debipur 
varies from 1 hour 57 minutes to 3 hours and 7 minutes. 

(e) There are 11 trains between Ranaghat and Calcutta and eight trains 
between Burdwan and Howrah which stop at all stations. 

(/) I am sure my Honourable friend will agree that it is not possible 
for Government to take any part in the detailed preparation of time-tables. 
I will, however, bring the Honourable Member's question to the notice of 
the Agent, East Indian Railway. 

Payment made to certain Navigation Companies for the Carriage 
of Mails between certain Ports. 

280. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government please state 
what amount was paid to (i) Messrs. Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company in the year 1982-33 for conveying mails between 
India and England, and (ii) Messrs. British Indian Steam Navigation 
Company for conveying mails between Calcutta and Rangoon, Madras and 
Rangoon and Chittagong and Rangoon ? 

(b) What is the agreement with the above companies for carrying mails? 

(c) How long will this agreement continue? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) (i) The Honourable Members 
attention is drawn to the reply given on the 20th March. 1988, to part (a) of 
Mr. S. C. Mitra’s question No. 777 in the Legislative Assembly. The pro¬ 
visional payment made to the British Post Office bn account of the convey¬ 
ance of letter mails by the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company during 1932-33 was £28,000. This amount will be 
adjusted if necessary when the actual ^um due has been calculated. Infor¬ 
mation regarding the sea transit charges on parcels conveyed by the Com¬ 
pany's steamers from India during the year 1932-33 is being obtained, and 
will be placed on the table. 

(ii) The total amount paid to the British India Steam Navigation Com- 
,pany for all the services maintained by the Company in 1932-38 was 
Rs. 15,18,000. The contract under which this payment was made does not 
specify the portion of the total sum allocated to the lines referred to by 
the Honourable Member and Government are not in possession of this 
information. 

(b) The contract for the Eastern Mail Service is between His Majesty's 
Postmaster General and the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company. The main features of the arrangement with the British Post 
p Office are set out in the statement placed on the table of the Assembly 
on the 28th January, 1929, in reply to part (b) of unstarred question No. 151 
by Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan. A copy of the Agreement 
with the British India Steam Navigation' Company will be fo.und in the 
Library of the House. 

(c) The contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company is not determinable before the 31st January, 1937: The Agreement 
entered.into with the British India Steam Navigation Company in- 1924 
‘was due to eypire bn the 31st January; 1934, .but arrangements have- been 
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made with the British India Steam Navigation Company and the Bengal 
Burma Steam Navigation Company for a continuance of the services ' in 
accordance with the provisions of that agreement without any increase o£\* 
the aggregate payments for a short further period of two years. 

’i 

Engineering Branch of the Telegraph Department. 

281. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhuiy: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (ij Divisional Engineers, , ; 
(ii) Assistant Divisional Engineers, (iii) Construction Engineers and (iv) . 
other Engineering Officers of the Telegraph Engineering Department? 

(b) How many of these officers were recruited in England and how 

many in India ? \ 

(c) What are the duties of Divisional, Assistant Divisional and *. 

Construction Engineers? f \ 

(d) Is it a fact that the Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee j. 
have recommended unification of different Engineering branches of the 
Telegraph Department? 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state whether they have accepted 
their recommendation? 

(if) If not, why not? 

(l g ) Has there been any retrenchment in the Engineering Branch of the 
Telegraph Department? If so, how many officers have been retrenched? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The Honourable Member will find 
the information asked fdr in the Finance Department notifications of the 
4th January, 1934, published in the Gazette of India, Part I, dated the 
6th January, 1934. There is no special grade for Construction Engineers: 
six officers of the grades of Assistant Divisional Engineers, Assistant 
Engineers, Telegraphs, and Deputy Assistant Engineers, Telegraphs, are 
however, generally employed on construction work. 

(b) 22 officers were recruited in England and 122 officers in India. 13 
posts are vacant. 

(c) Divisional Engineers direct all executive operations within their own 
divisions and are responsible for their efficient administration. Assistant 
Divisional Engineers generally hold charge of Engineering sub-divisions, in 
which they are responsible for the proper maintenance of lines and the 
execution of works. They are sometimes employed*on construction work 
or other special w r orks according to requirements. 

There are no officers designated as Construction Engineers, but as I have 
explained officers of the ranks of Assistant Divisional Engineers, Assistant 
Engineers, or Deputy Assistant Engineers, are sometimes employed on con¬ 
struction work. 

(d) The Honourable Member is referred to the Committee's report, a 
copy of which is in the Library of the House. 

(e) and (/). The report is now under the examination of the Director- 
General and Government have not yet accepted any of the recommendations; 

*n it. . J*; 

(i g) Yes, 20 posts of officers have so far been retrenched. ;/ t 
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, Recruitment of Readers in the Government of India Press, New 

Delhi. 

282. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that a circular was 
issued from the office of the Controller of Printing and Stationery, India, 
that in case of future promotions to the vacant post® of junior readers a 
qualifying examination will be held among copyholders and revisers and 
only senior hands declared qualified will be promoted first in preference 
to qualified juniors and to fill a few vacant posts of junior readers a quali¬ 
fying test was held very recently ? If so, what was the result of the said 
test and how many of the copyholders were declared qualified and how 
many of the vacant posts of junior readers were filled by the qualified 
copyholders and how many were not? 

(b) Is it not a fact that out of five vacant posts of junior readers only 
three have been filled from among the qualified men and the remaining 
two are being filled by outside recruits ? If so, why ? 

(c) Will Government kindly state what is the justification for holding 
a qualifying test, and how are the qualified men who have been deprived 
Of their claim to promotion, to be compensated? 

. (d) Is it not a fact that in all the Government Departments and their 
subordinate offices, outside recruitments are made only in the lowest grade ? 
If so, why instead of recruiting men in the lowest grade of the Reading 
Branch, i.e., in the post of a copw holder of the Government of India 
Press, New Delhi, outside recruits ar e taken in a higher grade, ?.<?,, in 
posts of junior readers? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: fa) No. For the second part of this 
question I refer the Honourable Member to my reply given on the 19th 
“February, 1934, to parts (b) and ( f) of Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla’s 
starred question No. 163. 

(b) No. The second part does not arise. 

(c) The examination was held for the purpose of selecting the most 
efficient men for the post of readers. The latter part does not arise. 

(d) No. The second part does not arise. 


Examination for Recruitment in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

283. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly lay 
on the table a statement showing: the segregate pass marks of Departmental 
qualifying examinations of various departments and subordinate offices 
under them as well as S. A. S., P. S. C., S. S. B., K G. P. & T., etc., 
«nd other important examinations? 

(b) Is it a fact that many old hands in the various departments and 
-subordinate offices including the office of the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery have been exempted from the Public Service Commission 
examination and even from any qualifying tests in case of promotion from 
one grade to another? If so, why have not the senior copyholders of the 
'Government of India Press, New Delhi, been exempted from suofi qualify- 
"mg test? - i , u r ] 
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(c) Is it not also a fact that at the time of making officiating arrange¬ 
ments m the month of February, 1983, the Manager expressed his opinion* 
that the old hands need not be required to appear at a qualifying test ? If 
so, why were the old hands forced by the Manager against his own decision 
to sit at the examination with junior and temporary copyholders?* , 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I regret that I cannot furnish 
the information required by the Honourable Member as its collection would 1 
entail an amount of time and trouble disproportionate to the result. 

( b) Exemptions are only granted, in cases where individuals have special 
claims and are considered fit to discharge” the duties of the posts, to which 
it is proposed to appoint them. The question of exemption in the case of 1 
copyholders did not arise. 

(c) Not so far as I am aware. The second part does not arise. 

Examination fob Recruitment in the Government oe India Press, 

New Delhi. 

284- *Mr, D. K. Xiahiri Chaudhury; (a) Is it not a fact that in Depart¬ 
mental qualifying test of various departments and subordinate offices 
under the Government of India only permanent hands of certain years' 
standing are allowed to compete and not the junior and temporary hands? 

( b ) Is it also not a fact that they are allowed to sit at the said test for 
at least three or four times in case of failure? If so, why were all copy¬ 
holders (including very old hands, and temporary as well as men who have 
no substantive post), forced to sit at the qualifying test for promotion to 
the. junior reader’s and reviser’s grade, recently held by the Manager of the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi? Is it a fact that repeated 
requests were made by the old hands, individually and collectively to their 
representative in the Works Committee, for exemption from such test, 
in view of the Manager’s decision in February, 1933, and that the old 
hands protested against the inclusion of junior and temporary hands? 

(c) Is it also a fact that only two chances are allowed to qualify copy- 
holders and revisers for promotion during their whole career? If so, why 
has such injustice been done to them? 

(d) Is it a fact that at the time of the test examination for copyholders 
and revisers the Manager declared neither full nor pass marks on the 
examination papers, but raised pass marks to a high level in consultation 
with the Assistant Manager, and declared 66 per cent, for proof reading 
and 93 per cent, for dictation as pass marks, and that such high percent¬ 
ages of pass marks have never been dreamt of in any departmental or 
university examinations ? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the representative of the Works Committee 
requested the Manager not to fix unprecedented percentages, and to lower 
the pass marks to S3 per cent, by following the procedure,, observed, in 
other departments, and also to ascertain the facts from departments 
concerned?'; Did the Manager reply in the negative and say that he was 
prepared neither to follow any departmental procedure nor to ascertain the 
fads from any authority? If so, why? 

(f) Is it not also a fact that the Manager is the sole authority tc do* 
anything he pleases and that the only appellate authority against him 
is the Controller of Printing and Stationery, and that facilities for appealing 
to the Secretary or the Honourable Member of the Department of 
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Industries and Labour have been taken away from industrial hands an d 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery is vested with the sole power 
for final decision? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). I am not familiar with 
the practice followed by other Departments regarding the procedure for 
departmental qualifying tests which must depend on the requirements of 
the Department concerned. The procedure adopted by the Manager of the 
Delhi Press for the examination was adopted by him with a view to the 
special requirements of the Press. The latter part of part (b) does not arise 
in view of my reply to part (c) of question No. 283. 

(c) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. 

(d) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 19th February, 1984, to part ( h ) of starred question 
No. 168 by Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla. 

(e) The reply to the first and second parts is in the affirmative. As- 
regards the last part, attention of the Honourable Member is invited to my 
reply to parts ( a ) and (b) of his question. 

(/) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to the reply 
given by me on the 22nd December, 1938, to Mr. S. G. Jog’s unstarred 
question No. 374 in the Legislative Assembly. 

Examination for Recruttment in the Government of India Press, 

New Delhi. 

285. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly state 
what was the result of the qualifying test of copyholders held by the 
Manager of the Government Press, New Delhi, in 1929, and what were 
the pass marks declared by him at that time when he promoted Messrs* 
Lachmau Dass (since deceased) S. P. Shukla and J. K. Bose? 

( t b) Is it not a fact that at that time he expressed that “only proof 
reading'’ is essential for a junior reader’s duty and the result was decided 
on proof reading only in preference to dictation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that those promoted men were declared “qualified” 
on 37 per cent, marks in proof reading? If so, what was the justification 
for raising the pass marks to such a high level as 66 per cent, for proof 
reading and 93 per cent, for dictation in the qualifying test recently held? 

(d) Is it not a fact that Messrs. Munwar Ali, S. K. Biswas, and George 
Lewis, copy-holders, were promoted to posts of revisers only on account 
of their seniority? Was any qualifying test held for them at the time of 
their promotion? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). I have no record of 
the particulars of the test referred to by the Honourable Member nor of 
the remarks that the Manager may have made in 1929. The latter part 
of (c) does not arise. I invite the Honourable Member’s attention to th*e' 
reply given to parts (a) and (b) of the preceding question. 

(d) No qualifying test was considered necessary for promotion to the 
post of reviser. In this connection. I invite the attention of the Honour¬ 
able Member to the reply given by me on the 23rd March, 1933, to Rao* 
* Bahadur M. C. Rajah’s starred question No. 895 in the Legislative* 
'Assembly. 1 ■ 
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Recruitment of Readers in the Government oe India Press, 

New Delhi. 

286. *Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chaudhury: Is it not a fact that in a circular* 
issued by the Controller of Printing and Stationery it was definitely 
declared that promotion will be made to the posts of junior readers first 
from among the qualified hands according to seniority and that a second 
chance will be given to unqualified hands to compete with outside recruits— 
if necessity arose to recruit outsiders, and if the unqualified 'hands qualified 
themselves at the second test they will be given preference over outsiders?' 
If so, was the order contained in the circular carried out by the Manager 
at the time of recent outside recruitment of junior readers? If not, why 1 
not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I invite the attention of the Honour¬ 
able Member to the reply given by me on the 19th February, 1934, to 
parts (a) and (e’) of Lala Ramesliwar Prasad Bagla’s starred question 
No. 163. 

Memorials from the Copyholders and Revisers of the Government 

of India Press, New Delhi. 

287. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government kindly state 
whether memorials from aggrieved copyholders and revisers of the Govern¬ 
ment Press, New Delhi, have been received by the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery, appealing against the injustice done to them by the 
Manager, and what action was taken on them? 

( b) Do Government propose to instruct the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery to lower the pass marks at the tests by following one of the 
recognised examinations, when the memorials are dealt with by him? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yos. The memorials are under 
the consideration of the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

(6) No; because Government consider that the question is one for the 
Controller. 

’* Promotion of Copyholders in the Government of India Press 

New Delhi. 

j 288. *Mr. D. K. Laliiri Chaudhury: Is it not a fact that the qualifying 
‘test recently held by the Manager of the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, for the revisers and copyholders was meant for promotion to only 
‘junior readers posts and not to revisers posts? If' so, why were senior 
‘copyholders who are disqualified in the test, debarred from promotion to 
revisers’ post as Messrs. Munawar Mi, S. K. Biswas and George Lewis 
then copyholders were promoted to such posts on account of the length of, 
their service without sitting' for any test? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes. The senior copyholders have 
.not been given promotion as the results of the test show that they are 
.quite‘incapable of’undertaking the duties of a reviser. The three* men 
named were promoted before the decision to hold qualifying tests,- 
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Men on Ten Hours Basis in the Government of India Presses* 

289. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : Will Government please state how 
many men there are in all the Government of India Presses on ten hours 
basis, and how many days these men of each Press worked for full ten hours 
from the loth April to the 15th October of this year? Is it not a fact that 
whether the men on ten hours basis of the Government of India Presses 
work for ten hours or not, they get their salaries intact throughout the 
year and even when they go on short or long leave? Will Government 
please state what is the idea of placing the Heads of Branches of the 
industrial establishment of Government Presses on ten hours basis when 
the workers work for eight hours only? Will Government further state 
what is the loss to Government by their not having worked for ten hours in 
New Delhi Press from April to October this year and how long will Gov¬ 
ernment suffer this loss in these days of financial stringency? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No employees in the press are em¬ 
ployed # on a ten hours basis in the sense that that is their normal working 
day, but certain salaried employees may be required, when necessary, to 
work up to ten hours on any day without receiving any overtime allow¬ 
ance. These are the heads of industrial sections, e.g. head readers, senior 
readers, foremen, section holders, etc. I have no record of the number 
of days on which these men were retained for ten hours, and it would be 
in any case impossible for me to give particulars for a period the end of 
which has not yet been reached. The system was instituted partly in 
order to ensure that the men would have no interest in the amount of 
overtime work and partly because it was regarded as more suitable than 
they should be remunerated in the same manner as ordinary and salaried 
servants of Government who do not receive extra payment on account of 
extra pressure of work. The concluding part of the question does not 
arise as the pay of the men in question was not fixed on the assumption 
that they would be required to work for ten hours daily,throughout the 
year. 

Men of Sixty Hours Basis in the Government of India Presses. 

290. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury : Are Government aware that 54 hours 
a week have been proposed for factories in the Factory Act recently to be 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly? If so, is it the intention of Gov¬ 
ernment to keep .any man on sixty hours basis a week in the Government 
of India Presses? If they intend to keep such men on 60 hours basis a 
week, what will be their justification? If not, how will they deal with these 
men, whether they will be brought to 54 hours basis a week on reduced 
pay or they will be compulsorily retired? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The answer to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. I am unable to say what modifications wiU 
be made if the Act is passed beyond giving an assurance that its provi¬ 
sions will be duly observed. 

Becruitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

291. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will the Honourable Member 
In charge of the Department of Industries and Labour be pleased to state 

B 
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whether it is a fa'ct that recruitments are being made in the Central Pub* 
lication Branch without following the established rules end regulations, 
framed by Government? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I have no reason whatever to believe 
that this is the case. 


Becoeiuitments in the Central Publication Branch. 

292. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that ever since 
the present Officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d’Eca, took over charge, men;! 
have been recruited without subjecting the applicants to any qualifying 
test examination, as was done before while the office was at Calcutta? 

(b) How‘many men in the clerical and assistants* grades have been 
recruited by the present officiating Manager, Mr. C. Y. d’Eca'? 

(c) Were the posts, so filled up by the present officiating Manager, ever 
advertised in any newspaper ? 

(d) If so, when and in what newspapers? If not, why not? ! 

(«**) Is it a fact that the present officiating Manager has of late recom¬ 
mended certain men to the Controller of Printing and Stationery for pro¬ 
motion to the assistants’ grade, stating therein that eligible senior men 
have declined to accept the offer of promotion? 

( f) Will Government please state whether it is not a fact that some 
senior men in the clerical grade had actually expressed their willingness 
to accept the offer? If so, why were their claims overlooked at the time 
of final selection? 

(g) Is it a fact that according to the rules of promotion in vogue in the 
Central Publication Branch, all cases of promotions are fco be dealt with 
in consultation with the Deputy Controller of Stationery ? 

(h) Is it a fact that the combined gradation list maintained by the 
Deputy Controller of Stationery is not being followed in the matter of 
promotions in the Central Publication Branch nowadays? If so, why? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) During his tenure, four men have been recruited in the regular 
grades of assistants and clerks, but the appointments wore made by the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

(c) and ( d ). No advertisement was necessary as there were sufficient 
applicants and men working on the day-extra establishment from which 
to select. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Certain men expressed their willingness to accept a vacant appoint¬ 
ment of assistant but they were not regarded as suitable for the post. 

(g) and (h), The Deputy Controller of Stationery maintains the com¬ 
bined gradation list referred to by the Honourable Member and proposals 
for promotions or appointments to permanent or semi-permanent vacancies 
in certain branches of the Government of India -Stationery and Printing 
Department are submitted through him to enable the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery to exercise an efficient check on all proposals for such 
promotions. Government have no reason to believe that the combined ’ 
gradation list has failed to fulfil its purpose. f v./, 
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Move* op the Central Publication Branch from: Calcutta to Delhi. 

298. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Is it a fact that the object 
of the move of the Central Publication Branch, professed by the Controller 
-of Printing and Stationery in his proposal has not actually materialized? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 21st November, 1938, 
to part (a) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 1095. 


Proposal for the Increase of Staff in the Cent ral Public at ion 

Branch. 

294. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Will the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour kindly state 
whether it is a fact that the officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d’Ecafof the 
Central Publication Branch has sent up a proposal for increasing the 
clerical staff of the Central Publication Branch in the proposition state¬ 
ment to the Controller of Printing and Stationery? 

(b) Is it a fact that the officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. d’Eca, has 
proposed to make provision for the entertainment of 87 clerks of various 
.grades ? 

(c) If so, what is the ground set forth by the Officiating Manager, 
Mr. C. Y. d’Eca, for the increase of staff ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the present officiating Manager, Mr. C. V. dEca, 
ever since his assumption of office, has been harping on the inefficiency 
of the existing staff of the office ? 

(e) Do Government propose to enquire how far the inadequacy of the 
•staff manifested in the officiating Manager's proposal for increase of staff, 
contributed to the inefficiency of the staff? 

(/) Are Government aware that every one of the staff is overburdened 
with work ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), ( b) and (c). No proposals on the 
'subject have yet been received by Government. 

(i d ) I have nothing to add to the reply given by me on the 21st Novem¬ 
ber, 1933, to part (b) of Mr. S. C. Mitra’s starred question No. 1102. 

(e) Does not arise in view of the reply given to parts (a), ( b ) and (c) 
above. 

(/) No. 


Introduction of New Systems in Accounts. 

295. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Did the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery obtain the approval of any office before introduc¬ 
ing the new systems in accounts? If not, why not? 

(b) Do Government propose to examine the position through an expert 
to see how far the object has fructified? • 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to the system of accounts in the Central Publication 
branch. If so, the facts are that the late Examiner of Government Press 
* Recounts suggested the need for a simpler system of accounts in -the 
V B 2 
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Branch and necessary steps have since been taken by the Controller for 
the introduction of such a system in consultation with the audit authorities. 

(h) The system came into force recently and it is yet too early to say 
that the desired result has been achieved. 


Expenditure incurred by the Central Publication Branch for 
Entertaining Men on Daily Wage Basis. 

296. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : Will the Honourable Member 
in charge of the Department of Industries and Labour be pleased to 
state what is the total expenditure incurred by the Central Publication 
Branch from April, 1933, to date on account of entertainment of men on 
daily wage basis? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Bs. 15,137 from April, 1933, to the 
20th February, 1934. 

Despatch of Books to Overseas Stations by the Central Publication 

Branch. 

297. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: (a) Is it a fact that consign¬ 
ments of books to be despatched to stations overseas by the Central 
Publication Branch are sent to the Shipping and Clearing Section of the 
office of the Deputy Controller of Stationery, Calcutta, for onward trans¬ 
mission? 

(b) If so, will Government please state the amount of money spent 
during the last eight months on account of freight and other incidental 
charges for sending the consignments from the Delhi Office of the Central 
Publication Branch to the office of the Deputy Controller of Stationery, 
Calcutta ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) Information is being collected and will be placed on the table of the 
House in due course. 

Value of Government Publications destroyed or disposed of as 

Waste-Paper. 

298. *Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: What is the value of Govern¬ 
ment of India publications destroyed or disposed of as waste-paper on the 
basis of the cost of production as shown in the Annual Beport of the 
Central Publication Branch for 1982-33? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: It is not possible to state either the 
value or the real cost of the copies destroyed or disposed of as waste-paper. 
The only figures available are the prices of the publications which amount 
in the aggregate to Bs. 4,58,957. If the copies had not been printed, the 
saving to Government would have been only a fraction of this figure: for 
the figure is calculated by distributing the cost equally over all the copies 
of the publication, whereas the big element of cost is the setting up of the 
type, and the actual printing of extra copies is ordinarily a much les,& 
expensive matter. 
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Recruitment of Sikhs in the Government of India Secretariat. 

299. *Sardar Sant Singh: (a) Are Government aware that questions 
have been asked from time to time in this House on the subject of re¬ 
cognising the just claims of the Sikh community to an adequate repre¬ 
sentation in the various grades of the Government of India Secretariat 
appointments ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the assistant’s grade in the Army, Legislative, 
Commerce and Industries and Labour (excluding Public Works Depart¬ 
ment) Departments still remains unrepresented by the Sikh community? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to continue their re¬ 
cruitment in conformity with the proportion required for this community? 

(c) Will Government please state the number of temporary, officiating 
and permanent appointments in the assistant’s grade filled up during the 
last five years by the Departments mentioned in part ( b ) above? 

(d) If the answer to part (c) shows an inadequate recruitment from 
among the Sikhs, are Government prepared to give an assurance that 
while filling up future vacancies, the departments in question will take 
such action that Sikhs get their due share before long? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes. 

(b), (c) and ( cl ). The information is being collected and will be laid 
*on the table of the House in due course. 

Non-Recrtjitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

300. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
eight unpaid apprentices were recruited in the office of the New Delhi 
Municipality? 

(?>) Is it a fact that not even a single Muslim has been recruited out 
of those eight apprentices? If so, why? 

{*;) Why is the policy of entertaining unpaid apprentices encouraged 
at all? Is there work enough for clerks, and if so, why are they not 
.appointed as paid clerks? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(b) No. 

(c) The policy of employing unpaid apprentices is being discouraged. 
No such appointments are now being made. 

Non-Recruitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

301. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
by the re-organization scheme in. the electric department of the New Delhi 
Municipality only the non-Muslim subordinates and officials have been 
benefited to the detriment of the Muslim clerks? 

( b ) Will Government please place on the table a statement showing 
.-all the promotions that have been made during the last three months? 
Who is responsible for the injustice V 

Mj\ G. S. Bajpai: (a) If the Honourable Member will specify the 
^scheme of reorganisation to which he refers, I shall be glad to make 
tenquiries. 

/‘ (b) There have been no promotions during the last three months. 
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Non-Recruitment of Muslims in the New Delhi Municipality. 

302. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Do Government propose- 
enquiring into the matters set forth in the preceding questions and taking 
necessary steps to put an end to the present practice in the matter of 
appointing clerks? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: Government do not consider that any action on their 
part is called for. 

Annual Increment oe Daetaries in the Book-Binding Branch oe the* 
Government oe India Press, New Delhi. 

303.*Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Is it a fact that 
the daftaries attached to the book-binding branch of the Government 
Press get no annual increment and is it a fact that the daftaries of all : 
other branches of the Government Press do have annual increment? 

(b) Is it a fact that the daftaries of the book-binding branch get pro¬ 
motion only on the retirement or death of some daftaries in higher scale? 9 

(c) Is it a fact that the above daftaries do not get any promotion st¬ 
all for years together? 

(d) Are Government prepared to remove the discrimination and place* 
them on the same level as the daftaries of other branches of the Govern¬ 
ment Press? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to binders and warehousemen employed in the Bindery and' 
Warehouse Branch of the Government of India Press, New Delhi. If so, 
the facts are that these men are on fixed grades of pay ranging from Bs. IB 
to Rs. 50 (Rs. 18 to Bs. 45 for new entrants), while the daftaries employed 
in the office of the Press are on a scale of Bs. 15— \ —20. 

( b ) and (c). When there are fixed grades of pay promotion from a 
lower to a higher grade is made as vacancies occur. 

(d) No. Their case is not similar to that of the daftaries; and they 
would, on the whole, be less favourably treated than they are at present 
if the changes suggested were made. 


UN STARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Alleged Preeerential Treatment towards Muslims in the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

96. Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola: Is it a fact that complaints regarding, 
preferential treatment towards the Muhammadans have appeared against the 
District Inspector of Schools, Delhi, in the local Tej of the 25th November, 
1988, and the 16th January, 1984? If so, will Government please state*’ 
what action they propose to take in the matter? Is it a fact that he 
has been posted in Delhi for more than six years ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reply to the first and the last parts of the question 
is in the affirmative. As regards the second part, the post being included v 
in the Punjab cadre, the Punjab Government are contemplating th^* 
reversion of the present incumbent to the Punjab. 
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Alleged Preferential Treatment towards Muslims in the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

97 . Bkagat Chandi Mai Gola: Are Government aware of the 
complaints appearing in the Daily Tej of the 25th November, 1933, against 
the Education Department, Delhi, showing preferential treatment towards 
the Muhammadans and entire injustice to the Hindus (the majority com¬ 
munity of the Delhi Province)? If so, what action do Government propose 
to take to remedy these irregularities? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. 
Government have asked for a report as regards the allegations made in the_ 
article referred to by the Honourable Member, 

Absence of Hindus in the Gazetted Staff of the Education 

Department, Delhi. 

98. Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola: (a) Is it a fact that there is no Hin du 
- among the gazetted staff of the Delhi Education Department? If so, will 

Government please state why the majority community of the Delhi 
Province, having more than 62 per cent, population, has been entirely 
deprived of its rights? 

(b) Are Government aware that the present District In spector of 
Schools, Delhi, is being replaced by another Muslim District Inspector of 
Schools and also of the fact that all the gazetted staff of the Delhi 
Education Department consists of Christians and Muhammadans only? 
If so, are Government prepared to fill this post by a Hindu Inspector 
of Schools, taking into consideration their provincial rights? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The Honourable Member is referred to the reply 
given by me to Bhai Parma Nand’s starred question No. 1063 on the 7th 
December, 1932, on thi§ subject. 

(b) The final selection of a successor to the present District Inspector of 
Schools, Delhi, has not yet been made. As regards the appointment of 
the next incumbent of this post the Honourable Member’s attention is 
invited to the reply given in this House to part (/) of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s 
unstarred question No. 240 on the 5th December, 1933. 

Recommendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

99. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for which pneumonia has been regarded by them as ‘never attri¬ 
butable to military service’ and the disability has been regarded as not 
coming under the domain of the phrase ‘attributable to military service' 
used by the War Pensions Committee and accepted by Government under 
Recommendation No. V? 

Mr. G. R. S\ Tottenham: The question is being examined and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course. 

Centralisation of the Public Works Department Stores. 

100. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim : Is it a fact that the Public 
Works Department stores were centralized on the 1st October. 1931? If 

Jsq, what quantities of Badarpur sand and Jumna sand were in stock then 
" arid how much of each was found to be surplus, and what action was 
^taken in the matter? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The reply to the first part of the 
question is in the affirmative. 21,425 cubic feet of Badarpur sand and 
20,658 cubic feet of Jumna sand were in stock on the 1st October, 1931. 
No surplus was found on the date of transfer. The last part of the ques¬ 
tion does not, therefore, arise. 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I lay on the 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 36, 

asked by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh on the 29th January, 1934; 
and 

(ii) thf' information promised in reply to starred question No. 49, 

asked, by Mr. S. C. Mitra on the 30th January, 1934. 


Notices issued in Midnapore at the Instance of the Military 

Authorities. 

*36 (ff) (0- This notice was issued by the sub-divisional officer of Contai. It was not 
Issued at the instance of the military authorities. 

{ii) Government are not aware of any such notice. 

(6) Certain allegations of the character mentioned came to the notice of the 
Government of Bengal, who after due enquiry are satisfied that no oppression or 
maltreatment occurred. Troops have only been used to provide cordons round houses 
in which the police and civil authorities were conducting searches in accordance 
with law. 


Employment of Soldiers for forcing one Mr. Ashutosh Boy Chaudhuri 
of Contai, Mednapur, to salute the Union Jack. 

*49. (a) Troops were employed to provide a cordon round the house while it was 
being searched by the civil authorities. 

(3) to (i). A petition containing these allegations was received from Babn 
Ashutosh Roy Chaudhuri. The Government of Bengal caused enquiries to be made 
and are satisfied that no acts of oppression were committed. The facts are as follows. 
The houses of Babn Ashutosh Chaudhuri and Babu Rama Nath Haiti were searched 
on the, authority of search warrants issued by a competent authority and the search 
was carried out by the Officer in charge of the Patashpur Thana. Troops were 
used only to provide cordons round houses in which search was made but they did 
not enter the houses in the course of the search. No unnecessary damage to property 
was done, nor was Ashutosh Babu requested to salute a flag at Balyagovindapur 
where in fact there was no Union Jack. Literature clearly indicating the undesirable 
associations of these two men was found in their houses and it was considered 
necessary to make detailed enquiries regarding them and their connections. They 
were accordingly requested to go to Manglamaro Camp and on arrival they were 
offered food which had been prepared for the Special Magistrate. This they refused 
to take. A flag saluting ceremony had been arranged for 4-30 p*m. at Manglamaro 
and both Ashutosh Babu and Rama Nath Babu expressed their willingness to salute 
the Union Jack. No force was used to compel them to salute the flag and they 
acted quite * voluntarily in this respect. After the ceremony at about 6 p.m. Ashutofifc 
Babu and Rama Nath Babu were told that their presence was no longer required 
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As their houses were at some distance from Manglamaro they asked permission to 
spend the night in the Manglamaro school. This they were allowed to do, and they 
were also given food. The story that they were locked up in Manglamaro school 
or elsewhere is totally false. They left Manglamaro on the morning of December 
11th at their own convenience, and neither then nor at any time were they taken 
to Patashpur Thana. 

(j) Babu Ashutosh Roy Chaudhuri says in his representation that he has never 
shown disrespect to the Union Jack. 

(&) It was necessary to cordon the house when the search was going on. The 
ose of troops for such a purpose is not unusual when they are being used in aid 
•of the civil power. 

(0 There is,nothing to suggest such a view. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Bail- 
ways) : Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to 
starred questions Nos. 62 and 63, asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 
30th January, 1934. 


'••Vauje of Indian Exports and Imports to and from Japan during 1933 . 


*62. (a) Two statements are attached giving the information required. 

(6) Exporters and importers give rupee values only in their shinninu bills and bills 
of entry Importers declare in their bills of entry ^he real valTs o! their“ nS- 
ments obtained by converting yen prices into Rupees at the Banks’ selling rate of 
exchange current on the date of importation as quoted in the Exchange Gazettes, 
lne selling rate for yen varied during the year 1935 from Rs. 78-8-0 to Rs 83-4-0 
and the average rate was Rs. 81-8-0 to the 100 yen. 


(e) According to the information supplied by the Yokohama Specie Bank Limited, 
Calcutta, the exchange rate o« Japan on the 15th January, 1914, i.c,, pre-war value of 
100 yen m rupees was at 152 as against at 79^ on the 15th January, 1934. 


Yalue or Goods imported from Japan during October to December 1983* 

*b3. The negotiations with the Japanese Delegation began towards the end of 
September, 1933. The total value of goods imported from Japan into British India 
during the months of October, November and December, 1933 amounted to 
Rs. 3,43,12,544. 


Statement showing the txotdi vabue, of exports of Indian merchandise . to Japan dvring^ 
the calendar year 1938, mentioning the principal items. 


Articles. 

Value in Rs. 

■Grain, Pulse and Flour— 

Beans ... . ..... 

Shellac , . . .. 

7,93,600 

9,73,323 

Leather— 

Sheep Skins, tanned . . . . 

Iron, Pig . 

Iron, old for re-manufacture . 

Lead, Pig . .. 

. 18,60,230 

. 41,91,886 

. 26,63,120 

. 21,10,081 

Oilcake— 

Rape and Sesammn Cake. 

Cotton, raw.• 

Jute, raw ...... . . 

Jute, gunny bags .... . 

Tobacco, unmanufactured ...... 

All other articles . . , . 

, 7,44,118 

. 11,78,47,969 
23,21,741 
. 18,29,816 

4,70,733 
43,42,551 

? Total exports to Japan (Indian merchandise) . » 

. H,00,89,J58 
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Statement showing tfye total value, of imports from Japan into British India 'during 
the calendar year 1933 mentioning the 'principal items. 


Articles. Value in Rs. 

Boots and Shoes ........ 34,00,603 

Glass and Glassware ....... 57,78,302 

Cotton twist and yarn ....... 94,04,327 

Cotton Hosiery ,. . . . . . . . 69,22,631 

Cotton Piecegoods—Grey .. 1.92,67,801 

Cotton Piecegoods—White ...... 98,12,775 

Cotton Piecegoods—Coloured ...... 1,75,29,431 

Goods of silk mixed with other materials . . . 32,15,535 

Silk Piecegoods. 1.42,97,727 

Piecegoods of cotton and artificial silk .... 1,57,98,060 

All other articles.. 5,90,45,259 


Total imports from Japan . 16,44,72,451 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour;: 
Sir, I lay on the table the information promised in reply to starred question 
No. 1169, asked by Mr. N. M. Joshi on the 10th April, 1933. 


Grant op Increments and Exemption from passing any Examination to' 
the Officials of the Sorting Office, Madras General Post Office. 

*1169. (u) The reply to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. A* 
regards the second part, orders for the grant of increments to such officials have 
been issued. 

(b) The facts were substantially as stated by the Hon’ble Member, but it has 
since been decided not to require the officials in question to pass the second examina¬ 
tion. 

(c) The reply is in the affirmative, except that the period of training was 3 and 
not 4 months. 

<&) Yes. 

(e) Does not now arise in view of the reply given to parts (a) and (5). 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe (Foreign Secretary): Sir, I lay on the table the 
information promised in reply to starred question No. 1488, asked by Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai on the 22nd December, 1933. 


Treatment meted .to Indian Students in Germany. 

*1488. (6), (C) and (d). Information has been received from His Majesty’s 
Embassy at Berlin that no definite restrictions nor any measure of segregation have 
been applied to Indian students in Germany. An official statement was recently 
issued by the German Minister of the Interior stating that the German Government 
intended to maintain the purity of the German race, hut that foreigners would he 
able to continue their commercial pursuits in Germany and German Educational 
Establishments would remain open to foreign students. No complaints have been 
received by the British Consular authorities in Berlin regarding any discriminatory 
treatment of Indian students. 

(e) Yes. Every German woman automatically loses her German nationality by. 
marriage with a subject of "any foreign nation. 

(/) In the circumstances Government do not propose to take any action. 
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' Mr. P. It. Rau (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I lay on file 
table: 

(i) the information promised in reply to starred questions Nog. 1025 

and 1027, asked by Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali on the 20th 
September, 1938; 

(ii) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1400,, 

asked by Mr. S. G. Jog on the 12th December, 1683; 

(iii) the informatiorT promised in reply to part (e) of starred ques¬ 

tion No. 1034, asked by Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen on the 
20th September, 1933; and 

(iv) the information promised in reply to starred question No. 1434 i 

asked by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad on the 16th December, 1933’. 


Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar. 
*3025. (a) (i) The total expenditure incurred was— 


Kumbh Mela, 1927 ...... 

Adh-Kumbh Mela , 1933.. 

(ii) The total inward traffic including Rikhikesh was— 
Kumbh Mela, 1927 . . 

Adh-Kumbh Mela,1933. ..... 

Separate figures of traffic to Rikhikesh are not available. 


Rs, a. p„ 
3,32,793 6 6 

1,53,657 11 3 

356,473 passengers./ 
139,802 pat sengers. 


The inward traffic for the corresponding period of 1932 to Hardwar and Rikhikesh 
was 28.000 passengers. ' 

The total inward traffic for the Solar Eclipse Mela in 1933 was 43,947 passengers*. 
There was no Solar Eclipse Mela at Hardwar in 1932. 

(tit) The particulars asked for are summarised below :— 

Number Period of 




Extra employ- 

staff: ment. 

, employed. 

Coat. 

Rs. 

Kumbh Mela, 1927 

■ 

1,862 15-2-27 to 

10-4-27. 

98,719 

Adh-Kumbh Mela, 1933 

• 

1,172 10-3-33 to 
30-4-33. 

48,328 

Solar Eclipse Mela, 1933 

• 

37 18th to 30th 
August 1933. 

713 


(5) The Agent reports that in view of the information obtained in respect of the- 
traffic which might be expected at Hardwar for the Adh Kumbh Mela in 1933, it 
was essential that adequate arrangements should be made to cope with it. 


Adh Kumbh Mela at Hardwar. 


*1027. (a) The answer to the first part is in the affirmative. 

(i) The entire administration of the Mela arrangements was in the hands of 

the Divisional Superintendent, Moradabad. 

(ii) Staff of all grades were employed at Hardwar and the total number was 

1,172. 



(iii) and (iv) The Agent reports that the reply to both these questions is in 
the negative. ■ 

A statement of expenditure and earnings in connection with the Adh Kumbh 
held in 1933 is attached. 
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Complete figures for the Kumbh Mela held in 1927 are not avaiable. The following 
•are the results as far as are obtainable— 

Expenditure, Earnings. 

1927. 

Rs. Rs. a. p, 

(*) Pay and allowances of staff 98,719 

(ii) Cost of Engineering Works 2,17,468 10,06,279 7 9 

including Electric ins- from outwards 

tallation, Electric car- * booking, 

rent, and tempotory 
construction of plat¬ 
form, cabin, etc. The earnings on 

inward traffic 
are not avail¬ 
able. 

(Hi) Consumable stores . . 16,607 

The particulars called for under items (iv) and (v) of the question are not available. 
What movements were made were performed in the exigenccies of the service. 

(c) The statement made in the first part is not correct. 

( i ) The inward traffic amounted to 1,39,802 passengers the outward figures- 

amounted to 92,155^ passengers. The latter figures do not include passengers 

who held return tickets and were 29,560 in number. 

(ii) Bookings for and from Rikhikesh have not been accounted for separately. 

(Hi) and (iv), 69 inward and 88 outward specials were run and. a list showing 

the number of passengers who were carried by inward specials is attached. 

It is regretted similar information for outward specials is not available. 

One engine worked each train. 

(d) J.t is not a fact that 17 engines remained in steam for more than 48 hours. 
It is also not correct that no specials were run due to lack of traffic. It is not 
'Correct to state that 26 specials were timed to run during every 24 hours. All possible 
paths on which trains could run were detailed but specials were run only when 
sufficient traffic offered. Government do not consider that any useful purpose will 
be served by placing on the table a copy of this voluminous working time table 
which was issued for departmental guidance. 

(e) Only certain special trains were advertised to run daily between Saharanpur 
and Hardwar, viz., duplicate Nos. 76 Down and 75 Up from 2nd April 1933 and 
36 Down and 35 Up from 8th April 1933. 

Special trains were run when required and as traffic offered. During the inward 
rush, out of 59 specials which were run on the main line, 53 were run on paths 
•detailed in time tables. During the outward rush, out of 77 specials run on the 
main line, 76 were run on the paths detailed in the time tables. 

(f) It is not a fact that the Sawan and Solar Eclipse Melas of 1933 were more 
successful than the Adh Kumbh Mela. The following figures speak for themselves :— 

Total number of passengers. 

Mela. Date. Inward. Outward. 

Adh Kumbh Mela . . 20-8-33 to 20-4-33. 139,802 121,776 

'Sawan Mela . . • 7-7-33 to 17-8-33 82,726 60,168 

Solar Eclipse . . . 18-8-33 to 27-8-33. 43,947 43,664 

The following are the particulars of expenditure and earnings in connection with 
Hie Sawan and Solar turnips© Melas held at Hardwar and the strength of staff 


employed :— 


Strength 
of staff. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Earnings. 

Rs. 

Sawan Mela 

• 

Nil. 

336 

1,39,672-0-0 

Solar Eclipse Mela 

* 

37 

713 

1,40,846-9-9 
on outward traffic. 



Financial results . 

The approximate cost incurred and earnings derived from Adh-Kumbh Mela, Hardwar , 1938 . 


STATEMENTS LAID ON THE TABLE. 
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cost incurred and earnings derived from Adk-Kumbh Mela, Etardwar, 1933-— confccL 



* This represents increase of 1933 earnings over 1932 figure or income attributable to Mela. 



Date. 


Special train number. 


'25th March, 1933 
26th March, 1933 
27th March, 1933 
2nd April, 1933 
3rd April, 1933 
4th April, 1933 
5th April, 1933 
6th April, 1933 
Do. 

, 7th April, 1933 
3th April, 1933 
Do. 
r Do. 

Do. 

;-9th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

\ 10th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ilth April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

, Do. 

Do. 

12th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

. . Do. 

Do. 

13th April, 1933 
Do. 

‘ Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

•14th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

16th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 

U7th April, 1933 
Do. 

Do. 


Up Mela Spl. . 

Up Mela Spl. . 

Up Mela Spl. . 

Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up . 

Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up 
Up Y Mela Spl. 

Dup. 76 Up 
Dup. 76 Up . 

36 Up 

Y 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Y I Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 

DH 1 Up Mela Spl. 
36 Up . 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

7 D.H. Up Mela Spl 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

X 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Y 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

U 1 Up Mela Spl. 

W 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 

6 D H Up 
36 Up . 

Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 

U. 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up . 

36 Up Mela Spl. 

7 DH Up Special 
Z 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dn. Mela Special 
Up Mela Special 
Up Mela Special 
U 1 Up Mela Spl. 

Y 1 Up Mela Spl. 

W 1 Up Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up . ' * 
36 Up . 

7 D. H. Special 
Up B. E. Special 
Dn. Mela Spl. . 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special. 
Dn. Mela Spl. . 

3rd Dn. Mela Spl. 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special 
2nd Dn. Mela Spl, 
3rd Dn. Mela Spl. 
Dn. Mela Special 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 

Dup. 76 Up . 

36 Up . 

Dn. Mela Special 


Number 

of 

passengers. 

354 
827 
445 
163 
613 
436 
1,114 
1,623 
883 
1,667 
1,738 
703 
1,610 
366 
1,825 
1,203 
772 
1,182 
198 
959 
1,663 
1,266 
1,355 
953 
2,037 
1,587 
1,181 

466 

467 
816 
272 

1,385 
1,515 
• 1,201 
599 
866 
452 
570 
287 
1,284 
642 
307 

■ • 1,762 

612 
1,726 
975 
28 
2 
77 
41 
50 
125 
3 

19 

622 

103 

787 

495 

21 

3 

47 

16 

192 
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Date. 


Number 

Special train number. of 

passengers. 


18th April, 1933 
Do. 

19th April, 1933 
Do. 

20th April, 1933 
Do. 


Dup. 76 Dp 
36 Up . 
Dup 76 Up 
36 Up . 
Dup. 76 Up 
36 Up . 


11 

6 

4 

7 


Nil i 


N.B. ( i) Dup. 76 Dn./75 Up and 36 Dn./25 Up were advertised trains. 
(ii) All trains were hauled by one engine only. 


Railway Accidents during the Ad& Kumbh Mela at Hard war. 

*1400. (a) The answer is in the negative. No “averted collision’* occurred at 
Hardwar during April, 1933. On the 25th April, 1933, during shunting operation 
a shunting engine was derailed. 

(5) and (c). The case was enquired into by a Traffic Inspector as is usual in cases, 
of this sort. 

(d) The answer is in the negative. 

(ej Does not arise, as the yard staff are responsible for shunting operations. 


Discharge op Railway Employees in certain Departments in the 

Dinapur Division. 


*1034. 


Year. 

Number of 
employees 
discharged on 
account of 
offences. 

Joint 

enquiries 

held. 

Appeals 
under Rules 
framed by 
the Railway 
Board. 

Number of 
cases in which' 
the original 
orders were 
upheld. 

1932 

17 

8 

10 

9 

1933 up to October . 

| 22 

3 

12 

10 


Introduction of the System of Flying Squads on the East Indian 

Railway 


*1434. (a) Yes. 

(If) The system has been tried on the North Western Railway since 1926. It has 
achieved its object which is to provide a mobile staff to exercise an efficient check 
at stations with a view to preventing ticketless passengers from commencing a journey. 

(e) The system, which is a part of the organisation recommended in para. 48 of 
the Moody Ward Report (a copy of which is in the Library), was introduced /to* 
present people from travelling without tickets. 

(d) No. 










THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Extension of the Ttme foe. the Presentation of the Repoet of the 

Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I move: 

. “That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act. 1881, for a 
•certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, he extended to the 26th February, 
1934 ” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
-question is: # 

b “That the time appointed for the presentation of the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881, for a 
certain purpose, as passed by the Council of State, he extended to the 26th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1934.” 

The motion was adopted 


Presentation of the Report of the Select Committee. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I beg to present the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Bill further to amend the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, for a certain purpose, as passed by the Council 
of State. 


THE SALT' ADDITIONAL IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I move for 
leave to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation of the Salt (Addi¬ 
tional Import Duty) Act, 1981. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

<<f Tha% leave be given to introduce a Bill further to extend the operation of the 
Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931.” 

The motion was adopted 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I introduce the Bill. 


THE TRADE DISPUTES (EXTENDING) BILL*. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend the operation of the 
‘Trade Disputes Act, 1929. 

In order to remove possible misapprehensions, I should like to add one 
observation. As the House is aware, we have canvassed opinions on the 
■amendment of the Trade Disputes Act and have received a number of 

( 1397 ) * ' 'o 
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suggestions. The fact that this Bill is limited to the continuance of the 
Act in its present form should not be taken to mean that we have rejected 
proposals for change. The position, as the House knows, is that legisla¬ 
tive business this Session is very heavy and this has made it almost im¬ 
possible for us to ask the House to consider further amendments to this 
measure during the present Session. The Act is due to expire on the 
7th May and w r e could not, therefore, defer our proposals to a later date, 
but, if the present Bill is passed, the other proposals will be carefully 
examined with a view to considering what further amendments are re¬ 
quired . in the main Act. Sir, I move. 

« 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

‘‘That leave be given to introduce a Bill to extend the operations of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1929.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I introduce the Bill. 


THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROTECTION (AMENDMENT) 

BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : Sir, I move for leave to introduce a Bill further to amend the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) : The 
question is: 

“That leave be given to introduce a Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1930.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I introduce the Bill. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I move: 

‘‘'T llat the Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection} Act 
1930, be taken into consideration.” ’ 

The reasons for this measure are explained in detail in the Statement 
of Objects and Keasons, and I need only add that, before I took the 
step of introducing this measure, I consulted the Leaders of all Parties- 
and. I have taken the action 1 have done with their full concurrence. Sir, 

I move. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham C-hetty): Tlie 

question is: 

“That the Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 
1930. be taken into consideration.’* 

The motion vpas adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I move: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

Mr.' President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham- Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 

THE RESEBVE BANK OE INDIA BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): I move: 

“That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill to constitute a. 
Reserve Bank of India be taken into consideration.” 

The House has already had these amendments read to it by the Secre¬ 
tary when he announced the action taken by the Council of State and 
I think that, from their attitude on that occasion, one may judge that, 

they realised that these amendments were purely of a formal nature, in¬ 

most cases they are merely the correction of verbal errors in the original 
Bill and, in one case-they make-the intention of the original clause more 
clear. I think, therefore, that no explanation is required from me, and 
I hope that this Assembly today, will put its final seal on a measure .which, 
will be in the interests of India. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The* 

question is: 

“That the amendments made by the Council of State in the Bill to constitute a 
Reserve Bank of India be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The- 

question is: 

“That in sub-clause (1) of clause 1, for the figures T933’ the figures ‘1934’ be 
substituted.” 

The motion was .adopted. 

Mr. President ,(The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: . . . . . . 

“That in the proviso to sub-tflause (c)< of • clause 2, for the word ‘society’, where- 
it t last occurs, the* word ‘bank’ be substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): T 

question is: 

“That in sub-clans© (3) of clause 14, for the words ‘five shares shall have c 
vote and on poll being demanded each shareholder so registered as having more tf 
five shares’ the following words be substituted, namely ; 

‘five or more shares shall have one vote and on a poll being demanded ea 
shareholder so registered’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Ti 

question is: 

“That in sub-clause U) of clause 15, for the word ‘registers’, where it first occur 
the word ‘register’ be substituted.” 

i 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Th< 

question is: 

“That in sub-clause {£) of clause 48, for the figures f 44’ the figures ‘47’ b< 
substituted.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 

question is: 

“That in the Third Schedule, for the figures ‘1933’, wherever they occur, the 
figures 1934’ be substituted.” 

'The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 

question is: 

“That in the Fifth Schedule, for the figures 1933’ the figures 1934’ be substituted.” 

i 

The motion was adopted. 

THE WHEAT IMPORT DUTY (EXTENDING) BILL. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and Rail¬ 
ways) : I move: 

“That the Bill further to extend-the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 
1931, he taken into consideration.” 

The questions at-issue in connection with this Bill have been discussed 
at considerable length on previous occasions when similar extension 
measures were before this House. I venture to think that no useful 
purpose will be served by retraversing ground which has been so com¬ 
pletely covered in the past on the occasions on which similar ■ measures 
were discussed in this House. There are, however, two points on which 
I think the House will need to be satisfied before it passes this Bill. It 
‘trill need, in the first place, I think, to be satisfied that the probable' 
effect, on the price of wheat and on the agriculturist in India, of the 
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removal of this import duty will be such as to justify this measure. 
Such information as we have goes to show that the stocks of surplus 
wheat in the world are of considerable magnitude. I would like to quote 
to the House from an appreciation which has been made by the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence, of the available stocks in the world 
and the possible effect of our removing this import duty. This is what 
he says: 


“The world exportable stocks of wheat on the first August, 1935, amounted to 
something like 695 million bushels representing the heaviest accumulation of surpluses 
so ^ far recorded. The European^ crop is very large this year, amounting to 1,670 
million bushels and substantially exceeding the record yield of 1,490 million bushels 
of the previous season. The principal market for the countries producing a surplus 
of wheat is Europe, which absorbs on the average between 70 per cent, and 80 per 
cent of the world wheat exports. In view of the abundance of the European crop, 
the good quality of this year's wheat, the excellent rye crop, the abundance of 
fodder cereals and potatoes and the difficulties and ever-increasing hindrances to 
international trade, the probable requirements of imported wheat for Europe are 
estimated At 376 million bushels, which is the smallest figure of import ever recorded 
in ^ Europe even perhaps during the War. Of these 575 million bushels, 55 million 
might be supplied by the Danubian countries including Poland, about 30 million by 
Russia, 15 million by North Africa, while the remaining 275 million might be 
supplied by the four great exporting countries, Canada, the United States. Argentine 
and Australia whose exportable supplies total 970 million bushels. These four 
exporting countries are therefore expected to have exportable supplies of something 
like 695 million bushels against the extra-European demand of only 150 million 
bushels. In the circumstances, there seems to be very littl-e prospect of world prices 
of wheat hardening to any appreciable extent in the near future, and if the import 
duty is removed or reduced, there is every certainty that the exporting countries 
will unload part of their surplus stocks on the Indian market, and Indian prices 
will fall very heavily.” 

Sir, the removal of the impediment to the ingress of foreign wheat will, 
I feel certain, be a signal for a considerable foreign importation, with a 
still further lowering of Indian prices. With so many Members in this 
House personally cognizant of the conditions of Indian agriculture today, 
it is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the disastrous effect upon the 
Indian grower. The second point upon which this. House, I think, would 
need to be satisfied is that the import duty in the past has not resulted in 
appreciably or unreasonably raising the price to the Indian ^consumer. 
I think the figures I shall be able to quote will satisfy the House com¬ 
pletely on this point. Take the years before the import duty was imposed. 
In 1928, at the end of December, the price of wheat per maund f.o.r. 
Lyallpur was Es. 5-14-0. In 1929, it was Es. 4-5-0. Compare those 
prices with the prices that prevailed after the Wheat Import Duty Act 
was passed. In December, 1981, the price was Es. 2-10-6 per maund. In 
1982, it was Es. 8-3-0. In 1938, it was Es. 2-2-8, and, on the 25th January, 
1984, the price was Es. 2-2-9. I may add that such evidence as is 
available at present goes to show that this year’s harvest will be a very 
good one so that the interests of the consumer should be fully safeguarded. 
I think, Sir, that is all I need say. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the Wheat (Import Duty) Act,, 
•1931, be taken into consideration.” 

Raja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I have got to submit a few observations in con¬ 
nection with this Bill. Whether I am opposing or not, I shall say as tlhe.* 
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■debate progresses. At present I have got a great complaint against the 
Honourable Member who has made this motion. I know his patience, I 
know his tact, I know all his other qualities about which my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, said a great deal, and I take it that he said that, 
not only on his behalf, but also on behalf of this House, in the matter of his 
going on with the Japanese negotiations, but I shall try if I cannot exhaust 
even that patience. He gave us a lot of figures today. May I respectfully 
complain that those figures ought to have been supplied before he started 

the motion? Now, how does the Statement of Objects and Beasons read? 

♦ 

“The Government of India have maintained a careful watch on the wheat 
position in India and ”—[mark the words )—“they are satisfied that no such change 
has yet taken place as "would justify the removal of the duty at the end of next 
March.” 

Sir, as it stands, without the elaboration made in the speech, which 
elaboration, I submit, is incomplete and insufficient, the Honourable 
Member stated—“the Government of India have maintained a careful 
watch”. Besult? The position is not so satisfactory as to enable them 
to remove the Wheat Import duty—not that the Government of India 
would alone make the change, but that the Assembly might be pleased to 
agree to the duty not being removed. Sir, I know of a little bit of incident 
which used to happen in the olden days when the Nawabs used to have 
plenty of people called “MosahibsOne Nawab had a great partiality 
for brinjals. He ate the brinjals from day to day, and every day brinjals 
were cooked and the Nawab was eating fully of them and told, his Mosahibs, 
“what a nice thing the brinjal is”, and everybody said: “There is no such, 
good a vegetable really as the brinjal!” Days went on, brinjals were 
being cooked every day; then, our friend, the Nawab, took ill and went to 
a Hakim . Th e Hakim said: “What have you been eating?” The Nawab 
said: “BrinjalsThe Hakim said: “Stop that for some time”, and the 
Hakim began to give him the other side of the picture. Then the Nawab 
came home and told his people not to cook brinjals again. The Mosahibs 
thought it was a curious thing. They did not know what was the matter. 
They asked the Nawab: “Why is it, that no brinjals today, Sir?” The 
Nawab said: “Oh, the brinjal is such a useless thing, it produced all kinds 
of worms and caused sickness and all that”. Then the Mosahibs started 
saying: “The brinjal is such a poison, you should never eat it. Hereafter, 
please, for God's sake, do not allow brinjals to come to your kitchen”, etc. 
The Mosahibs said: “We are very glad, Sir, you do not bring the brinjal 
to your kitchen”. But the Nawab said: “AH these days you have been 
praising about the brinjal. Now you go against it”. The Mosahibs 
answered: “Sir, please excuse us, we are not the brinjal’s servants, but 
we are your servants.” (Laughter.) Likewise, my Honourable friend 
has probably started saying: “Today I am quite satisfied with the position 
of the wheat. Therefore you simply come and continue the duty. 
Tomorrow I am not satisfied with something else. Therefore, simply 
come and reduce the duty.” There is another Bill, exactly the second 
brother of this Bill, with which we shall have to deal presently. Sir, that 
is a very very unfair thing. I say why, first upon the ground of self-respect. 
This House knows that time after time the newspapers, when they have 
got nothing else important to put in, begin to abuse the Assembly. They 
say, it is no good, and the Assembly that they had before it was a better 
•one and what a grand thing it would be if we could by any means get back 
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"those old stalwarts. This Assembly must go out. But, Sir, there is only 
one redeeming feature and that is, whether our opinions are agreeable or 
not, we go on discussing things. Now, my Honourable friend, without 
giving us any materials to go upon, says: The Government are satisfied, 
and, therefore, you ought also to be satisfied. That is very unfair. 1 know 
that our friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has come to our rescue in his usual 
able manner. But, then, another gentleman says that this Constitution 
has been exhausted and this Assembly must go. Sir, I am not particularly 
anxious to get into the Assembly, and to me it matters little whether it 
goes out or continues on. I have no idea, God willing, to come back to 
the Assembly for the simple reason that I have not got the strength to 
continue hereafter. But the peculiar mentality of these gentlemen is that 
the Constitution is dead and they want to elect another Assembly under 
the same Constitution. The point of my argument is that I would respect¬ 
fully ask my Honourable friend not to put us in that position. 

The next point that I wish to develop relates to a rather personal matter. 

I have a great desire to oppose this, because the rice people have been 
completely neglected. If only my Honourable Mend had worked up the 
figures just as they have been worked for the purpose of wheat, the same 
trouble would have been apparent and the same measure of protection that 
has been given for wheat and which he now wants to continue might have 
been, would have been, should have been and ought to have been continued 
for rice. But rice is forgotten, because, as I said the other day, Madras 
is no good except when the Honourable the Home Member comes and says: 
“Oh, they can always take care of themselves, and, therefore, do not 
trouble about them.” (A Voice : “It is a benighted Province.”) That is 
the whole trouble. But this benighted Province contributes the most and, 
therefore, it continues to be benighted. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): How much does it contribute 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: It would be just as well if my 
Honourable friend does not challenge me. Does he remember the old 
provincial contributions ? Does he remember who paid the most money in 
order to keep these gentlemen going here and enable them to hear his pipe 
over labour ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They are gone. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is just the gratitude that we 
•have forgotten. Gratitude is not a sense of recognition of what you have 
already got, but* a lively sense of favours to come. My friend has forgotten 
that for years and years Madras milked herself dry and supplied it to other 
Provinces, and my"friend, Mr. Joshi, went on increasing his fat. He now 
only discusses labour problems and is quite prepared to start a revolution 
‘amongst the agricultural villages provided I gave him a thousand rupees. 
I want the Honourable gentleman to see what the Honourable the Finance 
Member of Madras said about the agricultural position when he introduced 
•the Budget. It is all very well to protect wheat, but what about my rice 0 
As long as you do not protect my rice, I must protest. That is my position. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): Sir, for the first time, since this 
additional duty was brought in, I do not oppose the Bill. I am very glad 
■that the Commerce Member drew attention to the world condition of excess 
-.stocks. I think the figures which the Honourable Member gave us were 
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695 million bushels stock and only 100 million odd would be the consump¬ 
tion. I presume that every Honourable Member in this House under¬ 
stands what the Wheat Agreement is that was entered into by four pro¬ 
ducing countries and a great many importing countries. Nowr, Sir, in that 
connection we have a very large area coming under cultivation in the near- 
future. In fact, part of it is in cultivation now; I refer to the Sukkur 
Barrage. If that agricultural area is going to produce a large quantity of 
wheat, we may then be in a position of having a surplus over consumption 
and -would have to be an exporting country which we are not at the present 
moment, and, I am sure, the Honourable the Commerce Member will bear 
that in mind. And when any question of the cultivation of area round this 
Sukkur Barrage comes up, I trust that attention will be given to crops- 
which will be more satisfactory than a wheat crop with an exportable 
surplus in view of the world conditions today. In the importing countries 
under the Wheat Agreement, I notice that one clause says they will do- 
their utmost to stimulate the consumption of flour and wheat products.. 
I trust that also will have the attention of the Government of India. It 
is very important that the consumption in this country should be increased 
in view of the fact that w T e are certain to increase our wheat production in 
the near future and it would be a very difficult thing to get an economic 
price for some years to come in view of the world position of wheat pro¬ 
duction today. I also trust that the Commerce Member would bear in- 
mind the position of the flour mills in this country. At the present moment, 
things are more satisfactory than they were six *or seven months ago, 
but still they have been making very heavy losses, not only at the ports, 
but also, I think I am right in saying, even in the interior. Part of that 
has been due to the fact that the price of wheat at times has been very 
much higher than it is today and other cereals have entered into competition 
in the consumption market and the wheat flour has been relegated more 
or less to the background. I say that the position is better today, because 
the price of wheat is a very much better economic price for the flour mills- 
than it was not very long ago. 

I agree with my Honourable friend, Baja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar 
when he said that he would have liked to have had these world figures before 
the discussion on the Wheat Bill came up. I think it would have been 
more satisfactory had we been supplied with these figures beforehand. Sir, 
that is all I have to say on the Bill to extend the operation of the Wheat 
Additional Duty Act, and I have no opposition to the Bill being placed 
on the Statute. 

Mr. ME. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ghota Nagpur cum Orissa: Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, I wholeheartedly support this measure which has been moved 
by my Honourable fiiend just now. A large number of agriculturists are 
rotting every minute in order to fill the pockets of the millowners of Bombay 
and, therefore, there is no harm if the agriculturists are also protected. But 
I want to know wffiat is the percentage of wheat in the total agricultural 
produce, and why Government's attitude is a stepmotherly one so far as 
rice is concerned. 

I have got much to say in this connection about rice. My Honourable 
friend always comes before this House and gives protection to wheat, 
but the question of rice is never considered by the Government. The 
representation of the Punjab in the Cabinet seems to be much stronger 
than that of Bengal. The Government protect wheat by means of this- 
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import duty, but what about rice? They are ruining this class of the 
agriculturist by imposing an export duty on rice. This is the only foodstuff 
on which an export duty has been imposed. One of the other articles on 
which an export duty has been levied is jute, and this also affects Bengal. 
Then comes the question of hides and skins and this also affects that part 
of the country to a great extent. If Government need money for their 
revenue, they should have some other means of filling up their purse and 
they should not tax a particular area in a particular manner by means of this 
export duty. The Government are taxing Bihar, Bengal and Madras for 
the benefit of the whole of India. Bice is not produced in sufficient quantity 
, in Bengal. Instead of making room for Bihar rice, Government, by 
' artificial means of special 4 freight frfom the Punjab to Calcutta, are 
..dumping the Bengal market with the Punjab wheat. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member cannot utilise this opportunity for making out a case for the 
. protection of rice. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I submit that the protection which has been 
given for wheat is the preferential treatment for the Punjab which is not 
justified. They have given special rates for carrying wheat from the Punjab 
to Bengal, and this special rate for wheat has affected that part of the 
country to a great extent. If Government want to protect wheat, there is 
no harm. We all agree that they should protect wheat, but this special 
facility should not be given to wheat. If Government want to give this 
special facility to wheat sent from the Punjab to Bengal at a cheap and 
special railway rate,—then the commodities which are grown in Bengal and 
Bihar, e,g. } rice, should also be given the same facility so that those articles 
may also be taken at a cheap and special railway rate from Bengal and Bihar 
to Cawnpore and Delhi. 

With these observations, I support the motion of my Honourable friend. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Sir, I do not wish to put forward a case for the 
protection of rice, but, inevitably, in the discussion of this Bill, the case 
for other agricultural commodities comes up before one's mind. I have 
no objection to the protection granted to wheat, but I wish the Govern¬ 
ment to realise that however anxious they may be to protect wheat, wheat 
plays a comparatively smaller part in the economic structure of the 
society of India as a whole, and its value is very much less than that of 
rice. The Provincial revenues in most cases, and, in fact, part of the 
Imperial revenues depend upon a proper and adequate price market for 
the rice produced in this country. (Hear, hear.) I know that wheat is 
an international commodity, that the prices elsewhere must necessarily 
govern the wheat price in this country. I was one of those who, in 1981, 
when Sir George Rainy first brought forward this proposition for the 
protection of wheat, gave my whole-hearted support to it. The result of 
it has been that wheat is today a protected agricultural commodity neces¬ 
sarily deserving protection and able to hold its head above w r ater, merely 
because of that protection. You will find from the figures given by the 
Director of Commercial Intelligence that while Manitoba wheat and Liver¬ 
pool wheat has been going down in price during the past 18 months, the 
Indian wheat has been going up in price and what would have happened if 
,’.*this protective tariff was not established by Government soon enough is 
./that the agricultural commodity would have been wiped out of the market 
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and it would not have been worth the while of anybody to cultivate wheat 
in. India. The Director of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, whose 
report my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, quoted for some 
purposes, observes with reference to wheat protection as follows: 

“Indian wheat behind a high tariff wall, on the one side, and with a production 
about equal to her own requirements, on the other, was cut off from the international 
markets during the year under review. The isolation was so complete that the 
movement of wheat prices in India remained more or less unaffected during the 
greater part of the year by movements in world prices. This is best illustrated by 
the fact that while at Liverpool prices of Manitoba wheat declined from a high to 
a low level, those of Indian white wheat at Karachi moved in a diametrically opposite 
direction with continually increasing prices. This position appears to have been the. ’ 
outcome of a fairly moderate supply which prevented prices from sagging.” 

In this connection I should like to reiterate the remarks of my Honour- ‘ 
able friend, Mr. Morgan, that you have to plan your economy with refer- 
ence to wheat cultivation and wheat production in this country. The time 
has come when, in the production of any agricultural commodity, you have 
to see how far internal consumption requires the commodity and to what 
extent external markets can take the surplus stock. I have come recently 
to the conclusion that irrigation schemes, over which the whole country 
was at one time very enthusiastic, are not the unadulterated good that 
they once were made out to be. I have come to the conclusion that as 
irrigation is extended without any reference to the nature of the produce 
and the requirements of the country and of the external market, irriga¬ 
tion may become a calamity to this country. Take, for instance, the 
Sukkur Barrage scheme about which so much enthusiastic reference was 
made both at the opening of that scheme and afterwards; what would be 
the result if, with a consumption of only eight million or nine million tons 
in this country, you produce 18 or 14 millions, and you are unable to 
find an external market for that wheat. My Honourable friend, I do not 
know which of the preceding speakers, one of them, referred to the fact 
that the wheat agreement has been arrived at with four of the wheat pro¬ 
ducing countries for cornering the world markets outside India. India, 
to the best of my recollection, bad no part or share in that agreement. 
We have no share in the external market, we do not put in our appearance 
there, we do not claim the external market, we hold too modest a position 
in this country to be able to comer any external market. If this is so, 
the wheat produced in this country must be self-sufficing and no more 
than self-sufficing, and the time has come for this Government, the Head 
Government of the whole of India, to take steps to see with reference to 
wheat production or with reference to the production of rice, that so long 
as we are not able to have an external market, we should regulate our 
produce, we should plan out an economic production for wheat and rice. 

Let me now turn for a moment, without in any way contravening your 
ruling, to the protection of rice which inevitably comes up in a discussion 
for protection of wheat, for rice is a commodity which has a great external 
market. Burma rice was having a good external market, but it is falling 
off. I want India to be isolated similarly with reference to rice. We are 
already having imports of rice from Siam and Indo-China, and rice is also 
coming into India from Burma. So long as Burma remains a part of .the 
unitary system of Government, Burma must be taken together as part of 
India, and, therefore, I am not making at present any proposal that an 
embargo should be put on Burma from exporting rice to India. I wa£ 
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shocked the other day to read that in Southern India particularly, 20,000 
tons of rice was being dumped month after month, and, if I have heard 
the reports correctly, Siam had even the hardihood to import rice into 
Burma a few weeks back and that is not a position to be tolerated by any 
Government. I ask the Honourable the Commerce Member whether his 
Department has taken into consideration the question of regulating the 
import of rice from foreign countries into this country. It‘may be said 
that the quantities are so small and that the total production is about 
28 million tons and that 20,000 tons a month does not have any appreci¬ 
able effect. I want the Honourable the Commerce Member to consider 
the psychological effect on the producer, the grain storer and the seller of 
this country with an import of 20,000 tons month after month. I kn ow 
the actual fact that the moment a Siamese steamer or the Japanese steamer 
/with Siamese rice comes into the Madras harbour, even though with only 
‘20,000 tons, there is an immediate sharp fall in the price of rice in the 
. market. Every section of the Indian community raised their protest, 
particularly from Southern India, and I beg the Honourable the Commerce 
Member to take up this question with the same enthusiasm which he has 
shown towards the question of wheat. I do not go so far as my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, when he suggested that wheat has 
greater influence in the Government of India Cabinet than rice, and I 
should be loath to give my assent to such a proposition. I know the 
influence of wheat is sufficiently strong, but I venture to think that the 
dual influence of rice on that Cabinet will be at least equal to the unitary 
influence of wheat. 

Now, Sir, as I said, with reference to this wheat production, it may 
be< argued that the time may come when the internal consumption may 
not be sufficient for that purpose. My Honourable friend has not shown, 
in the course of his speech today, whether the wheat produced is sufficient 
or not. I on the other hand have suggested that, with the increase of the 
cultivable area for wheat, that production will be more than sufficient. 
It is the same case, I venture to respectfully submit, with reference to 
rice. In any ease, whatever doubts there may be with reference to the 
adequacy of rice production in India proper, if you tack on Burma with it, 
no man can suggest that the rice production m India and Burma taken 
together is not more than sufficient for all the requirements of this 
country. I venture, therefore, very respectfully to suggest that in the 
barest interests of justice and fair play to the rice producing community, 
which is the largest community, which pays the largest amount of tax and 
whose wealth is the largest taking the stock as a whole, this Government 
should pay a little attention to that question. And I am here in no other 
capacity than that of the Laputan flapper just to give a little flap and say: 
"‘Master, awake, the country needs your wakeful attention to this 
question. ’ ’ 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural): 
Sir, I am sorry that I have to oppose this measure in spite of my own 
views in the matter that it ought to get protection. Considering the 
.callous indifference of Government, in spite of our repeated requests, to 
consider the case of rice, it seems Government have got a very soft corner 
in their heart for wheat only and no other agricultural produce. We gave 
our whole-hearted assent to this measure when it first came into this 
House, because we believed, like all other distressed people, though we 
«tre one of them, that we are bound to see that our distressed brethren m 
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the Punjab and other Provinces do not suSer. And we thought it to be* 
not only our patriotic duty, but our bounden duty to support the measure. 
In the meantime, the grievances of the rice producing Provinces were’ 
brought to the notice of Government and they had of course some confer¬ 
ences and consultations which produced nothing. And, in fact, from the- 
dilatory manner in which they have been proceeding in the case of rice, I 
was impressed with the idea that Government were not at all serious to- 
give us any relief in the matter. Sir, it will not be relevant in this dis¬ 
cussion to bring out what are my own ideas about giving protection to rice 
or as to how the price of rice or paddy can be raised. But I may be- 
permitted to submit that I have my own views and I submitted those 
views in informal conferences before Members of Government. But I ■ 
found that Government have not been pleased to take any steps whatso¬ 
ever. It may be that my suggestions were not practicable or would not. 
bring any good or any relief to the rice producing people. Still, when 
found that they did not take up the matter seriously, I thought the only,, 
way in which we could bring the seriousness of the situation to the notice 
of Government was by way of protest, and by opposing this measure Which 
has now been introduced in this House. 

Sir, my friend, the Diwan Bahadur, has been pleased to refer to the 
over-production of wheat which will shortly come owing to the opening 
of the Sukkur Barrage. At the same time, there is a history behind it. 
By the opening up of the canal colony in the Punjab and vast tracts of 
country which did not grow a single blade of grass for two thousand years 
from the days of Pa-Hien and Hieuen-Tsang, that tract of country now 
produces a bumper harvest and there is a district town in the Canal 
Colony now known as Lyallpur which is represented here by my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sardar Bant Singh. Sir, I myself have been in the centre of 
that Canal Colony for some time, and I was surprised at the growth of 
agricultural produce there. There is almost a mile of godown at Lyallpur 
for storing these crops and I have not seen such a large godown anywhere 
in India. When so much wheat was not needed, to open up a tract of' 
country with the money of the tax-payer and thereby lower the price of 
wheat, was not a very profitable undertaking which was taken up by 
Government. Now that Government did it, they probably think 
that it is their duty to try to save them. But apart from 
this calculation of their own mistake and attempted reparation, 

I would bring to their notice the very verge of starvation to which 
the paddy producing Provinces in India have been reduced; and is 
it net up to Government to devise means as to how the price of 
paddy can be raised and how these poor agriculturists of paddy producing 
Provinces can be saved? If they have not done so and taken up the matter 
seriously, I think it will be the duty of every patriotic Indian,—even the 
Members of the wheat producing Provinces, considering that we gave them 
whole-hearted support in their case,—to oppose this measure. They should 
say: “We do not want this protection. You want to have so many brethren 
of ours starving and you only want to keep us up to support you. We are 
not so selfish as that and we don’t want to have it.” That is the attitude 
which I want to take up and I want to press it for their consideration. 

Ik. Ziauddiu Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham- * 
madan Rural): Sir, I rise to support the motion, but I may be permittee^ 
to make one or two observations. The figures given by the Honourable the ’ 
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•Commerce Member clearly show that it is impossible for this country to 
•■•'capture the outside market. We were at one time reckoned among the 
wheat exporters, but we have now ceased to be wheat exporters, so much 
so, that, as Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar pointed out, India was not even 
invited to the Wheat Committee convened in London last year. So when 
it is not possible for us to have any market outside, we should at least make 
efforts to keep our own market for ourselves, and that is really the inten¬ 
tion of this Bill. I would have very much liked on this occasion to know 
the exact figures for this country, that is, the amount of consumption in 
1933, our production in 1933 and the amount of wheat which is now 
lying surplus in this country; and these figures would have been very 
useful on this occasion. 

Sir, there is one thing which I cannot understand and perhaps the 
Honourable the Commerce Member will explain it to me. Why is it that 
the life of this Bill is extended only by one year, specially when it is 
.explicitly provided here that power is retained to reduce or remove the 
.duties by executive action before 31st March, 1935, if circumstances so 
.change as to render the duties excessive or unnecessary? The executive 
Government have kept for themselves the power to reduce the duty at 
any time they consider desirable. Then, why should not the life of this 
Bill be extended for, say, three years instead of one year? Why is this 
Bill brought up year after year specially when this provision is there? 
Why is not an enactment made for three to five years under this provision? 

I can see only one explanation which is this: we have in India what is 
called a Mushaira or a poetic competition, where poets come and recite 
their own verses; usually it takes each one about five to twenty min utes, 
but there was one poet who came with a solitary verse and he had nothing 
more to recite: so he went on repeating each part of his verse five or six 
times, and then he repeated the whole verse five or six times to make 
much of his solitary effort. The only help that Government have given 
to the agriculturists is the wheat Act. They want to show that they have 
passed several Bills, by introducing this wheat Bill, every year and saying, 
here is a wheat Bill No. 1, wheat Bill No. 2, wheat Bill No. 3 and wheat 
Bill No. 4, while, really speaking, such repetition was quite unnecessary. 
Even today this Bill can be extended for three years, especially in view 
of the provision that this duration can be reduced by executive action; 
with this proviso it was quite safe to extend the time limit of this Bill 
to a much longer period than one year. In that case, the only difficulty 
would be that the number of wheat Bills would be reduced: instead of 
one Bill every year, there ought to have been one Bill probably for three 
or four years .... 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Let us hope that there is going to be a consoli¬ 
dated Bill for rice and wheat together. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Bice is not under discussion just now; and when- 
ever the question comes up, you will find that every Member 

12 Noon. ^ Assembly interested in agriculture will give his hearty 
support to rice as we are giving to wheat. My friend, Mr. Maswsood 
Ahmad, pointed out the other day that this wheat question is the Aniara 
of the Honourable the Commerce Member. Whenever any question about 
help given to agriculture comes in, the Government always point out that 
. they have brought in this wheat Bill. But I think we should not have the 
Warne Bill repeated again and again and it would have been much better 
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had the life of this Bill been extended to three or four years. It was 
quite safe in view of the provision in the Bill. With these words, I 
support the motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural)®, 
Sir I rise to support the introduction of this Bill. 

Although I do not agree with my friend who has just ■ sat down, I 
think it is very right on the part of Government to bring a Bill a gain ami 
again every year, because it gives an opportunity to this House to ventilate,* 
its grievances on wheat and other food grains. Government have not been?/ 
doing enough for the protection of the agriculturists: they have done some/ 1 ' 
thing only for wheat, and are sitting quite contented with what they have ' 
done for raising the price of wheat. The figures that were read out in this* 
House by the Honourable the Commerce Member are no doubt very con¬ 
vincing. They show that, as soon as this duty is removed, there will bo 
a considerable surplus in the world markets, and the exporting nations will 
not be slow in dumping the surplus quantity of wheat wherever if will 
allowed to enter, and, therefore, this measure is a very necessary one. 

As for rice, I may point out that the cultivators Who grow lice are the 
poorest and they do deserve consideration at the hands of Government. 
Rice is a very important food grain, and, therefore, Government ought to 
take into consideration the plight of the cultivators and do something lor 
them also. 

Sir. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, the entire population of those Provinces where wheat is grown will 
be thankful to the Honourable the Commerce Member for introducing 
this Bill. We know that in India the prices are always counted in terms 
of the prices of wheat. The whole depression in this country is on 
account of the fall in the price of wheat. If wheat becomes costlier, 
then all commodities will also rise in prices. Gold is no longer the 
standard of exchange. In this country the standard of exchange, as far 
as Northern India is concerned, is wheat; and if a labourer can find that 
he can live on two annas he will accept two annas only if he can purchase 
sufficient quantity of wheat for his livelihood for that amount. But if 
the price of wheat goes up, then the same labourer asks for a wage of 12 
annas, when he finds that he cannot live on less than 12 annas. We 
have seen that the ordinary wages of the labourer here now in Delhi are 
about six annas, while, when wheat was sold at five .or six seers a rupee, 
vgu could not get an ordinary labourer for less than 12 annas or some¬ 
times even a rupee per day. That means that if a man has sufficient 
money, he can afford to purchase articles whose prices vary according to* 
the price of the staple food on which he lives. A pukka, bigha and 12 
btswas constitute an acre in Northern India, and if a man can produce 
about 12 maunds of wheat in one bigha , he can pav his canal dues and 
his rent and then save enough money in order to live an ordinary life: 
that is to say, the standard price ought to be something like 10 seers to 
the rupee to" enable him to do so. If the cultivator cannot sell his 
produce at 10 seers a rupee, that is, if he cannot get Rs. 4 for a maund, 
then he cannot live—he gets a deficit. Last year we found that wheat ; ; 
was sold in Hapur, which is only 20 miles from Delhi, at 23 seers a V-* 
rupee and in Lyallpur the price was Rs. 1-4-0 a maund. If wheat is, 
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sold at Bs. 1-4-0 a maund, and the cost of production is something like 
.four rupees a maund, how can this poor labourer or tenant live 
‘by selling his commodity? He does not get his wages in money; 
he merely gets sufficient to enable him to live throughout the 
year: that is his only profit.- This is a great problem for 
Northern India, because prices of wheat must remain at the level of 
four rupees per maund, otherwise people will be forced to desert their 
lands m the villages and march into the neighbouring towns where they 
will get no employment. Sir, much has been said about famine conditions 
and famines in India, but there is no famine here in the sense that there 
\is not sufficient quantity of grain, but there is great famine in the sense 
•vjthat people have not got sufficient opportunities to be employed in labour. 
'"'People cannot find employment. 

- ’ Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): The case in Orissa 

. is different. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I am not talking of Orissa. My friend, 

I know, is a great authority on Orissa and he can talk about Orissa when 
his time comes. I am pointing out to the House that our main difficulty 
is to provide employment for labour in the villages, because, when they 
don’t find employment in the villages, they naturally migrate towards 
the adjoining towns in search of employment, and, there too, they don’t 
get am, kind of work, with the result that there is always great discon¬ 
tent in cities. That is why all this agitation is being carried on. It is 
a well-known fact that most of the Congress volunteers joined the Congress 
ranks simply because they could get some sort of employment for the 
time being; these people could not get any employment in the villages, 
and, so, when they came to the cities, they were well fed and clothed 
by people who had made money, and these poor people were kept 
employed as volunteers. This was the cause of the whole trouble in the 
country, and if the Government cannot see their way to bring about con¬ 
tentment and happiness to the village population, if the village 
population is not kept fully employed and contented, which Is 
very essential and necessary for keeping up good administration 
in the country, then the Government will be cutting their own 
root, and, in order to bring about peace and contentment in 
the village, the level of the prices of those commodities, which 
are standard commodities like wheat, should he kept up at standard prices, 
that is, 10 seers of wheat to the rupee. • 

Every country during the past few years has been producing a surplus 
quantity of wheat and so India too has produced more, and this surplus 
quantity has to be consumed somehow or other. I was not aware of all 
these facts until I was a member of the Ottawa Agreement Committee, 
and then I learnt that there was a great deal of surplus of wheat in the 
world. And, Sir, talking about wheat, India cannot be called upon to 
consume foreign wheat merely to provide a market for foreign wheat 
growers. We have to keep up our own market and we have to keep our 
own people contented, and, therefore, I feel that it is not a sound policy 
to bring forward this measure year after year, because the man who grows 
wheat must know beforehand what will be the prospects of sale in the 
mouths of May and June. By this measure you are merely giving pro¬ 
tection up to 31st March, 1935,’ which means nothing. It means protection 
fpr Mav and June, 1934, because wheat is brought into the market for 
:%>le only in the months of May and June, and the grower will have no* 
‘ Opportunity to bring his goods again from July up to the end * of * March, 
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because the protection which takes effect from July, 1934, does not affect 
the producer at all. That may benefit the middlemen who get the produce 
from the cultivator and hoard" it up. Therefore, it is essential to see that 
the producer gets the benefit of this protection and also a sort of guarantee 
that, when next year he produces wheat, he will be able to sell it^ at th.e 
standard price. This measure, however, does not hold out to him any 
such guarantee for these few months. Therefore, the attempt you are 
making for bringing forward this measure year after year is not a right- 
attempt; it is not a sound policy, so far as wheat is concerned. The 
proper thing to do is that you should give an extension to this Bill for, 
at least three years, so that the producers may have a sort of guarantee’ 
that, when they produce wheat next year and in succeeding years, their., 
wheat will be sold at a good price in spite of the market fluctuations. Both $ 
the purchasers and the middlemen know exactly where they stand. This' 
is the reason why there is a great deal of gambling going on. If the 
Honourable the Commerce Member likes, I can give him numerous 
instances of gambling that is going on in the wheat market, and people, 
who had no money, small firms, which were not financially strong, have 
become very rich on account of gambling in wheat. Side by side with 
this, there is also the Khati business. I shall briefly explain to the House 
what this Khati is. At the time of the harvest, they collect all the wheat 
and bury it underground in Khati which is an underground cellar. This 
wheat never sees the world’s light, and all sorts of fictitious documents 
are being executed with regard to the wheat that is stored in these Khaiis , 
and people make contracts two or three months in advance. In this way 
gambling goes on, because these people get quotations and information 
about prices of wheat in foreign countries, and they also know whether 
w r heat will be imported from Canada and other places. I think, Sir, this 
sort of gambling is neither beneficial to the country nor for the good 
morals of a country and its producers. Therefore, in order to check this 
evil, I would advocate that, instead of keeping this Bill in force till 1935, 
it should be extended at least up to 1938. Of course, I can understand 
the anxiety of some people like my friend, Mr. Morgan, .... 

Mr. G. Morgan: May I rise to make a personal explanation, Sir? I 
am not showing any anxiety at all. As the Honourable Member has 
raised the point, what I wisli to say is, the agriculturist would still be in 
the same position as in the last year if the protection were extended to 
any number of years. If you want to get over the May-June position, 
the date must be extended to a later month. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Sir, one year’s guarantee to the pro¬ 
ducer means nothing. It does not give these people any kind of security. 

Of course, there are some people who do not want that this concession 
should be extended beyond March, because they get some kind of grain 
from other countries to make it into flour and then export it, but, for the 
sake of these few people who make a little bi< of money in this business, 
why should the whole of India suffer 0 The Honourable Member in charge 
had g ; ven a good reason when we ivere discussing the other Bill. He 
said, why for the sake of a few people the entire country should suffer, 
and there was no reason certainly that to benefit a few people the whole 
.of the country should be penalised. But I sav that in this industry we 
have very*^many more people who are engaged ‘in it, a much bigger popu¬ 
lation is involved, and the livelihood of millions entirely depends upon 
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the production of wheat. If they do not produce wheat, the land is not 
fit for producing anything else which can find a good market. They are 
producing now sugar cane, but it is limited in its usef uln ess. We find 
so many factories have arisen, and even sugar cane is not so beneficial 1 
a s it used to be in former days. Gur was sold some time ago at Us. 10 
a maund, but now it is selling at Pts. 1-8-0 a maund, and who will produce 
sugar cane under such conditions? The whole of Northern India, the 
Punjab and Sind are dependent upon wheat which is the chief produce. 
I should have advocated a much higher duty in order to encourage pro¬ 
duction, but whatever it be, I want that the protection should be extended 
to more than one year in order to give security to the w r heat producers, 
and I would like the Honourable Member to change his figure from 1985 
to 1938. 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz (Punjab: Nominated Official): During 
the course of the debate, reference has been made to the possibility of 
over-production of wheat. I rise just to lay before the House few facts that 
I know about this question. About thirty years ago, I started studying 
in my own way the question of food as consumed by the people. At that 
»time nearly one : third of the people in the Punjab did not consume wheat, 
.'but consumed other cereals, and for only four months in the year they 
lived on wheat. Even in the bigger towns, the lower class of people 
considered wheat as a great luxury and they lived on gram or on jowar, 
and so on. During the last ten years, there has been a considerable rise 
in the consumption of wheat among the poorer people, hut we have not 
yet reached the point where we can say that there is proper consumption 
of wheat by all classes of the community. I will just mention one 
thing. Those that harvest the wheat crop get paid in kind, that is, in 
bundles of wheat. These poor people immediately go and sell these 
bundles of wheat to the bania , because they consider it as too good a 
food for them and they live on a mixture of gram, jowar and other- 
cheaper cereals. In the United Provinces, if you go to any village, you 
can ascertain that all the poor people live on bhejar. Similarly, the 
poorer people in the Punjab live on cereals that have, as compared with 
wheat, a lower nutritious value, and I hope that the House will not. 
entertain the misconception that we are anywhere near that 
position when we can be said to over-produce wheat. If wheat 
is a good food, we do really want all our poor people to have their share 
of this cereal. If so, I hope those Members, who objected to the trans¬ 
portation of wheat at a cheaper rate, to Bengal, will see that the Punjab 
is doing something in her own humble way to provide a better food else¬ 
where? and, from that point of view, I am sure that the House will sup¬ 

port this motion without any objection whatsoever. 

There is one other thing to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
House. We know that certain areas cannot produce wheat. Sandy soils 
cannot produce good wheat, and we-have got gram still growing there. 
But owing to the mechanisation of the army, the demand in the army 
for gram is not sc great as at one time it was, and we are, therefore, 

studying in the Punjab the substitution of a better crop in place of this, 

but that is no reason why there should be any suggestion that wheat is 
going to food the market and that there is no demand for it. With 
these remarks, I support the motion. 

jiffr. Gr. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Jjands):. I, venture to seek the indulgence of the House for a few minutes 

D 
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because Honourable Members, in the course of their remarks, have not 
limited themselves to wheat, but covered generally the question of the 
attitude of the Government towards agriculture and the agriculturist. 

Now, Sir, it is quite understandable that Honourable Members com* 
ing from Madras, based as they are on what can be described as rice 
economy, are disappointed that rice afc the present moment is not receiv¬ 
ing the same treatment as wheat. What 1 should like, however, to say 
in the first instance in general terms is that Government are not guilty 
of favouritism as regards their attitude towards a particular class of agri¬ 
culturists. Take, for example, this question of wheat. The import duty 
on wheat was imposed more than two years ago, and it was imposed, 
because there were data available to the Government to show that, unless, 
such action was taken, there was a grave menace of Indian produced , 
wheat being driven out of the market by foreign wheat. I am stating ■ 
from memory, but I think that, in the years preceding the imposition of 
the duty, the imports had risen to a figure of a quarter of a million tons 
or even more. As regards rice, the position is that, during the quin¬ 
quennium ending 1927-28, the average imports of foreign rice in this 
country were 16,000 tons, in J 929-30, about 6,000 tons, in 1930-31, 7,500' 
tons, in 1931-32, 18,000 tons, and in 1932-33, 35,000 tons. Now, Sir, . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Now during the last few 
months ? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: If my Honourable friend will allow me to proceed. 
On the basis of the production of the Presidency of Madras alone, which 
is five million tons on an average, this constituted less than one per cent, 
of the total production of one Presidency in India. Therefore, I think, 
the House on an impartial view will agree that Government could not, 
in the light of the figures which I have mentioned, have been justified in 
taking a year ago, or even in the immediate past, shall we say, the 
action which was found to be necessary in the case of wheat. But, Sir, 
the position is that, when it was brought to the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment that imports of foreign rice were increasing, they took up the study 
of this question seriously. My Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 

I think, was a little unkind when he said, that such suggestions, as had 
been made by him and other Honourable Members to Government, had 
fallen on sterile soil and that there had been no response to those sug¬ 
gestions or representations. I think th e story which I told my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mudaliar, the other day, will bear repetition. After the Con¬ 
ference in December, I circulated to Honourable Members certain 
figures which they wanted, and, in the letter, which I sent with those 
figures, I said that Government were open to receive suggestions from 
Honourable Members as to what the, next step should be. I think I am 
not betraying any confidence when I say that I have received no response 
to that suggestion from a majority of the Members; but since my friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, returned to Delhi, the question has been pressed on our 
attention again, and we have also had an informal discussion on the 
subject. The point I wish to make now is that Government recognise 
tH'e force of the argument of my friend, Mr. 'Bamaswami Mudaliar, that 
the psychological effect on local prices, even of small imports of rice, may 
be considerable and the House may be interested to know that Govern¬ 
ment are, at the present moment, considering what action? if any, is 
necessary in order to prevent that disturbing influence from becoming per-* 
petual: And I hope, Sir, that within the next few days we shall be in a 
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'position to take the House into our confidence as to what action, if any, 
we propose to take. 

Now, Sir, passing from the question of rice, I would like to deal with 
one or two suggestions that have been made. Mr. Morgan and Mr. Kama- 
swami Mudaliar both dealt with the desirability of planned economy so 
ns to prevent over-production, be it of wheat, or rice or any other com¬ 
modity. Deference was made to the production or possibilities of pro¬ 
duction of wheat on a large scale in Sind, as a result of the bringing of 
large areas under irrigation under the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. My 
Honourable friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, has said something about consump¬ 
tion in this country not having reached the saturation point. That, I 
hope, Honourable Members will bear in mind, is a point that is relevant 
,to the consideration of this problem, but I think here again I am be¬ 
traying no confidence when I say that the whole question of the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Sind is receiving constantly the attention of th* 
•^Government of India, especially of the Economic Sub-Committee of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General. 

Now, Sir, it is not really necessary for me to elaborate my remarks 
.further, but I would like to say one word about what fell from Mr. 
Yamin Khan and Dr- Ziauddin Ahmad regarding the duration for which 
the Wheat Import Duty Act is to be operative. I think Mr. Jadhav had 
a very pertinent answer to the suggestion that this should be extended by 
‘three years. We think first that, in a matter of this kind, where we are 
‘taxing a staple commodity of food, the House should have an opportunity 
from time to time to consider whether the interests of the consumer 
justify a continuance of the duty. The second point to remember is that 
the imposition of the duty has already raised the price of wheat above 
world parity. Therefore, it is idle for anybody to argue that the culti¬ 
vator is not protected to the extent that, consistently with the interest 
of the consumer, we can protect him. The third is the point regarding 
gambling. I do not profess to have the: practical experience of gambling 
that my Honourable friend there has, but the point to remember is that 
the uncertain factor, the factor which encourages gambling, is not neces¬ 
sarily the, price of wheat in Australia or Canada, but the actual output of 
wheat in this country. That is really what people gamble on. Sir, I 
have said all that I had to regarding our attitude towards this question. 

Mr. B. Das: I am grateful to my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, for 
letting out one little information that the Executive, Council of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India possesses an Economic Sub-Committee. I believe they 
'have a certain pl&nned economy about the general economic condition of 
India, and I hope that when my Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, 
will get up to speak—I presume? he is the Chairman of that Committee— 
he will take us into his confidence and tell us how that Sub-Committee 
‘has been working during these few months. 

Mr. G*. S. Bajpai: I do not wish my Honourable friend to put into 
my mouth words which I did not utter* I simply said that the question 
of agriculture in Sind was receiving the attention of Government. I 
said nothing about planned economy for the whole of India. 

Mr. B. Das: I am only referring to the Economic Sub-Committee of 
the Executive, Council. I want a little further light on that subject. I 
y ?as saying that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore will take us int^his 
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confidence as to what they have been thinking about the low level of prices;. 
particularly, in regard to wheat and rice about which we have been talk¬ 
ing the whole morning. I find that the House is divided as to what bless¬ 
ings it will give to the measure that is before it. I wish to join my very 
feeble protest, although it cannot be heard at the distant end of the 
House where the Government Members sit. Somehow Punjab has 
triumphed and the interest of all other parts of India have been subordi¬ 
nated. The Government are in the position of a hen-pecked husband. 
Their soul is hen-pecked by the interests of the Punjab. They have no ■ 
time to think of other interests, as they are hen-pecked. I find that the 
representative of Bengal and the two stalwart and mighty representatives- 
from the benighted and glorious Madras Presidency exercise no influence: 
in the Executive Council. Punjab wanted the price of wheat to rise, it. 
was done; and Punjab wanted the rates for wheat to be reduced, that- 
was also done. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Why are you jealous of the Punjab? 

Mr. B. Das : I am asking the Government to be fair and apply the 
system of rates reduction to other commodities- Unfortunately other, 
commodities, industrial or agricultural, like rice, have no champion in the 
Government of India or even on the floor of this House. I have some 
experience of rice. We would like to send rice from Orissa to Malabar, 
Mr. Thampan’s territory, but the Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Mad¬ 
ras and Southern Mahratta Railway have combined to make the ratea 
very high, and rice cannot go to Malabar from Orissa. Did my friend, 
the Commerce Member, consult bis dual soul, the Railway Member, and 
ask the other soul whether some hardship was not caused to these com¬ 
modities and whether rates should not have been reduced, not only to 
give a much needed relief, but also to restore price levels in the country. 
Mv friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, who hails from the United Provinces talked 
of gambling propensities of the people. My Honourable friend, Mr. 
Bajpai, replied to him on that point. I have had the. privilege to liv6 in 
Bombay and I do occasionally pass through Calcutta, and I know this 
gambling propensity is a propensity of the rich and is a vice of the intelli¬ 
gent stockbrokers in Calcutta and Bombay which are full of gambling 
dens. 

An Honourable Member: Don’t exclude Mr. Mody. 

Mi. B. Das: Mr. Mody is an industrialist and I won’t call him a- 
stockbroker. But, Sir, my friend asked the Government to stop the 
gambling instinct of a certain class of people in India, because he thought 
thereby the producer would be benefited. . • . . . 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I think my Honourable friend is wrong. 

I never asked that their instinct should be abolished by the Government 
I never said that. 

Mr. B. Das: I think my friend said the wheat producer, the poor 
peasant would benefit. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: My tenants produce wheat—not I. 
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Mr. B. Das: I am not thinking now in terms of landholders, I am 
talking in terms of peasants and farmers. The peasants and farmers pro¬ 
duce wheat and rice. If the middlemen, as my friend, Mr- Yamin Khan, 
characterises the Rallis, the Volkarts, Kiiachands, etc., and even the 
Tatas, who finance money to these people, gamble on the stock exchange 
and thus raise the price, the enhanced price on the stock exchange does 
not in any way filter down to the poor cultivator. The latter does not 
get even the, price my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, suggested, after his 
produce is harvested and taken to the market. The price he * already 
receives as advance during the crop season from landholders like my 
friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, or through middlemen like the Rallis and others 
leaves him very little margin of profit for that produce. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
is your point? 

Mr. B. Das: My point is this. Government are no doubt right in 
bringing this Bill for one year, because the Government know themselves 
they are not doing the right thing by other staple products. They are 
partial to one particular kind of staple product only, namely, wheat, and 
they hav e neglected the biggest staple product—rice. Any proposal for 
increasing the duration of the protection is wrong. Government should 
bring out a consolidated Bill, and thereby not only help the, wheat, but 
the rice industry as well; but, at the same time, they should consider 
whether wheat deserves the Rs. 1-4-0 protection which has been given for 
the last three years. I think the time has come, as the price of wheat 
has risen in India above the world parity, the amount of duty fixed in the 
Bill should be reduced in the new consolidated Bill. Sir, I have only 
one word to say about the wheat agreement that was referred to this 
morning. I wish to draw the attention of my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, to one vital fact. I do not want to ask my friend, Mr. Morgan, 
to take note of it, because his interest and the interest I want to advo¬ 
cate are, quite different. 

Mr. G-. Morgan: Why? Why? 

Mr. B. Das: In a year or two, Sir, we are going to face provincial 
autonomy. Now, is it going to be real autonomy, or is everything going 
to be controlled by the Central Government who are trying to control the 
co-operative movement, the agricultural movement and other movements? 
My Honourable friends, Mr. Bajpai, or Sir Fazl-i-Husain may wish for 
such control from Simla and Delhi, but how can they lay down what 
amount of rice should be grown in Bengal, Orissa or Madras, or what 
amount or kind of wheat will be grown in Sind, the Punjab or the United 
Provinces? Sir, if that be so, it is quite beyond my comprehension, and if 
that is the idea of provincial autonomy that my friends designed in the 
various Round Table Conferences and wish us to accept, then, I say, such 
a kind of provincial autonomy will not be accepted, and, under the new 
Constitution, nobody will tolerate any interference on the part of ihe 
Central Government on such questions like the production of crops in 
each provincial area', and so on. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Would my Honourable friend like Tariff 
Bills and such things in order to control the industries, but not measures to 
.Control an industry in which a much larger population, the agriculturists, are 
^concerned ? 
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Mr. B. Das: I represent here the agriculturists of a Province. I do not 
want .any interference by the Honourable the Law Member even, that 
my people in Orissa won't grow rice and that they must buy rice from 
Bengal. Sir, it is only the capitalists, gambling at the stock-exchanges, who 
want to restrict production, so that they may make more middlemen’s pro¬ 
fits and I want that the effects of such practice should be borne by every¬ 
body, before they, either here or outside in the country, moot such pro¬ 
posals. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, while I associate myself with what has fallen from my 
Honourable friends, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar and Diw&n Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, in regard to the protection for rice, 

I have yet another grievance. Sir, I refer to the 
cocoanut industry of Malabar. (Hear, hear.) (Laughter.) Sir, you might 
remember that when you were on this side of the House with us, when 
the question of ratifying the Ottawa Agreement came up for consideration 
before this House, I had to’ put up a fight with regard to the duty of 
copra or cocoanuts exported from Ceylon. Ceylon is the chief country that 
competes with Malabar in this respect. Sir, the revenue duty on copra at 
that time was 25 per cent ad valorem. According to the terms of the Agree¬ 
ment arrived at at Ottawa, for which, so far as India was concerned, you 
are unfortunately or fortunately responsible (Laughter), the duty for copra 
from empire countries w r as reduced from 25 per cent to 20 per cent and 
the duty for that of foreign countries was raised to 30 per cent. The chief 
principle of the Ottawa Agreement was that there should be a difference of 
10 per cent between empire products and those of foreign countries. I 
suggested that the revenue duty of 25 per cent, might be continued for 
Ceylon, and that for foreign countries it might be raised to 35 'per cent. 
Tfee Honourable the Commerce Member said that the cocoanut was a raw 
produce and he had his sympathies with the capitalists of Bombay. There- 
were several oil mills in Bombay which, with the big one in Ernakulam, 
started by the Tatas, were consuming a lot of more copra than we could 
supply, and the Honourable Member, in his sympathy with the m i l l owners, 
did not care to pay heed to my representations. Now, I want to invite the 
attention of the House to the present position of the import of copra and 
cocoanut oil’from Ceylon. -■ * 1 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member cannot go into such details. 

: Mr. K. P. Thainpan: My difficulty, Sir, is this. Non-official Members* 
are precluded from ‘ proposing any amendment to include in this Bill a 
provision for a duty, for instance, on copra, because your rules say that it 
is a matter which affects the revenues of the country and so the sanction of 
the Governor General is necessary. Unless the Member in charge secures 
us the required sanction which he never does, we are helpless to put forward 
any constructive proposal and our only remedy is to oppose a measure which 
we"think is defective; and if you want that I should oppose this Bill without 
assigning reasons, I am perfectly willing to do that, but if on the other' 
hand, you want me to state my reasons. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): With regard* 
to tjhe Honourable Member's grievance about the cocoanut, he will get 
an opport unit y when the Finance Bill is introduced. He can then talk as 
much on the cocoanut as he likes, but on this occasion he cannot dilate on 
the cocoanut. 
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Mr. K. P. Thampan: My position is this. I am personally a cocoanut 
grower and represent them here, and, if I am prevented on this occasion 
to ventilate my grievances at length and get them redressed, I must oppose 
and vote against the motion, however much I may sympathise with its 
merits. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support the arguments of my friend, Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt, and to oppose his attitude as regards the passing of this measure. 

I think my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, is, in his heart of hearts, for this 
motion, but he wants that the main grievance of Bengal as regards paddy 
should also be sympathetically considered by Government. I am very much 
doubtful if our Punjab friends want this measure seriously. I find the 
House is conspicuous by the absence of all the Non-Official Members from 
the Punjab. I can understand my friends, Mr. Puri, Mr. Aggarwal and 
Sardar Sant Singh or even Sirdar Harbans Singh, remaining absent, because 
they are busy lawyers earning money. But what about the other Non- 
Official Members from the Punjab such as Mr. Basal Haq Piracha, Nawab 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Syed Rajan Bakhsh, Sirdar Sohan Singh and others? 
Even Mr. Shah Nawaz, who is in Delhi, is also absent. Bhai Parma Nand 
does not care to come from the lobby. Sardar Jawahar Singh and Captain 
Lai Chand are also absent, so almost every body from the Punjab is absent, 
both elected and nominated Non-Officials. Perhaps they think that their 
interests are quite safe in the hands of the Government, because Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain is there to look after their interests. I wanted their presence in 
the House only from one point of view. I wanted to know their views about 
our: grievances about grain and paddy, so that we could settle what should 
be our attitude towards the present Bill. Anyway, I think Mr. Amar Nath 
Dutt complained that we have no strong representative in the Executive 
Council of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I did not say that: it was Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad 
who said that. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Yes, it was Mr. Maswood Ahmad who said that. Once 
even my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, said 
that Bengal had always good representation in the Executive’ Council. 1 
wish to say once for all—and my views are perhaps shared by other Members 
from Bengal—-that we do not want that prominent and only big lawyers, who 
earn three or four times the amount of Rs. 6,666-10-8 which is the pay of 
an Executive Councillor, should become the Law Members of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. We want that the Bengal representative should have 
the portfolio of Commerce or Industry where he can make his influence 
felt. I know that the portfolio of the Law Member is sinecure and the 
Bengal lawyers merely sacrifice their large income from the bar simply 
from a spirit of patriotism, but do not benefit anybody. 

Mr. R. S. Sarma: No Bengalee would be available as a Commerce 
Member. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: For the benefit of my friend, Mr. Sarma, I can *ay 
that even the President of the All-India Federated Chambers of Commerce 
for the year is Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, who is a Bengalee. If Sir 0. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar could serve as Commerce Member, many Bengalees can 
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aptly do the same. Mr. Sarma knows it for himself that he had to leave 
Madras for Bengal to earn his livelihood from the industries of Bengal 
which he could not do in his own province. So it does not lie particularly 
in his mouth to contradict me. 

Sir, one other thing that we have heard is that there is an Economic 
Sub-Committee in the Executive Council. My friend, Mr. B. Das, Jias 
appealed to Government that they should enlighten this House as to what 
are the duties of that Sub-Committee of the Executive Council which is to 
look after the economic interests of the country. Does it consist of only 
one Honourable Member, Sir Fazl-i-Husain, or there are other Members 
also ? Sir, whatever may be the attitude of the Punjab Members, we the 
Members from Bengal, agree that this wheat protection measure should be,' 
passed and we also agree with Mr. Jadhav that it should be brought to 
this House year after year for renewal, as long as it is necessary. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Aii (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I find that Bengal is absolutely out for a revolt this 
morning in the House. I never thought that terrorism was introduced m 
this House also. Whatever it may be, I think this wheat import duty 
and its extension only for a year should not have been the subject for such 
a heated discussion. The main argument is that as wheat production goes 
on increasing because of the Sukkur Barrage and other canal fields, Bengal 
is very much apprehensive of the wheat being imported from either the 
United Provinces or the Punjab to rice eating Provinces. " Sir, from the 
Indian Trade Journal of 2nd February, 1933, it can be proved that the 
acreage under wheat has decreased by four per cent. I do not see, therefore, 
any reason for Bengal to complain now as will appear from these figures: 

“The total acreage sown in wheat is estimated at 31,29,000 acres as against 
3!3 ; 78,00C acres at this time last year.” 

Therefore, as the acreage is going down considerably, I do not see why 
my friends from Bengal should be so much apprehensive of the wheat being 
imported from the Punjab or the United Provinces to Bengal. It is not 
necessary that when the production of wheat in the Punjab or the United 
Provinces is increased, it must all be taken to those Provinces that consume 
rice. My friend, Mr. Abdul Aziz, has already said that the poorer class 
people generally do not eat wheat, but they dispose it of in order to pay 
their rents. , Can there be any reason why*my friends from Bengal and 
Madras should grudge that the tenants in the United Provinces or the tenants 
in the Punjab should be able to get s little rise in the price of their wheat 
and thus be able to meet the present depressed condition of their own 
people? If there is to be a legislation by the Government to favour the 
rising of the price of the rice, we on this side of the House, at least 
Members from the United Provinces and the Punjab, will not oppose and 
will not generate that heat which is being generated today in the House, 
simply because a little rise in the price will be effected by the raising of this 
duty. Sir, we know as well that Australian wheat and wheat from other 
countries is being imported to Europe and other places. Our wheat does 
not find much favour these days. So, if duty on Indian wheat is to be 
opposed, I think the people from the United Provinces and the Punjab 
and other wheat producing areas will have to oppose some day if the duty : 
is raised on rice. Besides, this internecine and provincial war should not* '* 
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be the burden of songs of our friends, either from Bengal or Madras. With 
these words, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, there is very little for me to say 

x after the very effective contribution to the debate which has been 

made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Bajpai, and also after the 
illuminating remarks which have fallen from Mr. Abdul Aziz. I am quite 
sure that my Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, is far too large-hearted 
to oppose this measure, simply because he does not at the present moment 
see in sight some protection for his own rice, and I hope that what Mr. 
Bajpai has said will, to some extent, relieve his anxiety on that score. Let 
me say, Sir, that there is no one here who would not deeply deplore his 
absence from this House if the verdict of his electorate on a future occasion 
■ deprived us of his presence here. Certain Honourable Members suggested 
that the Government of India were concerned only with the question of 
■wheat and in the matter of giving preferential treatment to that commodity. 
But I endeavoured to remove that apprehension the other day by pointing 
out that, so far as Bailway rates were concerned, we were giving special 
rates, preferential or concessional rates, not merely to wheat, but to rice, 
sugar-cane and sugar, and that we were considering the question of conces¬ 
sional rates for oil-seeds as well. I understood my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das, to suggest that we should reduce the rate for the export of IJriyas 
from Orissa, and we shall certainly consider that proposition, Sir, if he 
would put it up as a practical suggestion at some convenient time. On 
one point, I should like to register a most emphatic protest. I do Dob 
think that any one is justified in suggesting that any Member of the Execu¬ 
tive Council represents one particular interest or one particular Province in 
the deliberations of the Executive Council. (Hear, hear.) Allow me to 
say, Sir, that they represent not Provinces, not Provincial nor parochial 
interests, but the interests of India as a whole. (Hear, hear.) 

- Mr, 8/ 0. Mitra: Constitutionally we all do the same, but practically we 
•do represent our* Provinces. ’* * ' * ; 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think there ■ is anything 
further for me to refer' to. The point made by my -Honourable friend,' 
Mr. Yamin Khan, as regards the duration of this Act, has- been, I think, 
sufficiently met by Mr. Bajpai, and I would suggest to him that had he 
felt that it was a matter of real importance, he should have put forward an 
amendment to that effect. I would ask the House to take the Bill into’ 
consideration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That the Bill further to extend the operation of the "Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 
.1931, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. • 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I move: 

'“That the Bill be passed.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
am tha nkf ul to you that my slim figure has at last caught your eye. Sir, 
I sincerely congratulate the Honourable the Commerce Member for- 
bringing forward a really beneficial measure. It is also a matter for self 
congratulation, because measures such as this at rare intervals make the 
life of a Member of this side of the Assembly tolerable. At times, even 
the Government of India, though seldom, err into humanitarian feelings, 
and this is one of their lapses. There is a silver lining in every cloud, and in 
the grave and menacing cloud of protection, further protection, more protec¬ 
tion and more and more protection and all-round protection, this measure 
is a silver lining. The steel frame of the Indian Civil Service has for once 
given way, and it is a matter of congratulation for all of us. The caravan, 
for once, has stopped to listen to the wails of the Punjab wheat producer, 
and mv hearty congratulations are to him. The great Punjabi, the 
Honourable Mian Sir Fazl-i-Hussain comes from the rural Punjab—I speak 
on behalf of the Rural Group. As such, the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
had first hand knowledge of the troubles and woes of the wheat producer. 
The Wheat Act of 1931 was an outcome of his large heartedness. Paddy 
is a much more important agricultural produce of India, and a much larger 
number of people, either directly or indirectly, depend upon it for their 
living. But this paddy is the worst affected crop of India, and Government 
have not yet done anything tangible to protect the rice producers. The* 
effect, if any, of the Ottawa Agreement has been negligible indeed on the 
rice market. Burma has played havoc on Indian rice, and the imports 
of rice from Siam and Indo-China and other countries have added fuel 
to the fire. I sincerely believe that the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore 
will do as much for rice, if not more, as the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Hussain 
did for the Punjab wheat. Early steps should be taken to impose heavy 
tariff duties on imported rice from foreign countries. The separation of 
Burma, which is already a settled fact, should be expedited by all possible 
means, so that Burma rice may be treated as foreign rice. I may also* 
mention that the sum and substance of the arguments of Mr. Bajpai were 
that imported rice from foreign countries was not in sufficiently large quanti¬ 
ties to warrant a tariff duty. I think he did not include Burma rice in the 
figures. 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I did not include it, because Burma is part of India 
now. 

% 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Railway freight rates on rioe should be 
reduced to the irreducible minimum, and, over and above all these steps, 
arrangements should be made for the purchase of rice by the Government 
and for controlling the rice market in the country. I have no doubt that 
the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce will also do his best to help the 
Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore in the matter. If rice is not able to raise' 
its price, while the two great Madras Civil Servants are in charge of the 
two Departments of Commerce and Industry, and also when the Honourable 
the Law Member from Bengal is there to render legal assistance, I shudder 
to think what will happen to the Southern and Eastern Provinces of 
India. With these words, I support the motion. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


THE STEEL AND WIRE INDUSTRIES PROTECTION (EXTENDING) 

BILL. 

i 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India be taken into consideration.” 

) 

I have come before th e House asking for an extension of the status quo 
in respect of protection for certain articles covered by measures referred 
to in this Bill. To my mind, Sir, the measure is inevitable. I would like 
to .assure the House that there is absolutely no ground for the suggestion 
that the need for this extending measure could have been avoided. A 
chronological statement of the work of the Tariff Board and of its members- 
will, I think* be quite sufficient to dispose of that suggestion. The Tariff 
Board completed its cotton textile inquiry by the 10th November, 1932. 
Thereafter, its President went on leave and the reconstituted Tariff Board 
began its inquiry into the sericultural industry early in December, that 
is to say, at the earliest opportunity which it had to function after the 
change. It continued its inquiry into the sericultural industry until about 
the middle of May, 1938, when its report was submitted to Government. 
After that the President was asked to inquire into the case of those 
industries which had applied for protection under the Safeguarding Act, 
and he was engaged upon this until August, 1938, when he was asked to 
proceed with the iron and steel inquiry without further delay. Indeed, Sir, 
he had to interrupt his work in respect of the safeguarding of industries 
to begin the iron and steel inquiry. Since then, the Board has been 
engaged in this inquiry which, as the House will realise, is not only a 
very difficult one, but a very extensive one indeed. No one will, I think, 
suggest that the Tariff Board has wasted its time since it began this 
inquiry, and I now understand that its report will not be in the hands of 
Government until some time in May. I may say that if its report is 
. received in May, we may well consider it to have done its work with 
considerable expedition. As I have said, Sir, this measure appears to me, 
to be inevitable and I move for its consideration. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuhkam Ohetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
Acts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India be taken into consideration.’* 

Raja Bahadur Q-. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum- Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I regret I have to oppose this motion, though 
I know it will be carried. I am doing it with a full sense of the result 
of the motion made by my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member. 
But I think certain facts ought to be brought to the notice of this House, 
before it agrees to the motion which, I suppose, it is going to do. In 
the year 1932, long before this inquiry was due, there was a Eesoluticn 
moved in this House by my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, 
and at that time full dissatisfaction was shown regarding the way in which 
this protection was being utilised; and to the series of allegations that 
were made by my friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, Sir C. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar, who was then in the place of my Honourable friend, said that 
these were all points that would be subject to an inquiry which was to come 
into existence under, I believe, section 3 of the Steel Protection Act, and 
that they would be duly considered,—a formula which Government have 
always in their armoury whenever they want to put oh any inconvenient 
inquiry regarding the action that they have either authorised or that they 
took themselves. Sir, I find from the Statement of Objects and Beasons 
that the inquiry was ordered in August, 1933. I do not want to charge 
anybody with anything, but it seems to me that, taking into consideration 
the fact that it occurs along with the statement contained here, Government 
had either made up their mind that there is going to be protection or that 
protection would'inevitably follow, and it is on that aspect that I respect¬ 
fully want to lay a few facts before the House. As I said, I do not allege 
that Government had already made up their mind, but, if language means 
anything, it certainly tends to the proposition that this was probably- 
working at the back of the mind of somebody there. This is what the 
Objects and Beasons say. After Stating that the time for protection 
expires on the 31st March and reciting the terms of section 3 which 
requires the Governor General to cause an inquiry to be made not later 
than the expiry, in order to find out whether - the protection should be 
extended or not, and that the inquiry was entrusted to the Board along 
with other matters in August 1933, it says: 

“The enquiry by the Tariff Board is not expected to be completed before April, 
1934, and consequently -any further protection that it may be necessary to grant to 
the industry as a result of the enquiry cannot come into operation immediately after 
the 31st March, 1934, when the protection now enjoyed by the industry will expire.’* 

There was, therefore, a 50 per cent chance that it was In the mind 
of Government that this protection may have to be extended: 

“The Government of India consider it desirable that continuity of the protective 
scheme should be maintained and they are accordingly of opinion that, pending a 
decision on the question of further protection, if any, to be granted to- the industry, 

the operation of the existing enactments.should he extended by a short 

period.” 

This sentence requires careful attention. Sir, why should continuity 
of protection be maintained ? If you made up your mind that protection 
will come into existence, I say, you cannot do it. But the continuity of 
protection depends upon circumstances about which you have ^started an 
inquiry, and the result you do not know. Therefore, I submit that this 
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sentence is an indication of what probably was passing in their mind* 
which is strengthened by the fact, I submit, by the report contained in 
a newspaper under date 28th December, Calcutta: 

“It is understood that the Government of India have informed the Tariff Board 
inquiring into the question of further protection for the steel industry that no 
interim report would be necessary as there is already provision in the present Tariff 
Act to extend the period of protection for a further period of one year.” 

That, I respectfully submit, points to the fact that the Tariff Board 
need not be particularly anxious to make an inquiry, because, we have 
already a section in the Act and we are going to extend it. That,I sub¬ 
mit, is the meaning of that message that they need not submit an ad 
interim report, because we have got the power, and, I suppose, if neces¬ 
sary, as it has now become, necessary, we could extend it. That brings 
me to what I said some time back about sarkarka nowkar and bengunka 
nowkar; the Government of India had entrusted an inquiry in August, 
1933, and, from the chronological history of the working of the Tariff 
Board, probably it was not possible to do their work wi thin the time 
fixed. But if that could not be done, Government ought to have made 
other arrangements. But that is not my point. My point is that they 
do not want to hasten this inquiry, because under the Act they have got 
the power.. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
Act and what power? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: The Act is the, Steel Industry 
Protection Act and the power is the power to extend the protection for 
a further period of one year without a report of the Tariff Board. I hope 
I have made it clear. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then why are we considering this Bill here? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: My Honourable friend, Sir Joseph 
Bhore, will probably reply to v6u: I do not know: the Government, 
knowing the fact that they had the power to extend it for another year. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend means that he does not 
know the existing Act. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: All of us are not industrialists 
who specially get by heart their one Act and pray and swear upon it: 
we have got a larger extent of thinking to do, and, consequently, I en¬ 
tirely plead guilty to the statement of my Honourable friend that I do 
not know the Act- I am prepared to yield to him, and, perhaps when 
his time comes, he will tell us what that Act contains, in order to smash 
me. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Is there any provision? 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: This is what the message says. Is 
. there or is there not a provision is the point. If there is a/ provision, then 
I am right. If bhere is not, I plead guilty to the Honourable, Sir Oowasji 
Jehangir's indictment of me that I do not know the Act. .... 
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The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I am not aware of any such provi¬ 
sion. I should be glad if my Honourable friend will bring it to my 
notice. 


Baja Bahadur G-. Krishnamachariar: I only asked if there was not 
that provision: then this message is not correct, and I plead guilty to 
my Honourable friend’s charge that I do not know the Steel Protection 
Act. I am not ashamed of it: there are many things we are ignoranf 
of, and this merely adds another to that list, and, as I said, I am not 
ashamed of it. . • . . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Forget it. 

Baja Bahadur G*. Krishnamachariar: It is no question of forgetting: it 
makes it all the more necessary for me to make the statement that I 
am going to do. Regarding the way in which this Company has been 
managed, I have no doubt that the whole question will come up before 
the House, when the full report is made; but there is one point that I 
think I ought to bring to the notice of this House—again probably due 
to my crass ignorance of the provisions of the Act. But whatever it is, 
it is what strikes a man who has nob understood the Act but who has 
heard something about how these things are, going on. In 1932, when 
this Resolution was under discussion, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, for¬ 
tunately or perhaps unfortunately, referring to the question of sale of pig 
iron, stated.: 

“If the Company sold pig iron to A or to B or to somebody else, shall we inter¬ 
fere with their course of sale? Then the Company would throw np their hands 
and say 'Well, you interfere with my sale and here I have been put to a 
loss; therefore, you have got to make up for it.” 


These were the eloquent words in which Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
represented the position, but unfortunately the President of the Tariff 
Board has got quite different views upon the question of the sale of pig 
iron as well as the position which he characterises as that of the Com¬ 
pany. The President said: 

“Another question that arises is the very important question of the price at 
which pig iron is sold. We have had a great deal of discussion since we examined 
you last, regarding the question of pig iron prices, and I should like to pat to 
you the position of pig iron as far as we are able to understand it at this stage. 
The complaint we have received about pig iron prices comes largely from smal’i 
foundries, and it^ amounts to this, that the price charged to them in the country 
is considerably higher than the export price. It is also higher than the price at 
which pig iron is sold to some large purchasers in the country. I have examined 
the relation between the prices of foundry-iron and basic iron in other countries 
and T cannot find any country in the wo^ld where there is a- difference of this 
magnitude. To my mind, it is a very unreasonable position.” 


If I had the time or if there was any necessity for it, I would read 
-the whole discussion between these gentlemen who represented the Com¬ 
pany as well as the President of the Tariff Board where he insists and 
‘comes to the conclusion that the position is most unreasonable. He 
wound up by saying: 

“It is for the Tariff Board to see that those small industries do not 'suffer while 
major interests are safeguarded.” 
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On opening the issue of the Hindu that I got this morning, I found the 
following advertisement about the progress of the Indian steel industry 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Company: 

“Whereas, in 1906, the output of India was only 1/2000th part of the annual 
world production of pig iron, while for steel we had to go to foreign countries, in 
the year 1932-33, 72 per cent, of India’s requirements of the kinds of steel produced 
;^at the works at Jamshedpur were supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
'^Dhis included practically 100 per cent, of India’s requirements of rails, about 80 
'*|)6r cent, of her requirements of steel sleepers, structural sections, plates, etc., etc.” 

Now, I trouble this House with a quotation like this, because the 
discontinuity of protection is not going in any way to divert the operations 
of this Company, which, according to its statement in the advertisement, 
has practically captured the Indian market, having had this protection in 
one shape or another for the last nearly 20 years—certainly for the last 
s*even years. My friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, may get up and say: 

* "Where did you get your figures from? You are entirely wrong. ” But, 
I think, I can say, at least for the last seven years they have been having 
this protection; and when I oppose this, I am not doing it in a hostile or 
unfriendly spirit, although, of course, the spirit in which I move it is 
nothing to the Company, I believe and honestly believe—I do not make it 
as a mere matter of debate here—that the late Mr. Jamshedji Tata was 
one of the great benefactors of India in having brought into existence this 
industry of such magnitude, one of the key industries in India. That is 
absolutely no reason why I should support the position that the Government 
want to take up now in order to extend the protection to this industry, 
because I will say why I am opposing it. There is another reason. The 
amount, I think, that goes into the pockets of this Company in a year is 
about Rs. 2J crores on account of protection being granted. There is 
agricultural depression all over India. We wanted a remission of land 
revenue, and they would not give us any remission, because—-it would be 
a long quotation to trouble the House with now—but the Finance Member 
of the Madras Government in introducing the budget said that it would 
Involve a loss of Rs. 69 lakhs if what we wanted was granted to us. Now, 
if you only withheld this protection for half a year, you would get about 
Rs. 1^ crores in some way, and I think the Government of India might 
arrange to give out of that money to the Madras Government at least this 
69 lakhs and say: ‘‘Here is the money; you had better relieve the agricul¬ 
turists instead of allowing this protection to continue.” My Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, laughs at my statement. As I said at one 
time, he was born with a golden spoon in his mouth; he does not under¬ 
stand anything about agricultural distress; and why should he trouble 
himself about it? Therefore, his criticism is of absolutely no account, 
and I respectfully request this House not to pay any attention to his 
criticism—I think he is taking notes. But I am quite prepared to get a 
smashing from him, but I would request the House, before I sit down, not 
to pay any attention to his criticisms, because it is just like the story of the 
ruler. When this ruler was told that famine was raging, he said: “Khichdi 
bhi nahi milthal” My friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, is in that position. 
I am not in that position. Consequently, when the Government say that 
there is no money to give us, poor agriculturists, I point them out here a 
source from which they can give help to agriculturists. Further, Sir, this 
Company will not be inconvenienced in any way, because, . from the 
statement of facts contained in this advertisement, which I have just read 
out to the House, it is clear that they have already captured the whole 
of the Indian market, and if Government stop giving them protection, ‘the 
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industry will not be dislocated to such a great extent, because they will get, 
the protection as a matter of course later. That is quite clear, whatever 
may be the range of the discussion in this House, for whatever length of 
time you may carry on the discussion here, we all know what the result is, 
because, after the discussion, you, Sir, will put the motion and say: “As' 
many as are of that opinion will say ‘Ayes’ and those against ‘Noes’,”: an<|^ 
you will find that you get 89 solid votes for the “Ayes” and probably lfty 
for the “Noes” .... 

An Honourable Member: You will get more than 89 votes for the." 
“Ayes”. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : We all know the result. There m 
an old proverb w r hich says that a hungry man looks at his past accounts just' 
to see if anything could come out of his balance. Being in that position* 

I am trying to point out to the Government the source from which they’ 
could help the poor agriculturists. That is the more important reason why. 
this protection should not be granted to this Company. I have nothing 
to say against this Company, in fact no one has got a greater admiration for 
the Company than myself, and if this Company’s progress is going to be 
hampered at all by withholding this protection for six months, I would be 
the last person to come in its way, but, I say from the facts which have, 
come to light, it is clear that they are not going to be hampered in the 
least, and six months is such a short period that they can afford to get on 
without this protection. We all know that the Simla Session ends in 
September, and by the end of September, this Company will certainly get 
this protection, and I shall be happy because I shall also get my remission, 
and everybody will be quite happy, except my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
who, I know, is spoiling for a speech, and, therefore, I give him the chance. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I support the motion for taking this Bill into 
consideration, because at this stag e it is almost inevitable for us to extend 
the life of the earlier Act for a further period, but I do not know why 
Government should ask the House to extend these Acts temporarily every 
time. It was known to Government for the last seven years that a Tariff 
Board inquiry would be necessary, not only in connection with this 
measure, but also in connection with the Textile Act as well, but it was 
just this morning only that the House was asked to temporarily extend 
the life of the Textile Act. I quite appreciate the point made by the 
Honourable the Commerce Member that the Tariff Board was very busy 
doing real and substantial work, but I do not see why there should be 
only one Tariff Board for India. It is possible, that the Tariff Board 
may be engaged for some months or for a longer period on big questions, 
but is it contended that during all this time other industries which can 
rightly claim protection should be debarred from having an investigation 
undertaken by this Board? I think the reason advanced by the Honour¬ 
able the Commerce Member that the Tariff Board were engaged on big 
issues and could not afford the time to attend to other industries is not 
sound enough; the pre-occupation of the Tariff Board with one item for 
protection does not necessarily mean that all other industries requiring 
protection have to wait until the Tariff Board is free. I feel that an 
expect; tody with-long experience behind it may have larger chances to do 
justice, and I personally know that the Chairman of the Tariff Board 
.and other Members are all very worthy and capable men, but T do not 
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think it can be said that throughout the whole of India we cannot find 
-another group of three men among our industrialists or financiers or 
economists to form another Tariff Board .... 

An Honourable Member: This Assembly itself can provide any number 
,*of Members. 

y 

!**' Mr. S. 0. Mitra: No, Assembly Members are not entitled to have any 
‘•such place in the Board so long as they are Members of the House. My 
point is, when it was known to the Government for a long time past that 
‘investigation into various industries would have to be carried on, they 
should have made adequate provision for it, and there would have been 
‘ no necessity for asking for these temporary extensions. 

As regards the period, Sir, it happens on many an occasion that when 
,a Report is submitted, generally only one or two weeks are left before 
legislation is taken up in the Assembly Members of the Assembly are 
not piovicled with the Reports of the Tariff Board in proper time, nor 
with the evidence tendered before the Board, and the whole thing is 
hustled through afterwards. That has become almost a regular practice 
in this House. Of course, Government can take their own time over the 
important Reports of the Tariff Board, but this House should be riven 
sufficient time, after the publication of those Reports, to read them 
through and come to a proper decision. If necessary, the Government 
can take a few months more now, but there should be no attempt to 
"hustle us through, on the ground that the life of the Act would expire 
soon and so forth. With these few words, I support the motion. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I rise to 
'Support the motion moved by my Honourable friend .... 

An Honourable Member: You support? 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, I support it, except the wheat measure, which arose out 
-of favouritism, I support all measures of protection, and I even advocate 
protection for rice. I have a good deal of sympathy with my Honourable 
friend. Raja Bahadur Krishnamaehariar. I am afraid my friend, the 
Raja Bahadur, mistimed his speech. Had he made his speech when the 
‘main Tarilf Board Report was published, I would have conceded that some 
of the points raised were such that they needed the attention of this 
House at the time, and I know the Resolution which my friend, Mr. Amar 
Nath Dutt, moved in Simla two years ago and the object which he had 
in view and the interests which prompted him to move that Resolution, 
those interests must have represented their view before the Tariff 
Board .... 

Mr. Amar Hath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
On a point of personal explanation, Sir. I had no interest in the matter. 

Mr. B. Das: I mean those interests on whose behalf you spoke, those 
small structural engineers, those small Indian foundries which were not 
making much headway, because pig iron was not sold to them at an 
economic price, I hope those interests are alive in the country, and they 
have submitted, whatever they had to say, before the Tariff Board, and 
*their evidence and the Board’s recommendations will be available to this 
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House. Naturally we wish to see that if any further protection is given 
to the Tatas, the Tatas also function as a supplier of pig iron and similar - 
raw materials to smaller industries, and they must give certain relief, 
particularly in the matter of pig iron. As my friend, the Baja Bahadur, 
talked of the question of pig iron, I also raised the question, last Session, 
of Japan levying heavy duty on the exported Indian pig iron. Th^ 
Honourable the Commerce Member has not yet made the Indo-Japaneses 
agreement available, and so we do not know whether that aspect of the 
question was discussed, and whether, in spite of the most favoured nation 
treatment that Japan expects from this House, Japan can put heavy duty 
against Indian pig iron, as she has done during the last three years. ■ 
In that case, how can there be that most favoured nation treatment:] 
when there has been retaliation against Indian pig iron and against the - 
prosperity of Indian rice'? I would tell my Honourable friend, the Baja 
Bahadur, that the procedure which the Honourable the Commerce Member* 
has adopted today is not a new one. The Bill which this morning this 
House passed—it is another Bombay Bill—to amend the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection Act .... 

An Honourable Member: It is an all-India Bill, not a Bombay Bill. 

Mr. Das: To me it is only a Bombay Bill. These duties were 
due to expire on the 31st March, 1933, and were extended up to the 
31st March, 1934, by two amending Acts passed last year. The principle 
that is involved in the Indian Steel Protection Bill this House has con¬ 
sidered on three different occasions, and at that time no definite 
opposition was offered by any Member of this House on the principle of 
the question, 

Mr. S. C. Sen (Bengal National Chamber of Commerce: Indian 
Commerce): Two wrongs do not make one right. 

Mr. B. Das: I do not know if my Honourable friend, Mr. Sen, who 
represents the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce which is one of 
the biggest commercial bodies in this country, remembers that he has 
always approved of the procedure which the Government adopt in this 
instance in order to save industries from total ruin. If the suggestion 
of fche Baja Bahadur is adopted, what would happen? ,For six months 
there would be dumping of steel, pig iron and other things, not only from 
England, but from the continent. After six months—I do not know yet 
if protection is necessary, if any, but if it is found that pro¬ 
tection is necessary, what will happen? The Tata Steel Works would 
have to compete against a large stock of iron and steel, and the protec¬ 
tion we may give would be of no avail. This steel protection scheme is 
not a novelty. It comes up before this House every year like King 
Charles's ' head. For instance, we had the galvanised iron protection 
measure every year for three years, and we have discussed this steel*' 
question on so many occasions. The impression that is left on my mind 
is that the industry still needs protection, but, whether it needs protec¬ 
tion or not, that is a point for the Tariff. Board to go into and give 
their decision I hope that the House will approve of the motion of my 
Honourable foiend, the Commerce Member. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: I do not propose to deal with . 
criticisms which refer to the merits of the case for protection: indeed, it 
would be entirely improper for the Government at this stage to express 
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'jfrany opinion which might be interpreted as either suppprting or rejecting a 
■, scheme for protection. The issue m the present case is a very narrow 
one. The issue is, whether, having regard to the fact that the scheme 
of protection which is now in existence will come to an end by the 31st 
■ March next, and having regard to the fact that this House will not be in 
> f g. position to record its final verdict until its next Session in Simla, we 
.V^Jpuld extend the existing system of protection or not. My Honourable 
.pdend, Mr. B. Das, made an effective reply to my Honourable friend, the 
;JRaja Bahadur, when he said that if, as a result of the Tariff Board's 
*'f enquiry and as a result of the examination of the case by this House, it was 
' decided eventually to grant protection, then, Sir, the lapse of protection 

the end of March would place the industry in a very difficult position, 

! ’ $hd, further, it might help to render nugatory to some extent the sacrifices 
, that have been made by the country in the past years in order to 
establish the industry. I think that that establishes an overwhelming 
case for the Bill that I have placed before the House. 

• With regard to what my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, said, I would 
, only reply that it is not a very easy matter to* constitute two Tariff Boards 
dealing with questions of the first importance and magnitude, and I would 
submit that he really has no ground of complaint in regard to the time 
that is made available for the study of Tariff Board Reports before the 
matter is taken up in this House. I may say that I have deliberately 
refrained from making a second motion in regard to the Cotton Textile 
Protection Bill until well into March, in order that Honourable Members 
might have no just cause for complaint on that score. Bo far as I am 
concerned, I realise the justice of the demand that my Honourable friend 
has made, and, as far as it lies in my power, I will see that the most ample 
provision of time is allowed to Honourable Members to study the relevant 
literature in the shape of Tariff Board Reports, before I bring up any 
legislative measure on the subject concerned before this House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chatty): The question' 
is: 

“That the Rill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain 
J^cts for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the Wire 
and Wire Nail Industry in British India be taken into consideration/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 8 and 4 were added to the Bill. 

Clause 1 was added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be passed/’; 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill be passed/’ 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, 
Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, President of the Rural Group, has already 
'/‘entered his protest against this measure. I also join my feeble voice with 
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him on behalf of the Indian consumer. The general consumer of industrial' 
products, the general tax-payer and the poor agriculturist, is practically 
one and the same man in India. In order to strengthen my voice, I cannot 
do better than quote a few lines from the speech of Sir Charles Innes 
delivered on the floor of this House on the 16th of February, 1928: ^ 

“Our policy of protection must increase the level of price for the consumer generally^ 
and particularly for the agricultural and middle classes. There is no getting away* 

from this fact..But in India we have a country of 500 millions. Two-thirds of* 

that population are agriculturists. Most of them are poor, and the standard of; 
comfort is low. One thing I think is certain. If the agricultural classes were abI6 
fully to bring their influence to bear upon this Assembly, I doubt very much whether^ 

this Assembly today would accept my amendment.The agricultural classes in? 

every country in the world, I think, I may say this with confidence, stand to gain/ 
the least and lose the most by a policy of protection.” 

L 

This prophecy of the great Commerce Member has come to be too true'/ 
Since this statement was made eleven years agoj, the Indian general 
consumer and agriculturist has become poorer still. I believe, Sir Charles 
Innes was a true friend of the Indian peasant. It was he who planned 
the separation of Burma. But it is a tragedy that our Government are 
too apathetic to this fact. They have a definite plan and a political motive 
behind it. I have no doubt that they are in favour of protection, not so 
much because they want our industries to gro,w up, but to fill up their 
depleted exchequer. Have they earmarked the income derived from all 
their protective measures to be spent on improvement of industries? The 
political motive is that thereby they have found scope for enforcing Imperial 
preference, so as to patronise British industries. Sir, I understand this 
measure is for the benefit of the Tata Iron Company alone. 

An Honourable Member: No, no. There is the Bhadravati Iron Works 
and other concerns also. 

Mr Sitakanta Mahapatra: Then, I stand corrected. This is a tempo¬ 
rary measure till the report of the present Tariff Board is available for 
consideration. Are the Tariff Board inquiring as to what burden the Indian 
consumer can bear under the present economic situation in the country, 
if they come to the decision that protection is necessary? I think it is 
pertinent to ask why the Tariff Board did not begin their work earlier so 
.that their report might have been available to us by now. Is it not by 
<overt means that the Tatas are getting this extension for seven months? 
As for the activities of the Tatas themselves, if you will allow me, I shall 
read out a small passage that appears in the Modem Review: 

“Tatas have submitted a representation to the Tariff Board. They have not 
said a word as to how they have directed their activities towards expanding steel 
industry in India, how they have fostered subsidiary industries, like foundries^ 
foiling or sheet mills, engineering works, etc., or how they have worked for the 
promotion of village artisans by putting their own scrap and other materials in the 
Indian market. On the contrary they have been exporting basic materials, like 
pig iron, billets, etc., as also scrap at a much cheaper rate to foreign countries. 
Bor instance, pig iron is sold to foreign countries at Us. 19 per ton. The Indian 
^consumer gets it at not less than Rs. 75 (now reduced to Rs. 55) per ton. Scrap 
as sold to Japan only through Japanese firms here at Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 per ton. 
It is never said to any Indian consumer though that also contains the article the 
-village artisan badly requires. The result is that foreigners get cheap raw materials 
to compete in our market and Tatas want more and more protection. In the sales 
policy there are combines with competing firms here and also there is discrimination, 
in the sale of raw materials.” 
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Are these not a horrible state of things? 

Sir, under these conditions, I strongly oppose the measure* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukham Chetty}: The question 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

The motion was adopted. 


THE INDIAN MEDICAL COUNCIL (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 1 

The purpose of the Bill has been clearly set out, I think, in the State¬ 
ment of Objects and Beasons. The Government of Burma have pointed 
out a defect in sections 2 and 3, which has the effect of preventing the 
University of Eangoon as also the registered medical practitioners possessing 
university qualifications in Burma from electing representatives to the 
Council. The amendments which we have proposed are intended to remove 
that defect and I hope the Bill will have the support of the House. Sir, 
I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That the Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain 
purpose, be taken into consideration.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Clauses 2, 3 and 1 were added to the Bill. 

The Title and the Preamble were added to the Bill. 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be passed.” 

I should like to tell mv friend, Mr. Mahapatra, that this has got nothing 
to do with agriculture. (Laughter.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That the Bil'l be passed.” ' 

i 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, tlie 
27t.h February, 1934. 
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f The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at* 
■^Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham, 
’Chetty) in the Chair. • 


The factories* bill. 

Presentation" of the Report of the Select Co mmi ttee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour) r 
Sir, I beg to present the Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to* 
consolidate and amend the law relating to labour in factories. (Applause.)* 


ELECTION OF THE STANDING- COMMITTEE FOR THE DEPART¬ 
MENT OP EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai (Secretary, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 

to advise on subjects, other than Tndians Overseas—Emigration’ and ‘Haj Pilgrimage' 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 

President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 

to advise on subjects, other than Tndians Overseas—Emigration* and Haj Pilgrimage' 
dealt with in the Department of Education, Health and Lands.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa:' 
Muhammadan): May I know how many meetings of this Committee were 
held last year? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: One meeting last year, Sir. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Why was the one meeting held? Why was that too not done 
away With altogether? 

\ • ' Mr. G. S. Bajpai: The fact is, we think that whenever we have a 
V subject upon which, we feel, we can benefit by the advice of the Com- 
>> jnittee, we should put* it before the Committee. 

( 1435 ) 
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Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): I suppose education is also included within the purview 
of this Committee, and may I ask whether the question of the appointment 
of the Advisory Educational Board was laid before this Committee and 
what was their opinion? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: The answer to the first part of the question 
the affirmative. As regards the second part, I would say that the 
niittee were in favour of the early establishment of the Advisory Board, t 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Rural): May I know 
if it was necessary to call it, because, if there was no necessity to cal} ; 
it at any other time, there was no w T ork for it ? 

Mr. Gr. S. Bajpai: It is obvious the Committee was called when it 
was necessary to call it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That this Assembly do proceed to elect, in such manner as the Honourable the 
President may direct, three Non-Official Members to serve on the Standing Committee 
to advise on subjects, other than ‘Indians Overseas—Emigration* and ‘Haj Pilgrimage* 
dealt with in the Department of Eduoation, Health and Lands.** 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): I may 
inform Honourable Members that for the purpose of election of Members 
to the Standing Committee for the Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, the Assembly Office will be open to receive nominations up to 12 
Noon on Saturday, the 3rd March, and that the election, if necessary, 
will, as usual, be held in the Secretary's Room on Tuesday, the 6th 
March, 1934. The election will be conducted in accordance with the 
principle of proportional representation by means of the single transferable 
vote. 



DEMANDS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY GRANTS IN RESPECT OP 

RAILWAYS. 

Aubit. 

Mr. P. R. Pan (Financial Commissioner, Railways): Sir, I beg to 
move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 60,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Audit*.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs ; 60,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of 'Audit*.’* 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Cliota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
"Muhammadan): Sir, my Honourable friend wants this Es. 60,000 to 
•defray charges in connection with Audit. In this connection I would say 
th.at they have calculated this figure in this way,—that they expect an 
^increase of Es. 97,000 in the expenditure upon leave salary. Here, Sir, 
|J^w T ould request that if my Honourable friend wants to challenge any 
‘figures quoted by me, it would be better if he says that I may give the 
, Explanation as to from where I have got these figures, but I think he will 
Accept the statements and figures. 

Now. Sir, Es. 97,000 have been demanded for leave salary, and you 
Yhll find that the Department expects that they will get Es. 10,000 les*> 
\huder Emergency Out; and you wall see that it comes to Es. 98,000, 
'though in the Explanation, which I find on page 1, there is no mention, 
but they expect about Es. 6,000 more expenditure under the heading 
‘Other Charges as well, and this Es. 6,000 appears on page 44 of the Standing 
Einance Qbmmittee Eeport where it i,s teai'd that they expected 
Es. 2,84,000 at the time of the Budget and now they have revised it to 
Es. 2,90,000- These three items make this sum Es. i, 13,000. Then they 
•expect some saving on account of Mr. Badenoch’s proposal. Though the 
amount has not been mentioned here in the remark as to what amount 
they expect, but I have calculated that this comes to Es. 53,000. Thus, 
under Pay of Officers they expected Es. 5,16,000, then in the Eevised 
Estimate they brought it dowm to Es. 4,54,000, and there they expect a 
saving of Es. 62,000; and, then, again, under Pay of Establishment, they 
expected an expenditure in the Budget of Es. 8,62,000, and now T they 
expect it to be Es. 7,96,000; so there will be a saving of Es. 66,000. Out 
of this Es. 1,28,000, i.e., 62,000 plus 66,000. Es. 75,000 w^ere already 
expected to be saved, and in this w r ay the more saving which they estimate 
is about Es. 53,000. After deducting this from Es. 1,13,000, the figure 
comes to Es. 60,000, and on this principle my Honourable friend has 
moved this Supplementary Demand. But if you will examine the figures, 
the figures of Es. 97,000, which they now estimate to bo an excess on the 
voting side, I think, are not correct. If you will look into the figures In 
connection with Demands for G-rants which were supplied to us by the 
Department, you will find on page 6 that, in regard to the office of the 
Director of Eailwav Audit, on page 4, they have mentioned that under 
Leave Salary for Pay of Officers, there will be no gain and no loss, because 
there was no mention of the leave salary in the Budget and no one has 
gone on leave. Then comes the question of the Pay of Establishment. 
On that side, they expected Es. 3,000 in the 1934 Budget time and now 
thev have revised the figures to Es. 2,000.. Thus there w T il] be a saving 
of Es. 1,000. Then in the case of the office of the Chief Auditor, Bail- 
w r ay Clearing Accounts, here also under Pay of Officers there will be 
no gain and no loss, because they estimated Es..5,000 at the Budget time 
and now estimate the expenditure to be Es. 5,000 again. Then comes the 
question of the Pay of Establishment. Under Leave Salary here they 
expect an increase of Es. 9,000. because they expected Es. 7,000 during 
the Budget time of 1933-34 and now they expect to spend Es. 16,000. 
‘Then comes the question of the Statutory audit attached to State- 
managed railways. Here also, under Leave Salary, they,expect a saving 
of Bs^ 8,000, because they expected Es. 16,000 at Budget time, and now 
•fchpy have revised the figures to Es. 8,000. Erom the leave , salary of 
( establishment they expect Es. 49,000 more on the voted side. Now, 1 

A 2 
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come to the last item, i.e ., Accounts, Office of the Government Examiner 
of Accounts. Here aiso they expect only Es. 5,000 more in the leave 
salary of officers and Es. 18,000 more in the leave salary of establishment.. 
I hope these figures are correct. If you calculate them in this way, the 
result will be that they expect a saving of Es. 8,000 in the Pay of Officers, 
and an increase of Es. 75,000 in the Pay of Establishment, and the net 
result is that on the voted side they expect Es. 72,000 more, but they 
have mentioned here that they expect Es. 97,000. I think that these 
figures are not correct. Sir, this amount of Es. 97,000 is both for the 
voted and non-voted sides, because we find an increase of Es. 25,000 in 
the leave salary on the non-voted side also. Similarly, the question of, 
emergency cut comes in. In this cut, they have mentioned that they, 
expect a loss of Es. 10,000, but of this amount also half is on the non- 
voted side and half on the voted side. So, if you add this amount, it 
will come to Es. 72,000 only. Now, by this means you will find that by*' 
decreasing the sum of leave salary by Es. 25,000 and by adding to ft 
Es. 5,000 from the emergency cut, the amount becomes Es. 80,000. So, 
the deficit to the department for the voted side after deducting Es. 30,000 
from these two items remains only Es. 30,000 in the voted side. There¬ 
fore, they must have come before the Assembly for a supplementary 
demand of Es. 30,000 only. It will be seen that for the non-voted side 
they have not got to come before the Assembly. They have admitted this 
principle on page 2, where they say, that there was a loss of five lakhs of 
rupees in the demand of revenue, but as Es. 4,75,000 was for the voted 
side, they came before the Assembly only for that amount and not for 
the remaining Es. 25,000 which was on the non-voted side. This is the 
first point I wish to raise. 

The second point which I want to raise here is that they have said 1 
that they have revised the figures for the leave salary by Es. 95,000, 
which means that more officers went on leave. When more officers went 
on leave, more officers came to work in their places. When these new 
officers came to work, certainly the amount of pay must be more, and’ 
when the amount of pay was more, naturally the emergency cut must be 1 
more. So, why they have expected the decrease in the emergency cut, 

I cannot understand. I want some light on this point from the Honour¬ 
able Member who has moved this motion. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Idural): Sir, I would like to mention one or two points and would 
like to be favoured with a replv. In the note attached to this demand, 
it is said that the excess, that is, the additional charge, which they want 
is due to more staff going on leave than anticipated, partly on account 
of the retrenchment carried out during the course of the year. If the 
effect of the retrenchment is an additional sum of Es. 60,000 a year, I 
would rather have no retrenchment at all. By retrenchment I under¬ 
stand that there should be some kind of diminution of the expenditure, 
but if it. leads to an over-expenditure of Es. 60,000 then I do not call it 
retrenchment at all. The second thing which my Honourable friend 
argued was that there might be a temporary increase this year only and 
that he might probably have a permanent retrenchment later on. I have 
got .before me the figures of the audit. ■ On page 41 of the report of the 
Standing Finance Committee, we find that in the year 1932-33, the total 
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estimate was for Rs. 17,71,000, but, because of their promise to diminish 
the amount, they estimated only Rs. 16,55,000 for the following year. 
Afterwards, it was revised to Es. 17,15,000. Now, they want an addi¬ 
tional sum of Rs. 60,000 which will make up the total to Es. 17,75,000. 
That is to say, the total expenditure in the year 1982-38 was Es. 17,71.000, 
.and, in the year 1933-34, it will be Rs. 17,75,000, about Es. 4,000 more. 
Therefore, though we Tvere promised that there would be a diminution, 

• but wo find that by splitting it up into several small parts the sum is 
actually increased. Though in the first year they budgeted a good deal 
less, in the revised budget estimates it was increased and in the supple¬ 
mentary demand it is further increased, with the* result that there is a 
: pet increase of Rs. 4.000 over the budgeted estimate of 1932-33. I am 
’afraid that this kind of promise is exactly of the same type as the promise 
held out about the separation of finance from audit, where it was antici¬ 
pated that there 'would be a kind of diminution in the expenditure, but 
^ultimately it led to the excess. This I do not like and I hope the two 
points will be explained. The first point is: What is the use of this type 
of retrenchment which leads to the increase in the expenditure and not 
diminution in the expenditure? And the second point is that though the 
expenditure in 1932-33 was Rs. 17,71,000, it was under-estimated this 
year, but, due to subsequent instalments of increase, the total amount 
of the demand has been increased by Rs. 4,000 than it was in the previous 
year. 

/ 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir, I am sorry that I could not follow what my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, was driving at in the long 
speech he made in which he recapitulated most of the figures given m the 
annexure to this demand. As a member of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee fer Railways, I submit that it would have been more convenient 
if he had raised all these points when the Standing Finance Committee 
considered this demand. When he considers that t>he estimates placed 
before the Committee were wrong, I submit that it would have been, not 
only in his own interests, but in my interests and the interests of the 
House as well, that he should have pointed out to me where I had gone 
wrong in the Committee itself. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: May I, Sir, explain my position. Unfortu¬ 
nately I could not attend that meeting, because, due to the business 
relating to the earthquake, I had to attend a meeting in that connection, 
and, therefore, I could not attend the meeting of the Standing Finance 
Committee. So I could not raise this point. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: The figures that he has quoted, I could recognise from 
the accounts to a certain extent, but I think he has gone entirely wrong 
in interpreting them. The explanation given is with regard to the total 
grant, both voted and non-voted, and taking the grant as a whole, I think 
he has himself admitted that the excess under leave salary is Rs. 97,000 
and the other items are as stated. W~hat he has forgotten- is that though 
part of the excess under leave salaries is under the non-voted head, this 
'part of the excess is counterbalanced by savings in the non-voted head 
due to the salaries of officers being less than anticipated. I do not know 
whether I have understood the point of his criticism aright, because, when 
1 was listening to his speech, I could not see the wood for the trees. 
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Turning now to the two criticisms raised by my Honourable friend, 
Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, I think the first criticism that he raised was that 
he would rather have no retrenchment at all than pay leave salaries to' 
the staff who are retrenched. To that criticism he has himself given a, 
satisfactory explanation, and that is’that the effect of retrenchments is. ar 
recurring saving in expenditure, while the leave salaries that we p‘aicE i 
during the current year are only temporary. The rules for retrenched’’ 
staff provide that people who have been retrenched should be given all I 
the leave that is due to them, and that connotes that they should be paidj 
the leave salaries that 5 are due to them. The other point that ne menV 
tioned was that the figures did not show that the retrenchment had any effetffcj 
in reducing the expenditure. I believe there was some sort of confusion* 
in the mind of the Honourable Member since he apparently thought that 
the supplementary grant, that I am now asking the House to vote, is in, 
addition to the figures shown in the revised estimate. It is nothing of thd* 
kind. The supplementary grant is for the difference between the revised 
estimate and the original estimate. If my Honourable friend would look 
up the figures given in page 41 of the proceedings of the Standing Finance 
Committee, Vol. 10, 6, he will find that the revised estimate is 

Rs. 56,000 lower than the figures for 1932-88 in spite of the fact that the 
emergency deduction from pay brought us back Rs. 77,000 lower than last 
year and in spite of the fact that the leave salaries amounted to about 
Rs 40,000 mere than last year. Further, I would invite his attention to- 
paragraph 4 of the Memorandum which is printed on page 42 which explains- 
to “what extent the original estimate of Mr. Badenoch has been realised. 

I do not think that I need make any further remarks on the point raised 
by my Honourable friend, but I would again repeat the offer that the 
Honourable Member for Railways made to him in the course of the 
Budget debate that if, in the course of his multifarious occupations, he 
could find some time to go and see me with regard to these figures, I 
shall try my best to satisfy him that the figures are accurate. 

Mr. M . Maswood Ahmad: You have said in the revised estimate that 
there will be an increase in the expenditure over the pay of officers who 
are working in the office. What is the reason for that increase? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I do not know where my Honourable friend has 
obtained the information that we are budgeting for an increase in the 
pay of officers since the budget figure for the pay of officers is Rs. 5,16,000' 
and the revised estimate is Rs. 4,54,000. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Its 60,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges ‘which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1034, in respect of ‘Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Working Expenses—Repairs and Maintenance and Operation, 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment duripg, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Repair^ 
and Maintenance and Operation*.” 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Motion 
moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Working Expenses—Repairs 
/and Maintenance and Operation’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad : Sir, I understand that this sum is required 'for 
/ Expenditure in connection with the Hardinge Bridge and the repairs in 
’ the Jamalpur Workshop. Both these things are absolutely essential, and 
•' there is absolutely no desire on the part of any Member to object to this 
•'Expenditure. But what we do desire to be told is, what would be the 
./tptal expenditure under the head Hardinge Bridge and also in connection 
with the repairs to the Jamalpur Workshop. The second thing that I 
should like to know is from what fund the expenditure would be met. 

I am strongly of .opinion that we ought to pay the entire cost of these 
two items from the Depreciation Bund which is really used by the Govern¬ 
ment as a deficit fund, and this, I should say, is a wrong use. The 
depreciation is really intended to meet such extraordinary expenditure in 
which we have suffered losses due to earthquakes and floods. To over¬ 
burden the budget by extraordinary expenditure under this head is not the 
correct method. This is a point which ought to be made clear that 
Whenever any loss is incurred on account of unforeseen circumstances, 
such as floods and earthquakes, then the deficit fund is there and the 
expenditure should be made a charge on this fund. If the deficit fund 
is not sufficient to meet this particular demand, then Government ought 
to come to the Legislature and find out by what manner, whether from 
the revenue or from the loan, this expenditure should he met. Beally 
the- first charge is the Depreciation Bund which ought to be done, but the 
expression 4 ‘Depreciation Bund” isj a misnlomer if w r e see the way in 
which this fund is being utilised. To charge this thing to capital or 
revenue is not the correct procedure. We ought to charge it entirely to 
the Depreciation Bund. We may need this in one year or two years. I 
do not object to the expenditure, but I object to the expenditure being 
incurred by any other method except by drawing the money from the 
Depreciation Bund-. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I want to suggest that I find among the 
papers that the number of the demand is changed every year. What was 
formerly demand No. 3 is now demand No. 2, or what was formerly 
demand No. 5 is now made into some other demand, say, demand No. 4, 
and in this way it becomes very difficult for us to search for the figures. 
I spent more than three hours in searching for this demand which is now 
put under demand No. 6. I do hope that in future my Honourable friend 
will consider this point that the number of the demand should not be 
changed every year as it becomes very troublesome for us in consulting 
the papers. "About (the J&malpufr Workshop, I will} suggest that the 
Government should spend sufficient money in the repair, because the 
labourers, who are now out of work, will suffer unless the workshop is 
made to work in its full strength as early as possible. I hope my Honour¬ 
able friend will also keep this in mind. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir, as usual I will take my Honourable friend. Mr. 
Maswood Ahmad, first, as his objections are the less serious.- With 
' 1 regard to the change in the form of the demand, . I must again point 
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out that this had the approval of the Standing Finance Committee for Rail¬ 
ways, and when that approval was given, my Honourable friend was also 
present. 

As regards the point raised by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmad, I need only refer to the three very elaborate memoranda thaj^ 
were, placed before the Standing Finance Committee on'these questions.* 
These memoranda contain the fullest information, not only with regard; 
to the estimated expenditure on these calamities that we have at present, 
but also with regard to the way in which the Government of India propose 
to meet them. I quite sympathise with my Honourable friend's desire 
that these abnormal calamities should not be allowed to affect solely th& 
current revenues of the year or two in which they occur, but it is equally,. 

I think, from an accounting point of view, objectionable to charge them- 
to the Depreciation Fund outright since the Depreciation Fund on Indian, 
Railways has been started in order to provide for renewals of assets, the' 
life of which has expired in the ordinary course. Consequently, the 
Government of India have, after careful consideration, decided that the 
best plan is to meet the expenditure originally from the Depreciation 
Fund, but to charge it to revenue in the course of ten years. If the 
Depreciation Fund is utilised to meet every sort of unexpected expendi¬ 
ture that occurs, it will not be long before it becomes a deficit fund. 

. Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): What 
happens to it during the ten years that it comes from revenue? Who 
pays the interest for the ten years? - 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Loans from the Depreciation Fund are not interest- 
bearing. The wav in which the Depreciation Fund is built up at present 
is not on a sinking fund basis. Interest on balances of the Depreciation 
Fund is not added to the corpus, but added to the ordinary railway 
revenues. Consequently, there is no special advantage in charging interest 
since the interest wall accrue to the railway revenues. 

- Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): Sir, a question was asked whether a part of this expenditure 
is to be incurred in connection with the repairing of the workshop at 
Jamalpur. Mv Honourable friend has given no answer on that point. 
I should like to know whether there is any truth in the report that the 
.Jamalpur Workshops are 1 going to be transferred elsewhere; if not, what 
part of the expenditure proposed to he incurred is in connection with the 
•repairs to the Jamalpur Workshop. I should like to have a specific reply 
if my ‘Honourable friend has no objection. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am. able to assure my Honourable friend on that 
point. There is no present intention, # so far as I am aware, pf transferring 
the Jamalpur Workshop to any other place, and, to the best of my 
leeolleetion, the damage caused to the • Jamalpur Workshops which we 
are providing for is now in the neighbourhood of half a crore. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I am not a member of the Railway Finance Com¬ 
mittee, and J cannot deal with the details. But, as I understand,, we 
cannot on a supplementary grant raise any question of.principle and ,J 
■can only deal with a particular case. As. regards, these, bridges, where' 
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inc country, has to spend crores of rupees, I think there should be some 
clear-cut principle, even on the question of spending it from the revenues 
spread over for a number of years. Particularly in connection with this 
Willingdon Bridge, going through one of the Standing Committee’s reports, 
I find this: 

S “The breach was enlarged rapidly during the course of the day until it extended 
. D ver a ^ en §th equivalent to about one-third of the length of the guide bank, when 
■ '•■further damage ceased in the afternoon of the same day. Although no one witnessed 
C the first breach, which occurred in the early hours of the morning, there were a number 

• of witnesses who saw the manner in w T hich the breach and the embayment behind were 

• rapidly enlarged during the course of the day.” 

It is clear from this elaborate report that from the 16th September 
/they were watching the damage that was done to the bridge. I find 

• that there were none to see at night about this breach that washed about 
•one-third of the guide bank costing a lakh of rupees to the Indian tax¬ 
payer. We have found in the case of these bridges that they are built 
’at an enormous cost, but no one looks to the possibility of the river, 

in course o l time, changing its course. There is nothing in these reports 
to show that attempts would be made to train the river to flow under 
the bridge, and, after a few years, the question is again raised that now 
the river is nof. flowing under the bridge and has taken a new course. 

It is not a question of a few lakhs only, but in this case a crore and 50 

lakhs will be necessary to make the least use of the bridge at Sara. So 
these matters should be more carefully gone into. The point I particularly 
raise here is, why was no watch kept at night when the areas of the 
Tight guide bank were washed away in the course of the day and night, 
and why no precautions were taken. • 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore (Member for Commerce and 
Railways): Sir, I really do not know what there is to reply to my 
Honourable friend. The only point that I can make is that, if. the breach 
occurred at night, it would be almost impossible to do anything at that 

time to save the embankment. . But I understand that at the earliest 

possible opportunity thereafter efforts were made .... 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: But it continued the whole of next day and I quoted 
from the report to show that there were many witnesses who saw the 
breaches being enlarged during the course of the day. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not know the actual details 
of the case, but I should have said that, with a flood of that magnitude, 
it would have been naturally impossible to do anything to stem the tide 
when the flood was in full flow. As regards future operations, my 
Honourable friend and the House may rest content that the most meticulous 
care will be taken to satisfy Government that any works that are to be done 
will be really effective and will be such that they will have the endorse¬ 
ment of the highest engineering skill and experience. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 4,75,000 be granted to the Governor 
■General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
•the’year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Working -Expenses-—Repairs 
[ and Maintenance and Operation’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Companies’ and Indian States’ Share op Surplus Profits and Net 

Earnings. 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Companies’ and Indian. 
States’ Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


‘That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 2,50,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 1 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Companies’ and Indian 
States’ Share of Surplus Profits and Net Earnings’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Open Line Works. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1.000 be granted to the Governor 
General in;Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.” 

L 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor 
G’eneral in»-Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, in this case I find in the list of the demands 
that the Hardinge Bridge comes up again. While voting on the previous 
demand, I thought we had finished with the Hardinge Bridge altogether. 
But here it comes up again. I do not object to this expenditure, but my 
point is that it is exceedingly difficult to understand the budget on account 
of the division of the same expenditure on the same thing under different 
heads. I raised objection on the discussion of the General Budget about 
my difficulty in understanding certain items, and those items were per¬ 
fectly right, and Mr. Bau satisfactorily explained them to me. Here also 
it is perfectly correct, but the difficulty is that it is impossible for any 
person to understand this Bailway Budget unless a person of the ability 
of Mr. Bau is there to explain it and a person of my understanding is there 
to understand it. I wonder whether the Bailway Budget can be under¬ 
stood by any person insidfe or outside the Assembly on account of the 
manner in which these things have been worked out. I thought in the 
previous case we had finished with the Hardinge Bridge, but here again 
it comes up again in some shape or other, and, therefore, it is very 
desirable that this budget should be framed in the same manner as the 
General Budget, where everybody knows exactly what the expenditure and 
income is; but here the expenditure on one item is divided and shown 
under so many heads and sub-heads that-it is very difficult to follow 
them, unless we have the benefit of an explanation by the Honourable the- 
Financial Commissioner: it is impossible to visualise the whole thing in 
our minds. Therefore, I think it is desirable that an attempt should be 
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made to simplify the Bailway Budget and also in future to present some 
kind of a balance sheet so that we can have a true picture of the financial 
position of our railways. With these observations, I support the demand. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham- 
p^madan Bural): Sir, the list that has been supplied to us shows such a 
\ lengthy column that at first sight one is astonished what demand it would 
. be, but ultimately one comes to know that it is a very small amount that 
’is required—only Bs. 1,000 .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham C-hetty): It is a token 
demand. 

*«! Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: TJnder these conditions, I simply endorse 
what my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, has just said that the description- 
'and delineations of these things should be so clear that one may not be 
lofct in the jungle of all these demands. I tried to find some enlighten¬ 
ment on these subjects from the Bailway Finance Committee, but I am 
sorry that I did not gather much from that; and, therefore, I think that 
some further light ought to be thrown on this subject by the Member in 
charge. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I feel very thankful to my Honourable friend for 
the compliment he has paid to me by bracketting my ability with 11 his 
understanding. But one of these must have been seriously at fault in 
this case, because he has apparently not been able to understand these 
figures. I prefer to believe that it is my ability that is at fault rather 
than his understanding. On this particular question that he has raised, 
I may point out that the amount that this House was asked to vote a few 
minutes ago under the head “Bepairs and Maintenance and Operation’’ 
is the first instalment of the amount of loan taken from the Depreciation 
Fund and repayable by Bevenue in 10 years. This demand covers the 
charges that will be originally debited to the Depreciation Fund and 
repaid from Bevenue in 10 years and also the charge debitable to capital 
in respect of the additional assets that will come into being as a result 
of the expenditure incurred. I do not think it is necessary for me to say 
anything more except to say in justice to the engineers w*ho were in. 
charge of the Hardinge Bridge that there is nothing to support the allega¬ 
tion that there was undue delay in dealing with the disaster. I myself 
raised with our engineering experts the first question that occurs to a 
layman in this matter, as to why it was not possible for them to detect 
this menace to the safety of the bridge at an earlier period. - But the 
fact that the action was so rapid that nearly one-third of the protection* 
works was damaged within the course of a few hours shows that it was* 
absolutely impossible for any efforts to stem the tide. It would have been, 
a case of Mrs. Partington defying the Atlantic. 

Mr. President (The Honourable, Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Before the 
question is put, the Chair would explain to the House that this demand is 
made under rule 50 of the Legislative Buies which says: 

“A|n estimate shall be presented to the Assembly for a supplementary or additional 
grant when— 

(i) the amount voted in the Budget of a grant is found to be insufficient for the 

purposes of the current year, or 

(ii) a need arises during the current year for expenditure for which the vote of 

the Assembly is neeessary upon some new service not contemplated in the- 

Budget for that year : 
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Provided that, when funds to meet proposed expenditure on a new service can be 
made available by reappropriation, a demand for the grant of a token sum may be 
submitted to the vote of the Assembly, and, if the Assembly assents to the demand, 
funds may be so made available.” 

It is in accordance with rule 50 that this demand is made for a token/ 
sum of Bs. 1,000. It does not mean that the amount of money to be., 
expended on these new works not originally contemplated is going to 
■only Bs. 1,000: it is going to be very much more. 

The question is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 1,000 be granted to the Governor; 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during* 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Open Line Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Appropriation from Depreciation Bund. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Es. 9,99,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund’.” 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, you will see on page 6 that out of this 
sum of Bs. 9,99,000, a sum of Es. 9 lakhs has been proposed to be advanced 
as temporary loan to two branch line railway companies. At present there 
are three kinds of these branch line companies: one is for which there is 
no guarantee from anybody; the second is that for which there is a guarantee^ 
from the Government under certain conditions by a fixed return on capital 
invested by them; and the third is that for which the same kind of 
guarantee has been given by the local authorities. In this connection, you 
will find here that out of this Bs. 9 lakhs which are to be given to two 
branch line companies, one company is the Futwa-Islampur Bailway, and 
about this railway I want to say that they have said that the main cause 
of the deficit of*this railway is that the number of passengers travelling 
by this railway has decreased. The Financial Commissioner has also 
admitted that the subsidies and rebates payable by the Government for 
recent years have been increasing owihg to the reduced earnings of such 
railways as a result of the slump in traffic. But I want to ask, is it a fact 
that on this particular railway, the Futwa-Islampur Bailway, the cause 
of this reduction in income is the slump in traffic? If that is so, then, 
-what is the reason for this slump in traffic ? This railway is in the Patna 
•district, which area I represent here. I know something .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham-| 
madan Eural): That is why the deficit has occurred. 
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Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I am glad to know, Sir, that my friend. Sir, 
Muhammad 'Yakub, contributes to the Government for this section of the, 
East Indian Railway in Moradabad from his daily allowance of the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, so that there may not be any deficit to 
Government. 

The main cause of the loss now I want to explain. There are two 
stations, Eutwa and Bakhtiarpur at a distance of about 5 to 20 miles on 
"the E. I. Railway .... 

Mr. P. R. Rau: On a point of order, Sir. May I point out that this 
'demand has nothing to do with the subsidies that are payable to the 
^Futwa-Islampur Rail-way or to any other railway. It deals with a loan 
■to meet the capital expenditure. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You are giving this loan to the Futwa- 
Islampur Railway to meet their deficits, and to decrease their expenditure. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: No, Sir; not at all. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You cannot deny that. You have said so 
at page 34, and I shall read it for the benefit of the Honourable Member: 

“The loan already raised by these Branch Line Companies are generally either in the 
form of (t) debentures on which interest) is payable at a comparatively high rate, which 
m some cases can be repaid immediately or in the near future; or (u) cash credits or 
other temporary advances which <can be" converted into regular loans at any time”. 

A little later, you say again: 

“In the first case, steps have been taken by Government to endeavour to reduce, 
wherever possible, the rate of interest payable on loans which the Company have the 
option to terminate immediately or in the near future.” 


Mr. P. R. Rau: My Honourable friend has proved my case. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If I give wrong interpretation, then how you 
explain your words ? I put it in another form. You want to reduce the 
interest which that Company is paying, and thereby you want that they' 
should gain something, that you may not be in a position to pay the amount 
from your pocket, which you have guaranteed to them. Can you deny 
that? Sir, here I want to point out that the chief reason, why this 
Company is losing its traffic, is not due to the slump, but the reason is 
something else. If you change your present policy, there can be no deficit 
on that railway; on the other hand, there will be no need for this loan to 
be given to that Company. That is my point, and I think I am perfectly 
in order. I am pointing out to the Honourable Member a way by which 
he -would be able to reduce the capital expenditure and by which he can 
gain something, but I am very sorry to find that he has not had even the 
patience to hear these suggestions from this side of the House. This 
policy of the Government Members is certainly objectionable, (Applause 
from the Opposition Benches), because they do not want to hear even 
'suggestions from the representatives of the locality concerned. ■ , 

■ # Now, Sir, I want to point out that from'Bakhtiarpuri there is‘a lin e 
* Wjiich runs to Rajgir and another line from Futwa to Islampur, and these 
*’%wo lines are quite parallel to one another and tHe distance betwfeen them 
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is 15 to 20 miles only. Now, what have the Local Government and the 
■Central Government done? They have constructed a first class metalled 
road parallel to the Futwa-Islampur lines and side by side to the 
Bakhtiarpur-Rajgir from Bakhtiarpur to Bihar, and on account of this road 
both the Railway Companies are losing heavily every year. The point was, 
raised as to why they were not allowing motor buses to go by this road,, 
But it was suggested that, as this was a newly constructed road, they’ 
•could not allow any bus traffic to pass over it; but, I say, you cannot for 
long prevent the bus traffic on this road, and, when the bus traffic starts, 
that will again lead to further loss to this railway. 

t 

Then, Sir, the question is, what to do now. In this connection, I will 
point out that there is another trouble; these two lines do not connect at 
any point. So whenever they require more bogies on the Bakhtiarpur- 
Eajgir Railway to take passengers to the Rajgir fair, there is always a* 
shortage of carriages on the line; similarly when extra carriages are 
required on the Futwa-Islampur Railway to take passengers to the Islampur 
fair, the same difficulty occurs, and sometimes the passengers are taken 
in goods wagons. Now t , my point is, the distance is only about 15 miles, 
both the railways are under the same management and so if you connect 
■these two’ lines from Bihar to Ekangar and extend it to Taregna on the 
E. I Railway, you will be able to solve the difficulty of shortage of wagons 
by exchanging carriages mutually from one railway to the other. Further, 
you will open the area and you will improve the condition of the two 
•existing railways. 

ThStx, Sir, another cause of the deficit is that the timing, especially on 
the Islampur line, is so bad that nobody likes to travel by that line. One 
■train leaves the station early in the morning at 4 a.m. and another train 
leaves at about 6 p.m. in the evening, and during the day there is only 
one train which runs between Hilsa and Futwa. Therefore, most people, 
who want to travel by this line, prefer to do the journey by bullock carts 
and buses, with the result that you are losing heavily your income every 
year. The Patna District Board also passed a resolution, in the year 1928 
or 1929, urging that this line should be joined at Ekangar and that 
■the Bihar-Ekangar-Taregna line should be constructed. I would suggest 
to my Honourable friend that he should read through that resolution and 
consider the feasibility of giving effect to it. Sir, in these days it is very 
important that the railway companies should consider these "points very 
•seriously and see how they can run the business at a profit and not at a loss. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Sir, I hope Mr. Maswood Ahmad will not accuse 
me at least for not hearing him patiently. I have been following him 
very patiently, and I quite appreciate the difficulties mentioned by biro in 
regard to this particular line. I hope these difficulties will be carefully 
considered by the Honourable Member in charge of Railway. But here, 
in this particular demand, the question ’ is somewhat difficult. We have 
already voted under various heads certain expenditure, and we find that 
there is over-expenditure of about nine lakhs and odd, and where is this 
money to come from? The suggestion made under this demand is that this 
money should be taken from the Depreciation or Deficit Fund. It is now 
our duty to point out from what source the money should be taken in view ’ 
of the fact that we have already voted for the expenditure. Therefore, the 
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only source from which the Railway Department can take this money is 
what they call the Depreciation Fund and what I call the deficit fund. With 
these w T ords, I have no other alternative but to support the motion. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am sorry, Sir, that my Honourable friend from Bihar 
misunderstood the point of my interruption. It was not from any want of 
..patience or from any want of regard for the w T ords of wdsdom which had 
.fallen from his lips that I made the interruption. I shall alw r ays be prepared 
to listen to him with as much patience as I can muster, but at the right; 
time and place. 

It was a tragedy, indeed, Sir, that owing to the earthquake in Bihar this 
memorandum, which was placed before the Standing Finance Committee, 
'had to be discussed at a time when my Honourable friend was awray in 
Patna. It reminds me, Sir, of Browning's lines: 

“Never the time and the place and the loved one all together.” 

I shall be very happy indeed to have all the suggestions that my friend 
has just made considered very carefully in consultation with the Department 
of Industries and Labour, since the provision of metalled roads is not a 
matter entirely vrithin the purview of the Railway Department alone. 

I do not think, Sir, that my Honourable friend who spoke next has made 
-any special points that call for a reply. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: I have supported you. I do not want a reply. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 9,99,000 be granted to th$, Governor 
'■‘General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of * Appropriation from 
Depreciation Fund’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Miscellaneous Expenditure. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Sir, I move: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor 
'General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
-the year ending the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor 
General in Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
•the year ending'the 31st day of March, 1934, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Expenditure’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

THE INDIAN NAVY (DISCIPLINE) BILL. 

Mr. G-. R. P. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian Navy be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Wilayatullah, Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Captain Sher Muhammad 
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Khan G-akhar, Sir AJbdulla-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney r 
and the Mover, and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to- 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.” 

I am aware that & Bill in much the same terms as that which is now 
12 Koo before the House was defeated in this Assembly by the" 
OON * narrow margin of a single vote five years ago. I, therev 
fore, feel that I owe a particular duty to this House to explain'' 
as clearly as I can the reasons why we are bringing forward 
this Bill again and why we have chosen this particular moment to 
do iso. To deal with the last point first, let me explain at once that we are * 
in no hurry and that w r e are quite prepared to take any steps that Honour-; 
able Members may think necessary to ensure that Members of the House 
and the public at large are fully satisfied as to what this Bill means before , 
we attempt to pass it into law. I would only say at this stage that I thinly 
myself there will be no particular reason to circulate the Bill for reasons 
which I shall attempt to explain in due course. 

Now, Sir, the main reason why we are bringing forward this Bill at the 
present moment is that it is earnestly desired by every officer and by every 
man of the Boyal Indian Marine. I cannot conceal the fact that they were 
bitterly disappointed when the Bill failed to pass five years ago. But I am 
equally glad that their disappointment in no way affected their zeal. Under 
the distinguished command of Admiral Sir Humphrey Walwyn, they have 
been consistently animated by the desire to increase the efficiency of the 
force as far as possible in the financial stringency through which we have 
been passing; and their efforts have been remarkably successful. (Hear, 
hear). The force has improved out of all recognition during the last five 
years (Hear, hear), and I personally entirely sympathise with the desire of 
the members of that force that they should receive the only reward for their 
services which we can give them without incurring any extra expenditure, 
that is to say, by giving them the improved status that this Bill will confer 
upon them. In this connection I would just like to read out to the House 
an extract from a letter written, not by any of our own officers, but by a 
distinguished officer of the Boyal Navy, Admiral Fullerton, when he was 
commanding the East Indies Squadron a year or two ago. What he said 
was this: 

“I have just finished a period of two days sea exercise followed by three days in 
harbour with the ships of the Royal Indian Marine under Rear Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyn, and I am sure you will be interested and glad to hear how well they have 
done and how we have all been impressed with the smart appearance and the great 
keenness which has been shown on all sides. If their present rate of development 
continues, as I feel confident it must, the Royal Indian Marine should form an efficient 
adjunct to the forces under-your command and also of great value to India from the 
naval point of view in the event of a war.” 

That was written to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 

Apart from this, we are anxious that India should enter upon her new 
Constitution with a navy as well as an air force and an army of her own. 
The constitutional position regarding the reservation of defence has received, 
at any rate in its broad outlines, a considerable measure of agreement, and 
we think, therefore, that there is nothing to be gained by waiting. At the 
same time, I may add that it was only after the most careful consideration 
that we decided to revive this measure and put it again before the House; 
and I think-that a certain number of my Honourable friends opposite will 
remember that I have been at some pains to ascertain their opinions on ;* 
the subject before re-introducing the Bill. 
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Now, Sir, in the first place, I must say a few words about the Bill itself, 
although I am aware that any objections that may be raised will arise, not 
from the wording of the clauses of the Bill itself, but from the wording 
of the amendment to the Government of India Act which took place in 1927 
in order to render this legislation possible. The Bill now before the House 
is a Discipline Bill, pure and simple. It proposes to apply to our force in 
India the same broad code of discipline which governs the British Navy and 
Wso the Dominion Navies, with such modifications as may be suitable for 
Indian conditions. The British Naval Discipline Act simply lays down 
offences against discipline, what the offences are and the means of dealing 
|srith them by courts-martial and otherwise. The Act itself has stood the 
'p* of time. It is known and honoured throughout the world, and I am 
confident that its provisions, with the modifications that this Bill proposes, 
will meet with the general acceptance of this House, subject possibly to 
minor alterations which may be made if the Bill goes to a Select 
(Committee. But, Sir, as Mr* Jinnah said in 1928 on the previous occasion: 

“The issue is not the Discipline Bill; the issue is, ‘Do you accept the Bill which 
was before the Parliament and which was enacted into law in 1927?’ If the question 
was merely the Discipline Bill, it would be easy of solution/* 


Those were Mr. Jinnah's words. The opposition on the previous 
occasion was a weighty opposition led by no other than yourself, Sir, in, if 
I may say so, one of your most effective speeches; and it was based on 
certain constitutional objections which, in my opinion, it was perfectly 
justifiable and reasonable to bring forward from the political point of view. 
The question is whether it was worth while to carry those objections to the 
extent of defeating the Bill, and I shall endeavour to give my reasons for 
holding that it was unnecessary to do so and that we may now remedy the 
mistake that was made in the past. 


In order to do this, I must, first of all, give an account of what the 
Boyal Indian Marine is and what the constitutional position is with regard 
to it at the present moment, and then go on to explain what the Royal 
Indian Navy will be and what the constitutional position regarding it will 
be if this Bill is passed into law* *Now, my predecessor in 1928 gave a very 
clear account of what the Royal Indian Marine is, and I assume that all 
Honourable Members, who are interested in this subject, will have read the 
whole of the debates on the previous occasion including Mr. Maekworth 
Yonng’s speech. I need not, therefore, go into very great detail. The main 
points are that, although the Royal Indian Marine, in one form or another, 
icm the last 300 years, has served, and served with distinction, in all mari¬ 
time operations, that have taken place in Asiatic waters, yet, for a period 
of about 50 years, that is, from 1863 to 1913, the Royal Indian Marine was 
a non-combatant force. Its ships were not armed and its personnel were 
not trained for war. In 1914, when the Great War broke out, it was given 
combatant status under the operation of the Indian Marine Service Act of 
1884, Section 6 of this Act, and I would invite Honourable Members to 
listen very carefully to the wording of this section, runs as follows: 

“In case a state of war exists between Her Majesty and any foreign power, it shall 
be lawful for Her Majesty by Proclamation or Order in Council to direct that any 
vessel belonging to Her Majesty’s Indian Marine Service and the men and officers from 
time to time serving thereon shall be under the command of the senior naval officer of 
the station where for the time being such ship may be. And while any such vessel is 
finder such command such vessel shall be deemed to all intents a vessel of war of the 
Boya.1 Navy, and the men and officers from time to time serving in such vessel shall 
lie under such Naval Discipline Act or Acts as may be in force for the time being. ” 

B 
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In other words, His Majesty's Government possess under this section the 
power to convert the Eoyal Indian Marine into a combatant force and to 
use it for Imperial purposes without even asking for the consent of the 
Government of India. That section has never been repealed. It still re-s 
presents the law on the subject. I do not mean to imply that His Majesty V 
Government would ever exercise that power without consulting the Govern* 
ment of India. In fact, I believe there is an understanding now that they t 
would not do so; but the point is that that is the present legal constitutional 
position. 

Then, Sir, the next important point in the history of the case is the 
conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine into a combatant force which took 
place after the war largely on the advice that Admiral Lord Jellicoe gave 
to the Government of India. Honourable Members may recollect that a 
Departmental Committee, presided over by the then Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Bawlinson, went into the whole matter of how this conversion was to 
take place, and the report of this Committee was laid before this House and 
received, at any rate, its tacit approval, in 1926, Briefly the proposal was 
that India should maintain a small combatant force consisting of four sloops, 
two patrol craft vessels and four small mine sweeping trawlers, and this 
force was to be equipped, trained and armed in the most up to date way in 
order, in the Committee's words, “to enable India to enter upon the first 
stage of her naval development and ultimately to undertake her own naval 
defence". Meanwhile the Government of India Act was to be amended in 
order to enable the new force to be called a navy and it was left to this 
Legislature to put the finishing touch by enacting the Discipline Act, without 
which the force could not be given the dignity and status and title of the 
Eoyal Indian Navy. 

Now, Sir, the point jl wish to make is that all these steps except the 
last one have already been taken. The ships have been equipped and 
armed; the personnel have been enrolled and trained; and the Eoyal Indian 
Marine is in fact a naval force in all but name. It may interest the House 
to know a little more about the force itself. 

An Honourable Member: Who is paying this establishment? 

Mr, G. It. 3?. Tottenham: The four sloops that I mentioned just now are 
small vessels of about 1,800 tons, quite small vessels with a speed of about 
17 knots. They are armed with four inch guns and 60 pounder guns. The 
two patrol craft vessels are smaller, about 700 or 800 tons, but they are 
also armed, and they are faster than the sloops. The mine sweeping 
trawlers, that I mentioned, have disappeared as a result of retrenchment. 
On the other hand, one of our patrol craft vessels, “Baluchi", is now so old 
as to be unserviceable and she is being replaced at the present moment by 
a new sloop which is to be called the “Indus" and which is going to cost 
something over 20 lakhs of rupees. Now, Sir, this substitution of a sloop 
for a patrol craft vessel will not involve any large expansion of the force, 
nor will it add appreciably to the cost of the force; but the point that 
I wish the House to observe in this connection is that changes of this kind 
can take place without converting the Eoyal Indian Marine into a Eoyal 
Indian Navy. It would be perfectly possible for the Government of India, 
if they were so minded, to go on expanding the force and to go on spending 
money on it, whatever it might be called. The expenditure is and has, 
always been, non-votable and if it really were a fact, as has been suggested, 
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that this force was being brought into existence at the wish of His Majesty’s 
’Government to strengthen the British Navy at the cost of the Indian tax¬ 
payer, then the answer is that the conversion of the Royal Indian Marine 
-into the Royal Indian Navy would be entirely unn ecessary for such a 
% purpose. The fact is that the change is only a change of name. It will 
mot in itself add one single pie to the cost of the force. It will not entail 
1 the addition of a single ship or a single gun or a single man. It will not in 
jany way strengthen the British Navy, nor will it in any way facilitate the 
. use of the force for Imperial purposes. On the contrary, as I hope to show 
I-shortly, if this Bill is passed into law, the position in" this respect will be 
‘improved. It may also interest the House to know that before the War, 
when the Royal Indian Marine was a non-combatant force, its cost amounted 
vto about 68 lakhs of rupees a year. The re-organised combatant force 
.'during the last three years or so has cost well under 65 lakhs, that is less 
*-than it cost before the War; and I think I can safely assure the House that 
^there will be no large expansion or increase of expenditure on this force 
unless and until there is a popular demand for it. Personally I think that 
a demand of that kind is bound to come sooner or later, if India is to 
undertake her own naval defence. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpui cum Champaran: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Was there ever a popular demand for the bringing into existence 
-of this naval force? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is another matter. If the Honourable 
Member will let me proceed, I will explain the position to him. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): What is the proportion of the {Indian personnel? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Let the 
Honourable Member finish his speech. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham : As I was saying, I think I can give a guarantee 
that there will be no lar^e expansion or increase of expenditure on this 
force unless and imtil there is a popular demand for it. I would ask the 
House to remember that the Government of India at present pay for their 
naval defence, excluding the contribution of £100,000 (or 13 lakhs of rupees), 
that is paid to His Majesty’s Government, about 50 lakhs a year for naval 
defence. On the other hand, the British Navy costs about 50 million 
pounds or 70 crores of rupees a year. One single battleship of the Royal 
"Navy cost about nine crores of rupees to build, that is to say, more than 
what India spends on naval defence in the course of 12 years or so, and 
one of those large battleships, “Rodney” or “Nelson”, carries on board a 
complement which exceeds the total strength of the Royal 'Indian Marine, 
which is at present about 100 officers and 1,200 men, while the actual 
maintenance of a single one of these big ships costs more than we spend 
in a whole year on the whole Royal Indian Marine put together. These are 
large figures and I merely quote them in order to put in its proper perspective 
what we do spend at present in India on naval defence, to show what a 
long wav India ha.s to go before she can undertake her own naval defence 
and what an infinitely longer distance would have to be travelled before we 
, .could think, even if we were so minded, of bringing into existence a force 
* which would be in excess of Indian requirements and might be used, as* has 
heen suggested, for Imperial purposes. 

- b 2 
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Now, Sir, .‘I must turn to the position, as it will be, if this Bill is- 
passed into law. The practical result, as I have already attempted to 
explain, will be negligible. It will merely mean the alteration of the 
letter “M” into* the letter “N,”—the alteration of the word “Marine” intc 
the word “Navy”; but behind that small change lies the magic of the-* 
word “Navy” (jHear, hear): and it is almost impossible in my opinio#/ 
to exaggerate the importance of that word. The increase in prestige wifi; 
be enormous. The Royal Indian Navy will immediately become the senicft?/ 
service in India as it is in England, instead of taking precedence, as it doe$ 
at present, after the Army and the Air Force. It will inherit also ffie, 
naval traditions which have made the British Navy, I may say, th&". 
admiration of the world (Hear, hear), and it will "place India in thfit 
respect on an exact equality with the dominions. Those, Sir, in them¬ 
selves, I think, are objects which are worth attaining; but I must 'no^r 
also turn to the constitutional aspect. The big change here, as a result of* 
the passage of this Bill, would be the disappearance entirely of that old- 
section of the Indian Marine Service Act of 1884 which I quoted at the 
beginning of my speech. The Indian Navy will no longer be a force that is 
legally and constitutionally at the beck and call of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. It will be an Indian Force, under the control of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, to be used primarily for Indian purposes; and if any occasion arises 
in which that Force is not used for Indian purposes, then the Indian tax¬ 
payer will be relieved of its cost. Those, Sir, I think, are also objects 
which are worth attaining and which constitute a! definite improvement on 
the present position. But I mentioned just now the possibility that 
circumstances might arise in which the Indian Navy might be used for 
purposes other than the defence of India,—and here I come to the crux 
of the opposition on the previous occasion. It was said on that occasion that 
the Indian Navy was being brought into existence a,t the dictation of His 
Majesty's Government for Imperial rather than Indian purposes and it was* 
on that suggestion mainly that the Bill was defeated. Now, I have already 
shown I hope that, if that was really the intention, the change we now pro¬ 
pose would not make the slightest difference. I have also, 1 hope, shown 
that there is no danger of our having to meet the charge with respect to the 
Indian Navy which is sometimes, in fact frequently, levelled with regard 
to the Army, that is, that we maintain a force in excess of Indian require¬ 
ments for Imperial purposes. There is no danger of having to meet a 
charge of that kind with regard to our small Indian Navy. The present 
and prospective strength of the Indian Navy, so far ahead as we are able 
to see, is likely to remain well below India's own requirements. But that 
does not alter "the fact that occasions might arise on which the Government 
of India might wish, in their own interests and in the interests of the* 
Empire, and, I may also say, in the interests of the Royal Indian Navy 
itself, to lend a ship or two for purposes which do not fall strictly within the* 
definition of the defence of India. The actual work of any navy in peace 
time cannot be spectacular, and the more real training it gets in war, the 
better will it be for the efficiency of the force. I do not mean to say that 
we are ever in the least likely to send our ships in to the Atlantic or on 
the Mediterranian, or that, save in the most exceptional circumstances, we 
should ever think of employing the Indian Navy outside Indian waters^; 
but, as I say, an emergency might conceivably arise, as it has arisen in; 
China or somewhere in the eastern waters; where it might be useful to tfe; 
Empire and of distinct value to the Eoyal Indian Navy if we could spare*' 
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one or two of our ships. Now, the section of the Government of India Act, 
■which provides for this contingency and which proved the rock on which 
the Bill was wrecked on the previous occasion, reads as follows: 

“Any naval forces and vessels which, may from time to time be raised and provided 
by the Governor General in Council shall be employed for the purposes of the govern¬ 
ment of India alone except that, if the Governor General declares that a state of 
•emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor General in Council may place 

the disposal of the Admiralty all or any of such forces and vessels ; and thereupon 
JSjt shall be lawful for the Admiralty to accept such offer,” 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): That 
-was the amendment of 1927? 

[ * 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Yes. Now, I pass over the fact that an 
jalmost precisely similar rule at present governs the use of the Army and 
the Air Force in India, including the Indian Air Force. It may be said 
that the rule itself is a bad rule and that two wrongs do not make a right, 
hut I think the real point is this. People in India do not object so much 
to the actual despatch of a particular force in a particular emergency, when 
and if the need is clearly explained to them, even though that purpose 
may not be directly connected with the defence of India. What Indian 
opinion does object to is, firstly, the feeling that we are maintaining a 
force, at their expense, in excess of purely Indian requirements in order to 
'be able to meet these Imperial needs, and, secondly, that we have the 
power to send forces abroad, for purposes other than the defence of India, 
without even consulting them or taking their advice. Now, it is only the 
•secon4 objection that applies in the case of the Navy. As I have attempted 
to explain, nobody can assert that the Indian Navy is being maintained or 
will be maintained in excess of Indian requirements, but there is the second 
point; and I may say at once that we are fully aware 'of the weight of 
that objection and of the strength of Indian opinion on this subject and we 
have been considering very carefully what steps we can possibly take to 
meet it. There is no getting away from the fact that so long as the 
constitutional position, .with regard to defence remains as it is, the last 
word on the subject must remain with the official Government of today 
and possibly with the Governor General of tomorrow. At the same time, 
we are fully alive to the desirability, both I may say in our interests and 
.also in the interests of the tax-payer, of taking the elected representatives 
.of the people into our confidence in these matters to a far larger extent 
than we have done in the past. (Hear, hear.) With the approval of the 
Secretary of State, I am, therefore, authorised to announce that it is the 
intention to consult the Indian Legislature, so far as may be possible, 
whenever any question arises of lending the Indian Navy to the Admiralty 
for operations other than in the defence of India. That, Sir, is all that 
we can do for the moment; but I do hope it will go some way, in fact I 
hope a considerable way, to satisfy my Honourable friends opposite that 
we do really appreciate their point of view in this matter and are anxious 
to go as far as we can to meet it. I can assure them that we intend to 
.carry out that pledge not only in the letter, but in the spirit. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Now, I must turn to the other main objection that was taken to this 
Bill on the previous occasion. What it comes to, I think, is this. What¬ 
ever constitutional objections there may be to the creation of an Indian 
Navy which, in certain exceptional circumstances, may be used for purposes 
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other than the defence of India, those constitutional objections might* 
conceivably be waived if the force was going to be a purely Indian force. 
But the rate of Indianisation proposed in the officer ranks of the Koyal. 
Indian Marine is so meagre that the Bill deserves to be rejected on that- 
ground alone. I think that was what the objection amounted to. Now,, 
here, I think the Government of India have a particularly strong case, an«T~ 
I will endeavour to explain why. Less than two years ago, this Houser 
accepted, and accepted with a measure of enthusiasm, an almost precisely* 
similar Bill to regulate the discipline of the Indian Air Force, in spite of*' 
the fact that that force would be subject to exactly the same conditions as./ 
the Indian Navy in the matter of being lent for purposes other than the 
defence of India. The justification for that enthusiasm was that the 1 
Indian Air Force was going to be an entirely Indian force. I think, there¬ 
fore, I should be right in assuming that this Bill would be accepted with:-* 
the same measure of enthusiasm if the Indian Navy was going to be a. - 
purely Indian force. The question, therefore, arises why cannot the Indian- 1 ' 
Navy, just as the Indian Air Force, be composed entirely of Indians ? Now, 
Sir, in the first place, I must point out that the constitution of an Indian 
Air Force did not mean that the air defence of India was going to be 
assumed directly and entirely by Indians. The presence of the Eoyal Air 
Force will -be required for many years to come, not only for the air defence' 
of India, but also to help in training and making the new Indian Air Force' 
efficient. Eoyal Air Force officers will be lent to the Indian Air Force for 
some years and it will be a considerable time before even the first Indian 
squadron is able to stand on its own legs, or, perhaps, I should say, is able* 
to fly on its own wings. And really it is exactly the same with the Indian 
Navy, except that we have not got in this country a British Naval Force 
corresponding to the Eoyal Air Force from which we can borrow officers 
for the training of Indians. The lower ranks of the Eoyal Indian Navy are 
Indians to a man. The question arises merely with regard to the officers. 
Now, Sir, whatever may be the military traditions of India, it cannot un¬ 
fortunately be said that India has ever possessed a great navy of her own 
or that there is any particular class of Indians who show a particular apti¬ 
tude for the sea-faring life of a naval officer. Flying is a new science and 
India can start on a level and can compete with other nations is securing 
proficiency at it; but the command of men-of-war at sea is a very old 
business; it is a business in which Englishmen have shown a very particular 
proficiency; and I do submit that India would be making the greatest mistake* 
if she were to reject the help which Englishmen are ready and anxious to give* 
in building up a navy of her own. By all means continue to press us in 
season and out of season for an increase in the rate of Indianisation. We* 
will do so when we can. But do let this House realise that we cannot- 
stop immediately the recruitment of British Officers for the Indian Navy, 
and that some years must pass before we can bring into existence a class 
of young Indians who will be ready and able to take on'their own shoulders 
the naval defence of India’s ports and harbours. If so much is admitted, 
then let us consider what is the first step to be taken to bring into existence* 
such a class of Indians. I submit—and I submit as strongly as I can— 
that the very first step to be taken is to convert the Eoyal Indian Marine* 
into the Eoyal Indian Navy, and I assert that, if this House were to* 
refuse to convert the Eoyal Indian Marine into the Eoyal Indian Navy, 
they would be doing the greatest disservice to the cause of Indianisation. 

I think that I can substantiate that assertion by quoting our actual experi- * 
ence of the last five years. In those five years, since the previous Bill wa&- ( 
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rejected, we have held five open examinations for entry into the Royal 
“Indian Marine. For these five examinations, the total number of appli¬ 
cants has been under 100, and it has only been with great difficulty that 
we have succeeded in securing our quota of Indian Officers. That is to 
say, out of the 36 odd vacancies, that have occurred in the last five years, 
we have just succeeded in obtaining one-third for Indians. We have now 
*two or three Indians actually in the Royal Indian Marine, and there are 10, 
‘I think, under training at the present moment. 

, . r Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Where are they being trained? 

Mir. G. R. F. Tottenham: They are being trained in various naval insti¬ 
tutions in England. 

i 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Then where does the differentiation come in for 
..the Royal Indian Marine? Cannot you make use of the “Dufferin”? 

Mr. G-. R. F. Tottenham: I will mention that later. I was saying that 
there were at present 10 Indians under training in various naval ins titution# 
for the Royal Indian Marine. The engineering training takes a very 
considerable time. It takes four or five years. The training for executive 
officers is shorter. But the point I wish to make is that the n um ber and 
the quality of the candidates who have been appearing at our examinations 
has progressively deteriorated. The climax was reached in November, 
1931, when we advertised an open examination for the Royal Indian 
Marine, and only four applicants appeared from the whole of India, none 
of whom succeeded in obtaining anywhere near the qualifying marks. In 
the next year, 1932, there was some talk about reviving the Indian Navy' 
Bill. I also put through this House a small Bill to provide for a reserve 
of volunteer officers for the Royal Indian Marine. Interest in the matter 
was revived, and, for the examination held late in that year, we had 29 
applicants, of whom nine succeeded in qualifying and four were selected 
for vacancies. That was by far the most successful examination that we 
have ever held. Now, Sir, a straw shows' which way the wind blows, and 
what I have just said imMeates that the defeat of the Indian Navy Bill in 
1928 did no good whatever to the cause of Indianisation. In fact, it did 
considerable harm. On the other hand, I believe that the passage of this 
Bill will stimulate interest in the matter and w T ill help to encourage young 
men in India of the class that we require to come forward for the Royal 
Indian Navy. It may be that the number of vacancies per annum is very 
small, not more than two. But even if we had complete Indianisation— 
100 per cent Indianisation—the number of vacancies per year would not 
exceed six. It is possible that we should be well advised to seek other 
sources of entry besides the open competitive examination, or possibly even 
confine recruitment to boys from the Mercantile Marine Training Ship, the 
“Dufferin”. We have, I may say. already drawn upon that source and 
with some success, but the undertaking given by my predecessor was that 
there would be an open competitive examination for the Royal Indian 
Marine and we have hesitated to depart from that undertaking hitherto. 
However, that is entirely a different matter. The point that I wish to 
make, and the point that I am perfectly sure about myself, is that the 
conversion of the Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian Navy is going 
to promote the cause of Indianisation and that the failure to convert the 
Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian Navy is going to damage the 
“:cause of Indianisation. 
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That, I think, is all that I have to say for the moment. I do hope that 
I have succeeded in convincing Honourable Members that there is no 
sinister or ulterior motive behind this Bill, and that we are actuated solely. 
by a genuine desire to help India in the matter of starting and organising 
her own naval defence. 

. 4 

Let me sum it up like this. What do His Majesty’s Government 
stand to gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine into the Eoyal ’ 
Indian Navy? Nothing. What does the official Government of India 
stand to gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine into the Eoyal, 
Indian Navy? Nothing. What do the Eoyal Indian Marine themselvesf 
stand to gain by the conversion of their force into a Navy ? Everything;;;. 
What does India stand to gain by the conversion of the Eoyal Indian Marine 
into a Eoyal Indian Navy? Again, everything. Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Motion 
moved: 

“That the Bill to provide for the application of the Naval Discipline Act to the 
Indian Navy be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Wilayatullah, Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar, Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury, 
Mr. B. V. Jadhav, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, Rao 
Bahadur M, C. Rajah, Mr. S. G. Jog, Sir Leslie Hudson, Captain Sher Muhammad 
Khan Gakhar, Sir AVbdnna-al-Mamun Suhrawardy, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, 
and the Mover, and that the number of members v*ho r ^ presence shall be necessary to 
constitute a meeting of the Committee shall be five.’* 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, we have listened with very great interest to 
the illuminating speech of my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary. 
Before offering the few observations I should like to make on this Bill, I 
will refer to one point to which reference has already been made by my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary. It was, Sir, on the 21st Febru¬ 
ary, 1928, that a Bill, conceived on similar lines, was introduced by the 
then Army Secretary, Mr. Young, and the rules of business were suspended 
to allow the motion for the reference of that Bill to a Select Committee to be 
made on the same day. At that time, the House, led by you, Sir, who 
made an effective speech, threw out the Bill. How I sincerely wish that 
on this occasion it would have been possible for you to come down from 
that Chair and lead this House in the same way you did on that famous 
occasion. But, Sir, I must say that, even if it were in your power to do so, 
this House, I am afraid, is not the House which it was when it threw out 
the Bill in 1928. I should like to refer here very briefly to some of the 
gentlemen who supported you very ably either by their speeches or with' 
their votes, men like Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Lala Lajpat Eai, Mr. (now Sir) Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Jinnah, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, Mr. Eanga Iyer and others, all of them contributed in bring¬ 
ing about the result which my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
has deplored today. Among those, who supported the Government, were, 
as usual, my Honourable friends, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, Mr. Ghuznavi and 
Mr. Yamin Khan. But today I find that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, has given notice of an amendment for circulation. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural): He has not given. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Anyhow, Sir, I find among the papers cir¬ 
culated to us that there is a notice of amendment by Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim 
which reads: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1934”, 

which I would be willing to support. 

My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, has referred to the history 
<oi the Bill. I do not want to repeat the observations which he has made 
in this connection, but I will only recapitulate very briefly the steps leading 
Up to the present measure. In 1812, there was in existence, in India, a 
Naval Force, paid for, maintained and under the control of the East India 
Company. In 1862, it was decided in England that the Royal Navy should 
take over the naval defence of India and the Indian Navy was replaced by 
a non-combatant force. In 1884, an Act of Parliament created the Royal 
Indian Marine, and, in the first year of the German War, the Royal Indian 
Marine was incorporated with the Royal Navy for war purposes. After the 
war was over, the question of reorganisation of the Royal Indian Marine as 
a combatant force came under discussion, and the question was discussed 
in 1919 by Admiral Jellicoe who was leading the Expeditionary Force in 
France. In 1922 and 1924, the question was discussed, and it was then 
referred to a departmental committee presided over by Lord Rawlinson. 
In February, 1926, His Excellency the Viceroy announced, in the Council 
of State, the decision of the Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State and of the Admiralty, for the establishment of the 
Royal Indian Navy, and a simultaneous announcement was made in this 
House by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. That, Sir, was the 
first information, if I remember aright, of the intention of the Government 
to constitute an Indian Navy for India. In the next year, that is, in 
1927, a Bill was passed in Parliament amending section 66 of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act which provided for the establishment of the Indian 
Navy, and this provided that the British Naval Discipline Act might be 
made applicable to the Indian Navy with such subsequent modifications as 
might be found suitable. I should like, in the first place, to ask my 
Honourable friend as to why the Central Legislature was not consulted in 
all the proceedings that preceded the establishment of the Indian Navy for 
India ? It would be interesting in this connection to refer to the proceed¬ 
ings in Parliament when that Bill was under discussion. On the 7th 
March, 1927, Mr. Lansbury asked the Under-Secretary of State for India: 

“Whether the Legislative Assembly in India has approved of the proposals 
-contained in the Government of India Indian Naval Bill now before this House.” 

To this question, Earl Winterton, the then Under-Secretary of State 
for India, replied: 

“The publication of the Committee’s report, on which the Bill is founded, gave 
Members of the Assembly an opportunity to initiate a debate on the whole scheme if 
they desired, but, sd far as I am aware, they have not availed themselves of it in the 
twelve months that have since elapsed. As I stated on the 22nd ^ February, 1926, the 
Assembly will, m due course, be required to consider consequential legislation.” 

That, Sir, I submit, refers to the Disciplinary Act which was placed 
before this House about five years ago. 

, Mr. Lansbury asked again: 

“Would it not be worth while to postpone this Bill until the Legislative Assembly 
has assented to it 9 ” 
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Bari Winterton replied: 

“No. As I explained in my answer, consequential legislation, which will follow,, 
on tne passage of legislation in this House and in another place, will have to be 
passed by the Assembly in India, and then will be the time to discuss the matter.” 

That was how this matter was brought before the Parliament on that 
occasion. Sir, in this connection, there are one or two questions which 
may be considered. The first question is, who will pay for this Indian 
Navy? The second question is, who will officer this Navy? And the- 
third question is, under whose control will this Navy be ? With regard to • 
the first question, as regards payment, I need not labour the point. India: 
has got the prescriptive right of footing such little bills as she has been 
doing for a number of years past. 

As regards the next point, Le., who will compose this Navy, my 
Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, has already referred to it, and 
I also find a reference to this in the debate which was held in Parliament 
on that occasion. Mr;. Ammon moved the following Eesolution: 

“This House, being desirous of expanding the powers of the elected representatives 
of the Indian people in the control of Indian affairs, cannot assent to the second 
reading of a Bill for the provision of an Indian navy which fails to place such navy 
under the control of the Indian Legislative Assembly and has not been submitted to- 
and approved by that Assembly and incidentally involves an increase in Imperial 
naval forces.” 

That is, Sir, with regard to control. 

As regards the point as to who will compose the personnel, my Honour¬ 
able friend has said that it will be many years at least before Indians 
will be able to take control of the Indian Navy. This complaint we have 
always been hearing from time immemorial that the Indians are unfit to 
take independent charge of any department of Government. If, after 
150 years of British rule in this country, Indians are yet unfit to take 
charge of any department independently, I say, this places the greatest 
condemnation upon the character of British rtile in India. Sir, Japan* 
which was nothing more than a geographical spot on the map of Asia* 
has, within the last 50 years, under her national system of Government, 
raised herself to the position of a first-class power, while India, under a 
foreign domination has not been able to take independent charge of any 
department of public utility in this country. This, I submit, is a great 
slur not upon the character of Indians, but upon the character of the 
rule under which we are living. What guarantee is there that if we gave 
our assent to the creation of this Indian Navy, we should not be, treated 
with regard to the personnel of this force exactly in the same way as we 
have been treated in the Boyal Air Force, or in the Indian Army, or in 
the Engineering department or in so many other departments from 
which Indians have been so rigidly excluded? Sir, I will refer to only 
one observation which was made in Parliament with regard to the matter 
of control. The Under-Secretary of State on that occasion, to which I 
have referred, stated as follows: 

“It has never been pretended at the present transition stage of the Indian constitu¬ 
tion that India through her Assembly has full control over the revenues of India. . . . 
and except for a very few Indians there is no demand that that control should be 
given at this moment.” 
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Mark this last sentence, Sir, namely, that Indians do not want control- 
over their own affairs. This is how our position has been depicted by the 
Under-Secretary of State in Parliament when this Naval Bill was under 
discussion. Sir, on that occasion, there were Members of Parliament who 
objected to the summary fashion in which the Bill was going to be made 
into an Act of Parliament without giving an opportunity to this House 
* from the very process of initiation. This is what Mr. Wheatley said 
on the occasion of the third reading of the Bill: 

“I.want to take this opportunity of entering a most emphatic protest against the 
/provisions of this measure. I do not know what case was or could be made out for 
Utoe Indian navy, but I know that no case can be made out for an Indian navy which 
' ‘is not under the control of the Indian people. What we are asked to do "here is 
sifnply farcical. . We are asked to subscribe to a situation in which there will be art 
'Indian navy which may be taken away by the very people who in certain conceivable 
.circumstances may be India’s chief enemy and used by those people while they retain 
the power, the right, to say who is to pay for the navy during the time it has been 
.'used without the consent of the Indian people.” 

Sir, I will not read any more quotations from the debate which took 
place in the House of Co mm ons. 

My Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, referred to the point as. 
to why this particular moment has been chosen for reviving this Bill. 
But, from his illuminating speech, I fail to understand what urgency 
there is in choosing this particular moment for initiating this measure. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham! I said there was no urgency. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend has admitted that, 
there is no urgency, and this is a very significant reply. The principal 
, reason for choosing this present moment for initiating this Bill is that the* 
Assembly is weak and is possibly on its last legs. 

An Honourable Member: It is quite strong. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh : The result of this debate will show whether* 
the Assembly of today is the same as the Assembly of 1920.when it failed 
to respond to the wishes of Government and threw but the Bill on that 
occasion. As I said on a former occasion, if Government were to bring 
forward a measure today that the Members of the Legislative Assembly 
should be hanged on the topmost bough of the nearest tree, they would 
still get a majority of this House on their side to earn a posthumous 
reward. ; 

Sir, my Honourable friend then refers to the earnest desire of the 
officers of the^ Royal Indian Marine that they should obtain the dignity 
and status which this Bill seeks to confer upon them. Sir, I have nothing 
but the highest praise for the officers of the Indian Marine or of the 
Indian Navy which might come into existence, but this is a case which 
is to be looked at entirely from the point of principle as to whether this. 
House would be justified in passing a measure like this 

on - the ^ present occasion or not. If this House refuses, 
to give its assent, it should not be taken in any wav as. 

conveying any sort of slur upon the capacity and ability of those officers 
now serving. . My Honourable friend also Referred to the existing consti¬ 
tutional. position under which it is quite open to Has Majesty to convert 
the Indian Marine into a combatant force and to commandeer the services 
, of the Indian Navy in times of war and other emergencies with the consent 
bf the Governor General. I do not know whether it was.. 
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Mr. G*. It. 3?. Tottenham: The present law is that they can commandeer 
the Royal Indian Marine without the consent of the Governor General. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do I understand my Honourable friend to 
say that, when this Bill is passed, they will not be able to commandeer 
the services of the force without the consent of the Governor General? 

! 

t* 

Mr. G. It. P. Tottenham: The position is that, under the Governments 
■of India Act, if this Bill is passed, His Majestv’s Government will not 
have any control over the Royal Indian Navy without the consent of the 
Government of India. 

Mr. Gaya, Prasad Singh: May I know if a position like this exists in 
any of the dominions? Is it open to His Majesty’s Government to com¬ 
mandeer the forces of any of the dominions, snv, Canada or Australia or' 
South Africa, without the consent, not of the Governor General, but of 
the Legislatures existing in those countries? I should like to be speci¬ 
fically referred to them in the reply of the Honourable Member. 

The construction of the Singapore Naval base is significant; and, 
l taken together with the time chosen by the Government in 

' ~ sM ‘ reviving this Bill, it seems possible that a situation might 

-develop in the Far East for which provision has to be made. War clouds 
are already -rolling on the horizon, and it is quite conceivable that a 
world conflagration may arise and I have a shrewd suspicion that at the 
moment why this Bill has been chosen is to provide for such a contin¬ 
gency. If, as my Honourable friend says, there is no particular urgency 
in the matter, I would earnestly beseech him and the Government ndt^ 
to take advantage of the weakness of the opposition on the present occa¬ 
sion, but to allow this Bill to stand over for one or two years more till the 
• constitutional changes take place. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European)- .... or until the con¬ 
flagration is over! 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Mv Honourable friend, the Leader of the 
European Group, for whom I have great respect, has let the cat out of 
Ahe bag when he says “until the conflagration is over” .... 

Sir Leslie Hudson: That is what vou said. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Does he really mean to say that my suspi¬ 
cion is correct? If there is no fear of any conflagration, if it is not the 
intention of the Government in bringing forward this motion to provide 
this force for participating in whatever possible conflagration there might 
be in the near future, why are Go' eminent so anxious to put this Bill on 
-the Statute-book at the present moment ? • . . . 

Mr. G. !R. P. Tottenham: *C a n the Honourable Member explain to me 
Low he imagines the Roval Indian Navv will be able to participate in a 
conflagration in a way in which the Ilo\a] Inaian Marine could not? That 
Is the point? If there was a conflagration, ihe Royal Indian Marine 
-would be just as much use as the Roval Indian Navy. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My llonoarable friend says that the Eoyal 
Indian Marine could be utilised even now without this Bill. May I know 
why this Discipline Act is sought to be passed if it cannot provide for the 
discipline of the Royal Indian Marine in times of war and in times of 
peace? This Bill seems to be superfluous if my Honourable friend's con¬ 
tention is correct. If it does not add one meh to the position which the 
Royal Indian Marine occupies, I think there is no reason for enacting this 
• .measure at least at the present moment 

“ My Honourable friend has also referred 1o the fact that the naval forGe 
has already been called into existence; and by this Bill we are only pro¬ 
viding a measure of discipline for that Navy- This is just the point of our 
.complaint. By whose order has this force been called into existence? 

Why were we not taken into confidence when the Royal Indian Navy 
■ was called into existence and the Indian Marine was converted into a 
combatant force? My Honourable friend also gave an assurance that no* 
expansion of this Navy will take place without a popular demand. I 
should like to ask, what popular demand existed in this country for the 
creation of this Navy five years back or even at the present moment. 
What was the source of information in the possession of the Government 
to indicate that it was in response to an intense popular demand that His 
Majesty's Government in England took all the steps behind the back of’ 
the Indian people, behind the back of the Certral Legislature, and then 
confront us with an accomplished fact. 

Another assurance which has been given by my Honourable friend is- 
that, in times of emergency, when the services of the Navy have to be 
commandeered for Imperial purposes, this Legislature will be consulted 
+ so far as possible. This expression "so far as possible ” * . . . 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I may explain that I only meant that an 
emergency might arise when the Legislative Assembly was not in Session: 
that was the possibility I was referring to. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh; When it is necessary to give protection, say, 
to the Tata industry, w r hich, after all, is a small thing, an emergency 
Session of the Assembly was called; but when a big emergency, a world 
conflagration, arises, I do not understand what difficulty there is in 
calling a Session of the Central Legislature to decide this point- Things 
must have been moving for some time: it is not all at once that war 
breaks out and it is not all at once that the services of the 
Indian Navy will be necessary. After all, what is the strength 
of the Indian Navy for which my friend is proposing to bring 
a Discipline Act into existence? How many sloops will there 
be? How far will it be effective in stemming the tide of a world war, 
I fail to see. Further, my Honourable friend says that the position 
of this Navy will be exactly the same as the position of the Indian Air 
Force which was passed by this Assembly a couple of years back. There 
is one point of difference between the two. In the Indian Air Force, we 
have laid down that the personnel will be entirely Indian or of Indian 
origin—I do not remember the exact language used on that occasion. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan) : Yes; of Asiatic domicile 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I forget the exact wording; but my main point 
; s that the personnel of the Air Force was strictly confined to the people- 
*of India, while in this Royal Navy for which we are now providing, the- 
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position of an Indian will be not me re than one in three, if I remember 
aright, that is, one in three of the Officers, who are to be taken every year, 
will be an Indian. What was said on that occasion? It was said that, 
in deciding the personnel, one Indian would be taken out of three if 
such an Indian could be found suitable. 

I will refer, Sir, to the Beport of Lord Bawlinson’s Committee in which 
it is stated thus : 

“With the proposed initial strength of the force, recruitment of executive officers' 
'mil be required at the rate of about three a year.” 

Then, further on, they say: 

“One vacancy in three should always be definitely reserved for an Indian if a 
-suitable candidate is available.” ; 

This is all that they have promised in regard to the so-called Indianisa- 
d>ion of this Indian Navy. This is the point of difference . . , . 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Where 3o they say that? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is given in the Beport of Lord Bawlin- 
•son’s Committee, and, for the benefit of my Honourable friend, I shall 
-again read out that portion: 

“One vacancy in three should always be definitely reserved for an Indian if a 
suitable candidate is available.” 

So one vacancy every year is ‘ill that is meant by this Indianisation of 
the Indian Navy, or two out of six as it is proposed on the present occa¬ 
sion., 

Then, Sir, Lord Bawlinson’s Co runJttee further say: 

“One appointment every year should be reserved for an Indian either from Dehra 
Pun or an English public school.” 

Further on, they say: 

“As the age of study at Dehra Pun is 12 to 18, it is likely that several years will 
•elapse before any Indian cadets enter the Navy from that institution.” 

Sir, the debate which took olace in the House of Commons on the 
occasion, to which I have referred, was really very interesting. It throws 
a flood of light on many points under discussion on that occasion- Lieut.- 
Oommander Kenworthy said in ihe Hcase of Commons as follows: 

“I wish to refer to the present Officers of the Boyai Indian Marine. These officers 
have done their course at Whale Island and on His Majesty’s ship ‘Vernon’ for the 
study of naval subjects, gunnery and torpedo. There is quite a respectable Officers’ 
list in the Boyai Indian Marine. There are nine Post-Captains—one is the Director— 
25 Commanders. 21 Lieutenant-Commanders. 29 Lieutenants and nine Midshipmen on 
the Officers’ list. In addition, there is an Engineer-Captain, nine Engineer- 
Commanders, 25 Engineer-Lieutenant-Commanders, and 11 Boatswains, all of them 
Britishers, and there is not one of Indian birth in the whole of that list” . . . 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Thdfre are now 12. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am glad to find, Sir, that there are now 12 
out of . . . - ? 
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Mr. G, R. F. Tottenham: Out of about & hundred. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: This. Sir, is the pace of Indianisation to which 
my friend refers with evident pride and satisfaction* Sir, the creation of 
this Naval Force will mean a non-votable item on the Budget .... 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It is non-votable now. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: It is non-votable without our consent. So 
far as we are concerned, we refuse to give sanction to the change in the 
1 status, in the dignity and position of the force which was formerly known 
as the Royal Indian Marine and which is now sought to be known as the 
Royal Navy .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
order. The Honourable Member may continue his speech after Lunch. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I will finish my speech in two minutes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member may have five minutes. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Thank you, Sir, I will finish my speech in 
two minutes. These are some of the observations which I should like to 
make in connection wdth this Bill. I will only conclude my observations 
by appealing to the Government not to be in a hurry to pass this measure 
on the present occasion, because it might give rise to an impression, which 
• may be absolutely unfounded, that the Government are taking advantage 
of the present position of the Opposition in this House and that they are 
rushing through a measure which, as has been admitted by my Honourable 
friend, the Army Secretary, is not an urgent measure and which can well 
wait for a couple of years or so till the new 7 Constitution comes into being, 
or at least until public opinion has been consulted. 

Sir Abdur Rajiim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): I 
want to say something on this Bill. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : I also want to say a few words on this. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): He can speak 
after Lunch. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Abdur Rahim: Sir, the Honourable the Army Secretary,— I am 
sorry he is not here,—in his peroration, said that this Bill meant nothing 
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to Britain or to British Government or to British navy, but that it meant 
everything to the Royal Indian Marine and everything to India. But, Sir, 
in the course of his speech he had said, and I took it down as he went 
on, that the Bill only wanted to effect a change in the name. That is 
what he said, and, so far as I read the Bill, its real intention seems to be 
to change the name with the exception perhaps of a few subsidiary provi- # 
sions. If that is the real intention of the Bill,—to change the name oij 
the Royal Indian Marine into Indian Navy,—I should like to know i£ v 
that is what he meant by saying that this is everything for India. 

V 

An Honourable Member: He is not here. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Perhaps my question will be communicated to him. I 
do think that the Government of India and the British Government often are 
under the impression that we are very much attracted by names. For 
instance, the phrase “responsible government* * has acquired a great attrac¬ 
tion for us, but it is thought that we do not care to investigate what really 
lies behind the name. If that is all what the Honourable the Army 
Secretary meant, I will tell him that w'ith some of us at least on this side 
of the House a proposition like that cannot carry any weight whatever. 
We do not want a mere change of name. If that was all that was needed, 
surely it could be effected by mere executive procedure. The name of the 
Royal Indian Marine might be changed into Indian Navy and a short 
Bill might be passed saying that, wherever the phrase “Royal Indian 
Marine* * occurred, we ought to read it and understand it as meaning the- 
Indian Navy. Sir, we heard with great attention the speech of the Honour- , 
able the Army Secretary. He apparently considered this Bill as a matter 
of very great importance. His last words conclusively show that, but what 
is the real importance and significance of the Bill he has not revealed to 
;s. It is a great pity that he should not be here, because I wanted to 
ask at this stage a few questions. First of all, I should like to know 
whether the clauses relating to discipline, which, he said at one stage, 
was the sole object of the Bill, are new, that is to say, did the Royal Indian 
Marine have no Act for enforcing discipline ? That cannot be. I think, 
therefore, that that cannot be either the object of this Bill. Now, Sir, 
the Honourable Member wanted apparently to make out—he did not say 
so in so many words, and certainly there is no provision in the Bill to 
that effect—that this Bill was laying the foundation for an Indian Navy 
properly and effectively so-called. If he had said that, he would have 
obtained considerable support, I might say, unanimous support from this 
side of the House. He has made it quite clear that at present there are 
no Indian Officers in the Royal Indian Marine. I think four Indians have 
been selected and are undergoing training. We are not told what is the 
total personnel of Officers of the Royal Indian Marine. But apparently 
the four men that have been selected will not count for very much. We 
have had an Indian Army, goodness knows for how long, and even now 
we are very far from that army being Indianised, that is, the Officer 
personnel of the Indian Army. If the four selected candidates undergoing 
training are the nucleus of an Indian Navy, we should like to know, in 
somewhat clearer terms, what is the pace of Indiariisation the Depart¬ 
ment is going to adopt. We have not been told that. And that is not 
within the object of thi$ Bill. 
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Then, the Honourable Member suggested that in the future the control 
of the Indian Navy or the Eoyal Indian Marine, as it is at present, would 

- be vested in the Government of India. I should like him to tell us defi¬ 
nitely on behalf of the Government, in which I include His Majesty’s 
Government, that it is the desire of His Majesty’s Government to vest 
the control of the Indian Navy in the Indian Government, the Federal 
Government, supposing we are going to have a Federal Government in the 

'fr.uear future. He has not given us any assurance on that point either. 
He has told us that the expenditure on the Eoyal Indian Marine is not 

- subject to vote, and that is the state of things which is going to continue 
Junder the new Constitution. I am very glad to Bee that the Honourable 
' the Army Secretary is here now. 

Mir. G. B. F. Tottenham; Sir. I apologise to the House for being late. 
-I can only say I am very sorry. I thought that the time was half past 
two and not a quarter past two. 

Sir Abdur Eahim: I am perfectly sure that the Honourable Member 
did not mean any discourtesy to this side of the House. 

Then the question was raised, and I should like to know from him if 
it is correct that the Indian Navy or the Eoyal Indian Marine will not be 
utilised for purposes other than of purely Indian defence, without the 
consent of the Legislature or the Government of India. I would ask the 
House to bear in mind that there is a vast difference between consulting 
this Legislature and acting on the advice of this Legislature. We know, 
under the future Constitution, there will be no more Governor General in 
Council. There will be Governor General in his discretion and there will 
,.be‘ a Government of India, but no Governor General in Council. This 
Bill throughout speaks of the Governor General in Council. We do not 
know r what is going to be the position under the new Constitution. There 
are the White Paper proposals, but the whole matter is under investiga¬ 
tion by the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee. They have not yet 
reported, and then, when they have reported, their report will be sub¬ 
mitted to the examination of both Houses of Parliament, and if the Bill, 
as reported upon and recommended by the Joint Parliamentary * Select 
Committee, is passed by both Houses of Parliament, then and then alone 
we shall have the new Constitution. What the nature of that new r Consti¬ 
tution will be, no one knows. I should like the Army Secretary to tell 
us if he has any instructions on the point whether the Indian Navy will 
be under the control of the Government as distinguished from the Governor 
General in his discretion. So far as the Army is concerned, he know T s 
that the proposal of the White Paper is to remove the whole subject from 
the Government of India. It will be administered by the Governor General 
w T ith the help of an adviser and ■ the Commander-in-Chief directly under 
the responsibility of the British Parliament. That is the proposal of the 
White Paper. Is it suggested by the Honourable Member that the Indian 
Navy will be placed in a different position ? Now, I think he told us that 
the Secretary of State had instructed the Government of India that the 
Legislature would be consulted, if the Indian Navy was to be utilised for 
purposes other than for purely Indian defence. I believe I have correctly 
stated the position which has been put before the House by the Honour¬ 
able Member. If that is so,' that is a very different thing from saying 
that the Indian Navy, as it exists at present or .as it will develop after¬ 
wards, will be utilised by the ’British Admiralty for Imperial purposes 

c 
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only with the consent of the future Government of India and of the Indian 
Legislature. That is a subject which is dealt with very briefly in the 
White Paper proposals, but, so far as I could gather in London, no definite 
policy has been laid down yet with respect to that matter either, and I 
think it is due to us that the Honourable Member should enlighten the 
House on this point also. He has told us that this Bill does not involve 
any extra expenditure, and he is perfectly right so far one can judge from 
its provisions. Now that he is here, in his place, I would like to ask him, 
in view of what he stated in the course of his speech that what this Bill 
means is that the name of the Royal Indian Marine will be changed intb 
that of Indian Navy whether that was all that the Bill intended to effect. 
He said at the end of his speech that this Bill means everything for India 
and it means nothing to Britain. I ask him whether he meant that the 
change of name has so much significance to this country. Is that all? 
That is the point, I hope, he will deal with. If he says that besides 
changing the name, it has some other significance, will he be prepared to 
take this House into his confidence? Is it in any way connected with 
the question of disarmament or any trouble that may arise in the East? 
Surely without disclosing any political secret, he might give us some idea 
whether this Bill is connected with such momentous questions, and, if so, 
in what way. He has dilated a great deal on the point that the British 
Navy cost a vast amount, while the Indian Marine costs very little in 
comparison. We are fully aware of that. If he was proposing to create 
an Indian Navy, properly speaking, under our control, manned mainly by 
our men, under the direction, for some time to come, of British officers, 
we could very well appreciate that position and we should be very glad 
indeed to give support to it. But that is not the scope or intention of this 
Bill. He has told us that he is not in a hurry with this Bill. Well, that 
shows that no emergency exists with reference to which this measure would 
be of any assistance to the Government of India or to His Majesty's 
Government. If that be so, we should like to know why should not the 
Government wait till we had the new Constitution Act. Nobody knows 
what the new Act is going to be, and why try to anticipate events about 
which the Honourable the Army Secretary also knows nothing. 

Sir, one Honourable Member suggests that they know everything. 1 
doubt that. I have been to London, and for seven months I heard 
considerable discussions of the White Paper and very searching discussions 
indeed and the impression I gathered was that everything was not smooth 
sailing from any point of view, and nobody knew exactly what the future 
was going to be. I am certain that so far as His Majesty's Government 
in Great Britain is concerned, they know their own mind. Certainly the 
Secretary of State knows. His very full exposition of the proposals in 
the White Paper made it quite clear what they wanted, how far they 
were prepared to go and how far they were not prepared to go. But there 
is a democratic Government in Great Britain; a party Government, and 
the last impression I brought away from that country was that the future 
of the Constitution for India could not be said to be at all certain, that 
is to say, what exact form the Constitution would take. Sir, if there is 
no hurry’, why this measure should be pushed through this House? I 
ask, why should not the Government wait a sufficient time and bring 
before us a properly considered measure—with something tangible, not 
merely a change of name, but something which will give a promise to 
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this country of a future Navy, an Indian Navy, a Royal Indian Navy? 
Why not wait till you know exactly the constitutional position, till j>ca 
know exactly what is going to happen with regard to the control of the 
Indian forces generally, and then bring forward your Bill? Sir, so far 
as I have heard the Honourable the Army Secretary, he did not give us 
any good reason why he could not wait till the new Constitution came into 
force. 

Let us see how this present Bill has been drafted. I have gone through 
every clause of this Bill. We have not before us the Naval Discipline Act 
of the British Parliament. 

Mr. <4. R. F. Tottenham: May I say that copies of the Naval Discipline 
Act were circulated to Honourable Members when the Bill was introduced. 

I do not know whether the Honourable Member still has his copy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I am very glad to hear that. I was not here at the 
time and I did not receive a copy. The Bill amends certain, what I would 
call more or less minor, provisions of that Act as regards discipline. For 
instance, there are certain sentences which are enforced in the British 
Courts in a particular way, while similar sentences are enforced in Indian 
Courts in a somewhat different manner. Then, our Courts are also consti¬ 
tuted somewhat differently* from the British Courts. Now, that is really 
the scope of this Bill so far as its provisions are concerned besides the 
change of name. 

Now, I should like to know also what is the Government’s position in 
respect of another matter. This is a drafting point, but it is an important 
point, and, as a lawyer, I should like to bring it before the House. The 
Naval Discipline Act consists of a large number of prc visions of an important 
character, and if we are going to have an Indian Navy even in name, on 
paper, then why not have a self-contained Act? What is the good of 
saying—“instead of this, read that”, throughout a big Act, an important 
Act like that? Sir, this is the point. I suppose somebody or other will 
have to administer the Act, and surely it would be much more easy for 
him to know #hat is in the Act as a whole, what are the principal provisions 
of the Act, how they inter-relate, how a certain provision is to be inter¬ 
preted with reference to other provisions of the Act if he had the entire 
Act before him. Instead of that, what we have in this Bill is really most 
bewildering: at every point you have got to turn to the sections of another 
Act and to substitute certain words for other words. You won't have the 
whole law before you. So I suggest, on that account also, it would be 
advisable that Government should not hurry with this Bill, but bring in a 
Bill—an entire self-contained Indian Navy Bill. 

So far as I am concerned, Sir, I am a great believer in the discipline 
which is enforced in the British forces—and I believe—and everyone who 
knows anything about the subject, I daresay, believes—that the British 
Navy is one of the most efficient fighting forces in the world, if not the 
most efficient force in the whole world. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, I should 
not have the slightest objection to enforcing in India that discipline, that 
rigorous discipline which is enforced in the British Navy. On the question 
of merits, therefore, there will be no difficulty whatever, though, as regards 
the form of legislation, I do see objection to this Bill. Sir, I am very 
conscious that we in India, in every walk, of life, require much greater 
, discipline than is to be found in this country. In every walk of life, I have 
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found in Europe, and especially in Britain with which country I am much-, 
more familiar than any other country of Europe, there is an amount of. 
discipline which makes the social life, the Governmental life, the departs 
mental life run smoothly and efficiently, and which is very much lacking, 
at any rate does not exist to anything like the same extent in our country. 
(Hear, hear.) Therefore, if it be the desire of the • Government that they 
will enforce the same amount of discipline, the same nature of discipline 
as is enforced in the British Navy, I think Government will find very little 
opposition from this side of the House. (Hear, hear.) On the other hand,’ 

I think they will find very full support from us. But I do suggest—and* 
I would ask the Honourable the Law Member, the Leader of the House,-' 
to consider carefully whether it would not be better and whether it would 
not give a better picture to the country of what the naval forces of India 
are and how they are administered if *we had a self-contained Act reproduc¬ 
ing, if you like, all the provisions of the English Act. That would be far 
better than a Bill like this which says—“instead of these w T ords, put in 
such and such words in such and such places”. 

Then, Sir, lastly, I do suggest, as there is no particular reason why 
this Bill should be pushed through this House very soon, that Indian 
opinion should be consulted, properly consulted, and this Bill should, 
therefore, be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. If it merely 
be the change of name that is intended, that, of course, would not create 
any difficulty, but I do not think, having heard the speech of the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Bill, that that could be the sole object of this Bill. 
He made an important speech with an air of considerable seriousness, and 
I do think that there is something important and significant in this BilJ.,, Hj 
and what I feel is that my Honourable friend did not make clear what that 
significance is. At any rate, it is due to the public of this country that 
they should have the Bill and consider its provisions and make whatever 
suggestions they can in order that a real Indian Navy may be established 
in this country. 

If you will allow me, Sir, I should like to move the motion that stands 
in the names of Mr. B. Das and Mr. S. C. Mitra .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It would 
perhaps be in order if either Mr. Das or Mr. Mitra moves it. Mr. B, Das. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I move: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1934.” 

Sir, I am glad my amendment has already the full support of my esteem¬ 
ed friend, the Leader of the Opposition. I did not give notice of a motion like 
this, because already it was tabled by the representative of a sea-faring 
people, by my Honourable friend, Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, who hails from 
Chittagong. Although I come from another sea-faring tract, Orissa, I felt 
that the credit of such a motion ought to go to the representative of Chit¬ 
tagong, because the people of Chittagong had been sea pirates and sea 
farers from ages and had controlled the maritime activities in the Bay of 
Bengal for thousands and thousands of years. When a similar debate took 
place in 1928 to which my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, ; 
has already referred and which was initiated by you in that admirable 
manner which very few of us can imitate at present, I had the privilege 
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; to take part in it. I then suggested that there was no use of that Bill. 
'••It was 1928 and the Simon Commission was not then in sight. So I said 
- that we had better wait till the new Constitution. I said: 

. “Let us see the full implication of the defence control of India, and if India 
should have an Indian Navy, then let those who will work the new Constitution look 
after it.” 

My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition, has already pointed 
out that one does not know really what would be the position of the Army 
and the Navy under the new Constitution. If a unanimous opposition was 
■put forward by the representatives of this House in 1928, it was due to 
the suspicion that army control might not be transferred to the Legislature 
■ ’©f India as it was thought by the then leaders of the country. At that time 
Pandit Motilai Nehru was alive, and although there was a difference of 
opinion—Pandit Motilai Nehru was not then &• Member of the Assembly — 
; 4here was no difference of opinion on the merits of the question. India 
wanted full control of the Army including the Navy. Since then, various 
plots have been hatched in different Bound Table Conferences, and even 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee had sat and is going to report soon. 
Some of my friends in this House also represented us in those Conferences. 
The Percy Co mmi ttee recommended that the Army should cost 46 crores 
when Burma gets separated, and this 46 crores should be controlled by an 
Army Councillor. The Army Secretary also referred to the Army Councillor 
and I take this opportunity to congratulate him on his masterly statement 
of the whole case today. He has done justice to the Opposition side as 
far as he could sitting as he is on the Government Bench there. He did 
justice to us except that he did not explain those underlying points cn 
which we laid stress on that occasion and on which we are going to lay- 
stress now and on which my Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, has already laid stress. We now know the future constitutional 
position. The Army Councillor will be under the Governor General, ^ and 
not under the Governor General in Council. In 1928, we talked of 4 ‘the 
Governor General in Council’and there was no idea of the “Governor 
General”; there was no White Paper and there was no discretionary powers 
of the Governor General. So, Sir, while at heart I support the main points 
advanced by Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh and Sir Abdur Bahim, I think it 
would be the best thing if the Government of India in the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture bring forward such a proposal. I know that, if my motion is accepted 
and if the Bill is circulated, even the very British administrators in the 
different Provinces will raise objection to this. Sir, I have a grouse against 
the Government and it has already been stated by the Leader of the 
Opposition. If the Government want us to have an Indian Navy, let them 
bring out a comprehensive scheme. But they do not do that. They^want 
simply to bring this disciplinary measure as if the Indian Marine is not 
under proper discipline today under the British Commanders and the 
Admirals that administer the Indian Marine and as if theft and various other 
offences narrated in the Bill, such as sodomy, thefts, felony, etc., are com¬ 
mitted every day. Then, Sir, it is said that there will be better. control 
and better morale if w r e create an Indian Navy. We know what it is going 
to mean. It will only mean this that, under the guise of an Indian Navy, 
whatever money will be required the Government will force us to supply 
it. Then, my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, will make a speech 
saying that this House approved of this Indian Navy scheme, and, there- 
> fore, it must sanction an expenditure of Bs. 10 crores. They would ■ 

’ leave it to the Federal Constitution and see whether the Federal Constitu- 
^j-tipn will be able to finance it or not. 
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There is one point, Sir, which I wish to refute strongly which fell from 
the lips of the Army Secretary. He said that India and Indians had no sea¬ 
faring mind. Unfortunately, the Army Secretary, hailing as he does from 
the Presidency of Madras, had no opportunity to read the old history of 
the East India Company or to read of the maritime activities of the various 
people of India. But even in the Madras Presidency, the Calicut side and 
the Coromandal coast possessed mercantile ships which won the admiration 
of the Western merchants that traded with India in the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. I am now talking of the eighteenth century, and 
if my Honourable friend, Mr. Thampan, will only wait for a few minutes, 
he will know what India had and how the policy of the different adminis¬ 
trators of the Government of India have completely killed the ship-building* 
and the maritime instincts of the people of India. I would just quote one 
passage from a Frenchman, F. Baltazar Solvyns, who, in his book, Les 
Hindous , in 1811, wrote as follows: 

“In ancient times the Indians excelled in the art of constructing vessels, and the 
present Hindus can in this respect still offer models to Europe—so much so that the 
English, attentive to everything which relates to naval architecture, have borrowed 
from the Hindus many improvements which they have adopted with success to their 
own shipping. . . The Indian vessels unite elegance and utility, and are models of 

patience and fine workmanship.” 

When my Honourable friends from the European Group, who are the 
natural heirs to the throne of the East India Company, will rise and 
speak, they will also agree with me that the East India Company built 
most of their ships in the Indian harbour, in the port of Calcutta. 

An Honourable Member: And Bombay too. 

Mr. B. Das: Yes, that is so. I will come to Bombay presently, and I 
know this also that there have been no greater pirates than the people of 
Bombay. Lord Wellesley, the Governor General of India, was able, in 
1800, to thus testify to the growth and possibilities of Calcutta as a shipping 
centre: 

“The port of Calcutta contains about 10,000 tons of shipping, built in India, of a 
description calculated for the conveyance of cargoes. From the quantity of private 
tonnage now at command in the port of Calcutta, from the state of perfection which 
the art of shipbuilding has already attained in Bengal (promising a still more rapid 
progress and supported by abundant and increasing supply of timber), it is certain 
that this port will always be able to furnish tonnage to whatever extent may be 
required for conveying to the Port of London the trade of the private British mer¬ 
chants of Bengal.” 

I hope my Honourable friend, Mr. Morgan, who has already benefited 
much by this is listening to what I am saying. 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal: European): I am listening very attentively. 

Mr. B. Das: I will now give the House something about shipbuilding. 
Mr. Radha Kumud Mookerjee, in his book on Indian Shipping, says: 

“The greatest building years were 1801, 1813 and 1876 when 10,079, 10,376, and 8,198 
tons respectively were put in. The Indian Navy, which was thus created and built 
up by the efforts of the East India Company, took an active part in the first and 
second Burmese wars and the first China war. A great deal of its service was 
performed outside local Indian waters, in the .Persian Gulf, in the Red Sea, and on 
the shores of East Africa. It also protected and facilitated the trading operations of 
Indian merchants with distant ports.” 
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I take pains to bring out these facts before the House, because it pained 
* me to listen that we had no maritime or naval instincts. After 1811, when 
the steam power and the steam engine was designed, both America and 
England experimented in steamers and the local patriotism of the East 
India Company and those who used to administer India on their behalf 
and also the Government of India were responsible for killing the trade of 
India and also in the stoppage of the construction of sailing boats and steam¬ 
ships in India. A few minutes ago, one Honourable friend asked if 
Orissa was not a maritime country. I submit that we Oriyas were entirely 
a maritime nation. The Europeans and Indians, who have visited and seen 
the mighty and glorious architecture of Orissa as found in the monuments 
and temples that are still in Orissa, will testify to the greatness of the 

3 Oriyas as a maritime nation- Those who have visited Java and 
seen its huge temple, the Borobander Temple, or those who have 
visited Cambodia and seen the huge Hindu temples, that are still there 
today under the French administration and protection, would realise that 
those temples in those far off places were built by the Oriyas who were a 
maritime people and who used to carry on trade between Orissa and Java, 
Cambodia and Sumatra and also with my Honourable friend Mr. 
Thampan s territory, Malabar and Calicut, about which I told yesterday my 
Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, that the trade had been 
stopped by the rates policy of the B. N. Bailway and the M. and S .M. 
Bailway. I wish also to take my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, 
—as he will be the future Naval Secretary—I wish to take ‘him to the India 
of the past and also of the future. In Calcutta and in the Port of Calicut, 
sailing boats were being manufactured. They were named as Pinnace 
or Yacht and these were built in Calcutta. Mr. Mookerjee in his book 
on Indian Shipping says: 

“The vessels from the Ganges were called Schooners, which were very well fitted 
out and ‘able to make a voyage to Europe’ their pilots being ‘very Skilful’. The 
Bangles were the largest Indian boats, some of them carrying four thousand or five 
thousand maunds of rice. Brigs were ships that came from the coast of Coromandel 
and Malabar, bringing to Calcutta the produce of those countries.” 

Today, under the British administration, nothing is left to me but my 
past glory. I feel that the time will come when, if Britain will be honest 
and just to India, India would get a chance again to have her own naval 
dock-yards where steamers and ships could be built as in days gone-by. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): When will that he? 

Mr. B. Das: When will that be, asks a Bound-Tabler and a Member of 
the Joint Committee. May I ask, what has he secured for me at those 
Conferences which he attended ? Has he secured for me the right to 
control an Indian Navy? The Honourable Member has secured no rights 
for me. As far as I understand, in the future constitution, subjects relating 
to the Army are excluded from the purview of the Legislature. Today my 
objection to this Bill is that India cannot bear any additional financial 
burden. I cannot ask the Indian tax-payer to pay more and more taxes 
in order to create an Indian Navy. I agree entirely with the Leader of 
the Opposition that the Indian Navy will be used by the British War 
Office against Asiatic countries, because the Kellog Pact and some other 
Pacts today want the British Government to reduce their expenditure on 
armaments for which Sir John Simon and Mr. Arthur Henderson had been 
perambulating all over Europe and they cannot do anything on the question 
of reduction of armaments; and yet the British people are very wise. They 
|lfuve got their Indian Empire. They want India to be the nursing ground 
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of the British Army and the British Navy, so that, under this guise of the ' 
defence of India, at a moment's notice, India will be able to produce 
army and navy which can go to the rescue and safety of the British Empire. 
Why not be honest with us ? If you are friends with -us, we will also be 
friends with you. After the Federation, I will be the first man to vote ten 
erores of rupees for an Indian Navy, if only that Navy will be controlled by 
the Indian Legislature, and not by the Governor General who is controlled 
by the Secretary of State, six thousand miles away, who again receives his 
ofders from the War Office, from the secret Army Qouncil. That is our 
suspicion. When, after circulation of this Bill, my Honourable friend, the 
Army Secretary, satisfies us and takes us into his confidence that these" 
natural suspicions of the Indians will be satisfied and even met, then it may 
be that the Bill will receive our sanction and the Indian ‘Naval Bill will 
receive the approval of this Legislature. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Amendment 
moved: 

“That the Bill be circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
31st July, 1934.” 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, I think the whole House 
will agree that my gallant and Honourable friend, Bear Admiral B. Das, 
has established a claim that Orissa should be a maritime Province. 
(Laughter.) I would, of course, remind him of the maritime history of 
the Tamil nation many, many years ago, whose enterprise took Indian 
ships into the far east and blazed the trail for a most important trade 
route between India* and China. And one finds even to this day traces 
in the Dutch East Indies of settlements with Tamil names and of families 
whose forbears first migrated from the great Tamil country of the south. 
So that Mr. Das's claim for Orissa is not a claim that is not shared by 
other Provinces. 

Now, Sir, as far as this Bill is concerned, as 1 understand it, it is 
merely the final stage in a series of stages which are designed to create 
an Indian Navy in the sense that the Australian Navy and the Canadian 
Navies were created by similar stages. We had, first of all, the Govern¬ 
ment of India (Indian Navy) Amendment Bill which amended section 66 
of the Government of India Act, and we are now being asked to confer 
upon our naval forces here combatant status so that the Boyal Indian 
Marine will become one of the navies of tile Empire- I believe,—I am 
not quite sure, but perhaps my Honourable friend, Mr. Tottenham, will 
correct me if I am wrong,—I believe that one of the symbolic results of 
that status will be that the Indian Navy ships will be allowed to fly a 
white ensign on the stern with the flag of India in the bows- That is a 
high privilege, because it means that this force does receive a very definite 
status of its own which is far higher than the status at present enjoyed by 
it. And I think there was great force in Mr. Tottenham's suggestion, 
that, if nothing else resulted from this Bill, for the time being at any 
rate there was justification for it if it resulted in giving to the Officers 
and men of the present forces a status which their worth and their work 
have thoroughly deserved. Sir, this Bill also seeks to apply to those ser¬ 
vices the common Naval Discipline Act of the Empire. 

The Honourable the Leader of the Opposition suggested that it would 
be far better if the Bill were a self-contained Bill and if it were in the 
form of an Indian Navy Discipline Act. That is a matter for draftsmen 
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and should be threshed out in the Select Committee. But, speaking 
'personally, I think there is a good deal of force in that suggestion. 

Sir, it is interesting to observe the development in regard to the naval 
forces of the dominions. I find that the most enthusiastic of all the domi¬ 
nions in regard to naval forces has been Australia which has a fleet, now 
seriously diminished, completely under Australian control even in times 
of war, unless the Australian Government decides to transfer its services 
to the British Navy and the Admiralty. Unfortunately the stress of eco¬ 
nomic circumstances has resulted in a diminution of that fleet, and there 
is a growing tendency even in Australia today to be content with the 
.,d£fence which the mother-country can supply. In New Zealand, the 
naval forces are in a sense a branch of the British Navy. In peace, they 
are under their own control, but immediately war breaks out, automati¬ 
cally they come under the control of the. British Admiralty and form part 
“of the British Navy. The Royal Canadian Navy is under Canadian con¬ 
trol, but there, again, the early enthusiasm for the formation of a Domi¬ 
nion Navy has largely evaporated with the result that today there are 
only two destroyers, and four mine sweepers. In South Africa, the ex¬ 
perience is interesting, because South Africa has been one of the domi¬ 
nions which has gone furthest in the expression of its own self-governing 
instincts than any other dominion; and we find that there is no South 
African Navy. They are content to have a South African division of the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve under the Commander-in-Chief of the 
African station. They have two mine sweeping trawlers and one survey¬ 
ing sloop and the result of that is, of course, that that small force forms 
an integral part of the British Navy in times of both peace and war and 
is subject to Admiralty control. I mention these points, Sir, because 
the experience of the dominions is interesting at a time when India is 

contemplating her own naval force. I think if one looks far into the 

future that one. would come to the conclusion that probably India, after 
manning and equipping with her own citizens a small naval force, will 
be content on all major occasions with the defence of the mother-country. 

Now, Sir, one or two objections "have been mentioned in regard to the 
passing of this, particular,Bill at this moment. There are, of course, the 
cpnstitqtional objections which were so well stated a few years ago by a/ 
most brilliant Member on the floor of this House, one Mr* R. K. Shan- 
mukham Chetty. And I shall not repeat those arguments, hut I merely 
say that, if force is to be given to the constitutional position, those argu¬ 
ments carry almost as much force today as they did in those days. Then 
there is the argument of the possible fear of complications in the far east 
or the* near east and that this Bill is designed in some way or other to 
strengthen the British naval forces in view of that contingency. I think 

that argument can be disposed of by one simple question. If there was 

anything in that argument, would the British Government be prepared 
at this time actually to surrender what control it has over the naval 
forces of India today? That is what this Bill means. At the present 
moment the British Government can at any time commandeer the ser¬ 
vices of the Royal Indian Marine,—that is the legal position,—whereas, 
once this Bill goes through, that cannot be done without the sanction of 
the Governor General in Council; and, presumably, as the Governor 
General in Council even today is responsive, if not responsible, to the 
Legislature, the Legislature would be consulted. In fact, the Army Sec¬ 
retary has explained to us that the Secretary of State has already given 
;i that undertaking. 
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There are* two other points that have been made. One is that a Bill 
of this nature, which puts the coping stone on the constitution of an 
Indian Navy, is of little value owing to the terms under which Indianisa- 
tion is to proceed. Now, Sir, I understand that the total officer forces 
of the Marine is roughly about a hundred, and, therefore, the actual 
number of recruits required each year is bound to be very small on the* 
present establishment. The Honourable the Army Secretary has told us 
that recruitment is to take place, as to Indianisation, at the rate of one to 
two; and that, as a matter of actual fact, there has been great difficulty in 
the past in securing people of the requisite ability and temperament for this 
kind of post. I should like to ask the Honourable the Army Secretary 
whether, if Indians do find themselves available or able to pass the 
examination, which is only a very small part of the real test, and are also 
able to satisfy the training authorities and prove by their experience at 
sea 1 that they are suitable, is that mechanical limit absolutely fixed, like 
the law of the Medes and the Persians? I realise the difficulties and 
that the rate of Indianisation in the Indian Navy of the future as laid 
down at present is even greater than it is in the Army. But I do also 
realise the force of Indian feeling on this particular matter, and I would 
like to ask the Honourable the Army Secretary whether that is a mech¬ 
anical ' limit which cannot be changed if circumstances change in the 
direction of proving that there are Indians who are, able and fitted for 
these posts of responsibility. 

A motion has been moved to circulate this Bill for public opinion. I 
am frankly sceptical of the value of the public opinion which we shall 
receive*, not because there are not people who are qualified to give that 
opinion, but because of the form in which the Bill is sent out. It is no 
use asking merely for an opinion on this particular Bill, beca/use it is very 
largely a technical matter—it deals wnth disciplinary subjects, and ordi¬ 
nary opinion on these matters would be of little avail. But if the refer¬ 
ence goes out in the broader sense and accompanying the Bill there is a 
very detailed statement as to the history of this whole development, and, 
I would also suggest in addition, a statement as to similar development 
in other parts of the Empire, then I think that some opinions might be 
received which will be of value; and if these suggestions are agreed to by 
the Army Secretary, we should not oppose circulation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr- President, I would first like to congratu¬ 
late the Army Secretary on one of the most lucid speeches heard from 
the Government Benches. Not only was it lucid, but, in my humble 
opinion, he gave us a very fair statement of his case, putting not only 
his point of view before us, but putting the point of view of this side, of 
the House as he understood it from his reading of the previous debate. 

You, Sir, we have heard and we have seen, were one of those on this 
side of the House who opposed this measure and were instrumental with 
others in throwing it out. Today, if you had not had the great privilege 
of sitting in the Chair, you might have been here, Sir, to support us in 
our desire to see this Bill circulated; but I venture to suggest, not know¬ 
ing your mind, or having had any discussion with you, that you, Sir, 
would not have been a party to throw out the Bill, because circumstances 
have changed: much water has flown under the bridge since) that de¬ 
bate. So far as I can understand, the reasons for having thrown out 
this measure, I admit that they appear to have been good and sound in 
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1928* In 1928, the Assembly had before them an amendment of the 
Government of India Act of 1927, which gave power to the Governor 
General in Council to make whatever use he chose of that navy in peace 
and in war without consulting this House or without consulting public 
opinion in this country; and on that ground alone, perhaps, Mr. President, 
you and your friends were justified in rejecting this Bill. But since then 
we have had occasion to discuss the future constitution with regard to 
the defence of this country. It was prominently brought up during the 
three Bound Table Conferences and it is no secret that those discussions 
did not give the Indian delegation the satisfaction that they desired. 
Still it opened their eyes to the position today and the likely position in 
the future. 

So far as I can understand the Army Secretary, this so-called Navy of 
ours is going to be lumped together with the Army, and whatever fate 
the Army will suffer from our point of view— i.e whatever may be the 
constitution with regard to the Army—that constitution will apply to the 
Navy. If the Army is going to be under the Governor General at his dis¬ 
cretion in the future^ the Navy is going to be the same. My Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. James, gave just now an exposition of the constitutional 
position. I am afraid I cannot agree with him. He said that today the 
British Government could commandeer, whatever few ships we had, in 
time of war without the consent of the Government of India. True, that 
is the constitutional position. What is the constitutional position going 
to be in the future? Just the same; for the Navy is going to be under 
the Governor General at his discretion, that is, under the Secretary of 
State, and, therefore, they can legally commandeer it in the future just 
as much as they can today- That is the constitutional position, and whe¬ 
ther you pass this Bill or you do not, there is going to be no change in 
the constitutional position with regard to the Navy. There is certainly 
going to be no constitutional change with regard to the Navy as compared 
to the Act of 1884, because the Navy like the Army is going to be under 
the Governor General and the .Governor General alone, and not under the 
Federal Government, but the Governor General at his discretion. But 
let us admit that one great concession has been made at the three Bound 
Table Conferences: that was an admission by the Secretary of State that 
he would not allow the Indian Army to be used by the Governor General 
for purposes other than the defence of India without the approval of the 
Legislature. I deliberately use the word “approval” and not the word 
“consult”, because I have a very vivid recollection of the discussion that 
took place. The point was raised that the Legislature might not be in 
Sessions when the Army might suddenly be required. The answer was 
that the Federal Government would then act at their discretion subject 
to, or in anticipation of, the approval of this House, and, therefore, Sir, 
so far a*s my recollection goes, the undertaking given by the Secretary of 
State with regard to the Army was that it would certainly bei used in 
any part of the world for the defence of India without the sanction of 
this House, but if it was to be used in any part of the world for any 
purpose other than the defence of India, the approval of this House would 
be obtained, and if there was not sufficient time to obtain that approval, 
it would be used with the concurrence of the Federal Government, sub¬ 
ject, of course, to the approval of this House to be obtained later on. 
That is my understanding of the undertaking given by the Secretary of 
State, and I would ask my Honourable friend to tell us whether, when 
, he conveyed a message to this House this morning from the Secretary 
, <of State, that message was of a character that I have tried to explain, 
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that is to say, that the Navy would not be used for purposes other than 
the defence of India without the approval of this House? There is a 
great difference, as my Honourable friend, our leader* said, between 
“consult” and “approval”, and I would like that point made perfectly 
clear. 

Then, Sir, the next important issue is the speed of Indianisation. We 
note that at present it is one to two in the recruitment for the Royal Indian 
Marine, and I was really very surprised to hear from my friend that even 
that recruitment was found difficult. Sir, I cannot help feeling that this 
recruitment for the Royal Indian Marine has not been properly advertised. 
I had the temerity to interject and ask him why we could not make use. 
of the “Dufferin”? Surely that is a good training ground; surely, the* 
young men are of the proper age. He did tell us that they had used the 
“Dufferin”. But why not make use of it more extensively for recruiting 
youths that you may require for the Royal Navy of the future? Why, 
Sir ? Between the time he spoke and tlie time I returned to this House,— 
that is, merely during the time I had for lunch, I got one recruit for him,— 
and surely if I could obtain one recruit during the time of lunch, lie could 
find two or three during the whole year. I feel, Sir, that this question 
of difficulty of recruiting suitable boys is not a solid defence. If you 
want boys of 14 to be supermen before you recruit them, you are not 
going to get them in any part of the world, but if you want young Indians, 
just as good material as you can get in any part of the world,—the younger 
the better,—you can get them in this country just as well as you can get 
in any other country if you will only keep your eyes open, your ears open 
and allow your tongues to wag a little more. Sir, if you keep these 
appointments secret,—so much so that,—let me admit my ignorance,—I 
did not know till this morning that you were recruiting for the Royal 
Indian Marine,—let me tell that frankly,—that if I, a Member of the 
Assembly, living in the City of Bombay, was ignorant of that fact, how 
much more will other parents, ready to send their boys into the Navy, 
be ignorant of the fact that their sons have a chance of'getting into one 
of the great defence forces of this country ? 

Sir, I do desire to draw attention of the Government to a point that 
has been brought up in this debate. Government were asked “you now 
come up to us to change the Royal Indian Marine into the Royal Indian 
Navy, but when you made the Royal Indian Marine a combatant force, 
did you so much as ask us,—'if you please’?” Now, such arguments are 
going to be brought up against this Government time and again in the 
future,—time and again let me say,—because in the past you had acted 
as if you were the only masters in India, there was no such thing as an 
Assembly, there was no such thing as a European Group even to consult, 
there was no such thing as public opinion, whether it be Indian or European; 
in the past you considered yourselves masters and acted as masters would 
in their own household with their servants. You are going to be reminded 
of that over and over again in the future whenever you come and ask for 
amendments or improvements; for, irresponsible as we are,—and for the 
Army^ we are going to continue to be irresponsible,—we will tell you that 
you did this of your own accord without even asking us, “if you please.” . . 

Sir Lancelot Graham (Secretary, Legislative Department): Is the 
Honourable Member addressing.the Chair? 
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Six Cowasji Jehangir: Well, my friend suddenly realised the rules of 
* debate. Sometimes in the House of Commons it is very common to 
address the opposite benches, as I have been addressing you. If my 
.. friend does not like it, let him get up and reply, but let him not raise this 
sort of point of order. 

I say “You” to the Government Benches,—when you did it in the past, 
remember, Mr. President, that the point will be brought up again and 
again, and it will be specially brought up in departments where this side 
of the House is to be kept irresponsible,—it is nothing to be surprised at 
at all,—it is nothing about which you can complain; you may think that 
t there is irresponsibility on this side, you may consider that w T e do not 
t;do justice to a question when you bring it before us or that wn don’t 
. consider it on its merits,—but when you have done everything in the past, 
•and you simply ask this side of the House to put its sign of approval to 
a measure, do not be surprised if this side of the House turns round and 
says: “You are responsible for the baby; you are responsible for the 
infant; we are not going to be responsible for the child until you give U3 
the control over the child in regard to its education, maintenance and 
everything else”. Sir, I fully realise the necessity of this Bill. The 
necessity of the Bill is the question of prestige, it is a question of sentiment. 
The Royal Indian Marine has not got the position of the Royal Navy. 
You w r ill find officers of the Royal Indian Marine attaching to their names 
the letters R. I. M., but they want the privilege of fixing the letters 
R. N. (Royal Navy) to their names, and, if this Bill is passed, w r hether 
they be Indians or Europeans, they will be members of the senior fighting 
force of England. That is what they want, and that is w T hat they are most 
anxious to get. I have not the slightest hesitation in conceding that to 
them if it w T as in my humble powder,—but I have no pow r er,—let them 
have that privilege, let them be called Members of the Royal Navy,— 
I have no objection. But these constitutional questions do arise, and I 
would put it to my Honourable friend, the Army Secretary, from another 
point of view. 

The Army is a well established fighting force in this country. The Navy 
is merely a baby compared to the Army in India. Would it not be in the 
interests of all concerned to give this House, to give the Federal Govern¬ 
ment a little more power, a little more responsibility for the Navy than 
you can afford to give w T ith regard to the Army? Would it not interest 
this country in their Navy much more if you give them and their Federal 
Government a little more responsibility, and allow r them to vote the money 
for the Navy? I venture to suggest that if this House in the future was 
given the powder to vote the monies for the new^ Navy, and if Government 
came up and asked for Rs. two or three crores—they are asking for 
Rs. 60 lakhs now—the House w r ould say most probably, take Rs. two or 
three crores and give us a better Navy. It is quite possible, that may be 
the position. This matter w r as never discussed at the Round Table 
Conferences. It was all lumped together in the question of defence. The 
Army was so predominant in our minds that we never thought of the 
Royal Indian Marine. I venture to suggest that several of us would have 
put this point of view before His Majesty’s Government. You can well 
afford to give this side of the House more privileges, more powers, more 
responsibility with regard to this little Navy rather than tinker or meddle 
with the Army. I would ask my Honourable friend to ask his Government 
to consider it from that point of view and to tell us -what he ^thinks and 
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his Government think when this Bill comes back before this Honourable 
House with the opinions of the country. I would again mention for the 
information of my Honourable friends that this is a very safe line of 
advance in responsibility in the fighting forces. I can understand the 
hesitation of His Majesty's Government, of the Benches opposite, or even 
many of the Honourable Members behind me hesitating to take any res¬ 
ponsibility' for the Army on our shoulders immediately. I can understand 
that, but, with regard to the Navy, the matter is a very different thing. 
This Bill is going for circulation and I do not mean to keep you any longer. 
I welcome this Bill. I welcome whatever opportunities my countrymen 
get to defend themselves, to learn the art of defence. Even if it be one 
in three, I welcome it knowing very well that, within a very few years, 
it will be two in three, and in a few more years, it will be three in three. 
It is bound to come, nothing can stop it. But the longer we delay in 
taking the one, the longer will be the delay in getting the three. That 
has been my view both on the Army and on the Air Force. 

Now, there is just one more point,—what is the exact difference between 
the Air Force and the Navy. In the Air Force Bill, it was provided that 
all the Officers shall be Indians. Of course, you have not got the Indians, 
but I understand that the Officers will be lent by the Boyal Air Force. 
While, here, in this Navy Bill they will not be lent, but they will be 
directly recruited in England for this Indian Navy. I think that there is 
scope for amendment here. Perhaps the Army Secretary will devote a 
little more attention to this matter and see whether the new Bill cannot be 
brought more into line with the Air Force Act. I personally think that a 
great deal can be done in that direction which will satisfy this side of the 
House and will really make for a number of years no material change. 
You will borrow from the Boyal Navy certain Officers for the Boyal Indian 
Navy, you will not recruit them while Indians you will recruit. It may 
be impractical: I am not by any means an expert, I am purely an ignoramus 
on this question. But I see some line of advance in this direction, and I 
would put it to the Army Secretary, and especially to the public, who 
are to express an opinion, to express an opinion from that point of view\ 
Sir, I have done. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): There are 
two questions involved in this discussion; one is the motion for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee and the, other is the amendment to 
circulate this Bill for eliciting public opinions. Its usefulness and other 
questions can be discussed later on. As a rule, I am always in favour of 
circulation of Bills for public opinion. 

An Honourable Member: Don't make this an exception. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: I oppose amendments for circulation 
where I see no advantage or usefulness would be achieved by circulation. 
The Bill is of such a nature that, if we send it for circulation, it will serve 
no useful purpose. Honourable Members here have to decide whether 
they should, by a majority, accept or reject the Bill on its merits, and 
this can be achieved if the Bill is referred to a Select Committee and 
comes back to this House. So, to save the time of the House, I think 
it is better if the Bill is referred to a Select Committee, and, when it comes 
back, Honourable Members will have full time to speak on the merits or 
demerits of the Bill, and by a majority of the votes the fate of the Bill 
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can be decided. With these remarks, I support the motion for reference 
of the Bill to a Select Committee, and oppose the motion for circulation. 

Mr. S« Q-. Jog (Berar Bepresentative): I am very thankful to the Chair 
for the opportunity that it has given to me. The other Parties have 
taken part in this debate, and, so far as the Nationalist Party is concerned, 
as this is a question which we must approach from a nationalist point of 
view, as a Whip of the Nationalist Party, I must stand and give expression 
to my views in the matter. 

An Honourable Member: What about the Leader? 

Mr. S. G. Jog: The Leader will follow. (Laughter.) I look at this 
question from an entirely different point of view. I look at it as a ques¬ 
tion which involves a matter of great and far reaching importance. I do 
not agree with the Army Secretary .that it is a Bill of mere formality 
which can be introduced and passed in one and the same sitting without 
sending the Bill for public opinion. 

The Honourable Member, who just spoke before me, said that, as 
a rule, in the case of all essential and important Bills, public opinion 
should be ascertained. But I see no reason why in this particular Bill he 
should make an exception and ask for going into the Select Committee 
at once. My friend has not probably understood the implications of the 
measure before the House and its far reaching effects. Last time, in July, 
when we met in a Committee, a Committee which was known as the War 
Pensions Committee, my friend, the Army Secretary, at the close of those 
discussions, gave out to us that he would soon introduce a Bill, known as 
the Navy Discipline Bill, and he asked us to carefully consider the question 
and to give our support if we could to that Bill. I have taken some pains 
to read the literature on the point. At the same time, the Army Secre¬ 
tary knows that when this Bill was introduced last time, it evoked a lot 
of criticism and the Bill was thrown out by one vote. I assure him that 
we in this side of the House will not probably evince the same mentality 
which the Swarajists evinced in those days and we will carefully examine 
"he Bill and will discuss the Bill on its merits. As Nationalists, if we find 
that there is an improvement in this Bill and it takes us a stage forward, 
we will lend our support to it. I find from the statement which the Army 
Secretary has made that there is certainly an improvement on the old Bill. 
I should like to look at the Bill from a dispassionate point of view and 
not go into the old history of the case. There is one charge against the 
Government so far as this Bill is concerned. Government are probably 
smarting under the defeat which they had in the year 1928, because, in 
spite of great efforts, they lost the Bill by one vote. Some people may 
say that the House is weak. I do not at all think that the House is weak, 
but Government are open to the charge that they might take advantage of 
what people think and like to rush through this Bill by making this motion 
for Select Committee. This is not the time when Government should rush 
through the Bill, but they should see that it goes for ascertaining public 
opinion. 

The question of the Navy is one of national importance. We Indians 
must certainly have our own Navy. Not only must we have our own 
, Navy, but our ambition is that we should create our own Navy. It should 
^be a Navy not merely in name, but it should be Indian both in name and 
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spirit. Since the War, I presume that your angle of vision has undergone 
a considerable change. We also look at the question from the point of 
view of national defence. We Indians must .have our own Army. We 
must be able to control our own Army. So also we must have a Navy 
of our own. We must have n predominance of Indian element. But, 
after the War, what have you done? I will just express the point of view 
put forward by my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. We were never consulted. 
You appointed a Departmental Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Rawlinson, and, without consulting this House or even taking any Non- 
Official Member into confidence, you came to certain conclusions. You 
reported the matter to Parliament. Legislation was taken in Parliament. 
All xhese things were done without consulting us on the point although 
the question was of vital and material importance to India’s aspirations. 
You know all these things. You yourself created the child and you are now 
coming forward for the christening' ceremony of the child. We are not' 
here only for the christening ceremony of the child which you have created. 

As regards the question of Indianisation, we will have to see whether 
the big name of Navy which you want to give is a real thing or a sort 
of toy. We will have to carefully examine what the provisions will be so 
far as Indianisation is concerned. It is not necessary to go into the history 
of the question. In that case I will have to take you more than 2,000 
years back. We had a Navy of our own then, but times have changed. 
All those things have gone. We must look at these things from a reorgani¬ 
sation pdint of view, and India's aspirations must be fulfilled. I have got 
with me a book which gives a history of the whole ease. Every one of 
us on this side of the House will have to be proud, because the question 
of the Navy is a question of Empire defence. Whether you wish it or not, 
willingly or unwillingly, we have become a part of the Empire, and the 
responsibility for the defence of the Empire rests on us as much as the 
British elements. We are prepared to shoulder the responsibility and the 
financial burden, but we must also see that it is a navy which we can 
call our own. I do not want to tire out the House by reading a long 
extract, but I will read a small portion from a book which will show you 
how the question stands. This is a book written by one Hector 0. 
Bywater called * 1 Navies and Nations", in which I am glad to find that 
India is given a small portion. He says: 

“India has for many years past maintained a fleet of armed transports and patrol 
vessels, constituting the Royal Indian Marine. Besides paying about £350,000 a year 
for the upkeep of this fleet, which has little or no military value, she contributes 
£100,000 annually towards the maintenance of an East Indies Squadron of the British 
Navy. In February 1926, however, an important change in the character of the 
Indian sea service was foreshadowed in the following terms : 'Subject to the necessary 
legislation, it has been decided to reconstruct the Royal Indian Marine as a combatant 
force, to enable India to enter upon the first stage of her naval development, and ulti¬ 
mately to undertake her own naval defence. Subject to His Majesty’s approval, the 
service will be known as the Royal Indian Navy and will fly the White Ensign. (I am 
told that the White Ensign is flying even now) In addition to the functions hitherto 
discharged by the Marine, the new Navy is to undertake the training of personnel 
for service in war and the organisation of naval defences at ports which are ujnder the 
control of the Indian Government. It is to consist at first of four sloops, tWo patrol 
craft, four trawlers, two survey ships, and one depot ship. Indians'’^re eligible for , 
Commissions. (However poor it may be, let us consider it is a good beginning for the 
present.) In time to come, the Royal Indian Navy may represent no Insignificant 
factor in the defence of the Empire. The geographical position of India herself i$ . 
finch as to invest any local naval force with unusual strategic value. ‘ In time of war,y 
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the control of the Indian Ocean would be essential to the safety of Imperial communica¬ 
tions, while the defence of India’s extensive coast line, with its numerous and wealthy 
ports, alone “would justify the upkeep of an adequate local squadron. Politically, too, 
the creation of the Royal Indian Navy is a wise move, for as Professor Rushbrook 
Williams observed in his survey of India in 192^.-25, ‘the national aspirations of the 
educated classes, as voiced in the Legislative Assembly, are tending steadily towards 
the formulation of a policy which will secure for India a future upon the seas*.” 

(Hear, hear.) 

That is a very significant paragraph, Sir. It gives us our aspirations. 
We have rendered you very valuable services during the War, we have 
justified your confidence in us, we have justified the trust reposed in us, 
:tnd it is now for you . > . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour* 
^ble Member must address the Chair. 

Mr. S. G. Jog: . . . . and it is now for you to take a bold step in the 
matter, and not to come forward in a miserly fashion, to come forward 
with a better and a bold scheme which will satisfy the aspirations of my 
countrymen. Sir, I look forward to this measure which is a move in the 
right direction, howsoever small it may be. Later on, no doubt it will 
develop, but, at the same time, I would like to see that public opinion 
is ascertained in the matter, and, instead of rushing through the Bill, just 
to avoid the charge which some have detected, let us see what the public 
opinion in the matter is. With these few observations, I support the 1 
motion for circulation. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Sir, I am gratified that this Bill has met, in 
principle, with a considerable amount of support from Honourable Members 
opposite. At the same time I cannot help being somewhat disappointed, 
personally, that from the speeches of certain Honourable Members there 
shill appears, tob© an ineradicable suspicion as to, pur objects and intention's 
in bringing forward this Bill. ' Both the Leader of the Opposition and also 
my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, could not really believe that we were 
bringing it forward merely in order to change the name of the Royal Indian 
Marine into the Royal Indian Navy and for no other purpose. And yet, 
Sir, I have been asked for explanations, further explanations as to our real 
reasons for bringing forward this Bill, and I can honestly lay my hand 
on my heart and say that there are no other reasons, and, therefore, it is 
impossible for me to give any further explanation. The fact is, as my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cow^asji Jehangir, rightly recognised, the Bill is 
merely intended to increase the prestige and the status of our force in 
India; and I maintain that we can do that in the most effective w T ay by 
altering its title from “Royal Indian Marine” to “Royal Indian Navy”. 
Now-, it is perfectly true that the Royal Indian Marine at present is regulated 
and governed by some sort of code of discipline and it 'would be possible 
for us to continue that position. I presume it would also be possible for 
us to introduce in this House a measure to bring 1 into existence an Indian 
Navy—a self-contained measure, as the Leader of the Opposition Suggested 
1 .—but the result of that would be that we should not increase the prestige 
and the status of the force in the same way as we should by this measure. It 
would not give them that connection^ with * the r Royal ^avy; which is ©eially 
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needed to increase the prestige and the status of the force in the wa^‘ 
that we desire. That, Sir, is all I have to say on that aspect of the matted. 

Then, a great deal was said about the constitutional position—-about 
what was going to happen in the future with regard to the reservation of 
defence. What was the necessity of rushing this Bill through now; would 
it not be better to wait and see what the position was going to be, and so 
on? Well, as I have explained, the Government are in no 

P * M * hurry about this matter, and I may say at once that I 

shall be prepared to accept the motion for circulation; but I should 
just like to say a few words on this point. It - seems to me that 

all the arguments that Honourable Members have produced in 

favour of delay in this matter, before making up their minds whether 
to have an Indian Navy or not, might have applied with exactly 

equal force to the measure that we brought forward some years ago con¬ 
stituting the Indian Air Force. There was then no suspicion in Honourable 
Members' minds that we were going to use the Indian Air Force for the 
defence of Singapore, or that we were going to increase expenditure upon 
it out of all proportion, or that we were going to spend the tax-payer's 
money without getting their consent- Sir, it is perfectly obvious from 
what has fallen from various Honourable Members’ lips-today that these 
objections from the constitutional point of view and the desire to know 
what is going to happen, in the future have really no very solid foundation. 
The real objection is that this Indian Navy is not going to be a completely 
and entirely Indian force. If it was to be an entirely Indian force, I do 
not think we should have heard one word about these constitutional objec¬ 
tions. Sir, I did my best to explain why it was that we had to continue, 
or why we thought it was necessary to continue, a measure of British' 
recruitment to the Indian Navy for a period of years. I then said that the 
House would be at liberty to nre?s us in season and out of season for an 
increase in the measure of Indianisation and that we should give an 
increase as soon as we were prepared to do so* I should like to expand a 
little what I said on that subject;, especially in view of what my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. James, said when he asked whether that limit of one- 
third Indians was laid down for all time. Of course that is not so. The 
limit of 33J per cent is by no means laid down as a limit which we cannot 
under any circumstances exceed. The point is that we have, in the past, 
experienced considerable difficulty in getting recruits. I know my friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, can hardly believe that. He says that he has secured ■ 
a recruit since we broke up for lunch, and he seemed to think that we were' 
not taking proper steps ih the matter. I would explain in that connection 
that the- advertisements for the Royal Indian Marine examinations, which 
are held by the Public Service Commission, are issued in exactly the same 
way ns the advertisements for the examinations for the Indian Civil Ser¬ 
vice or for the Army. Now, for the Givi] Service we do get a very large 
number of recruits coming forward; and for the Army we get a very large 
number of recruits coming forward. The examinations for the Marine 
arc held in exactly the same way and under the same arrangements, but 
for the Marine we simply do not get any appreciable number of peopled 
coming forward. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What is the age of recruitment? 

Mr.- G. F. Tottenham : About 18 to 20* 
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SL Abdnr Rahim: Are the conditions of service also advertised at the 
- ’same time? 


Mr. Gr. R. F. Tottenham : Yes. Sir. The full conditions of service are 
advertised and all information is available to the public. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Is it not a fact that you occasionally recruit only one 
person from the whole of India, and the number of vacancies seldom 
increase beyond two or three, and, then, out of these few seats one is 
reserved for the *‘Bufferin'* cadets, and that that is the reason that you do 
not get many applicants? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It may be that there are a very small number 
of vacancies, and that may be one reason why people do not come for¬ 
ward. With reference to what my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has said 
about recruiting from the “Bufferin'\ I have made it clear that we should 
in many ways prefer to accept the “Dufferin” as our source of recruitment 
to the Royal Indian Marine, were it not for the fact that we had given the 
public undertaking that there must be an open competition. But in that 
connection I would point out that it would be impossible for us to take 
recruits from the “Dufferin” without in some way altering the curriculum 
of the boys in the “Duf£erin‘\ The boys we have taken from the 
‘‘Dufferm’’ have had to undergo some special coaching in an army or 
marine class in order to fit themselves for this examination. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir : Is there any special course necessary before an 
applicant can sit for this examination? And if that is so, what facilities 
have been given to secure the necessary knowledge? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The curriculum for the examination is pub¬ 
lished, and it is an ordinary curriculum which the educational institu¬ 
tions of the country can provide. It is merely that in the “Dufferm” 
the boys are trained in a particular way and they are not taught some 
of the "subjects which are required for the Indian Marine. That is all. 

Then, Sir, the Leader of the Opposition referred to what I said this 
morning about consulting the Legislature in the event of lending the Indian 
Navv for purposes other than the defence of India and he wished, I think, 
to know what the position was going to be under the new Constitution in 
that respect. Also my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, referred to what he 
said was a statement by the Secretary of State. I do not quite know m 
what connection the statement was made, nor have I been able to trace 
it. ^ _ 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): I can give the reference if the Honourable Member wants 
it. It was made at the Session of the Third Round Table Conference. 
He said that the decision of the Federal Government and the Federal Legis¬ 
lature would be taken on the question of utilising the army for non-Indian 
defence. He clearly said that some way would be found by which the 
' ' • l> % , 
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decision of the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature would be 
taken before the army could be usrd for purposes other than the Indian 
defence. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is a news to me: I had not seen that. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: I will give the actual words 
of the Secretary of State. He said: 

“More difficult questions arose in cases where Indian troops might be employed 
for purposes other than directly Indian purposes. Now, in those cases 1 can say to 
him I would prefer not to be precise as to the exact method. I myself feel sure that 
a means will be found to leave the decision in some manner to the Federal Ministry 
and to the Federal Legislature.*’ 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I may inform the Honourable the Army Secre¬ 
tary that the point was raised as to what would happen if the Legislature 
was not in Sessions, and the Secretary of State said that in that eventuality • 
the decision might be taken by the Federal G-overnment subject to the 
subsequent approval of the Legislature. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I understand, in any case, that this state¬ 
ment by Sir Samuel Hoare was a mere expression of opinion in the’course 
cf discussion. He did not actually make a promise that it would be put 
in the Constitution. I would have some difficulty in understanding how it 
could be laid down in the Constitution Act that the approval of the Legis¬ 
lature was to be secured to the use cf troops in circumstances of this nature 
so long as 'the general constitutional position was that the defence services- 
were tc be a reserved subject. The two attitudes would seem to be in¬ 
consistent with each other. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: They are not inconsistent. We are talking of 
troops being used for purposes other than the defence of India. Only 
in that case would the Federal Government or the Legislature come in. 
This provision, however, would not apply in all those cases in which the 
troops were used for the defence of India in India or out of India. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It is not only defence that is going to be a 
reserved subject, but also, I understand, foreign relations, which include 
inter-imperial relations. I do not understand how a decision by the 
Legislature would be consistent with the reservation of these subjects under 
the new Constitution. However, I am probably proceeding outside my 
own province in discussing these matters. All I can say is that the 
announcement which I made this morning that it was the intention to 
consult the Legislature, whenever possible, about the use of the Navy for 
purposes other than the defence of India would naturally be improved to 
certain extent by the position under the new Constitution. At the present 
moment, the authority to decide is the Governor General in Council and the 
authority to be consulted is the Legislature. The Legislature is in Session 
only -for a certain length of time, and it may, therefore, be necessary to take 
a decision without the advice of the Legislature. In future, the authority 
to decide will presumably be the Governor General and the authority to 
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bo consulted will presumably be the Federal Government. The Federal 
Government will ^always be in existence, and I think my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has rather under-estimated the responsiveness 
of the authorities responsible for defence to Indian opinion in a matter 
of this kind. I have no doubt that if it was enjoined that the Governor 
General should in future consult the Federal Ministers in a matter of this 
kind, he would naturally do so, and, not only would he do so, but He 
would also be very largely guided by their advice. But I cannot see ho.v 
it would be possible to lay down in the Constitution Act that the decision 
in these matters should rest with the elected Legislature of th e country, 
so long as these subjects are reserved, that is to say, are reserved from 
the control of the Legislature. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We could only quote the words of the Secretary 
of State at the Third Bound Table Conference. 

Mr, G*. B. F. Tottenham: My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir* 
made several other interesting suggestions as to the possibility of dealing 
with the Navy as a separate issue apart from the Army. He made the 
suggestion that naval expenditure might be made votable and subject to 
the control of the Legislature, while army expenditure need not. I am 
sure that he will not expect me to give an answer at the present moment. 
The gist of the whole matter, as I said before, lies in the question whether 
the Indian Navy is to be a purely Indian force or whether for a limited 
period it has to be partially British and partially Indian. Although, as 1 
said before, the extent of Indianisation at the * present moment is only 
■one-third, there is no reason why that ratio should remain for ever. What 
I do say is that so long as the Boyal Indian Marine remains the Boyal 
Indian Marine, I personally can see very little chance of extending India¬ 
nisation simply because the Boyal Indian Marine is a force which does 
not attract young Indians of a suitable type. If the Boyal Indian Marine 
were converted into the Boyal Indian Navy, I personally believe that it 
would attract young Indians of the right class in much greater numbers 
and I believe we should find it far easier to extend the rate of Indianisa 
tion in consequence. 

As regards the question of circulation, I have already explained that 
the Government of India are not in a great hurry about this matter. We 
cannot pretend that there is any great urgency about it. I do, however, 
share the doubts expressed by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, as to 
the usefulness of circulating this Bill for public opinion, because I do not 
think that the authorities to whom we shall circulate it will really add 
very much to our knowledge of the subject. Also I cannot accept the 
suggestion which was made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, that this Assembly which was competent, and fully competent, to 
revise the opinion of its predecessor as to the Beserve Bank is not in a 
position to revise its opinion about the Indian Navy. However, in view 
of the feeling that has been expressed in favour of circulation, I shall have 
no objection to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
question is: 

“That the Bill he circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
*31st July, 1934.” 

The motion was adopted. 1 « 

The Assembly then adjourned till Five of the Clock. 



The Assembly re-assembled at Five of the Clock, Mr. President (Th© 
Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


THE BUDGET FOB 1984-35. 

(The Honourable Sir George Schuster, on rising to present the Budget, 
was greeted with prolonged Cheers.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Once more a year 
has passed, and it falls to me to give an account of India’s financial 
administration and to present proposals for the coming year. 

2. This is the last occasion on which I shall do so and for this reason 
it seems appropriate to take stock of the course of financial affairs during 
the past few years and to present the projjosals for the current year in relation 
to a somewhat wider background than usual. I propose to do this not merely 
because this year marks the last chapter in the story of a particular Finance 
Member, but also because I have certain proposals to make this year which 
can only be properly understood in this wider setting. 

3. I need hardly take time in describing the painfully well known features 
of what has happened to the world since the end of 1929, when we entered 
into the severest period of economic disturbance and depression which our 
modem system has experienced, and during which all countries have been 
faced with almost insoluble difficulties and tasks of readjustment as regards 
their public finance. I will only deal briefly with a few salient facts. As a 
measure of India’s difficulties I may remind the House that whereas in the 
10 years ending March 31, 1930, the value of India’s exports and re-exports 
of merchandise averaged just under 326 crores, in 1930-31 that fell to just 
under 226 crores, in 1931-32 to about 160 crores, and in 1932-33 to 135J. 
Imports of merchandise though they did not fall quite in the same proportion 
as exports, owing to the well known fact that private gold exports gave TnHift, 
a supplementary purchasing power, nevertheless fell very steeply from an 
average of 242 crores for the ten years ending March 31, 1930 to 163 crores in 
1930-31, 125 crores in 1931-32, and 132 crores in 1932-33. In view of the 
extent to which we rely on customs import duties for revenue, the effects 
of this enormous drop must be obvious. At the same time our other main 
source of tax revenue—income tax—was heavily cut into. I may give on© 
simple index of this fall. Taking the head of income assessable as “ profits”, 
the annual profits of companies and registered firms in India which averaged 
over 53 crores in the eight years ending March 31,1930 fell to under 29 crores 
in 1932-33. Simultaneously with this crumbling of the foundations of our 
tax revenue, there has been a heavy drop in non-tax revenue; and I 
would invite the attention of those interested in this matter to the- 
analytical tables published at the beginning of the Finance Secretary’s 
Memorandum. Non-tax revenue, which in 1923-24 was Rs. 30i crores 
had fallen in 1929-30 to Rs. 19£ crores and for 1934-35 is down to Rs. 5i 
crores. This has of course put a heavy strain on - tax revenue. Lastly,, 
we have had at the same time to face serious losses of customs import 
duties-for reasons other than the economic depression, namely, as a result 
of the operation of protective policies, especially as regards cotton piece- 
goods and sugar. 

4. The story of how these developments were reflected in India’s pubh© 
finances has been told from year to year in my budget speeches. At the outsets 
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revenue was falling away too rapidly for us to keep pace with the situation, and 
in 1930-31 and 1931-32 we incurred deficits which were larger than the amount 
set aside each year for the reduction of debt. In the middle of the latter 
year, however, we took drastic emergency measures by way of retrenchment, 
cuts in pay, and taxation, the objective of which was that the position should 
be so restored by March 31, 1933 as not only to produce equilibrium for the 
future, but to create a soundly balanced position for the two years 1931-32 
and 1932-33 combined. These steps, as I recorded in my budget speech 
last year, fully succeeded in their object, and I may briefly remind the House 
of the figures as now shown in the final accounts. 

The actual result for 1932-33 is that after providing 6,84 lakhs for 
Reduction of Debt there was a surplus of 1,55 lakhs, so that without taking 
into account Reduction of Debt the excess of receipts over outgoings was 
8,39 lakhs. As in 1931-32 the corresponding figure had been a deficiency of 
4,86 lakhs, the net result is that over the two years combined we not only 
paid our way so far as budgetary income and expenditure is concerned, but in 
addition provided a sum of 3,53 lakhs for Reduction of Debt. 

5. Current year , 1933-34 .—How then are we faring in the current year ? 
Our revised estimates show that, leaving out of account the Reduction of 
Debt provision, we shall have a surplus of 4,29 lakhs. In the budget estimates 
we had hoped for a surplus of 25 lakhs after providing 6,88 lakhs for Reduction 
of Debt, so that the net result is 2,84 lakhs less favourable than our estimates. 
This deterioration is accounted for by a drop of 5,04 lakhs on revenue, partly 
balanced by a saving of 2,20 lakhs on expenditure. The full figures are as 
follows : 



Budget, 

Revised, 


1933-34. 

1933-34. 

Total Revenue 

124,35 

119,31 

Expenditure {exclusive of Reduction 
of Debt) • 

117,22 

115,02 

Balance 

+7,13 

+4,29 

Provision for Reduction of Debt . 

6,88 


Final balance . 

+25 



6. The explanation of the falling off of revenue is simple, and in some 
respects not so unsatisfactory as the figures themselves would appear to 
indicate. The chief differences which I need deal with in this general account 
are a deficiency on the estimates of 4,38 lakhs under Customs and 93 lakhs 
under Income Tax. As regards Customs, last year I made it quite clear 
that it was impossible in the entirely abnormal conditions then prevailing 
to find any reliable basis for forecasting customs receipts, and I therefore 
framed my estimates on the assumption that the conditions of the previous 
year as regards exports and imports of merchandise would be repeated, 
subject to allowance of a drop of about 1 crore in import duties to cover 
decreases in sugar import duty due to the growth of Indian production and in 
the cotton piece-goods duty where the figures for 1932-33 had to be regarded 
as abnormal. The results have proved that we did not allow enough for 
these changes. The effects of the development of the sugar industry in India 
have been felt more rapidly than we anticipated, and we now expect to be 
1,10 lakhs short of our estimates on sugar while as regards cotton piece-goods 
and other textiles it is now clear th&t the receipts for 1932-33 were entirely 
abnormal, and we estimate that the duties on the whole range of textile 
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fabrics and yam will be 2,67 lakhs less than the budget estimate and 3,63 

lakhs less than the actuals for 1932-33.* 

Apart from the shortfall under these two heads, which account for the 
greater part of the drop, there has been a slight falling off under a number ot 
other heads. 

There is some consolation to be drawn from these results. The falling off 
in imports of sugar and textiles at least means that Indian producers have 
had a greater share in the home market, while as regards the general falling 
off in imports this has been balanced by a substantial increase in exports 
and a satisfactory feature is that as a result of these changes India . is 
moving back towards her normal favourable balance of trade in merchandise 
and is thus diminishin g her reliance on gold exports in order to maintain an 
even keel. The position in this respect is interesting and significant. Last 
year in the 9 months to December exports of merchandise (including 
re-exports) amounted to 99 crores and imports of merchandise to 102 
crores, thus showing an adverse balance of 3 crores. For the same period 
this year exports have been 111 crores and imports 85 crores thus showing a 
favourable balance of 26 crores, and an increase in exports of 12 crores 
combined with a decline in imports of 17 crores. 

7. Tur nin g to the other decreases in revenue, I have mentioned income tax 
where we expect to fall short of our estimates by 93 lakhs, and all one can say 
about this is that it is unhappily an illustration of the depth of the general 
•depression. 

8. As to the other heads of revenue, I need not comment at length. Net 
receipts from Opium are up by 24 lakhs (gross 39) owing to exports of provision 
opium being larger than anticipated. 

* The course of revenue receipts over the last few years under this important head 
is interesting as brought out in the following summary : 

Summary of receipts from Customs import duties on textile fabrics and yam . 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Humber i 
of 

article in 
Customs 
Revenue 
State- 1 
. ment. 

- I 

i 

1 

i 

192S-29, 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

i 

1 

1 931-32. j 

1932-33. 

1 

Budget, 

1933-34 

l 

f 

I 

Revised, 
j 1933-34. 

i 

Budget, 

1934-35* 

16 

Artificial silk yam 
and thread. 

10 

7 

7 1 

U 

17 

20 

; w 

15 

17 

Cotton yarn and 
thread. 

46 

45 

30 1 

37 

55 

48 

40 

45 

17A 

f Artificial silk plece- 
| |°ods (other than 

... 

... 

... 

| ... ^ 

j 


90 

70 

1 

70 

18 

| Silk and artificial 
silk mixtures. 

8 

8 

5 

1 18 

48 

45 

42 

42 

29 | 

Yarn and textile 
fabrics not liable 
to n referential 

rates of duty. 

1,75 

1,59 

99 

1 1,11 

1 

! 1,07 

1,36 

95 

75 

1,00 

32 

Silk piece -goods and 
manuiactures of 
silk and artificial 
Rilk not otherwise 
specified. 

88 

79 

50 

! 

i 

i 

2,55 

3,60 

1,20 

l 

1,20 

42-45 

Cotton piece-goods . 

6,04 

5,84 

3,73 

1 3,71 

6,53 

6,10 

4,40 

4,25 


Total of all the 
above items. 

9,31 

8,82 

5,64 

j 6,65 

11,64 

10,68 

• 8,01 

8,17 

53 

Haberdashery and 
millinery. 

... 

... 

... 


... 

25 

1 15 

15 

_j 

Grand Total . 

... 


... 

! **• 

... 

10,98 

8»ie 

8,,88 
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Interest and Currency and Mint receipts are down by 23 lakhs and 51 lakhs 
respectively due to the lower rates of interest prevailing—the latter of course 
being balanced by a reduction in interest paid. As against this we have had 
a windfall under the head of Extraordinary Receipts of 33 lakhs due to the 
repayment of a pre-war debt by the Persian Government. 

The position as regards revenue may be summarised as follows: 

Summary of main differences between Revised Estimates , 1933-34 and Budget 

Estimates . 

-f Better, 

—Worse. 


+ 


Customs. .. 4,38 

Taxes on Income .... .. 93 

Salt. .. 20 

Opium receipts (gross) .... 39 

Interest receipts. .. 23 

Currency and Mint receipts ... .. 51 

Other heads. 82 


1,21 6/25 

-“Y- J 

—5,04 


9. Expenditure , 1933-34 .—-As regards expenditure, I need not say much at 
this stage. The saving over our budget estimates of 2,20 lakhs is due mainly 
to two causes, first the receipt of 1,78 lakhs on account of the payments from 
His Majesty’s Government towards the Defence budget following the Capitation 
Tribunal award, and secondly the non-payment of 88 lakhs interest on war 
debt for which we had provided in the budget. 

10. I shall have more to say on the significance of those various changes 
at a later stage. For the moment, before I come to my proposals for next 
year, I want to turn to a review of the effects of our policy during the past 
three years, that is to say, since the real crisis began. 

As to the budgetary position, the figures which I have already given 
amount to this, that during these three years we shall have met all our current 
expenditure out of revenue and realised a total surplus balance of nearly 
Rs. 8 crores which had gone to swell our balances and reduce oar debt (3,53 
lakhs on 1931-32 and 1932-33 combined and 4 ? 29 lakhs in 1933-34). 

The figures may be conveniently summarised as follows: 

Rs. Crores. 



1931-32. 

» * 

1932-33. 

1933-34 

(Revised 

Estimate.) 

Revenue . . . 4 . 

*121-64 

* 126*40 

119*31 

Expenditure (exclusive of Debt 
Reduction provision) 

126-50 

118 01 

115*02 

Baiance . 

—4-86 

+8*39 

+4*29 


Baiance 
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11. This soundness in our budgetary policy lias enabled us to effect a 
striking improvement in our general position. When the crisis of September 
1931 came upon us we were in a very vulnerable condition for two reasons, 
first, our external currency reserves were unduly low, and secondly, we had a 
dangerous load of floating and short term debt hanging over us. As to currency 
reserves, the gold and sterling securities (and I shall take gold at the old 
parity throughout this comparison) in the Paper Currency and Gold Standard 
Reserves amounted on September 21, 1931 to 57'82 crores against a note 
issue of 146 crores, or a proportion of 40 per cent. On March 31, 1934, we 
estimate that the position will be gold and sterling securities 106 crores, note 
issue 178 crores, percentage 60 per cent. There has thus been an increase in 
the value of our external reserves since the crisis began of 48 * 17 crores (leaving 
out of account the potential profit on gold which at present amounts to a 
hidden reserve of 27 crores). 

12, Now let us consider the floating and short term debt position. At 
the end of September, 1931, our total debt maturing within five years was : 

Crores. 

Rs. 

(i) Rupee Treasury Bills (with the public and in the 

Paper Currency Reserve) . . . . 80*78 

(ii) Rupee Loans.165*77 

(Hi) Sterling Loans.90*00 

336*55 

Crores. 

Rs. 

80*78 
20*00 

Total Rs. 100*78 

As compared with this the position on March 31,1934, will be as follows : 

Crores. 

Rs. 

W Rupee Treasury Bills (with the public and in the 

Paper Currency Reserve) . . . . 47*75 

(ii) Rupee Loans.79-21 

(in) Sterling Loans.39*00 

Total Rs. 165*96 

of which there will be due to mature within twelve months : 

(i) above.. 

(H) above.13-00 

Total Rs. 60*75 

The net result is that the near maturities will have been reduced by 
170*59 crores, out of which immediate liabilities will have been reduced by 
40 crores. 


Total Rs. 

of which there was due to mature in 12 months 


(i) above . 
out of (in) above 
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13. In order to complete the picture as regards debt and our capital 
‘position generally and to bring out the improvement which has been effected 
in the last three years, it is also necessary to consider the reduction of interest 
charges. 

The position in this respect is complicated and it is difficult to give a simple 
comparison to show the effects of our recent conversion operations and the 
improvement of our credit, for there are various complicating factors to take 
into account. There is the actual direct saving of interest on conversion 
operations, the effects of which are not fully revealed in our own budget because 
our policy is to give a proportionate part of the benefit to the [Railways, the 
Provincial Governments, etc., on whose behalf we have raised our loans. 

Then of course there is a substantial saving due not to loan conversion 
operations in the strict sense, but to the cheaper rates for Treasury Bills which 
have been produced by our policy. As against this some of the very changes 
which have made our position stronger, the funding of floating debt and the 
increasing of Treasury balances and sterling currency reserves, actually cost 
us money in increased interest charges or loss of interest receipts, for naturally 
we have to pay higher rates on permanent loans than on Treasury Bills, while 
we cannot earn the same rate on balances held in London as we have to pay 
on Treasury Bills in India. 

Again, as a factor which has offset some of the benefit gained, there is an 
automatic increase in the rates debitable to the budget on Post Office Cash 
Certificates next year to which I will refer again. 

Lastly, I must mention that in comparing one year with another just now 
one must take into account the war debt payments. It so happens however 
.that in the comparison which I am about to make between 1931-32 and 1934-35 
the provision for war loan payments was almost exactly the same (56 lakhs 
in 1931-32 and 58 lakhs in 1934-35). 

Subject to these remarks I can give the following figures, indicating the 
improvement effected since 1931-32 : 

Crores. 


Rs. 

The net interest charges in the Central Budget in 

1931-32 were.12*83 

for 1934-35 we estimate them at . * . . 10*34 


so that there is a direct saving of . . . . 2*49 

In addition to this we have given a saving on interest 
to the Railways as a result of our lower 
borrowing rates of.1*36 

to the Provinces of. *34 

and to the Posts and Telegraphs Department of *03 


Total . 4*22 


The total saving, therefore, to the Central Government, the Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Provinces is 4,22 lakhs. But in order to complete 
the comparison we must also take into account the cost of strengthening’ our 
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position by funding floating debt and holding larger balances. I estimate that 
if we reverted to the 1931 position as regards balances and amount of debt 
represented by Treasury Bills, we should now have to pay 99 lakhs per annum 
less than we are actually allowing for. 

It is fair then to say that the results of our loan policy during the last three 
years represents a net improvement all round of about 5| crores per annum. 

14. I have given the foregoing review of the position as regards the public 
debt, credit and currency reserves for a special reason, and I will mention 
this at once, for it is necessary to do so at this stage in my speech in order to 
explain how we propose to deal with the current year’s accounts, and what is 
our plan for next year. We have come to the conclusion after weighing most 
carefully all the Issues, that we have so strengthened our general financial 
position that in these times of special difficulty it is not necessary to strain the 
tax revenue in order to maintain our provision for Reduction and Avoidance 
of Debt at the full level fixed by the present convention. I would remind 
Honourable Members that this convention was settled in 1924 and laid down 
that in respect of all debt incurred up to March 31, 1923, a fixed sum of Rs. 4 
crores should be set aside, and that on all debt incurred thereafter (other than 
debt for advances to the Provinces which make their own provision for 
repayment) a sum of 1^ per cent, should be provided. This scheme has meant 
that the budgetary provision for reduction of debt has increased from 3,78 
lakhs in 1924-25 to 6,89 lakhs in the current year. Now although the provision 
has automatically grown to this onerous degree since 1929 the actual debt 
position has become sounder and the net burden lighter. While gross figures 
of the Government’s indebtedness have increased, the value of the productive 
assets held against that debt have increased by more than the same amount. 
On March 31, 1924, the total indebtedness of the Government of India was 
919 crores, on March 31, 1934, the corresponding figure will be about 1,212 
crores, an increase of 293 crores. But in the same period the interest-bearing 
assets of the Government will have increased by 314 crores, namely, from 664 
to 978. And at the same time the net annual burden of interest has been 
substantially reduced. In the year 1924-25 the net charge to the budget for 
Interest on Debt (that is to say, interest paid less interest received) was just 
under 15 crores, while for next year the net charge will be less than 10| crores. 
It is necessary to explain these facts in order that the position may be fully 
appreciated. The burden of the debt reduction provision has become 
especially heavy in recent years for the following reasons. The main portion 
of our debt represents advances to the Railways. So long as the Railways 
were paying to the Government a general contribution over and above the 
interest due from them, that represented something which could be fairly set off 
against the debt reduction provision. But when the Government is receiving 
no contribution, and when at the same time the Railways are, through their 
depreciation fund, maintaining their capital assets at their full value, one must 
ask whether it is reasonable or even advantageous to make the attempt to 
raise tax revenue sufficient to meet the full provision, 

15. It is impossible for me in a speech which has to pover so many matters 
to deal fully with all the considerations which are relevant to a discussion of 
these questions. The practical point which will interest the House is that we 
have come to the conclusion that it will be adequate if for the present we 
maintain our annual provision for the Reduction and Avoidance of Debt at 
3 carores. I deliberately avoid any commitment as to what the permanent 
basis for the future should be, or for how long this proposed provisional 
arrangement should» continue. There are a number of possible ways in which 
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the situation can be treated. Tor example, it might be provided that advances 
made to the Railways and Commercial Departments of the Government of 
India should always be made on terms which cover not only the interest charges 
which the Government of India itself has to incur, but also a proper provision 
for amortisation. That is the arrangement which we already have with loans 
to the Provincial Governments and to the Indian States. If that were done 
the present scheme for a Railway contribution might be taken into account 
as covering the amortisation of Railway debt. If the matter is looked at 
in this way and the amortisation of Railway debt is regarded as suspended 
until there is some recovery from the present abnormal depression, it will I 
think be generally recognised that a provision of 3 crores annually against the 
uncovered debt of the Government of India which amounts only to about 200 
crores is a very substantial sum. We propose that the change which I have 
described should apply to the current year 1933-34 as well as to next year 
1934-35. This means that after providing 3 crores for Debt Reduction, the 
accounts for 1933-34 will, on our present estimates, close with a surplus of 
Rs. 1,29 lakhs. This sum we propose to set aside as a special fund to cover 
relief measures in respect of earthquake damage as to which I shall have 
more to say later. 

16. Next year, 1934-35 .—I must now turn to the prospects .for 1934-35. 
Estimation of revenue, and especially customs revenue, is again very difficult 
because entirely abnormal conditions still continue. As a preface to my 
estimates L must say a few words about the conditions affecting agriculture 
which of course represent the most important factor influencing India’s- 
financial position. I cannot deal with them at length, hut I shall circulate 
wiih the budget papers, or shortly after, a note on the agricultural position 
and a review by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence ancL 
* Statistics on India’s Foreign trade. These will i hope furnish a useful 
background to my account of the financial position. Speaking quite generally 
one may say that on the whole (with certain local exceptions owing 
either to excessive rain or recently to frost) agricultural conditions have 
been favourable and crop yields satisfactory. Recently there has come upon 
one part of India a special disaster, in the earthquake in Bihar, but although 
this has had local consequences of a terrible nature, it will not appreciably 
affect he economic position of India as a whole. In the agricultural season 
which is now current or just completed there have been marked increases in 
the production of India’s main money crops —jute, cotton, oilseeds and 
sugarcane - and, so far as export crops are concerned, the increased 
quantities seem to be finding a market. 

In all these respects therefore conditions have been such as warrant 
normal prosperity, and the only trouble has been the low level of prices. 
Here there is at least a sign of improvement in that the disparity between 
' the prices of primary agricultural products and of manufactured goods has 
during 1933 got definitely smaller,* while since the beginning of 1934 there 
has been a tendency towards rising prices and improved demand, notably 
in cotton. One therefore feels justified on ail this evidence in entertaining 
some expectation of slightly better times next year. In confirmation of this 
there is on the whole a more optimistic feeling in the main business centres 
than was the case last year, while the recent steady increase in the goods 
traffic receipts on the railways and the improvement in our export 
trade figures to which 1 have already referred are encouraging signs. 

* Taking the Calcutta wholesale price index numbers, and comparing the figures for 
December 1933 with December 1932, there has been a rise of 5*8 per cent. in. the index, 
figure for exported articles and a drop of 2 • 6 per cent, for imported articles*’ 
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On the whole we feel justified in anticipating a very . moderate recovery 
in certain heads of customs import duties over the revised figures for the 
current year, while we have also allowed for an improvement of 20 lakhs in 
the jute export duty* We have also to take into account that the immediate 
effect of the proposals contained in the Textile Tariff Bill introduced this 
session by my honourable colleague, Sir Joseph Bhore, will probably be 
an increase in receipts, and that a similar result will follow from his Tariff 
Bill introduced at the end of last session, the purpose of which was to alter a 
number of ad valorem to specific rates of duty. 

17. On the oth^r hand there are certain important items in regard to which 
special factors will be operative and will produce a loss of customs revenue. 

Sugar ,—The most important single item is sugar, in the case of which the 
very rapid development of local manufacture, to which I have already referred 
and to which I shall refer again, seems to be leading towards the early 
extermination of imports on a substantial scale. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that the success of our protective policy for sugar is the main cause of 
our budgetary difficulties. In 1930-31 we raised over 10J crores from sugar. 
Even in 1932-33 we got nearly 7 crores. In the current year we budgeted 
for 6,10 lakhs and we actually expect to receive no more than 5,00 
lakhs, while for next year we cannot count on more than 2,05 lakhs. Indeed 
we should normally only have allowed for 1,80 lakhs next year (or an import 
of about 100,000 tons) but as a result of the earthquake in Bihar the operation 
of seven factories may be altogether stopped or seriously curtailed and on this 
account we have increased our estimate of imports. Even so this item 
accounts for a loss of 2,95 lakhs as compared with the revised estimates for 
1933-34 and of 4,05 lakhs as compared with the budget estimate. 

Land Customs .—Closely connected with this is the item of Land Customs t 
which has hitherto mainly represented duty on sugar imports over the 
Viramgam line. In this case our revised estimate for 1933-34 at 1 crore 
is 30 lakhs higher than the budget, the increase being mainly due to the receipt 
of a large payment of arrears. For next year we are only budgeting for 35 
lakhs owing to declining sugar imports so that under this head there is a loss 
of 65 lakhs as compared with the revised estimate for 1933-34. 

Machinery .—Then we must be prepared for a substantial drop in 
the machinery import duty. We expect to get 1,32 lakhs from this in the 
current year, or 17 lakhs more than our budget estimate; but these high 
receipts are due to the exceptionally large imports of sugar machinery. 
We cannot count on their continuance and we have reduced next year’s 
estimate to 1 crore which means a drop of 32 lakhs on the revised estimates 
of the current year. 

Cigarettes ,—Another item which I will select for special mention, because 
I have some proposals to make about it later, is manufactured tobacco. Here 
the operation of our duties as a result of recent changes and surcharges has 
given a protective stimulus to the local manufacture of a class of cigarette 
which was hitherto imported. We budgeted for 50 lakhs in the current 
year, but on our revised estimates expect to get only 28 and on this we have 
to allow for a further loss of 8 lakhs next year unless a change is made. 

18. The special items which I have selected for mention account for a 
loss in import duties next year of 4,00 lakhs as compared with the revised 
estimates for the current year. On all the other customs items combined 
we axe budgeting for a net increase of 1,75 lakhs, so that the net deterioration 
under customs as compared with the revised estimates for the current year 
is 2,25 lakhs. 
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19. The following is a summary of the changes in our estimates including 
those specially mentioned above : 

Budget, Revised, Budget, 
1933-34. 1933-34. 1934-35. 


Tobacco-manufactured , 

• . • 

50 

28 

20 

Cotton, raw 

. * * 

62 

35 

45 

Silver .... 

. 

25 

1 

1 

Artificial silk piece-goods 

• • • 

90 

70 

70 

Machinery . 

» 9 

1,15 

1,32 

1,00 

Articles of food and drink 

. 

56 

36 

40 

Yam and textile fabrics not liable to pre¬ 
ferential rates of duty 

95 

75 

1,00 

All other articles wholly or mainly manu¬ 
factured not liable to preferential 
rates of duty .... 

1,80 

1,32 

1,42 

Miscellaneous 

. 

34 

55 

55 

Silk piece-goods and manufactures of silk 
or artificial silk not otherwise speci¬ 
fied • j . . . • 

1,60 

1,20 

1,20 

Iron and Steel 

. 

1,10 

85 

70 

Sugar .... 

... 

6,10 

5,00 

2,05 

Cotton piece-goods 

• 

6,10 

4,40 

4,25 

Metals other than iron and steel 

90 

62 

62 

All other articles wholly or mainly manu¬ 
factured liable to preferential rates 
of duty ..... 

2,35 

2,08 

2,20 

Other articles 


89 

1,15 

1,20 

Export duty on Jute 

. 

3,00 

3,60 

3,80 

Land Customs 

... 

70 

1,00 

35 

Import and Excise duty on motor spirit . 

4,30 

4,75 

4,80 

Do. 

kerosene 

4,20 

.4,05 

.420 

All other items 


14,22 

13,97 

14,92 



52,53 

48,31 

46,02 


Refunds 

1,28 

1,44 

1,40 


Net 

51,25 

* 

46,87 44,62 
t *" : f " Hr"' j ' 
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Other heads oe Revenge. 

20. The changes in other heads of Revenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery of 12 lakhs in Taxes on 
Income to a total of 17£ crores, and we should have put this 25 lakhs higher 
if it had not been for the losses which must be anticipated from the earth¬ 
quake. We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs on salt and for a 
drop in the gross receipts from Opium of 64 lakhs. The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted in 1925 has been another 
cause of budgetary difficulties. Altogether the total drop to be allowed 
for in Revenue as compared with the Revised estimates for the current year 
is 2,74 lakhs, which is more than accounted for by the loss on sugar. 

. Expenditure. 

21. So far as concerns expenditure, we are still searching for further 
economies, and have rigidly maintained our rule that no new item of 
expenditure shall be admitted unless it is absolutely obligatory or unless 
it is likely to be economically productive. We have also, as I have already 
announced, decided that the 5 per cent, cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very satisfactory reduction of 2,12 
lakhs in the Budget provision for next year as compared with the Budget 
for the current year, and of 2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for last 
year (1932-33) for, while expenditure on Civil Administration has been kept 
practically unchanged in spite of the normal increments in pay, there is a 
substantial saving on interest charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Government credit, while the military contribution from His 
Majesty’s Government means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The last mentioned reduction was effective in the current year also, 
and is therefore not reflected in a comparison between the Revised estimate 
for 1933-34 and the Budget estimate’ for 1934-35. The latter shows 
expenditure kept at almost exactly the same level as the present, but in 
appreciating the significance of this result it must be borne in mind that 
the Revised estimate for 1933-34 includes no provision for war debt interest, 
while we are providing 58 lakhs for this in the 1934-35 Budget. There are 
also other factors under the head of interest payments which unfavourably 
affect next year’s Budget of which I must give fuller explanation. In the 
meanwhile the very satisfactory trend of reduction in expenditure over 
the past years is brought out in the following figures (whioh are as usual 
explained in greater detail in the Finance Secretary’s memorandum). 

Expenditure. 1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1933-34 1934-35 
Actual. Actual. Actual. Budget. Revised. Budget* 

Gross . . . 1,30,03 1,26,50 1,18,00 1,17,22 1,15,02 1,15,10 - 

Net . • • . 93,20 '88,78 80,59 79,21 76,59 76,61 

(i.e., taking net 
figures for Interest and 
Defence)* 

22. The following items call for special comment: 

(a) Civil Administration .—Taking the main administrative heads of Civil 
Administration, Civil Works and e Other direct demands ’ which last item 
covers the cost of the Tax collecting departments (other than Opium), there is 
a net decrease in expenditure as compared with the estimates of the current 
year of 3* lakhs in -spite* of the fact that the normal increments of pay account 
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for about 12 lakhs, and that certain special new items have had to be 
included, (amounting to about 7 lakhs), such as increased expenditure in 
-connection w.th Civil Aviation (lj lakhs), improvement of Broadcasting 
Service (1 lakh), additional grant to Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
(1 lakh). 

(6) Defence (Net )— 

Crores. 

Budget, 1933-34 . 46-20 

Revised, 1933-34 . 44-42 

Budget, 1934-35 . . . . . . . 44-38 

The demand under the Defence head stands for next year at 44-38 crores. 
This is 4 lakhs less than the Revised estimates for the ourrent year and 1,82 
lakhs better than the Budget estimate. The latter big reduction is of course 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty’s Government as a result of the 
finding of the Capitation Tribunal, to which I have already referred. The 
House is fully informed as to the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations, but I wish to take this occasion to review the course of military 
expenditure during the period of my office as Finance Member. The salient 
fact is that the total demand has been reduced by no less than 10*72 crores, 
from 55-10 crores in 1929-30 to the present figure of 44*38 crores. This 
is a remarkable reduct on and I venture to think that if I had prophesied its 
i&ehievement in 1929, my prophecy would have been greeted either with 
incredulity or, among those who gave credence to it, with extreme satisfac¬ 
tion. In the debates at that time the great demand was always that we should 
get Defence expenditure down to the so-called Inchoape figure of 50 crores. 
Yet now we are nearly six crores below that. 

In 1929 we were working under the plan which was known as a Contract 
Budget for the Defence Estimates. I may remind the Hon’ble Members of 
the circumstances in which that plan was started. In 1927-28 the Government 
of India had to face the fact that owing largely to the Inchcape retrenchments 

equipment of the Defence Forces had fallen, and was continuing to fal 1 , 
below modern standards, and that an outlay of 10 crores n the next few years 
was required to put matters right. On the other hand the financial situation 
was such that an increase of the Defence budget cou’d not be contemplated. 
The remedy adopted was to stabilise the budget figure for four years at the 
existing level of 55 * 1 crores and to allow the Army authorities to retain and 
^pply towards the re-equipment programme any savings which they could 
Effect—either the automatic savings which were then in sight as a result of a 
decision of His Majesty's Government in 1925 to reduce the pay of British 
Boldiers for new recruits, or savings from a special economy campaign which 
they then undertook to launch. They were in short to have a total allotment 
of 220 *4 crores over four years and were expected to find 10 crores out of that 
for re-equipment. The deterioration in the financial position as a result of the 
economic depression which began at the end or 1929 soon however made it 
necessary to reduce the contract grant. The full amount was provided for 
two years only and then in 1930-31 it was reduced to 54-30 crores and in 
1931-32 to 51 • 76 crores. On top of these reductions came the Retrenchment 
campaign and in the next two years the grant came down first to 46 • 74 crores 
and then to 46-20 crores. The net result is that in the four years destined 
for the original contract, the sum allotted fell short of the original plan by 
about 4 crores, while since then the grant has been reduced to the bare level 
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of standing charges. Nevertheless the greater part of the re-equipment 
programme has been accomplished with the result that the sum required to* 
complete the programme now amounts only to just over 2 crores. 

In addition to this I must mention that in each of the past four years 
substantial expenditure amounting in all to over 2 crores has had to be met 
on unforeseen military operations on the Frontier or in aid of the Civil Power. 
The most notable items are the Khajuri operations in 1930-31, the suppression 
of the Burma rebellion in 1931-32, the establishment of the additional garrison 
in Bengal in 1932-33 and the Mohmand-Bajaur operations in 1933-34. Such 
expenditure was of course not provided for in a budget framed to meet only 
standing charges and ordinarily it would have had to be met by supplementary 
grants from general revenues. It so happened, however, that in each of these 
years there were unforeseen savings, notably those due to the continued low 
level of prices, to balance this unforeseen expenditure, and with this help 
His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief was able to meet the whole of this, 
expenditure without any supplementary grant. 

I have said that the Defence budget for 1934-35 is no less than lOf crores 
below the expenditure of 1928-29. Towards this result certain factors have 
contributed, which are, wholly or partially, outside the control of the military 
authorities in India. Thus in round figures, one crore of the reduction is due 
to the fall in prices, one crore to the effects of the 1925 revision of pay of 
British soldiers, two crores to the recent contribution by His Majesty’s 
Government towards Indian Defence expenditure and half a crore to the 
general emergency pay cut. But after allowance has been made for these 
factors there remains to the credit of the military authorities a solid reduction 
of over 6 crores. This has been secured partly by the postponement of the 
re-equipment and building programme, partly by reduction of stocks of stores 
and partly by real permanent retrenchments and economies. 

I take this opportunity of repeating once more my grateful appreciation 
of the manner in which His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and all ranks 
of the Defence Forces have come to the aid of Government in meeting the 
financial emergency. While doing this it is also fair that I should make it 
clear that the position of the army authorities is that the budget figure of 
44-38 crores cannot be regarded as representing as yet a new permanent level 
of Defence expenditure, but is an emergency budget which barely covers the 
obligatory charges of maintenance. They point out that if the general price 
level should rise, Defence expenditure will automatically rise as it has 
automatically fallen; that the restoration of the emergency pay cut, wheir 
it comes, will mean a further increase ; that the curtailment of building and 
other programmes means the accumulation of commitments which cannot be 
postponed indefinitely; that current expenditure on stores must rise when 
retrenchment surpluses have been eaten down; and that during the 
next few years there will be inevitable extra expenditure on duplicate 
establishments in the earlier stages of Indianisation. Further possibilities of 
economies are still being urgently sought for, but the Army authorities have 
made it clear that such possibilities of savings as they now have in view will 
not go far to meet the possible increases to which I have referred. These are 
difficulties which must be appreciated. His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief has undertaken that he will not relax his search for economies, and I am 
confident that my successor will be able to count on receiving, as I have 
always done, the fullest possible support in meeting any situation that may 
arise. 
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(c) Interest on Debt — 


Summary of position — 



Lakhs. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt— 


Budget, 1933-34 ..... 

1,16-06 

Revised, 1933-34 . 

—27 

Budget, 1934-35 . 

— 98 

Interest on Other Obligations— 


Budget, 1933-34 ..... 

9,62-73 

Revised, 1933-34 . 

9,66-25 

Budget, 1934-35 ..... 

. 10,34-53 


The next item on which I wish to say something is Interest on Debt. As 
Honourable Members who study our budget papers know, interest is divided 
into two separate heads—“ Interest on Ordinary Debt ” and ** Interest on 
Other Obligations,” the former covering our ordinary securities and Treasury 
bills, and the latter amounts held on account of Post Office Cash Certificates, 
Post Office Savings Bank accounts, Provident Fund balances, and balances 
held for the Provinces, and on account of Depreciation and Reserve Funds 
of the Commercial Departments. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt. —It is a notable fact that the net figure 
for 1934-35 under Interest on Ordinary Debt is less than nothing—in fact 
a surplus balance of about 1 lakh. This is a reduction of 1,17 lakhs 
on the budget for 1933-34, though it is actually about the same as for the 
revised estimates. The comparison is complicated by the position as regards 
war debt payments. In the budget for 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against 
this liability, but as no payment was made this amount was saved, and, as 
I have already explained, is the main reason for the saving on the revised 
estimates. As regards 1934-35, His Majesty’s Government has already 
agreed to the postponement of the instalment due in June 1934, but we have 
made provision for the second half year’s instalment, and we have also assumed 
that the outstanding arrears, excluding the amount in suspense, will be 
capitalised and the total discharged by equated payments ending 1952 to 
cover principal and interest. On this basis we are making provision for 58 
lakhs in the 1934-35 budget. Excluding these War Debt provisions 
the comparison between 1933-34 and 1934-35 works out as follows : 

1933-34 Budget . . . .28 lakhs. 

1933-34 Revised .... Nil. 

* 1934-35 Budget .... —59 lakhs (i.e., net surplus). 

There is thus really an improvement of 87 lakhs on the budget for 1933-34 
and of 59 lakhs on the Revised. 

Interest on Other Obligations .—Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1934-35 of 72 lakhs over the budget 
for 1933-34 and 68 lakhs over the Revised estimate. This is accounted for 
by an extra charge of 50 lakhs in respect of bonus on Post Office Cash Certi¬ 
ficates, while the balance represents mainly interest on the increased amount 
of Post Office Savings Bank deposits. 

The position as regards bonus on Post Office Cash certificates requires 
some explanation. I may remind the House that until 1930 the budgetary 
provision made had only covered the bonus paid out on the certificates 
actually encashed each year. This of course was totally inadequate to cover 
the accruing liability, especially as a substantial portion of the certificates 

e 2 
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was being renewed on maturity and not encashed. As a result of this practice 
a heavy liability which ought to have been met out of the annual budgets 
had accrued and, as I said in my budget speech in 1930, represented an 
addition to the public debt. In spite of the budgetary stringency which had 
already made itself felt in 1930, we decided that the practice ought not to 
continue and we introduced a new practice of providing each year for the 
actually accruing liability. As a result a fund of 2,59 lakhs has been built up 
since 1930 against bonuses which have accrued and not been paid, though of 
course this does not cover the arrears which had accrued before 1930. The 
provision introduced in 1930 represents a recognition of the accruing 
liability, but, as according to the terms on which most of the 
series of certificates were issued, the rate of interest mounts rather 
steeply in the later years of the currency of the certificates, it may 
happen that when a particular series is approaching maturity the 
budgetary provision has to be increased irrespective of the amount of 
debt outstanding. This feature affects our provision for next year, 
for although the mean amount outstanding for next year is only put 
at 6^ crores above that for the current year, the provision for bonuses has 
had to be increased by 50 lakhs. We have recently revised the terms of issue 
for these certificates and provided for a lower rate of interest. The benefit 
of this will be felt some years hence, but in the next year or two the allowance 
for bonuses will represent an increasing percentage on the amounts 
outstanding. We have recently been considering a scheme for tackling the 
whole question and rearranging the position so as to guard against heavy 
liabilities in respect of the arrears accumulated before 1930 falling upon a 
particular budget in the future. 

Another important item going to make up the total of the liability under 
the head of Interest on Other Obligations is interest on provident funds. Our 
present arrangement for fixing the rate of interest in this case is to take the 
average rate paid by Government on its loans raised during the preceding 
5 years. The result is that for next year the rate payable is 5£ per cent, 
because it is still largely affected by the high borrowing rates of two or three 
years ago. The benefit of the lower rates now prevailing will he gradually 
felt from now onwards, so that there is a prospect here in future years of 
quite a substantial saving accruing to the budget. 

In fact both under this head and under the head of Post Office Cash 
Certificates the benefit of the recent improvement in our credit will be 
deferred till future years. In the meanwhile, however, for the reasons 
explained, we have to face increases. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as regards Interest charges, 
including both Interest on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other Obligations, we 
have to provide next year 45 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget 
of 1933-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are allowing in the revised estimates, 
and that as against the latter increase we are providing 58 lakhs more on 
War Debt and 50 lakhs more on Post Office Cash Certificates. 

(d) Pensions .—The only other item of direct expenditure in regard to 
which I must mention a change in the budget as compared, with the revised 
estimates is an increased charge of 11 lakhs on Pensions. 

(e) Commercial Departments .—I need not refer specially to the Railway 
results for these have already been fully discussed by the House, and in 
present circumstances do not affect our budget; but as regards Posts and 
Telegraphs it is satisfactory to be able to record a substantial reduction in the 
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net loss, though this is due not to improvement in traffic but to the continued 
efforts on the part of those in charge to achieve economy in adm i nistration. 
In this case the revised estimates for the current year anticipate a reduction 
of the net deficiency of 5 lakhs and a further improvement of 38 lakhs next 
year. 

23. Summary of position .—The complete figures for net expenditure 
may be summarised as follows: 


Revenue . 


— 

1 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

2 

Revised, 

1933-34. 

s 

Budget, 

1934-35. 

Difference 
between 3 
and 1 
Better+ 
Worse—. 

Difference 
between 3 
and 2. 
Better 4 
Worse—. 

1 . Customs 


51,25 

46,87 

44,62 

—6,63 

—2,25 

2. Taxes on Tncome 


18,06 

17,13 

17,25 

—81 

412 

3. Salt 


8,75 

8,55 

8,73 

_2 

41& 

4. Opium . 

. 

1,20 

1,59 

95 

—25 

—64 

5. Other principal heads 


1,90 

1,86 

1,82 

—8 

—4 

6 . Interest . 


1,82 

1,59 , 

1,86 

+ 4 

427 

7. Civil Administration 


83 

78 1 

78 

—5 


8 . Currency 


1,39 

77 

88 

—51 

*411 

9. Mint 


36 

46 

39 

+ 3 | 

—7 

10. Civil Works . 


21 

24 

24 

43 


11. Miscellaneous . 


57 

68 

56 

-1 

‘—12 

12. Extraordinary 


- 

36 



—36 

Total Revenue 

86,34 

80,88 

78,08 

—8,26 

j —2,80 


Expenditure, 


— 

1 

Budget, 

1933-34. 

2 

Revised, 

1933-34. 

3 

Budget, 

1934-35. 

Difference 
between 3 
and 1 
Better+ 
Worse—. 

Difference 
between 3 
and 2 
Better+ 
Worse—. 

1. Opium ..... 

57 

71 

42 

+ 15 

429 

2. Other direct demands 

3,61 

3,58 

3,60 

41 

—2 

3. Irrigation (net) 

5 

4 

6 

—1 

—2 

4. Posts and Telegraphs (net) 

61 

56 

18 

+43 

438 

5. Interest on ordinary debt: net . 

1,16 


—1 

41,1*7 

41 

6 . Interest on other obligations 

9,63 

9,66 

10,35 

—72 

—69 

7. Civil Administration 

9,59 

9,58 

9,59 

. . 

—1 

8 . Currency and Mint . 

64 

61 

66 

_ 2 

—5 

9. Civil Works .... 

1,94 

2,07 

2,02 

—8 

+5 

10. Miscellaneous . 

4,12 

4,26 

4,32 

—20 

—6 

11 . Defence (net) 

46,20 

44,42 

44,38 

4132 

+4 

12. Miscellaneous adjustments 

1,00 

1,00 

1,01 

—1 

—1 

13. Extraordinary . . . 

9 

, ’ 10 

3 

46 

+7 

Total expenditure (excluding 

Provision for Reduction and 
Avoidance of Debt) 

79,21 

1 

76,59 

76,61 

42,60 

—2 

Reduction and Avoidance of Debt . 

6,88 

, 3,00 

3,00 

43,88 

•• 

Total Expenditure . 1 

' 86,09 

| 79,59 

79,61 

| +6,48 

—2 

Total Revenue less Expenditure . 

, +25 

41,29 

—1,53 

| —1,78 

—2,82 
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24. Final Summary .—Summing up the salient points I may state the 
position on the basis of which I have to frame proposals for next year as 
follows. We expect to close the current year, after providing 3 crores for 
Debt Redemption, with a surplus of 1,29 lakhs which we propose to transfer 
to a special fund for Earthquake relief measures. For next year, basing my 
comparison on the net figures of Revenue and Expenditure, our position 
will be 2,82 lakhs worse, that is to say, 2,80 lakhs worse as regards revenue, 
(which is more than accounted for by the falling off in sugar import duties, 
the other differences offsetting each other), and as regards expenditure 2 lakhs 
worse. In order therefore to provide an even balance for 1934-35 it is 
necessary to find means of improving the position to the extent of 1,53 lakhs. 

Proposals for 1934-35. 

&5. The task before us however is not solely one of devising measures to 
find this sum. It is necessary also to review the working of the general 
emergency plan which was introduced in September 1931. That plan was 
strictly an emergency plan designed to restore equilibrium over a limited 
period, namely, up to March 31, 1933. For this limited purpose it proved 
quite remarkably successful, and the surcharges imposed did, over that 
limited period, produce something like the revenue which was expected. But 
the general plan was not intended as a permanent one, and in some respects 
it may be open to criticism if it is permanently retained. An obvious ground 
for general criticism is that there is no justification for maintaining surcharges 
on protective duties which have been carefully calculated to give the requisite 
measure of protection, while it is also possible that in the case of certain 
items the situation created by high surcharges on what was already a high 
level of revenue duties may be such as to produce diminishing returns or to 
have an undesirable protective effect in the case of articles not eligible for 
protection. On the occasion of the last budget, i.e ., when we had to consider 
what we ought to do after the originally contemplated date of March 31, 1933, 
was reached, the view which I took was that it was legitimate to extend the 
emergency plan without alteration for another year in the hope that the signs 
of improvement which were then apparent would materialise into a general 
recovery assisted by the outcome of the World Economic Conference. That 
hope has not been fulfilled. The Conference failed to produce any result, 
except to reveal the difficulties of attaining any concerted international action, 
while the unprecedented experiment in the United States of America has 
thrown a new factor of uncertainty into the whole position as regards 
international trade and finance. Whatever the outcome of that may be, one 
can only base present plans on a continuance of a level of trade and prices 
such as unfortunately now exists, which means that our plan of taxation as a 
whole must continue at the present so-called emergency level. That 
being the case, it is necessary to go carefully over all the items and consider 
whether there are any special cases where the continuance of the Emergency 
surcharges for this extended period is having adverse effects, especially 
so fax as revenue is concerned. 

26. On grounds of principle the first obvious step would, as I have aheady 
indicated, be to remove the surcharges on the pictectrv t duties. As to these 
the position is as follows :— 

(a) Textiles .—The position asregards the whole range of textiles is being 
dealt with in the bill introduced by my honourable colleague, the Commerce 
Member. It is a complicated position, and the changes which have been 
made during the past two years have made it extremely difficult to compare 
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results or estimates of revenue under the various heads which are affected. 
As, however, my honourable colleague will be able more appropriately to 
explain all the aspects of this matter when his Tariff Bill is before the House, 
I will not attempt to deal with it now. 

(b) Iron and SfecL —In the case of iron and steel, as the Tariff Board is 
actually now engaged in examining this industry we have decided to leave the 
position unchanged pending the completion of their review. 

(c) Paper ,—As regards paper, the protective duty has been producing 
■quite satisfactory revenue returns, and, purely on revenue grounds, I have not 
had to propose a change. 

(d) Sugar .—I come now to a specially difficult case—the case of sugar. 
I have already had occasion to comment on the tremendous loss of revenue 
which has occurred under the head of sugar import duties. The import duty 
which in 1930-31 produced over 10 crores is reduced in our next budget estimates 
to little more than 2 crores, and as, according to the estimates of production 
of new factories by the Sugar Technologist, the total production of Indian 
factories in 1935 is likely to be equal to the present level of India’s 
•consumption of white sugar, we must be prepared for losses of revenue still 
further under this head. The House is well aware that at present there is a 
surcharge of Re. 1-13-0 per cwt. on the protective duty of Rs. 7-4-0. The 
•surcharge, although its effect combined with the import duty on machinery 
which gave us a substantial revenue from sugar machinery, may have helped 
our budget during the period set for the emergency programme, that is to say, 
up to March 31 1933, has led to a very rapid expansion of sugar factories in 
India. In my budget speech last year I referred to this matter and gave a 
clear warning to those engaged in the sugar industry that they could not count 
on a continuance of the existing abnormal level of protection. What has 
happened since then, has appeared to us to make it necessary to terminate the 
present situation. On the one hand it does not appear that in all cases the 
actual grower of sugarcane is getting the foil advantage which he was intended 
to receive from our policy. On the oth^r hand in many cases large 
profits are being made by sugar manufacturing companies, and the attraction 
of these profits is so great and factories are being set up so rapidly, that there is 
a real danger of over-production on a scale which may lead to very serious 
reactions both on the manufacturing industry and on the cane growers who 
rely on it. There are thus three main points involved. 

First, the danger of continuing a stimulus which is in excess of what 
♦Government decided to be necessary as a measure of protection; 

Secondly, the need to ensure that the agricultural producer gets his full 
measure of benefit out of the policy of protection ; and 

Thirdly, the replacement of the revenue losses which represents the cost 
to the genera] public of India of giving protection to a limited number of 
manufacturers. 

After careful consideration of all these points we have decided to propose 
a dual policy; on the one hand the imposition of an excise duty on factory 
produced sugar, and on the other hand the introduction of legislation by the 
Central Government which will enable the Provincial Governments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimum price for cane to be paid by the factory to 
the grower. As I have already stated, the present duty of Rs. 9-1-0 per cwt*. 
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is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic duty of Rs. 7-4-0 recommended by the Tariff 
Board. In their report, however, the Tariff Board recommended that there 
should be power for Government to increase the measure of protection by 
8 annas per cwt. when Java sugar was being imported at a price less than 
Rs. 4 per maund to Calcutta. We propose to assume that the conditions 
justifying this extra margin of protection are likely to continue in existence 
for the present, and therefore to leave a protective margin of Rs. 7-12-0 
per cwt. and to impose an excise duty of Re. 1-5-0 per cwt. We assume that 
this will yield Rs. 1,47 lakhs, and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to 1 anna per cwt., representing about 7 lakhs, as a fund to be 
distributed among the Provinces where white sugar is produced for the 
purpose of assisting the organisation and operation of co-operative societies 
among the cane growers so as to help them in securing fair prices, or for other 
purposes directed to the same end. 

It is only after very carefully weighing all the issues that we have decided 
to propose an excise duty, for we recognise that it may be criticised as- 
likely to have an adverse effect on the cultivators of sugar cane throughout 
the country, and that, in the present conditions which are particularly difficult 
for the agricultural masses, is a result which we could not contemplate with 
equanimity.* We trust however that, as a result of the legislation which 
we propose to introduce, the immediate position of the cultivators will be 
protected, while taking a view of the more distant future we have been 
compelled to the conclusion that if the present conditions are allowed to 
continue there is a danger of over-production which might in the long run 
bring disaster to the interests of cultivators and manufacturers alike. We- 
believe that the measure of protection which will remain is sufficient to allow 
all reasonably well organised factories a fair margin of profit after paying a 
fair price to the cultivator, and here again we feel that in the long run the 
industry will enjoy a more healthy life and growth if this change is made 
now than if the present excessive duty is allowed to continue. I may 
mention that we had arrived at our decision in this matter just before 
the occurrence of the earthquake in Bihar which, as is well known, has. 
affected an important sugar growing area. We consider, however, that 
this does not afford adequate ground for altering our whole plan, though 
we shall be prepared to consider special measures for the assistance of this 
particular area. I shall be referring to this again in a later passage of my 
speech. 

Lastly, from the point of view of the general tax-paying public of India/ 
who are neither sugar manufacturers nor cane growers, we feel that it is fair 
that some steps should be taken to preserve revenue from this source. Thi3 
case of sugar is an illustration of the great cost of protection to the country, 
and it is essential that the public should realise that if the development of 
local industries is to be obtained at this cost, then the public services of the 
country cannot be maintained unless other methods of indirect taxation to 
replace such loss of customs revenue are adopted. 

Before leaving this subject I may inform the House that the proposal for 
a Sugar Excise duty is not included in the Finance Bill, but in a separate 
bill, which I shall introduce as soon as possible. 

* It is important in this connection to appreciate that the sugar refining industry 
only absorbs a fraction of the sugar cane which is grown in India. Actually in 1932-33 
it is estimated that out of a total of about 48£ million tons of cane produced in India 
only 4-J- million tons was taken by factories producing refined sugar. Of the balance- 
about 5} million tons was taken by khandsari factories leaving 38J million tons for other 
purposes. 
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27. Surcharges on Revenue duties .—Apart from the protective duties 
there is the question whether the surcharges on other items are having adverse 
effects, either in the sense that the high level of duty is discouraging 
consumption to an extent great enough to produce an actual loss of revenue, 
or in the sense that local manufactures which have not been adjudged to 
be suitable for protection are being stimulated at the cost of loss of import 
duty revenue. 

(a) Manufactured Tobacco .—One notable instance of adverse effects 
is occurring as the result of the high level of duties on cigarettes. The 
cigarette made wholly or mainly of Indian leaf has always enjoyed the 
shelter of a somewhat heavy revenue duty on the imported commodity, 
and it is not to that class of cigarette that I now refer. My remarks 
relate to a very important trade that exists in this country in a type of 
cigarettes which, even when made in India, are made exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from imported tobacco, and experience indicates that we have- 
not adjusted properly the relation between the import duty on raw leaf and 
the import duty on the finished article. Under our present tariff, as modified 
by the two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works out at something like 
double the duty on the tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in India ; 
and the result has been to divert the manufacture of the great majority of the 
leading brands of cigarettes to factories in India belonging to the same interests 
as previously imported these brands from abroad. Such an industrial 
development has never made a claim—and I do not think it could make a 
good claim —that it satisfies the principles of discriminatory protection and 
should therefore receive abnormal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix the relation between the duty on cigarettes and the duty 
on raw tobacco on a more rational basis, and we have considerable hopes 
that, while not depriving the interests concerned of reasonable assistance* 
it will bring back the class of cigarette concerned into the field of open 
competition between the imported and locally made article, and result, 
without detriment to the interests of the consumer, in some increase of revenue 
from import duties. We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty roughly 
corresponding to the identical amount that would have been paid on the 
quantity of leaf contained in the cigarettes and to add to this specific duty 
the normal revenue duty of 25 per cent ad valorem , thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which is enjoyed by every non-protected 
industry engaged in the manufacture of goods which are subject to our 
present normal revenue duty of 25 per cent. The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of duty on cigarettes is Rs. 10-10 
per thousand, while there are smaller classes which are assessed at Rs. 15* 
and Rs. 8-8 per thousand, the division between these classes being dependent 
upon values. The present rate of duty on raw tobacco is Rs. 2 per lb. standard 
and Re. 1-8 preferential. (Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that we propose are : 

On raw tobacco : Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard and Re. 1-14-0 per lb. 
preferential. 

On cigarettes: Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand plus 25 per cent, ad valorem . 

A duty of Rs. 5-15-0 per thousand on cigarettes is the equivalent of 
Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. on raw tobacco, because the leaf content of the kinds of 
cigarettes with which we are mainly concerned is about %\ lbs. per thousand 
cigarettes. One of the considerations that has weighed with us in selecting 
the new method of adding the specific and ad valorem duties together rather 
than fixing different rates of specific duty for goods of different value has been 
the serious inconvenience that has been caused, eves: since the latter method 
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was adopted, by the fact that it blocked out entirely from the possibility of 
•competition certain ranges of value, since an increase of one anna in value 
would bring an increase of duty of several rupees. The new rates may 
somewhat increase the duty on the most expensive brands, but this may be 
regarded as a luxury article which can stand the increase. For the greater 
part of the class which is assessed now at Bs. 10-10-0 per thousand, the duty 
will be reduced. The amount of this reduction will be equivalent roughly to 
the removal of the second surcharge. It is to this effect that we look to bring 
-a revival of imports. Our calculation is that the combined effect of the slight 
increase in the duty on raw tobacco and a reduction in the duty on the finished 
article will be, after allowing for some decline in imports of raw leaf, to increase 
t>y about 30 lakhs the very reduced revenue which we must otherwise anticipate. 

(b) Silver .—The next item which appears to us to call for special 
consideration is silver. The present basic duty both excise and import is 6 
annas per ounce which, with the surcharge of 25 per cent., gives a total of 7^ 
unnas per ounce. At present the imports of silver have for all practical 
purposes ceased, so that against our budget estimate for the current year of 
25 lakhs we only expect to receive 1 lakh, and there is no reason, if the present 
duty continues, to anticipate more next year. The decline in the import 
of silver is of course primarily due to the lack of purchasing power in the 
Country which has turned India into an exporter of gold instead of an importer 
to the extent of many crores per annum of gold and silver. Therefore in present 
conditions the existence of this high duty can hardly be regarded as having 
u,ny appreciable effect on the normal trade, though it is probably encouraging 
some smuggling, and it is certainly attracting movements of silver through 
any gaps which exist in our land customs regime. Last year I mentioned 
that we were taking steps to deal with this on the Burma frontier, and further 
steps in respect of other places are now under consideration. While this is an 
undesirable condition we think that the time has come on general grounds to 
take account of the fact that if India’s purchasing power for silver were to 
revive the existence of a duty at the present level would not only provide an 
increased incentive to smuggling, but would also act as a serious obstacle to 
legitimate trade. Moreover we must also take into account our general policy 
in this matter. The part which the Indian delegates played in bringing about 
the silver agreement at the World Economic Conference, which has already 
T>een ratified by the Indian Legislature, must be regarded as indicating our 
.desire to co-operate with other countries and especially with the United 
States of America in measures designed to improve its price. Although we 
must reserve our liberty to impose a duty on silver for revenue purposes, 
we must on the other hand recognise that a duty which is so high as to 
^operate as a serious impediment to trade may also be unprofitable from the 
'revenue point of view. Therefore, both as a measure of co-operation with the 
United States of America and other countries interested in silver, and also for 
.the purpose of improving the prospects of our own revenue, we think the 
time has come to make a reduction in the silver duties. 

The only consideration which can weigh with us on the other side is the 
’-effect of any such reduction on local prices. There can be no doubt that the 
existence of our duty throughout the last few years has done something 
to protect the internal price of a commodity which is an important store of 
•value to the poorest classes. We do not wish to disturb this position, but as 
•the facts are to-day we think we can lower the duty without risk of doing so. 
Taking the prices of silver which have been ruling recently in London (about 
19 Id, to 20| d. per standard ounce), the prices in Bombay have been ruling 
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round about Rs. 55 per 100 tolas as against 19 \d. per ounce in London. On 
the basis of a London price of 194c£. we calculate that the parity price in 
Bombay allowing for import duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bombay prices have been keeping 
at a level at least Rs, 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity. The duty 
of 7i annas per ounce is equivalent to Rs. 17-9-3 per 100 tolas. It appears 
therefore that we might reduce the duty by one-third, ix.> by 2\ annas per 
ounce without thereby necessarily affecting the Bombay price at all, for it 
would still be somewhat below the London parity. 

On these considerations we propose to reduce the duty by 2\ annas to 
5 annas per ounce. In order to avoid confusion in the market we propose 
to give immediate effect to this reduction by notification. 

We think it fair to anticipate a small import of silver as a result 
of this reduction, bringing up the receipts from 1 lakh to 5 lakhs. This 
therefore means an increase of 4 lakhs on our estimates. 

28. Other items .—A careful scrutiny of the surcharges on the remaining 
items in the Tariff Schedule has not revealed any other clear case for making 
a change on the ground that a reduction in the duties would mean an increase 
of revenue or indeed would not involve a definite risk of loss of revenue. 
As the need for revenue continues as urgent as ever we propose to leave the 
other surcharges unaltered. This however only covers the revenue side of 
the matter, and there are, as I have already indicated, other possible reactions 
from the continued existence of these high duties which we cannot ignore. 
We propose during the coming year to examine this situation carefully 
from all points of view. In the meanwhile I must make it clear that the 
fact that these surcharges will now be in force for a second year since the 
date fixed for the original emergency programme must not be taken to imply 
that they should be regarded as having become permanently embodied into 
our tariff system. This remark applies not only to those articles on which 
the surcharges remain in force by virtue of separate legislation superimposed 
on the basic tariff schedule, but also to some of those duties where the surcharge 
and basic duties have been consolidated in recently passed or pending 
legislation, such as the Act to give effect to the Ottawa preferences or the 
two Tariff measures which are being dealt with in this Session. An .important 
-case to which these considerations apply is the 25 per cent ad valorem duty 
on British cotton piece-goods as to which my Honourable Colleague the 
Commerce Member will explain the exact position when he proceeds with 
the textile Tariff Bill wltieh is already before the House. 

29. Honourable Members will recollect that last year in the course of the 

6 discussion of the Finance Bill there was some criticism made of 

the existing arrangement under which the actual rate of duty 
leviable could only be ascertained by reference to several different Acts; 
and we appreciated the justice of this criticism. However defensible the 
surcharge form may have been when there was ground to hope that the 
surcharges would soon be remitted, what I have already said implies an 
admission that such a justification has now disappeared, especially as the 
result of the various independent Tariff measures to which I have already 
referred has been to consolidate the charges in respect of a large number 
of items. We had hoped to be able to put through a consolidating 
measure at the beginning of this Session, so that by the time that the 
Finance Bill was presented, any proposals affecting the tariff would be 
intelligible without reference to more than one Act. Unfortunately, this 
has proved impossible not only because of the pressure of other 
legislative business but also because it would have created almost 
insuperable difficulties in draftsmanship if we had had a consolidating measure 
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before the Legislature simultaneously with two important Tariff Amendment 
Bills, which between them involved the amendment of no less than 31 items 
in the Tariff, besides adding 39 new items. We regret this result, and I 
can assure the House that it is our intention to introduce a consolidating 
measure at the earliest possible opportunity. I might perhaps add that so 
far as daily practice is concerned, Customs officers and the public are already 
in possession of a consolidated tariff compiled by the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics and sold for a few annas under the 
title “ Indian Customs Tariff.” 

30. Export duty on hides .—I have dealt so far with the position as 
regards import duties, but I have also a proposal to make in the case of one 
of the export duties, namely, the abolition of the export duty on raw hides 
(not skins). We feel that in this case a portion of our export trade is 
possibly in real danger and that the removal of the export duty may help 
to avert this danger. Though the immediate loss of revenue from the duty 
is put at 5 lakhs, we take the view that its removal may help to encourage 
the export trade, and therefore to provide greater purchasing power for 
imports on which import duties at a higher rate will be collected, so that 
the indirect effects of this proposal may actually be an increase in revenue. 

We consider that there is a very special case for the abolition of this 
particular duty. The export trade in raw hides is at present in a very 
depressed conditon. Statistics of imports of raw hides into Hamburg show 
that whereas imports of hides from sources other than India have fallen off 
by 6 to 7 per cent, between 1931 and 1932, they are still above the 1912 level. 
On the other hand imports of Indian hides have fallen by over 30 per cent, 
between 1931 and 1932 and are now less than a quarter of what they were in 
pre-war days. The very significant decrease in Indian exports cannot 
therefore altogether be accounted for by a general decrease in world demand 
but must also represent to a considerable extent definite loss of trade in 
competition with other sources of supply. During the first half of 1933 there 
was some improvement in shipments to Germany, but the improvement has not 
been maintained and since September there has been a serious deterioration 
in the position even as compared with 1932-33. The duty has been retained 
hitherto as a purely revenue measure. But the revenue involved is now no 
more than a problematical 5 lakhs and we feel that there is little justification 
for its retention, even for revenue purposes, at a time when the export trade 
is in danger of extinction. What I have said applies only to raw hides ; so far 
as the exports of skins is concerned these have shown an encouraging increase 
in the current year, and we do not feel that there is any strong case here for 
the removal of the duty. 

31. Postage and telegraph rates .—There is one other case in which we think 
the time has come to make a tentative experiment in reducing charges in the 
hope of improving the economic position, I refer to Postage and Telegraph 
charges. I have already mentioned how the financial position of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department is, as a result of strenuous efforts, 
moving towards equilibrium, with the result that the deficiency, after meeting 
full charges for interest on capital next year is to be reduced to under 141- 
lakhs. But this improvement is the result of economy in administration and 
we cannot view with equanimity the general decline in the volume of business. 
In the case of telegraph charges in particular it seems clear that with the 
growing competition provided by telephone and air mail facilities the 
telegraph business may be permanently damaged unless something is done to 
cheapen the facilities offered. Similar considerations, though not so clearly* 
apply to Postage rates. Government have therefore decided to test out the 
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possibility of improving the financial prospects of the Department without 
impairing the revenue position by a reorganisation of the rates so as to make 
them more attractive to the users of the Department’s services and to exploit 
the turn in the economic tide. 

The changes proposed are as follows : 

I. Postal .—(a) In the postal tariff we propose to lower the initial weight 
of inland letters from 2| tolas to J a tola coupled with a reduction in the charge 
from 1J anna to one anna. (Applause.) For heavier letters the charges will 
continue to be 1J anna for letters not exceeding 2| tolas, with additional 
1J anna for successive weights of 2\ tolas or fractions. This change 
introduces a lighter unit of weight and will undoubtedly benefit the poor 
citizens and the business community. Allowing for a recovery of 10 per cent 
in traffic we estimate that in the first year this reduction will involve a loss 
in revenue of 27 lakhs, but we have good reasons to hope that in the second 
year this loss will practically disappear, and that thereafter there will be 
a gradually increasing net gain. 

(6) As a second change in postal charges we propose the remission of the 
extra pie per five pice embossed envelope which was imposed in 1931 to recover 
the cost of manufacturing the envelope. This is more of the nature of an 
administrative reform considered necessary on general grounds than a regrading 
of the rate, but it is again a reform which will benefit the ordinary citizen. 
We estimate a loss of revenue of two and a half lakhs from this change. 

(c) Thirdly, as regards Postal rates, we propose a small change in a 
contrary direction, namely, that the initial charge on inland book packets not 
exceeding 5 tolas in weight should be raised from 6 to 9 pies. The "book packet 
method of transmission is undoubtedly being abused, and a change is urgently 
necessary to stop the diversion, with consequent loss of revenue, that is occur¬ 
ring of post card traffic to the book packet category. We estimate a gain 
of a little over 5 lakhs in revenue from this change. 

II. Telegrams .—The last change which we propose is as regards Telegrams. 
Instead of having, as at present, a minimum charge for ordinary telegrams of 
12 annas with a surcharge of one anna for a message of 12 words, we propose to 
introduce a minimum charge for a telegram of 8 words of 9 annas, 
(Applause) while that for an express telegram of the same length will be 
one rupee and two annas. For each additional word in the two classes of 
telegrams the additional charge will be one and two annas respectively. 
We estimate a loss during the first year of 3 lakhs from this change, but 
here also, as in the case of the postal rates, we hope that in the second year 
this loss will disappear, while without making this change we consider that 
there is a prospect of a continuous decline in telegraph receipts. 

These proposals will thus involve a total net loss of about 27*50 lakhs 
in the first year. In present circumstances we should not have felt 
justified in proposing changes involving an immediate loss of revenue 
except for reasons which I shall now explain. In the first place, we believe 
that traffic both in letters and telegrams will increase in consequence, and 
that due to the existence of a considerable amount of idle capacity both 
of equipment and personnel, the increase in traffic can be handled without 
appreciable increase in expenditure. Secondly, we have in view, as I have 
already explained in an earlier passage, the definite possibility of further 
economies which, even if the anticipated improvement in traffic after the 
first year does not materialise, ought to be sufficient to offset the loss of reve¬ 
nue. Lastly, we think it justifiable to adopt an expedient which will obviate 
any loss from these changes being debited to the Budget next year. Since thp 
organisation of the accounts on commercial lines, the annual allocation for 
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depreciation has been very much higher than the amount annually spent on 
renewals so that the balance to the credit of the depreciation fund has been 
mounting rapidly. We propose to review this provision next year and pending 
this review, having regard to the large balance in the fund we consider it 
justifiable during 1934-35 to reduce the contribution to the Depreciation Fund 
from 36* 06 lakhs required under existing rules to 8 * 72 lakhs being the amount 
required for actual renewal and reconstruction of assets. This will save 
27*34 which is about equal to the net amount required for the reorganisation 
of the rates. 

This reduction of the depreciation contribution is avowedly a temporary 
expedient that cannot be repeated. Consequently, the reorganisation of the 
rates must also be regarded, truly and literally, as an experiment designed 
to test out the responsiveness of traffic to rates. If traffic does not respond 
sufficiently or if economies sufficient to bridge the gap between revenue and 
expenditure cannot be found, both Government and this House will have 
definitely to face the necessity for increasing the rates to such an extent as 
may be necessary. 

It is regretted that Government cannot contemplate making a similar 
experiment in the matter of the inland postcard rate. The loss involved 
in reducing it to half an anna is estimated at 56 lakhs after making due 
allowance for increase in traffic, and there are no economies in sight which 
could be expected to cover a loss of this magnitude in the near future. If the 
experiment now being launched in the matter of the letter and telegram 
rates does not belie expectations, and if the anticipated economies become 
available, then the reduction of the post-card rate will no doubt receive the 
consideration that its importance deserves. The re-organisation of the letter 
rate should in any case hasten the day when such action can be contemplated 
because it will enable the department to absorb the dead weight of idle 
capacity which is directly or indirectly responsible for the loss. 

32. Summary of Taxation Proposals in the preceding paragraphs „— 
The proposals which I have mentioned, namely. Sugar Excise net 
revenue 1,40 lakhs, Tobacco duties 30 lakhs, Silver 4 lakhs, less the loss of 
5 lakhs on the abolition of the export duty on raw hides, should produce 
a net improvement in revenue of 1,69 lakhs, which will cover the deficiency 
of 1,53 lakhs and leave us with a small surplus of 16 lakhs. 

This would complete my plan so far as the Central budget is concerned, 
but I have one other important proposal to put forward which can be inde¬ 
pendently considered. 

33. Proposal for Financial Assistance to Bengal , etc. —While our own 
financial position has been maintained in the sound manner which I 
have described, we have to recognise that the financial position in 
India is not merely a question of the Central Government budget, but 
that Provincial finances also clbsely concern us. Hot only does the 
Central Government at present act as the banker to the Provinces, holding 
their balances and providing funds to meet their capital expenditure and 
deficits, but we have also in these days to consider our policy with some 
regard to the various proposals for Federal finance which are such an 
important part of the constitutional plan. I am not suggesting that 
we can in any way anticipate the new constitutional proposals, the form 
of which is still subject to consideration by the British Parliament, nor that 
we can attempt to take upon our shoulders the responsibility for dealing 
with the problems of Provincial Governments. There is however one case 
which has stood out in all the enquiries and proposals as requiring some special 
action, and that is the case of Bengal. The need for some special help to 
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Bengal has been recognised in the White Paper, and the Government of 
India is also prepared to accept a similar conclusion. At the same time if 
any action is to be taken, it is right that something should be done without 
delay, because Bengal has been since 1930 incurring deficits at the rate of 
about 2 crores per annum, and its debt on this account is piling up to figures 
which may become really unmanageable. If we are prepared to take account 
of this, and ask the Central Legislature to support us in raising funds to help 
Bengal, we can also fairly claim to be satisfied that the Bengal Government 
and Legislature are doing all that is possible to help themselves. Everything 
which I have to propose is subject to this condition. 

34. After these preliminary remarks I will come straight to the plan 
which we have to put forward. We propose to ask the Legislature to sanction 
the imposition of an excise duty on Matches and then, if we can strengthen 
our resources in this way, to approve our handing over half the jute export 
duty to the jute-producing provinces, which of course means chiefly Bengal 
(Cheers), but will also include to a smaller extent Bihar and Orissa and 
Assam. 

35. Honourable Members will at once appreciate how a proposal of this 
kind fits in with the general outlook on the position described in my 
introductory remarks. Let me make one or two points to illustrate this. 
In the first place it appears to us quite clear that, whatever the form of the 
new Constitution may be, India in the future will need to take advantage 
of all possible sources of indirect taxation. An excise duty on matches is 
and has always been recognised as an obvious expedient. It would therefore 
be in every way advantageous to have this measure in operation as far as 
possible in advance of the new constitution. 

In the second place the proposal to hand over at least half the jute export 
duty to Bengal and to other jute producing Provinces is included in the White 
Paper plan and this affords us some basis for our present proposal, although 
I must again make it quite clear that the whole of these proposals must be 
regarded as purely of a provisional nature to deal with the immediate situation 
and as in no way creating a permanent arrangement which could be regarded 
as anticipating the final decision of Parliament in this matter. 

3€. I must now explain more precisely the exact nature and effect of these 
proposals. In the first place, according to our estimates, half the export duty 
on jute next year will amount to 1,90 lakhs. After allowing for a small sum of 1 
lakh to cover cost of collection, the balance of 1,89 lakhs if divided in proportion 
to the average rate of production over the past 5 years would give about l s 67 
lakhs to Bengal, about 12lakhs to Bihar and Orissa, and about 9| lakhs to 
Assam. As far as the match excise is concerned we propose to impose this at 
the rate of Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made in British India. 
The collection of the tax is in the first instance to be in the hands of Local 
Governments working as agents for the Government of India, but the separate 
bill which I shall introduce on this subject has been so drafted as to render it 
possible to make other arrangements at a later stage if experience shows this to 
be desirable. 

37. In imposing this duty at the present stage there are two complications 
of which we have to take account. In the first place it is essential to make 
arrangements with the Indian States, as the manufacture of matches can be 
easily shifted, and it would be impossible to work it effectively unless the 
working of the scheme applied to India as a whole. The great majority of the 
States in India have signified their willingness to enter into an agreement 
under which every State in which matches are made, or in which 
they may in future be made will recover a corresponding tax, paying the 
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proceeds into a common pool along with the proceeds of the British-Indian 
*tax ; and the amounts of this pool will be divided on an estimated consumption 
basis between British India and all the States that have entered into this 
agreement. The bill will include power to prohibit imports and this power is 
to be used against matches produced in any State that does not come into 
the agreement. It will of course be open to every State to come into the 
agreement even if it has no manufacture of matches at present and in that 
case it will get a share of the duty on a population basis. This proposed 
agreement with the States is merely intended to cover a provisional period 
pending the introduction of Federation. We cannot prejudice the position 
of retaining an excise duty on matches as a Federal tax, and we must safeguard 
the Indian Government of the future against any arrangement made now being 
held to weaken the position that the Federal Government under the new 
constitution will retain the whole of the proceeds of the match excise. 

The second complication to which I have referred is that with the consent 
of the Government of India the Government of Burma had already two or three 
years ago imposed a consumption duty at the rate of 12 annas per gross of 
boxes on matches manufactured in, or imported into, Burma. This duty 
cannot be allowed to continue side by side with the proposed excise duty, and 
the Burma Government Act imposing the consumption duty is to be repealed. 
We do not, however, think it fair that the Burma Government should thus be 
deprived of the proceeds of a tax which they had been allowed to levy, and 
as the estimated proceeds from the tax at present amount to 18 lakhs per 
annum, we propose as a part of our general plan that this sum should be returned 
to the Burma Government. We estimate that in a full year the total proceeds 
of this excise duty for the whole of India will be 3 crores. Out of this on the 
population basis about 70 lakhs will be distributable among the States, leaving 
2,30 lakhs for British India. It will not however be possible to introduce the 
scheme so as to recover more than 11 months revenue during the first year, 
so that the net revenue for British India according to our budget estimates 
for next year will be onlv about 2,10 lakhs. After deducting 18 lakhs for Burma 
this leaves a balance oi 1,92 lakhs which is only 3 lakhs more than 1,89 lakhs 
to be distributed on account of half the jute export duty. If this 3 lakhs is 
retained by the Central Government the surplus of 16 lakhs to which I referred 
in an earlier passage will be increased to 19 lakhs. 

38. There are just two practical features in our proposals that I 
wish to mention. The customs duties on matches are to be revised so as to 
comprise rates maintaining the existing measure of protection for the Indian 
industry over and above the new excise duty. The proposal for imposing 
this match excise duty is not included in the Finance Bill, but in a separate 
bill which I shall introduce at the earliest opportunity. The bill will pro¬ 
vide for no concession in favour of the so-called " cottage industry ”, which 
really means nothing more than the dipping in chemical mixtures of splints 
made in factories and the pasting of paper wrappers and of strips carrying 
other chemical mixtures on boxes made from veneers made in factories. 
Any such concession would make evasion of the duty and an artificial 
attack on the position of regular match factories materially easy ; and we 
are justified in allowing this consideration to prevail by the fact that the 
Tariff Board, in paragraph 134 of their Report regarding the grant of 
protection to the Match Industry definitely advised against any special 
measures which would have the effect of encouraging match making as a 
“ cottage industry ” because it was not suitable for such operations both 
on economic grounds and because of the dangerously inflammable nature of 
the materials used . 
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The case is different with the sugar excise, where we have to consider 
-an important long established industry outside power-factories, and where 
the risk of evasion is in any case less because the proposed rate, relatively 
to value, is much less onerous than that proposed for matches. With 
•sugar again the danger of an unnatural transfer of production to the States 
is also much less. On both these points, we propose, with the sugar excise* 
to do what we could not do with matches and to follow the precedent of 
the cotton excise ; that is to say, the sugar duty will be confined to factory 
produce, and States which produce sugar in factories will merely be invited 
to impose an equal duty, for their own benefit, on production in their own 
territories. 

39. I must add a few words as to the significance in relation to 
Bengal of the proposal to render it possible to surrender part of the jute 
export duty. I have already stated that it is necessary to stipulate, 
and indeed we feel sure that we shall be supported in this view by 
the Legislature and particularly by those members who represent other 
Provinces, that if this special assistance, out of what are under the 
present constitution Central funds, is to be given, it is fair that we should 
satisfy ourselves that the Government of Bengal is taking every possible 
measure on its own account to restore financial equilibrium. On the 
other hand the present proposal is, as I have already stated in several 
connections, only intended as a provisional proposal. It is not intended 
to be a permanent commitment, nor do we intend to take the line that 
it is to be regarded as a full and final settlement of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment’s financial position. Further enquiries will have to be made before 
any such settlement could be reached, nor can it be reached until the 
constitutional plan is determined by the British Parliament. There are 
several difficult points involved, amongst which I must mention the treatment 
of the debt which has already accrued against Bengal as a result of budget 
deficits which have been incurred since 1930. This debt on their present 
estimates would at the end of the next financial year amount to something 
approaching 7 crores. As regards the other Provinces which will receive assist¬ 
ance, the position in their respect is just as provisional as in respect of Bengal. 
I may say however that we in the Government of India are prepared to recognise 
that there may be some special claim for assistance in the case of Assam, 
while as regards Bihar and Orissa, at least in present circumstances, I do 
not think that any Member of this House will grudge them this small windfall. 

40. Plan for dealing with Earthquake damage .—This brings me to the last 
important item in our financial proposals for this year—our plan for helping 
to finance the measures rendered necessary by the recent earthquake. I have 
already mentioned one feature in this plan, namely that we propose to transfer 
our estimated surplus of 1,29 lakhs in the current year (or whatever the final 
amount of that surplus may be) to a special fund which will be utilised in 
assisting the Provinces, chiefly of course Bihar, which have suffered from 
the recent earthquake. 

41. The problem of reconstruction with which the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa is confronted can conveniently be treated under four main heads. 

(a) Reconstruction of Provincial Government buildings , etc .—There is 
first the reconstruction of Government property, chiefly buildings, though 
there has been some damage to canals. On such rough estimates as it has 
yet been possible to prepare, the cost of repairing this damage may be put at 
about 1 crore. Our proposal is that the Government of India should, as 
Capital expenditure on its own account, provide half the cost of reconstructing 
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and repairing their damaged property, and should make a loan to the 
Provincial Government of the remaining half through the Provincial Loans 
Fund. 

(b) Financial help to local Authorities .—Secondly, ^ there is the very 
extensive damage to the property of local bodies in Bihar, their roads and 
bridges, their schools, hospitals and dispensaries and so on, including the 
damage to what are known as aided schools, established through the bene¬ 
volence of private individuals. A very rough estimate of the cost of repairing 
the damage is a rather over one crore. The resources at the disposal ot 
these local bodies are entirely inadequate to cope with a disaster of this 
magnitude. Such help as they may be able to render will necessarily be 
very restricted. It would not be possible to assist them by means of 
loans requiring repayment, even if interest charges were made very low or 
remitted altogether, without crippling their activities for the future. In 
short, as they have lost for the time being the main sources of their income, 
it will be necessary to place them in funds with which to carry out their normal 
responsibilities until their income has recovered. For all these purposes 
we propose to make a free grant from central resources, that is to say, from 
the special fund already mentioned which is to be formed out of this year’s 
surplus. It may not be possible to undertake and complete all the necessary 
rebuilding before the end of 1934-35 since it may not be until after the next 
monsoon that accurate knowledge will be available of the extent to which 
the drainage of the country has altered and foundations for buildings and 
bridges are secure. We are therefore providing in next year’s estimates 
for expenditure of only 75 lakhs on this account, but I can assure the House 
that if it is found that more than tins can be advantageously spent we shall 
have no hesitation in providing the additional sum required. 

(c) Assistance to private individuals .—Thirdly, there is the question 
of assisting private individuals to rebuild their houses and shops. To many 
of the poorest sufferers from the earthquake their small dwellings and shops 
must have been their sole asset; they have no cash which they can use, or 
credit which they can pledge, for restoring them, and it would be useless- 
in most cases to proffer them assistance by means of loans on however 
favourable terms. It seems to us that this part of the problem must 
primarily be dealt with by means of free grants, and that these grants are 
eminently an object on which the Viceroy’s and other Relief Funds should 
be expended, so far as they are not needed for immediate relief. The field 
is a very -wide one but I am confident that the public, both here and in Great 
Britain, will respond most generously now that they know the magnitude* 
of the need. 

There is, however, another very wide class who, though they have not 
lost their all through the earthquake and would not be fit or even willing 
recipients of charity, are urgently in need of assistance to rebuild their house 
property, and to whom this assistance can most suitably be afforded by mean® 
of loans. We have been very actively discussing* with the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa the plan for the grant of such loans and I had 
hoped to be in a position today to announce at any rate the main outlines 
of the scheme, but there are still some points to be settled. If it is in any 
way possible, I will give further information to the House at a later stage 
of our budget discussions. At the moment all I can say is that we have 
every intention of making available to the Provincial Government, on terms 
that will not be onerous to them, or to those who are ultimately to receive 
the advances, whatever sum may be found to be needed for this purposes 
I will not at present venture to give an estimate of what that sum may be, ' 
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( d) Agricultural 'problems .—Fourthly, there is the agricultural problem. 
It is known that there has been damage to agricultural land over wide areas 
in the north of Bihar due to the deposit of sand. The extent and severity 
of this damage, what measures can be taken to rectify it, and what the cost 
of those measures will be, cannot be known until a fairly detailed survey of 
the affected area has been made, and at present the flooded condition of a 
great part of the area makes such a survey difficult, though the Provincial 
Government have already taken steps to initiate it. I cannot therefore at 
the moment say in exactly what form our assistance will be given. All I 
can say is that we consider that the balance held by the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment in their Famine Belief Fund can be properly regarded as available for 
this purpose, and beyond that we propose to assure the Provincial Government 
of our financial support in any further action that may subsequently be decided 
upon. 

42. I have dealt so far with the problems of permanent reconstruction. 
The principal necessities for immediate relief have been and are being met,, 
energetically by the Provincial Government out oi money which has been 
made available from the Viceroy’s and other relief funds; but there is one 
way in which we propose to contribute towards immediate relief from central 
revenues. Seven of the sugar factories in North Bihar have been destroyed 
and two more have been very seriously damaged, with the result that cane 
growers in this area have been deprived of a market for about fifteen million 
maunds of cane. It is hoped to make arrangements for transferring the 
bulk of this cane with the necessary expedition to factories in the south of 
Bihar or the east of the United Provinces, and the Railways concerned are 
prepared to carry it at very low concessionary rates of freight. But some 
portion at any rate of the cane cannot be dealt with in this way, and the 
Provincial Government are therefore providing country mills and other 
equipment in order to convert it into gur. We have informed them that 
we are prepared to bear the whole cost of this measure from central revenues ; 
it will probably not exceed 5 lakhs. 

43. I may sum up our proposals and their effect on our financial estimates 
as follows. We are undertaking to bear the whole cost of restoring the 
property and finances of the local bodies, which we put for the present at 
something over a crore, and! the whole cost of the special measures for dealing 
with the cane crop, which we put at about five lakhs. We propose to meet 
this expenditure from the special fund to which this year’s surplus, now 
estimated at 1,29 lakhs, will be transferred ; and we expect to spend 75 lakhs 
from this fund up to the end of 1934-35. We are also undertaking to bear 
half the cost of restoring the Provincial Government’s own buildings and 
other public works; this, on present estimates, we expect to cost us about 
fifty lakhs, which we mean to provide from funds raised on loan, and have 
allowed for in next year’s ways and means estimates. 

In addition we are undertaking the liability for the cost of any measures 
of assistance to agriculturists that may be decided upon, to the extent that 
it cannot be met from the Provincial Government’s Famine Relief Fund, 
and we are undertaking to advance whatever capital may be required for 
financing rebuilding advances to those persons whose position does not warrant 
assistance in the form of charitable grants, on terms which will lay no undue 
burden on the persons concerned or on the Provincial Government. I cannot 
as yet indicate what the final cost, if any, of these loan measures will be 
to Central revenues, or how we shall propose to meet it. For the present, 
so far as the ways and means position is concerned, we are assuming in our 
estimates a capital outlay of two and three quarter crores on loan measures > 
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and on the capital grant for restoration of the Provincial Government’s 
property next year ; so that with the 75 lakhs provided from the special fund, 
our estimates include three and a half crores for relief in one way or another 
in Bihar. If more is needed before the end of 1934-35, it will be provided. 
We trust that these proposals will be regarded not only as adequate, but 
generous. The fact that we can make them without serious embarrassment 
is an illustration of the value of maintaining a sound financial policy. 

44. Ways and Means .—As indicated in an earlier passage of my speech 
we have succeeded in maintaining throughout the year the improvement in 
our credit both in England and in India, with the result that we have again 
been able to fund a much larger amount of our loan commitments than what I 
indicated in my budget speech last year. We have also been able to remit 
more than we anticipated, thereby further strengthening our currency reserves. 

45. I will deal first with the latter. Honourable Members will realise 
that there is always a difficulty in presenting in the budget speech an accurate 
forecast of the total remittances, not only because it has to be based on 
estimates worked out some weeks earlier, but also because the budget 
is introduced at a time of the year when seasonal activities in remittance 
are at their height and transactions may be running into millions a week. 
The difficulty has been increased in the current year by the develop¬ 
ments in the last few weeks in the currency policy of the United States of 
America. One side of that policy has been still further to increase the dollar 
price of gold. This has been followed by a similar increase in its sterling 
price, with the result that gold exports have again been stimulated from 
India. Simultaneously, there has been in the last month some rise in the 
price of our export commodities, the price of cotton in particular having 
risen materially in Bombay, and this has further strengthened exchange. 
Thus though our estimates are based on the assumption that in the current 
year we will be able to purchase £37 * 46 millions, that figure may be materially 
exceeded. We have also assumed that no expansion or contraction of currency 
will be required during the current year. On these assumptions we will be 
able to continue the process hitherto followed this year of utilising the whole 
of the surplus of our remittances to England in strengthening our external 
currency reserves*. The actual process has been the addition of sterling 
securities to the Gold Standard Reserve which has enabled us to transfer gold 
from that to the Paper Currency Reserve and against that cancel ad hoc 
securities. On these estimates we should be able in the current year to replace 
rupee securities with external assets in the Paper Currency Reserve to the 
extent of 17,73 lakhs, which means that we should close the year with our 
note issue covered by external assets to the extent of about 60 per cent, if 
gold is taken at its statutory value, or of 75 per cent, if it is valued at its 
present market price. * 

46. Loans .—In my last budget speech I estimated that we could effect a 
further reduction of 8 crores in our outstanding of treasury bills ; that on the 
assumption that we converted 30 crores of our outstanding loans, we would 
only require to borrow 4 crores in India ; and that in order to repay the £7 
million loan we should require to raise only £6 millions or 8 crores in London. 
I pointed out, however, that these figures were merely illustrative, and that 
our policy must, as always, be regulated by the necessity of seizing every 
opportunity of consolidating and improving our credit position. In fact we 
have been able very considerably to improve upon the estimate. As I have 
already stated, we expect by the end of the year to have replaced 17,73 la khs 
of treasury bills in the Paper Currency Reserve by sterling securities. On the . 
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other hand our increased sterling remittance, which naturally meant that we 
had to raise rupees to pay for it, has resulted in our increasing instead of 
decreasing the amount “of treasury bills held by the public in India. Instead 
of a reduction of 8 crores we contemplate an increase of 3,91 lakhs to 30 crores. 
We consider this a reasonable amount, which, so far from being embarrassing, 
is rather a convenience both to us and to the market—to us because we are able 
to borrow in this way at a very much cheaper rate than on funded loans, and 
to the market because they have now made the Government treasury bill a 
part of their financial machinery. The market has come to rely upon this as a 
convenient method for the investment of short-term money, and a floating 
stock of about 30 crores is by no means excessive for its requirements at a 
time like this. 

47. The revenue benefit to Government from maintaining a reasonable 
volume of treasury bills is not merely due to the lower interest rate but also to 
the fact that this makes it possible to economise materially in our cash balances, 
by enabling us to avoid seasonal fluctuations which are inevitable if we have to 
depend entirely on our revenue receipts or on regular loans floated periodically 
for large amounts. In pursuance of this policy we have supplemented treasury 
bills by borrowing of ways and means advances from the Imperial Bank 
throughout the year. In accordance with our usual practice, which is to use 
these ways and means advances merely to assist the money market by avoiding 
too rapid fluctuations in our treasury bills issues, we are budgeting for the entire 
extinction of the ways and means advances outstanding at the close of the year. 

48. Discharge of 'permanent debt .—The details of the permanent debt 
discharged in India and in England during the current year are given below : 


INDIA (in lakhs of rupees) 


4 per cent. 1916-17 ...... 

9,86 

4J per cent. 1934 . 

12,98 

5 per cent. Bonds 1933 . 

4,22 

5 per cent. War Loan 1929-47 .... 

4,02 

6 per cent. Bonds 1933-36 . 

8,89 

Other loans .. 

2,57 


42,54 

ENGLAND (millions of pound sterling). 


6 per cent. 1933-35 . 

2*62 

6 per cent. 1933-34 . 

9-96 

Other loans . 

1-58 


14-16 


In Tndia we discharged 42,54 lakhs including the balance of the 5 per 
cent. 1929-47 loan and approximately 10 crores of the 4 percent, conversion 
loan 1916-17. In England we paid off the balance of the 6 per cent. Bonds 
1933-35 and also paid off in their entirety the 10 millions 6 per cent. Bonds 
J.933-34. As against these repayments we floated one loan in India and 
two in England. The loan floated in India was the 3$ per cent. 1947-50 which 
brought us in 30,82 lakhs, while in England we floated two loans—the 4 per 
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cent, stock 1948-53 for 11*7 millions and 3| per cent, stock 1954-59 for £10 
millions—of the latter we realised 6*85 millions during the current year and 
we will receive the balance of 2* 85 in the year for which we are budgeting. 

49. Our general programme has again been helped by exceptionally 
large receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings Bank deposits. 
Though we reduced the rate of interest on the latter from 3 to per cent, 
in the summer, and though we effected a further reduction in the rate on the 
former, the amount which we received in this way came to 16,90 lakhs as 
against the budget estimate of 8,40. The recent figures of receipts less 
withdrawals under these two heads are remarkable. 


Year. 


1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 


(In erores of rupees ) 



P. O. 

P. 0. Savings 

Total. 

Cash 

Bank 


Certificates. 

deposits. 

3-42 

1-60 

1 82 

5-34 

2-70 

2-64 

3*33 

3 43 

—•10 

7-32 

6-16 

1-17 

16-26 

11-06 

5-20 

16-90 

7-80 

&-10 


They indicate that a large amount of funds is available for investment, possibly 
partly the proceeds of private gold realisations. 

In another part of my speech I have invited attention to certain problems 
connected with the increase in the outstandings under the bead of Post Office 
Cash Certificates. 


50. Capital Expenditure , Railways .—Railway capital outlay for the 
current year is again less than the budget, amounting to 45 lakhs as compared 
with the budget estimate of 3,30 lakhs. The net effect on the ways and 
means position of the Railways is 2,55 lakhs more favourable. 7,78 lakhs 
had to be withdrawn from the Depreciation t Fund balance to make up full 
interest charges, 6 erores for ordinary expenditure on renewals and 9 lakhs 
for loans to branch line companies, and as the credits to the Fund were 13,60 
the net result in 1933-34 was a reduction of 27 lakhs, as against an addition 
of 3 lakhs anticipated in the budget, leaving a balance at the end of the year 
11,79 lakhs as against 12,06 on the 1st April 1933. 

51. Propincicki drawings .—Provincial drawings for the current year 
were slightly less than those estimated in the budget, i.e., 4 erores as against 
4*37. To a‘ certain extent this is due to the reduction in the rates of interest 
charged to provincial Governments on their borrowings from the Provincial 
Loans Fund made possible by our successful conversion operations. Un¬ 
fortunately, though the position in the provinces as a whole was better than 
anticipated, others, particularly Bengal, afford particular problems which 
I have dealt with elsewhere. 

52. Next Tear, 1934-35 .—I am dealing, in a later passage of my speech, 
more generally with our policy of capital expenditure and the possibility 
of its extension. For the purposes of our estimates, however, we have 
proceeded on the same lines as last year, though a less rigid policy is being 
followed by the Railways. We are budgeting for 4,68 lakhs as Railway capital 
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outlay. We are also allowing 6,25 to the provinces as compared with 4 crores 
during the current year. 2,75 lakhs of this will represent our estimate for 
the capital funds required in the course of nest year for expenditure on the 
restoration of earthquake damage. 

53. Borrowing programmes 1934-35.—With, this low capital programme we 
are obviously in a very strong position. We have already dealt with all the 
loaqs the maturity dates of which afford us an opportunity of converting them. 
The only securities actually maturing for repayment next year are the 4J per 
cent. Bonds of which 12,98 lakhs have already been converted during the 
current year, leaving a balance of 13,00. In England there is nothing. If we 
alio wfor receipts of 11,50 lakhs from the Post Office Cash Certificates and Savings 
Bank deposits as against 16,90 during the current year, this will mean that 
after taking into account the 2 * 85 million balance of the 3£ per cent, sterling loan 
which has still to be paid up, we will not require to float any regular loan either 
in India or in England. I must, however, in this connection make the usual 
reservation. These figures merely indicate our obligatory position. We have 
two large loans which we have the option to repay in London in 1935 and 1936 
amounting to £29 millions or nearly 40 crores. We have also the 4 per cent, 
loan 1934-37 in India amounting to 19,54 lakhs, the 5 per cent. 1935 Bonds 
amounting to 11,43 and the 6| per cent. Treasury Bonds also payable in that 
year amounting to slightly over 16 crores which it may be possible to convert 
if conditions are favourable. In addition, even though we have now reached a 
very strong position as regards our sterling reserves, we must neglect no 
opportunity of further fortifying them if conditions are favourable. This 
may entail the further replacement of rupee Treasury bills in the Paper 
Currency Reserve by sterling securities and a corresponding increase in our 
borrowings from the public. 

As regards Treasury Bills held by the public, we consider that no reduction 
in their outstanding below 30 crores should be budgeted for next year for the 
reasons which I have already indicated. In present circumstances we consider 
this a convenient and reasonable figure. 

54. Home charges .—In the early part of the year exchange was very 
steady, enabling us to effect substantial remittances. In the third quarter of 
October to December there was a falling off owing partly to the seasonal demand 
for money being later than usual, and partly to a temporary falling off in the 
exports of gold coinciding with speculation on the occasion of the discussion 
of the currency clauses in the Reserve Bank Bill. The passing of that Bill 
through the Assembly, however, coupled with the increase in the price of gold 
and of cotton to which I have already alluded, has changed the aspect in the 
last month, and we are now buying sterling on a large scale. As already 
explained, we have, for budgetary purposes, shown a figure of £37*46 millions 
of which we had already received up to February 20th over £36 millions 
as against our budget estimate for the whole year of £21 millions. We have, 
as I said, devoted the balance to a further strengthening of our currency 
reserves. In addition, we received 3 • 81 millions from the sale of silver. For 
next year we estimate that we will have to purchase 26*7 millions to fit in 
with the programme indicated above. 

55. The position which I have thus explained is summarised in the 
following table, but if the actual figure of sterling purchases is higher than 
the present estimate the excess will, unless it is used to expand currency, be 
shown in the accounts as an increase in the outstanding of treasury bills held 
t>y the public in India with a corresponding reduction of the outstanding 
of treasury bills in the Paper Currency Reserve. 
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Ways and Means Statement . 

(In lakhs of rupees,) 



Budget, 1933-34. 

BeviSed, 1933-34. 

Budget, 1934-35. 

— 

India. 

England. 

Total. 

India. 

England. 

Total. 

India. 

England. 

Total. 


1 

~ 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Opening Balance . 

11,73 

17,85 

29,58 

14,59 

13,19 

27,78 

13,44 

7,10 

20,54 

Excess of Bevenue 

35,82 

- 35,57 

25 

32,56 

— 32,56 


32,96 

—32,77 

19 

oyer Expenditure. 


55,55 


3,80 

3,80 

New Loan 

12,00 

8,00 

20,00 

30,82 

24,73 

.. 

Post Office Cash 
Certificate (Net). 
Post Office Savings 

5,00 

5,00 

7,80 

7,80 

5,50 

•• 

5,50 



3,40 


3,40 

0,10 

,, 

9,10 

6,00 

.. 

6,00 

Bank Deposits 

(Net). 



5,99 







Other Unfunded Debt 

4,80 

16 

4,96 

5,40 

15 

5,55 

17 

6,16 

(Net). 




89 


Discount Sinking 

75 


75 

—1,13 


—1,13 


89 

Blind. 

Eeduetion or Avoid- 

6,88 


6,88 

3,00 


3,00 

3,00 


3,00 

ance of Debt. 



—35 



Bail way Depreciation 
Bund. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

3 


3 

—27 


—27 


—35 

39 


39 

36 


36 




Depreciation Bund. 
Defence Beserve 

—62 


— 62 

9 


9 

—50 


—50 

Bund. 

Cash Balance Invest- 




46 


46 




ment Account. 

Cash Certificate 

1,35 


1,35 

70 


70 

1,10 


1,10 

Bonus Bund. 





1,31 


Other Deposits and 

—48 

—1 

—49 

—1,27 

81 

—46 

—3 

1,28 

Advances (Net). 









Total 

69,32 

—27,42 

41,90 

87,62 

—6,87 

80,75 

55,90 

—28,83 

27,07 

GBAND TOTAL . 

81,05 

—9,57 

71,48 

1,02,21 

6,32 

1,08,53 

69,34 

—21,73 

47,01 

Capital Outlay— 







2,96 

1,72 


Eailways 

2,00 

1,30 

3,30 

—75 

1,20 

45 

4,68 

Posts and Tele¬ 

16 

16 

16 

• • 

16 

40 

40 

graphs. 

Civil . 

46 

1 

47 

53 

1 

54 

83 

1 

84 

Commutation of Pen¬ 

61 

.. 

Cl 

85 

., 

; 85 

49 

.. 

49 

sions. 

Gratuities to re¬ 

—I 


—1 

3 


3 

—3 


—3 

trenched personnel. 
Discharge of Per¬ 

28,95 

8,14 

37,09 

42,54 

18,88 

61,42 

13,24 

3,00 

16,24 

manent Debt. 
Discharge of Treasury 










Bills— 

Public (Net) 

8,00 


i 8,00 

—3,91 


—3,91 




P. C. B. (Net) 


17,73 

.. 

17,73 


.. 

m 0 

Sinking Bund Invest¬ 

; * 

,. 

., 

-1,45 

.. 

—1,45 

, . 

.. 

* , 

ment Account. 

Gain or loss on sale, 




7,89 


5 


5 

7,89 

etc., of assets of 









the Paper Currency 
Beserve. 

Loans to public (Net) 

—19 


—19 

28 


28 

1,49 


1,49 

Sale of silver (Be- 

50 

—50 

,, 

5,08 

— 5,08 

.. 


.. 

mittance Account). 









Iraq drawing . 

80 

—80 

,. 

76 

—76 

,. 

73 

—73 


Home Bemittances . 

28,00 

—28,00 


50,00 

—31,75 

—50,00 

.. 

35,60 

—35,60 

» • 

Transfers through the 

—50 

50 

., 

31,75 

.. 

.. 

.. 


Gold Standard 

Beserve and the 










Paper Currency 

Beserve. 





\ 





Provincial require¬ 

1,15 

3,22 

4,37 

78 

3,22 

4,00 

3,09 

3,16 

6,25 

ments. 






Total 

69,93 

—16,13 

53,80 

88,77 

—78 

S7,99 

58,85 

| —28,44 

30,41 

Closing Balance , 

11,12 

6,56 

17,68 

13,44 

7,10 

20,54 

10,49 

| 6,71 

17,20 

GBAND TOTAL . j 

81,05 

—9,57 

71,48 

1,02,21 

6,32 

1,08,53 

69,34 


47,61 
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Economic prospects, 

56. My speech has been mainly concerned—as a Budget speech must be— 
with the public finances of India, and the measures which I have described or 
proposed have been concerned with the object of maintaining public finances 
in a sound condition. 

57. But in order to form a proper judgment on the public financial policy 
of a particular country it is necessary to cast one’s vision wider, and to take 
account not only of the relations between that country and the rest of the 
world, but also of the reactions of its financial policy on the general well¬ 
being of its people. We must, in short, recognise on the one hand that 
financial policy is only a means to an end—the general prosperity of the 
country—and on the other hand that no country can today shape its destiny 
independently of the rest* of the world. The former consideration is very 
present in the minds of our critics ; the latter often tends to be forgotten. I 
wish to say something on both. 

58. It has been a charge frequently made in this Assembly against 
the Government of India—and I have little doubt that it will be a 
charge repeated in the present Budget debates—that we have thought 
too much of theoretical financial principles, and too little of the 
conditions of the country; or again that when other governments have 
set themselves to constructive economic planning, we have drifted 
and done nothing. I should be the first to admit that there is room for 
honest difference of opinion on these matters, and the only aspect of such 
charges which I should resent is that we have been drifting in the matter. 
Whatever we have done has been done as a matter of deliberate policy 
decided after much thought. If one looks round the world to-day, it is quite 
clear that among the various countries there are different schools of thought. 
The recent crisis has created such irrational reactions that old theories of 
financial principles are being in many places questioned. It is an interesting 
study to analyse the budgetary policies of various countries and the effects 
which these have had. Thus one finds certain countries that are deliberately 
incurring heavy budget deficits either as an inflationary measure designed to- 
create employment or because they do not feel that the economic condition 
of the country can stand further taxation. There are other countries 
which consciously incurred deficits during the first years of the crisis, in 
accordance with what one may describe as a 4 fat and lean years’ principle, 
but which now, after having experienced the adverse influence of continuing 
deficits on Government credit, are making strong efforts to restore a balanced 
budget. Lastly there are the countries which have never departed from their 
observance of the old fashioned principles of sound finance. This has been 
generally characteristic of the countries comprised within the British Empire, 
and among them India has been a notable example. 

59. Now there are two observations which I have to make on this 
comparison. The first is that whatever the difference in policy between various 
countries, increases of taxation and drastic retrenchment, including cuts in 
Government officials’ pay, have been practically universal features ; so 
that in no country is the picture a rosy one. My second observation is 
much more important. Whereas those countries which have preserved a 
balanced position know where they are and have faced their troubles 
as they have arisen, those that are piling up deficits and public debt 
are evading their difficulties ahd postponing them till the future. They are 
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relieving the taxpayers of to-day in the hope that the taxpayers of to-morrow 
will be able to bear the burden, for one thing is certain that the burden has 
ultimately to be borne in some form or other by the people of the country. 
Even if a Government repudiates its liabilities the people of the country have 
to bear the burden, and in that case it is those who have trusted the government 
and lent it money and not the general body of taxpayers that must pay. Now 
it is obviously impossible for me at the close of a long Budget speech to attempt 
a full examination of all the issues that are involved in this subject. I will only 
state that we firmly believe that the best policy for India has been to preserve 
the traditions of sound finance and that by doing so we are helping to create 
the safest conditions in which her traders and manufacturers can do their 
business. We believe that it is better to face economic troubles when they 
come and that revenue and expenditure should be adjusted to meet the need 
rather than that the need should be hidden and disguised. We believe that 
that is the best course for the present and still more with a view to the future. 
And in this latter respect I would remind the House that we who are carrying 
on the Government of India to-day, have a special responsibility, for we expect 
to be succeeded in the near future by an Indian Government under the new 
Constitution. It would have been a poor service to India on our part to 
shirk our troubles and leave their accumulated weight to handicap the first 
years of the new Government. 

60. I believe that the country as a whole supports us in our adherence 
to these principles and certainly the attitude of this Assembly in the 
past 3 years—which I gratefully acknowledge—encourages us in this belief. 
But to any who may entertain doubts in the matter I recommend a careful 
study of what is happening in other countries. We are often advised, for 
example, to look to Japan as a model, and indeed we recognise that we have 
much to learn from that remarkable nation. But I wonder if there is a single 
member of this House who would wish us to follow their financial policy. 
According to recent press telegrams in order to make up the deficit on the 
current year, it has been decided to raise 881 million yen by loans. That 
means the equivalent of nearly 120 crores of rupees at par, and even at the 
present rate of exchange about 70 crores. Last year they had a deficit covered 
by loans of over 1,000 million yen. Would India like to face accretions to 
her public debt on this scale % 

61. But assuming that we have public support in this respect, there 
is the further charge that we have done nothing in the way of a 
constructive economic plan to offset the effects of the present depres¬ 
sion. As to this, before discussing the possibilities of an economic plan, 
let me repeat once more that we believe that the maintenance of a sound 
position as regards public finance and currency is the contribution which a 
Government ought primarily to make towards economic recovery, for, unless 
the country is prepared to support the Government in a complete control of 
economic activities in supersession of private enterprise, its primary 
duty is to create conditions in which private enterprise can operate with 
security. We hope by our own financial policy to be able to preserve 
conditions of cheap money which will in themselves be an encouragement 
to commercial and industrial enterprise. We hope also thereby to preserve 
stability of currency without which international trade cannot flourish. 
And lastly we hope to be able thereby to sustain our power to finance 
capital expenditure on sound projects by the various Government authori¬ 
ties in India, as to which I shall have more to say later. It is im portant 
to bear these overriding considerations in mind, when the question 
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of a so-called economic plan is brought up. As to this* in the past 
Honourable Members used to ask us to look to Russia as a model. To-day 
the example generally quoted is that of the United States. Wow though the 
methods in both cases are very different, there is this similarity that in each 
case it has been proved necessary to create departments of Government 
exercising large powers of control over every phase of industrial, commercial 
and agricultural activity of the country. The machinery of the Government of 
India is not adapted to such a purpose, nor do I believe for a moment that the 
country would tolerate such a measure of control. But quite apart from that 
the real practical question is—has any necessity for such drastic measures 
arisen in India ? I doubt whether many people in India appreciate how 
serious the situation was in the United States of America. President 
Roosevelt’s plan has been accepted because of the desperate need which 
existed for drastic action. The whole machinery of banking and industry 
was in danger of breaking down. Since 1929 more than 6,000 banks had 
failed involving deposits of five thousand million dollars—many more were 
carrying on and are still carrying on on a restricted basis. From 1929 to the 
spring of 1933 the numbers employed in factories fell by a half, the total 
wages by two-thirds and the wage per employee by 30 per cent. In March 1933, 
21 million persons out of a total population of 120 million were living on public 
relief—many more were unemployed and living on savings and charity. And 
that was the state of affairs after the previous government had made desperate 
attempts and pledged hundreds of million dollars of public credit to stem the 
fall in prices and produce a so-called economic plan. In India we have no 
situation comparable to this. 

62r But even if there is no occasion in India for such drastic measures, 
it certainly does not follow that Government should not have a definite 
policy, or that its duty is not at every point to assist the economic 
well-being of the country. We have had such a poiicy. Our position has had 
its special difficulties in otl er ways, for we have had to take into account not 
only the economic but the constitutional position. As I have already shown 
when the crisis first came upon us, our credit was severely strained and the debt 
position was such as to give cause for anxiety. This was the result partly of 
past commitments, partly of the fall in our export trade, and partly of 
constitutional uncertainty which affected the confidence of many investors 
in Government of India securities and holders of property in India. It was 
the first task of Government to safeguard and restore the position as regards 
credit and revenue resources, not only for the ordinary and obvious reasons, 
but also for special reasons connected with the constitutional position such as 
the setting up of a Reserve Bank. We may suiely claim that the improve¬ 
ments which I have already described represent a substantial achievement 
in this direction. But that of course is not the whole of our task. While 
the position thus created must be preserved, we must also consider whether 
on the foundations thus strengthened we can construct an economic policy 
to improve conditions in India. 

63. That has had the constant attention of Government, not merely as 
an emergency measure in the present crisis, and it is worth while to attempt 
some review of the results. In the first place it is fair to claim that as a result 
of Government’s industrial policy, this period of world depression, when, to 
take only one instance, the steel production in the United States fell at one 
time to 10 per cent, of its capacity, has actually been a period of industrial 
expansion in India. Speaking in a recent debate in the Assembly, I gave some 
illustrations of this from the main industries. Taking the index figure of 
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industrial activity in the year 1928 as 100,1 pointed out that as regards textiles* 
for the first ten months of 1933, while the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America and France all showed falls ranging up to 25 per cent., India showed 
in the same period an increase of 41 per cent., as compared with an increase of 
34 per .cent, in Japan. Also taking steel production as another illustration, 
while the United States in 1933 showed a reduction of 54 per cent, and France 
and the United Kingdom reductions of 30 and 20 per cent, respectively, India 
showed an increase of 75 per cent, as compared with an increase of 55 per cent* 
in Japan. 

64. At the same time other industries have been growing remarkably. 
The sugar industry is a case in point. By 1935 it is estimated that we shall 
produce in India the whole of the white sugar which used bo be imported 
from Java, and indeed, as I have already said, there is now a danger 
of this process going too fast and too far. Let me quote yet 
another interesting example. The consumption of cement in India has 
increased from 387,932 tons in 1924 (Indian production 263,746 tons, 
imports 124,186 tons) to 689,515 tons in 1933 (Indian production 625,860- 
tons, imports 63,655 tons). At the same time there is no doubt that in the 
last two years, partly aided by the high level of our revenue duties, there haa 
been a general and marked development of minor industries in India. The 
Indian Stores Department, which is constantly encouraging this development, 
though its work does not receive the recognition which it deserves, can give 
interesting illustrations of this. Thus they report, that marked developments 
are now going on in Indian industries manufacturing a wide range of articles 
such as electric lamps, and all kinds of electrical appliances, rubber tyres, 
water-softening plant, cooking stoves, asbestos cement products, paints and 
enamels—to mention only a few instances, while" in recent years there have 
been well-known developments in the Indian manufacture of railway rolling 
stock, bridge work and heavy structures in the case of which India is 
now able to manufacture all her requirements. Apart from these actual 
developments many new projects for the establishment of important factories 
are now under consideration. 

65. Now all this is in accord with a policy deliberately adopted by 
Government—the essential idea being that, if the standard of living is to be 
raised for the increasing population of India, industrial employment must be 
expanded to supplement the agricultural opportunities of the country. 

But, it will be said, “ industrial development is only a small thing for 
India compared with the conditions of the ^agricultural masses. Their well¬ 
being is of overwhelming importance and they are being reduced to dire 
straits by the present low level of prices.” If by such criticisms it is meant 
that the Government of India has ignored agricultural development, that 
charge surely will not stand examination, for the irrigation projects of India 
have been an example to the world, and are on a scale which makes projects 
in other countries shrink into insignificance. But if it is meant that the very 
magnitude of these projects, and the increase which they have brought about 
in productive capacity, set up a need for Government to give guidance as 
to the utilisation of that capacity and the disposal of the products, or again 
if it is meant that industrial development may react unfavourably on 
agriculture if it restricts unduly India’s purchases of manufactured goods 
from other countries on which she has relied as customers for her own 
agricultural exports, or lastly if it is meant that the recent fall in prices has 
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given rise to other problems of special difficulty in regard to the agricultural 
masses, then such criticisms point to matters which deserve serious considera¬ 
tion. They certainly have been receiving that consideration from 
Government. 

66. The question of the present condition of the agricultural masses of 
India has been so much discussed that I do not wish to enlarge upon it at 
great length. Yet there is so much confused thought about it that I must 
say something. 

There is one thing on which all sides would agree, and that is that the 
paramount need is to raise the level of prices of agricultural commodities ; 
and starting from this position there are many who argue that we should 
restore prosperity to India if we raised the level of rupee prices by the mere 
dodge of reducing the value of the rupee. We cannot believe that this would 
achieve its object. It would, of course, if the prices of all goods responded, 
reduce the burden of the fixed money charges which the cultivators have 
to pay—taxes, interest and rent. But it would do nothing to solve what is 
really one of the main maladjustments to-day, namely, that the prices of 
primary agricultural products have fallen much more than the prices of the 
things which the agricultural producer has to buy. Nor could the mere raising 
of rupee prices do anything to stimulate the demand for Indian produce in 
foreign markets, and this export demand, although it is only a percentage of the 
whole, represents the margin which makes all the difference to India’s 
prosperity. Moreover a great danger lies in the reaction which might come 
from such a course ; for if, for example, the rupee prices for a product like jute 
were raised by a depreciation of the rupee, there might be a great stimulation 
of the cultivation of jute; but there would be no increase in what our export 
markets could absorb. This might lead to a serious crisis. One cannot dodge 
the realities of the situation in this way. There are some illuminating remarks 
on the effects of monetary manipulation and the depreciation of the dollar 
on agricultural interests in the annual report of the United States Ministry for 
Agriculture issued last December : 

“ It raises the prices of export of speculative commodities, such as wheat, 
cotton, and corn, much more than it does the prices of milk, hogs, beef, cattle, 
poultry, ancl other non-speculative commodities sold mainly in the domestic 

market. Moreover, it also raises the prices of the things the farmers buy. 

By itself monetary action does nothing to change a maladjusted situation for 
the better. Indeed, it may tend to prevent a favourable change by temporarily 

hiding the need. Inflation is not a cure-all.There are certain 

fundamental factors which must be handled otherwise. To control these 
factors in the world of to-day, with its multitude of trade barriers, requires for 
the time a production control which is obnoxious to every class in our society/’ 

67. It is a remarkable fact and one that is not generally appreciated that 
in India so far we have not had to resort to any production control of this kind, 
and yet our exportable products have somehow or other throughout the crisis 
found a market in the outside world. We have no dangerous accumulations 
of unsaleable stocks and we have escaped so far some of the worst problems 
which have afflicted other agricultural countries. 

Moreover an examination of the figures of India’s main agricultural 
-exports shows that the quantities of these have kept up remarkably well 
.as compared with the high average of the years 1920 to 1930, and that on the 
whole the year 1933 shows a definite improvement over 1932. It shows 
also India’s adaptability, for there have been striking increases in the, 
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quantities exported of certain articles such as groundnuts, linseed and oilcake 
which have partially balanced falls in more important articles like cotton. 
(See summary table below.*) 

68. If we want to approach this matter in a practical way, there are three 
main problems to consider : 

First, how to deal with the increase in the real burden of the fixed money 
payments of the agriculturist due to he fall in prices and the accumulation 
of debt which is resulting therefrom ; 

Secondly, how to increase the internal demand for India’s agricultural 
produce; 

Thirdly, how to improve the external demand. 

69. As to the first, there have been many alleviating factors which 
have resulted in the avoidance, so far, of any really urgent crisis. The various 
Provincial Governments have made substantial remissions in land revenue 


^Summary of India's main agricultural exports comparing figures far 1933 with average of 
10 years 1920-30 . [Figures for 1932 are shown in brackpfs.) 



Quantity. 

| 

Value. 


Average 
of 10 
years 
ending 
1930. 

1933. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Average 
| of 10 
years 
ending 
1930. 

1933. 

Percent¬ 

age. 





1 

| Rs. 

Rs. 






1 (lakhs.) 

j 

(lakhs.) 


1. Jute (Raw and Tons 

1,499 

1,407 

94 

72,84 

32,37 

44 

manufactured.) (000) 


(1,176) 

(78) 


(31,49) 

(43) 

2. Cotton, raw . Tons 

616 

466 

76 

I 69,09 

25,74 

37 

(000) 


(286) 

(46) 

i 

(16,03) 

(23) 

3. Tea . . . lbs. 

346 

324 

94 

27,06 

19,04 

70 

(million). 


(368) 

(106) 


(16,59) 

(62) 

4. Rice (not in husk) Tons 

2,067 

1,829 

88 

36,98 

11,42 

31 

(000) 


(2,076) 

(100) 


(17,16) 

(46) 

6. Hides and skins Tons 

70 

66 

80 

13,95 

9,13 

65 

(raw and tanned) (000) 


(42) 

(60) 


(7,76) 

(56) 

6. Groundnuts Tons 

448 

686 

131 

11,21 

7,78 

69 

(000) 


(472) 

(106) 


(8,11) 

(72) 

7. Linseed . * Tons 

267 

347 

135 

6,21 

4,22 

68 

(000) 


(77) 

(30) 


(97) 

(16) 

8. Oilcakes . . Tons 

213 

290 

136 

2,37 

1,78 

75 

(000) 


(293) 

(138) 


(2,06) 

(87) 

9. Wool, raw . lbs. 

46 

49 

109 

3,89 

1,74 

45 

(million). 


(31) 

(69) 


(1,43) 

(37) 

10. Lac . cwt. 

639 

665 

105 

7,37 

1,60 

22 

(000) 


(438) 

(81) 


(1,40) 

(19) 

11. Coffee . . cwt. 

217 

174 

80 

1,68 

1,02 

61 

(000) 


(171) 

(79) 


(1,08) 

(64) 

Total of above 11 items. 



1 

1 

2,52,65 

1,15,84 

46 




1 


(1,04,08) 

(40) 

Grand Total of all Exports . 




3,12,59 

1,44,01 

46 






(1,34,76) 

(43) 
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and water rates. Landlords have not pressed for their full rents. India’s 
ancient money-lending system has proved elastic and generally speaking 
demands for repayment of debts have not been pressed. As a result the great 
mass of agriculturists have had enough to eat and a sufficient margin in cash 
not only to pay taxes at the reduced level but also to maintain at a fairly 
reasonable level their purchases of necessities. The figures for the consump¬ 
tion of the main necessities of the poor, salt, kerosene and cotton piece-goods 
demonstrate that in broad outline this is the position. 

In my budget speech of last year I gave some figures showing how the 
consumption of these articles in 1932 compared- with the average 
consumption during the 10 years of post-war prosperity 1920-30. Even 
allowing for the increase of population, the figures were remarkable when 
considered in relation to the fall in prices of agricultural products. The 
figures for 1933 show that the consumption is still maintained at a high level 
though there is a slight decrease from 1932. Taking the figures of local 
production plus imports as representing roughly the level of consumption, 
then for 1933 the figures for cotton piece-goods work out at 11 percent, higher 
than the 1920-30 average, for salt at 4 per cent, lower and for kerosene at 8 
per cent, lower. 

The following table brings out the figures : 

Indian production plus imports . 


(Figures for 1932 in brackets). 



i 

I Quantity. 

! 

Value. 


1 Average 
of 10 
years 
ending 
1930. 

1933. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Average 
of 10 
years 
ending 
1930. 

1933. 

Percent¬ 

age. 

Cotton piece-goods— yds. 

Mill-made. (millions) 

Hand-loom . . „ 

3,677 

1,246 

3,769 

(4,327) 

1,700 

(1,600) 

102 

(118) 

136 

(120) 

Rs. 

(lakhs.) 

131,72 

44,85 

Rs. 

(lakhs.) 

84,62 

(99,40) 

37,40 

(34,46) 

64 

(76) 

83 

(77) 

Total Cotton piece-goods 

4,923 

i 

6,459 

(5,827) 

111 

(118) 

176,57 

122,02 

(133,86) 

69 

(76) 

Kerosine oil . . Gal. 

(million). 

Salt . . . Tons 

(000) 

23 2 

1,965 

213 

(235) 

1,884 

(1,954) 

92 

(101) 

96 

(99) 

17.73 

12.74 

13,20 

(16,27) 

10,54 

(10,98) 

74 

(92) 

82 

(86) 

Total . j 



' 

207,04 

145,76 

(161,11) 

70 

(77) 


70. But the fact that we have survived without disaster so far does not 
mean that serious problems are not being set up. It is a question of how long 
the present state of affairs can continue. Undoubtedly in the early stages of 
the depression savings in cash and other forms were drawn upon, and this 
cannot last for ever. Moreover the accumulation of arrears of rent and 
interest may lead to a serious situation. We have throughout watched 
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-this situation carefully in close consultation with Provincial Governments, 
and we have now with the cordial approval of these Governments arranged 
to have a conference early in April at which we can together review the whole 
situation and consider this problem of indebtedness together with all possible 
lines of concerted action to improve the general economic situation. The 
problem of indebtedness is one of immense difficulty and has many reactions, 
and I may say that our present view is that a solution is not likely to be found 
by any heroic attempts to equip India in the midst of this crisis with some 
entirely new credit system different to that which has grown up as a result of 
centuries of experience. It needs sympathetic but cautious handling 
and the co-operation of all concerned. 

71. Turning from this I come to what I have stated as the second problem, 
namely, how to increase India's internal purchasing power for agricultural 
produce. The development of India's own industries is one method which, 
as I have shown, has been for a long time followed and which has gone much 
further than most people realise; but we must never forget that this has 
another side to it, and that if we produce what other countries used to sell to 
us, their purchasing power for our exports will diminish, unless we can raise 
the general standard of living in India and provide an increased market capable 
not only of absorbing the products of Indian industries, but also of continuing 
the use of imported commodities. This opens out an interesting and intensely 
important field of work, and it is a field in which industrialists themselves 
ought to take an active part and not shift all the burden on to Government. 
In other countries the producing industries are alive to the need of 
themselves developing the demand for their own produce. An interesting 
example of this is the recent development of the canning industry in the United 
Kingdom. This development was promoted mainly by the tin plate manu¬ 
facturers, and has, in the short space of two or three years, resulted not only 
in the use of some hundreds of thousands of tons of steel in the form of tin 
plate, but has brought great benefits to the fruit and vegetable growers and 
to the fishing industry by providing new profitable openings for their products. 

Possibly there is no opening in exactly the same field on this scale in 
India, but this incident affords an example which might furnish ideas in other 
directions. I venture to think that much is to be gained by co-operation 
between Indian and British manufacturers in this matter. The British 
organisations have much experience and might help with ideas for developing 
Indian markets, and if by a joint effort a greater consumptive demand—say 
for iron and steel products or electrical plant—can be developed in India so 
that there is room for both Indian and British industries to find an increasing 
market, the benefit to India would be immense ; for India would benefit in three 
ways, first by increasing her own industrial market, secondly by improving 
the standard of living of her people, and thirdly by finding an increased market 
for her agricultural exports in the United Kingdom in exchange for the 
United Kingdom imports into India. That much can be done in 
India by well planned propaganda "designed to increase the demand for a 
particular product is shown by the striking figures which I have already given 
of the development of the Indian cement industry. Let us from this 
Legislature appeal to the Indian industrialists to adopt an active and broad¬ 
minded attitude in this matter. If Government can encourage any 
developments in this direction their support will wholeheartedly be given. 

72. Turning again to. action for increasing India’s internal purchasing 
power, which Government on its own initiative can take, there is one 
method which has often been mentioned in this House, that of stimulating 
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purchasing power by undertaking expenditure on public works and other 
projects. This method is obviously worthy of consideration, but if 
it is to do good it must be governed by certain essential conditions. 
It must be directed mainly to purposes which will directly or indirectly 
increase the economic strength of the country, and it must not be employed 
beyond what the credit and resources of the country will stand—for such 
expenditure means raising loans and paying interest upon them. This means 
that the extent of the possible application of this method is limited, and 
therefore that it should be applied at the time when it can have the maximum 
effect. It is like a medicine which will be most effective if it is given to the 
patient just at the moment when it will help him to turn the corner. It, 
is quite possible that the proper time has come when we may utilise this 
method with beneficial results. On the one hand there are signs that the 
weakening processes of increasing economic depression have been checked 
and that there is a tendency towards recovery which with a slight stimulus 
might really take a hold on the situation. On the other hand we have so 
strengthened our credit position that we can look forward to being able to 
raise money without straining our credit and on easy terms. For all these 
reasons we have been diligently exploring possibilities. As my Honourable 
Colleague, Sir Joseph Bhore, announced in introducing the Railway Budget, 
we have this year made quite a substantially increased allotment for works 
expenditure on the railways, and as a matter of Financial policy we have 
informed the railways that we can now encourage sound projects of capital 
Expenditure. We have also as another step in this direction reopened the 
Delhi Capital project and have a programme for buildings amounting to 
about 1 crore on hand. We are offering generous assistance to Bihar and 
Orissa for their earthquake rebuilding programme. We have removed the 
ban on capital expenditure in the Provinces and have pressed them to consider 
road construction and other development programmes for which we are 
prepared to offer facilities at the lowest possible rates of interest. The 
Provincial Governments have naturally shown caution in taking up these 
ideas for they are having a hard struggle to maintain equilibrium, an,d do 
not wish to mortgage their future by heavy loan charges. In any case this 
is a firm of policy in which the main initiative must be taken by the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and it is one which we propose to explore fully with 
them at the forthcoming conference, to which I have just referred. 

73. I come lastly to the possibilities of improving our position in export 
markets. This is the most difficult problem of all, for the factors lie so 
largely beyond our control, but nevertheless a good deal has been done. As 
everyone knows, one of the worst features of the present depression is the 
drying up of international trade. Causes and effects are inextricably mixed 
together, but the fact remains that all countries in order to protect their owti 
position have had recourse to increasing economic nationalism supported by 
tariff barriers and exchange restrictions. In these circumstances the world's 
trade is becoming increasingly subject to artificial regulation, and no country 
can hope to maintain its position without an active and carefully thought out 
policy. I would classify the possibilities under three heads. IA the firBt 
place it is possible for groups of nations to get together and by agreement 
preserve a favourable regime for mutual trading with one another, which will be 
effective to the extent that their needs are complementary. There is only one 
important group which has made a start oh these lines, and India is fortunate 
to be a member of it. I refer of course to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the Ottawa agreement. Already that has helped us and , 
its beneficial effects are apparent in several cases. I cannot -attempt 
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in this speech any detailed examination of those effects, on which the Commerce 
Department has promised to furnish a full report later in the year. But I 
infty call the attention of the House to certain striking facts, such as the 
increases during 1933 in our exports of linseed and rice,* and the great value 
bt our exports of tea,f to the United Kingdom, all of which are largely 
dependent on our preferences in that market. But perhaps the most 
impressive illustration of the increasing value of the United Kingdom market 
to India is to be obtained from the general trade figures.} Whereas the 
value of India’s exports to all other countries, expressed as a percentage of 
•their average value for the 10 years 1920 to 1930, amounted in 1932 to 40 
per cent, and in 1933 to 41 per cent., the same percentage figure for the value 
of exports to the United Kingdom was 53 per cent, in 1932 and increased to 
62 per cent, in 1933. Or, to illustrate the increase in another form, I may 
point out that during the 10 years 1920 to 1930 the United Kingdom took 
22| per cent of India's exports, while in 1933 she took over 30 per cent. 
Obviously therefore the prosperity of the United Kingdom and favourable 
trade arrangements with her are of immense importance to India. 

I believe that the arrangement started by the Ottawa agreement is 
capable of much wider extension, and that the members of the British group 
of nations—India in particular—ought to be constantly engaged in a scientific 
study of the position, exploring new opportunities for mutual exchange. It 
would surely be advantageous if all these nations could co-operate in some 
permanent organisation for the furtherance of this purpose. But if India* 
is to obtain benefit in this way it needs a broadminded outlook, for as I have 
already pointed out no country can hope to sell more to others unless it is 
ready to buy more from them. The efforts now being made by the Lancashire 
interests to increase their power to absorb Indian cotton is of welcome 
significance as a sign of British appreciation of this truth. It seems to me 
that there are encouraging signs of a growing recognition of the same truth 
in India. The better relations set up as a result of the recent delegation 
from Lancashire, and the agreement concluded by the Millowners Association, 
under the courageous leadership of my honourable friend Mr. Mody are likely 
to prove of incalculable value (Cheers), while lam one of those who believe 
that those Indians who represented India at Ottawa, and who supported 
the agreement in this Assembly have done a lasting good to their country, 
and especially to the agricultural masses. 

The second possible line of policy is in the form of bilateral agreements 
which on broad lines arrange for an exchange of goods between two countries 
leaving individual traders to work out the actual operations. An example of 
this is the recently concluded agreement with Japan which has secured the 
market for a large part of our exportable surplus of cotton. 

Thirdly there remains the field of ordinary trade unaffected by special 
agreements^ In the reduced field left for this we may be certain that 
competition will become ever fiercer, for even when a country has a monopoly 
of a particular article, such as India has of jute, there are substitutes to be taken 
into account. One of the most urgent tasks for the future is to ensure the 

* Exports of rice to the United Kingdom in 1933 were 275,000 tons as compared with 
138,000 tons in 1932 and an average of 42,000 tons in the 3 years 1927r29. 

Exports of linseed to the United Kingdom were 107,600 tons in 1933 as compared 
with-10,900 tons in 1932 and an average of 54,000 tons in the three years 1927-29. (See 
table in Appendix 11). 

t Indian exports of tea to the United Kingdom amounted in value to 16*68 crores * 
out of total exports of 19*04 crores. 

% See table in Appendix Ill. 
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position of India’s products in world markets by improving their quality and 
grading. We recognise that Government has a responsibility in this matter, 
and we have just-taken an initial step in deciding to bring out a first-class 
marketing expert, who will start by undertaking 'id hoc enquiries as to 
certain of our important crops, and who may then advise as to the setting up 
of a permanent and larger organisation. 

74. Now in working on all the three main lines which I have mentioned 
it is essential that Government should be able to give scientific study to the 
problems and have accurate statistical knowledge as to its own position. We 
have made several changes lately in our organisation in order to facilitate this. 
We have for some time had an economic sub-committee of Council, and we 
have recently set up a central bureau for Economic Intelligence and statistics 
at Government headquarters, which provides the permanent expert organisation 
for the Economic sub-committee. Further developments on these lines will 
depend on the recommendations to be made by the two economic experts from 
England—Professor Bowley and Mr. Robertson—who are now examining the 
position in consultation with three Indian economists. 

75. The sum and substance of what I have said is this. Great 
opportunities have been created in India for agricultural and industrial 
expansion, and that has been proceeding even in recent years. The economic 
machinery has worked steadily without breakdown even through these years 
of unexampled difficulty. The worst that can be said is that it has worked 
at an unduly small margin of profit and that there may be an aftermath of 
special problems arising out of the changes in the relations between money 
and goods. What is needed now is carefully directed action to deal with 
these special problems, combined with planning to take the fullest advantage 
of India’s potentialities of production, and in doing this we must recognise 
that India cannot thrive alone or independently of the prosperity of other 
countries. That should be our purpose rather than the construction of 
entirely new machinery or the imposition of Government control on every 
sphere of economic activity, and I would again remind Honourable Members 
that this control and a very drastic restriction of agricultural production 
is an essential feature of the price-raising methods included in plans like that 
of the United States. That Government fully recognises the needs which I 
have stated and is taking action for dealing with them will, I hope, be apparent 
from what I have said. 

The appreciation which I have given seems to be a fair one on the basis 
of all that has happened hitherto ; hut no responsible man could be rash 
enough to claim that in these disturbed times he could foresee all that may 
happen in the future. New troubles may come upon the world or upon India 
and with them perhaps the need for new policies and more daring experiments. 
Let us hope that that need may not arise. 

76. I have dwelt at rather great length on a subject which some might 
consider to be outside the scope of a budget speech, but the finances of a 
country are only a reflection of its economic position and I make no apology 
for trying to relate my account of the former to a wider setting. 

Before closing, however, I must revert shortly to the actual Budget pro¬ 
posals. I trust that Honourable Members will give these proposals calm 
and fair consideration on their merits. I fully recognise that any suggestion 
of new taxation in present circumstances cannot be very welcome. 
Nevertheless I trust that further reflection will encourage the view that in 
all the circumstances these proposals are right and in the interests of the 
country. They representa definite plan framed with an eye to the future, and 
with the idea not only of maintaining equilibrium for the Central Government 
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but of laying, in advance of the new constitution, the foundations for a financial 
position in which the Provincial Governments, in whose hands lies the 
responsibility for fostering the so-called nation-building services, may have 
some possibility of expanding revenue. If this is to be done it is absolutely 
necessary to broaden the basis of indirect taxation, and this necessity becomes 
all the greater if industries are to be developed in India thereby reducing her 
foreign trade and the receipts from customs duties. The story of sugar is an 
instructive one as an illustration of the cost of protection to the general 
taxpayer and consumer. The public may consider the result worth the cost, 
but the cost has to be met. It is in the light of these considerations that the 
new excise duty proposals should be viewed. On the other hand, while these 
new measures of taxation have seemed to us to be right, we have also attempted 
to make a start in the relaxation of Durdens in cases where such relaxation 
might be expected to prove economically beneficial. We have not been able 
to afford large experiments in this direction, but the abolition of the export 
duty on hides and the proposals for the reduction of charges on telegrams and 
postage of letters are experiments which will enable us to test the situation, 
and possibly if they prove successful, in the near future, to undertake further 
measures in this direction. 

In proposing a reduction in the Debt Avoidance provision we have 
looked on that as a margin of strength on which in the present 
exceptional circumstances it is legitimate to draw. Hitherto the revenue 
estimates have been on such an uncerta in basis, and there have been so many 
unrealised possibilities of deterioration in our position (the potential loss on 
sugar import duties, for example) that it seemed wise to maintain the full 
provision partly as a margin of reserve against these contingencies. And 
indeed it has so proved. Now, however, these contingencies have to a great 
extent been faced as realities, and in general we may feel that as regards our 
Revenue estimates we are on a much more solid foundation than at any time 
since the crisis began. I will not be so rash as to prophesy tor the future or 
to use words which might be quoted against my successor. But this I may 
say—that in our proposals we are providing fairly for all the needs that can be 
foreseen, that we seem to have touched bottom, and that if the tendencies 
which have recently been apparent continue, there is a good hope that there 
will be a margin next year, large enough not merely for the restoration of 
the cuts in pay, but for the relaxation of other burdens. But neither India, 
nor any other country, is yet c out of the wood 5 and a cautious outlook is 
still necessary. 

I know that many Honourable Members feel that an immediate relaxation 
of these burdens might itself stimulate recovery, but our own view has been that 
we are not yet in a position to take risks in this direction and that any 
premature weakening of the financial structure might jeopardise the sound 
position that has been created and produce a collapse which would react on all 
who are engaged in economic activities in the country. In the meanwhile, as 
I have made clear, we are searching for all possible opportunities for taking 
advantage of our strong credit position to encourage recovery in other ways. 
Finally, taking a wider view, I should like to repeat what I have so often said— 
that India’s financial position in its strength challenges comparison with that 
of any country in the world, and that in these times of increasing economic 
nationalism there is no country that has brighter prospects or greater 
potentialities for economic advance than India with her own vast market, 
and with her place in the British Commonwealth of Nations. (Loud and 
Prolonged Applause.) 
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Appendices to Budget Speech, 1934-35. 

APPENDIX L 

Short Survey of Agricultural Position at the beginning of 1934. 

The monsoon of 1933 started about ten days earlier than usual and 
was unusually continuous and prolonged in most parts of the country. The 
monsoon proper withdrew on the 27th September but showers were general 
in Northern India until nearly the end of October. The total rainfall was 
substantially above the average in a large part of the country and normal 
or nearly normal elsewhere except for a small area (East Central India) 
where it was in defect. As might be expected, damage to summer crops by 
excessive rain was more common than shortage of rain. The cotton crop 
was seriously damaged by late rain in the Central Provinces and Berar 
and also in the United Provinces and Juar (the great millet) was damaged 
by excessive rain in several provinces. The rice crop was generally good. 
Local damage was caused by floods in several provinces. The sowing of 
winter crops was somewhat delayed by the continuance of the rains but 
sowing conditions were favourable. An increase of 8 per cent, in the area 
under winter oilseeds and of 7 per cent, in the area sown with wheat has 
been reported. Crop prospects now depend to* a considerable extent on 
the weather during February and March. Reports indicate that so far 
the winter rainfall has not been sufficient. In Gujerat, tobacco and cotton 
have been damaged by abnormal cold weather, whilst frost damage to gram 
has occurred in parts of Central India and the Central Provinces and to 
winter crops generally in some parts of the Punjab. 

Jute .— The area sown with jute in 1933 was reported to be 2.491,000 acres, 
an increase of 16 per cent, on 1932. Production was estimated at 7,933,000 
bales as compared to 7,097,000 bales in 1932 an increase of 12 per cent, on 
the revised estimate for the previous year. Exoorfcs of jute for the period 
July 1933 to 20th January 1934 were 765,000 bales better than the previous 
year indicating that the slightly larger crop is finding a market. Prices 
at the end of January were a trifle better than this time last year but much 
below those of June 1933. 

Cotton .—The 1932-33 crop turned out considerably better than expectations, 
the*$uaptj,ty b^lpd, ^cceivpd loose in mills having totalled 4,730,000 bales. 
Adding the conventional figure of 750,000 bales for non-industrial consump¬ 
tion, this indicated a total crop of 5,480,000 bales as compared to a forecast 
of 4,516,000 bales. It is now clear that the standard yield on which the 
provincial forecasts are based requires to be raised in several provinces—a 
not unnatural sequel to the systematic introduction of improved varieties 
which has been going on for a number of years. The final estimate of the 
area under cotton in 1933-34 is not yet available—sowings in South India 
being incomplete at the time of the third forecast in December—but the 
area reported is 2 million acres (9 per cent.) above the corresponding 
estimate for 1932-33 and the production was estimated to be about 400,000 
bales greater. The estimated increase is fully borne out by the returns of 
cotton baled to date which further indicate a good crop both in the Punjab 
and in Sind. The cotton export year runs from 1st September to 31st 
August and exports from the 1932-33 crop amounting to 2,790,000 bales were 
satisfactory, having regard to the size of the crop. Bombay stocks of unsold 
cotton on August 31st, 1933, were normal at 441,930 bales and stocks elsewhere 
were at a similar level. The Japanese boycott on Indian cotton extended 
roughly from July 1933 to December 1933 being lifted at r.he beginning of 
January 1934. As active shipping of the new crop usually commences at 
the beginning of December, exports to date during the current cotton year 
are below normal but the disparity is disappearing total exports for the 
season having reached 585,665 bales up to the end of January as compared 
to 774,547 in 1932-33. The Indo-Japanese trade agreement virtually ensures 
the export of lj million bales of cotton annually to Japan during its 
purrency. 
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Oilseeds .—The final forecast of the groundnut crop will not be issued 
until the last week in Februaiy ibirt* the second forecast showed an increase 
of 9 per cent. (670,000 acres) in the area as compared to that reported at 
the same time, last yea^,.which- the highest ©m second. This, crop is now 
the most important item of the oilseeds export trade. Exports during 1933 
totalled 586,000 tons an improvement of 115*000 tons on 1932 but were less 
than 1931 when exports totalled 710,000 tons—the improvement is encouraging 
as competition with other competing oilseeds like soybean is very keen. 
The area under sescwium % the next, most- important y of the summer oilseed 
.crops, in 1933-34 was, 6 million acres—a nominal increase on M932-33—the 
improvement of that year (7 per cent.) thus being maintained. The esti¬ 
mated,yield at 509,000 tons is 4 per cent, below that of 1932-33. This crop is 
niainly crushe4 India but exports in T933, amounted to 17,000 tons an 
increase of 3,000 tons on 1932 apd 13 4 ,000 tons.on 1931. 

Linseed.— The total area under, this..crop will not be known until about 
the middle of March, hut t the January .forecast, shows a small increase of 
one per cent, on last, year’s* corresponding «estima*fce. .The recovery from, the 
low level, of 1929-30 is thusJheing. maintained, indeed, there have been increases 
in all important areas,except the United Brovincea where weather conditions 
may have been largely responsible, for , the JFall in area. No quantitative 
estimate of production is available; it is known that the crop started 
well but there has recently. been local frost damage. Exports of linseed 
during 1933 were most satisfactory, the total being 332$Q0* tons during the 
period April—^December, as compared to 57,000 in 1932 and .100,000 tons 
in 1931 and 244*000 tons, in. 1930. 

Mustard and rape *seed .— { The first,, forecast far J?he area .under these 
oilseeds shows an increase of 8 per cent. 238,000 .acres on the cqjpesppnding 
estimate of last year: the final area will pot.be known until March. Exports 
of rapeseed 7,400 tons during 1933 were below those of 1932 (131,000 tons) 
but better than 1931 (40,000 tons)—exports to the United Kingdom were 
again better than in the preceding year. 

The area under sugarcane in India in 1933*34,. (d.e. 9 for the crop now 
being crushed) is reported to be 3,305*600’acres, a decrease of £ per Gent, 
on last year but the yield is estimated to be 5,O67,O09rtons, expressed in terms 
of gur (jaggery) an increase of 8 per cent, on last year., Fulf. details have 
not yet been received but-from the detailed .United Provinces report which 
covers 1,702,000 acres, it is clear that the increase in production is due to 
the further spread of improved varieties which in the United Provinces now 
cover 1,275,000 acres, or 75 per cent, of the. total. ar#a in, ths$ province, 
with a yield per acre 60 per cent, higher than, the pld varieties replaced. It 
is estimated that in season 1933-34 some 586,000 tons of sugar will be produced 
in modern factories in .India as compared to 331,000 tons in 1932-33. . 
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APPENDIX III. 


Exports from India. 



Average 

of 



Percentage of 10 
years’ average. 


10 years 
ending 
1930. 

1932. 

1933. 




1932. 

1933. 

(1) Value of total exports to 
all countries 

In It 

312,59 

ifchs of rupe 

134,76 

es. 

144,08 

43% 

46% 

(2) Value of total exports to 
all countries excluding 
United Kingdom . 

242,13 

97,22 

100,51 

40% 

41% 

(3) Value of total exports to 
United Kingdom . 

70,46 

37,54 

1 

43,57 

63% 

62% 


THE INDIAN FINANCE BILL. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I move 
for leave to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1934. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That leave be given to introduce the Indian Finance Bill, 1934.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster : I introduce the Bill. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven, of the Clock on Friday, the 
2nd March, 1934. 



LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Friday , 2nd March , 1934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Ohetty) in the Chair. 


MEMBEBS SWOBN. 

Mr. T. Sloan, C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nominated 
-Official); and 

Sir Thomas Byan, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.A. (Government of India: Nomi¬ 
nated Official). 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEBS. 

Enrolment op New Entrants in Army Headquarters in the Indian 
Army Corps op Clerks. 

304. *Mr. TJppi Saheb Bahadur: Will Government please state if the 
individuals who were offered posts in Army Headquarters on the result 
of the Public Service Commission examination held in November, 1932, 
were informed that they would be subject to new conditions of service quite 
apart from the new scales of pay? If not, are they going to be enrolled 
in the Indian Army Corps of Clerks whereby they shall have to sign a 
bond for ten years’ compulsory service and to be sent out anywhere? If so, 
why? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The offer of appointment did not specify the 
conditions of service, but mentioned a certain scale of pay which it was 
stated was likely to be reduced. Acceptance of an appointment in such 
circumstances implied acceptance of such conditions as might be fixed 
for it. 

Successful Candidates op the Public Service Commission 
Examination held in 1926. 

305. *Mr. TJppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that 
there were some second division candidates who qualified prior to 1926 
examination and remained unprovided for, but the Public Service Com¬ 
mission decided to hold another examination in 1926? If so, what were 
the special circumstances for which the Public Service Commission held 
another examination when all of those already qualified were not pro¬ 
vided? 

(6) Is it a fact that the examination of 1926 was held after all the 
previously qualified candidates were provided for, but that the later 
examinations were held when the successful candidates of 1926 remained 
unprovided? If so, why? 
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The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) So far as I have been able to* 
ascertain the position, a majority of the candidates who qualified at 
examinations held by the Staff Selection Board prior to 1926 had, by the 
middle of that year, been absorbed either in temporary or permanent posts 
in divisions for which they had qualified or in lower divisions or were not 
prepared to accept appointments of short duration. The Staff Selection 
Board, therefore, decided to hold an examination in 1926 in order to have 
on their approved list a sufficient number of candidates for vacancies likely 
to occur in 1927. The examination was actually held by the Public Service 
C6mmi6sion, which had by then taken over the functions of the Staff 
Selection Board. 

(b) As the Honourable Member is aware, a new system of recruitment 
was decided upon in 1928—u/de the Home Department Office Memorandum 
of the 8th December, 1928, a copy of which is available in the Library of 
the House. Competitive examinations for external candidates and quali- 
fying examinations for men already in service have been held in pursuance 
of the orders contained in that Office Memorandum. Definite quotas were 
laid dowm for external recruitment and departmental promotion; and 
persons who qualified in the 1926 examination and who had not obtained 
posts in the division for wdiieh they were qualified have been made eligible 
for promotion in the quota set apart for departmental promotion. 
Moreover, it has been laid down in Section II of paragraph 2 of Home 
Department Office Memorandum of the 18th February, 1931, of which a 
copy is available in the Library of the House, that in selecting candidates 
for promotion, other things being equal, preference should be given to 
qualified candidates and especially to those who qualified at the examination 
of 1926. 

Successful Candidates of the Public Service Commission 
Examination held in 1926. 

306. *Mr. Uppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that the 
Public Service Commission announced about 40 posts in the second divi¬ 
sion to be offered to the successful candidates as a result of the com¬ 
petitive examination held in 1926? If so, have all the candidates de- 
dared successful been appointed ? If so, what are the names of the per¬ 
sons appointed against those vacancies? 

(b) Who are the successful candidates of the 1926 examination still 
awaiting a chance of getting in the second division of the Secretariat 
and its Attached Offices? What position does each of these hold per¬ 
manently in different offices? 

(e) Are Government also aware that some of the qualified second divi¬ 
sion candidates who remained unprovided in that division are becoming 
junior iu pay to, and have lesser prospects than, their contemporaries who 
qualified for the second division after 1926? 

(d) Is it not the duty of the Public Service Commission to watch and 
'safeguard the interests and prospects of the candidates whom they de¬ 
clared successful at their previous examinations, especially the 1926 com¬ 
petitive examination, as against those who qualified in later years? 

.(e) Are not Government or the Public Service Commission bound to 
offer all the vacancies announced by them to the successful candidates 
who obtain positions as a* result of competitive examinations held by them?' 
I&not, why not? ^ ^ 
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(/) Do Government now propose to provide those men, who are still 
working in the third division of the different offices, in the second 
division of the Secretarial and its Attached Offices permanently? If not, 
what are the reasons? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) and ( b). The notice issued by 
the Staff Selection Board in 1926 stated that the Board would hold an 
examination for the purpose of making a list of candidates qualified for 
employment in the Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices and no 
definite places were offered for competition. The notice stated specifically 
that no guarantee would be given to any successful candidate that he 
would be given an appointment. In view of this I cannoi undertake to 
collect the information asked for by the Honourable Member. 

(c) Undoubtedly men who have been appointed to the Second Division 
have better prospects than those who have not. 

(d) , (e ) and (/). . As.I have said in rqply to pgrts (a) and (b) above, 
the notice for the examination in 1926 specifically stated, that no guarantee 
would be given to any ^successful candidate that he would be given an 
appointment. Candidates who qualified at qualifying examinations held 
before or after 1926 w^ere also not guaranteed appointments. Government 
have however made all reasonable provision for the promotion of qualified 
candidates in the quota of departmental promotions as explained in my 
answer to part ( b) of the Honourable Member’s question Mo. 305. 

Appointment of an Anglo-Indian in the Vacancy caused by the 
Discharge of a Muslim in the Central Publication Branch. 

307. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government please state 

why the Officiating Manager of the Central Publication Branch, Mr. C. V. 
d'Eca. has appointed an Anglo-Indian in the Muhammadan vacancy caused 
by the discharge of one Azizul Karim ? , 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: No vacancy is ear-marked for 
members of a particular community, and the Manager appointed the 
candidate who appeared to be most suitable. 

Decline in the Income derived from Advertisements in Government 
of India Publications. 

308. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that there has been 
an appreciable decline in the income derived from advertisements in Govern¬ 
ment of India publications ? 

(b) Will Government please give statistics of income derived from ad¬ 
vertisements, year by year, since 1925 to date ? 

(c) Who is the present Advertising Agent? 

(d) What are his credentials? 

( e ) Is it a fact that one C. Muirhead was for a time the Advertising 
Agent ? 

(jf) Is it a fact that he was anecc-convict, having several convictions on 
account of breach of trust ? 

(g) Is it a fact that the said C. Muirhead was recently convicted and 
sentenced to a term of imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta ? * , s 

i 2 ^ 
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(h) Is it a fact that no Indian has so far been appointed as an Advertising 
Agent ? 

(i) Do Government propose to consider the appointment of an Indian 
Advertising Bureau as Advertising Agents in future? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) There has been a decline in the 
income derived from advertisements. 
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(c) Mr. Reginald Tayler. 

( d ) As a salesman and agent he has covered the whole of India, Burmaf 
and Ceylon, and I understand that he speaks several vernacular languages. 
For several years, prior to his appointment in the Central Publication 
Branch, he worked as a publicity agent for the East Indian Railway, 
Bengal Nagpur Railway and several private firms. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Yes, but when the fact was brought to the notice of Government, 
steps were taken to terminate his services. 

( g ) Government have no information. 

(h) Yes. 

(i) The occasion for a change of the Advertising Agent has not arisen, 
and no proposals for the transfer of the work to a Bureau are under 
consideration. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: In reply to part (g) of the question, it 
was said that the Government had no information. May I ask if the 
Government will inquire into the, matter? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think the Honourable Member is 
under a misapprehension. He has asked a question about a late Advertising 
Agent and he wants to know whether he was recently convicted and 
sentenced to a' term of imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
of Calcutta. This man's services were dispensed with at least two years 
ago, and what is happening to him now is not of the slightest interest to 
Government. 

Mr. ,N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether the fall in the income from 
advertisements is due to the smallness of the circulation of Government 
publications ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think it is fairly obvious that the 
faE in the advertisement revenue is directly due to the existing economic 
depression and to the consequent lack of business. 
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Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask if, in view of the fact of the smallness of 
the circulation, Government will circulate their publications free to Members 
of the Legislature ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am not quite sure, Sir, whether it 
would appreciably increase the income of the advertisers if they did so. 

Tenders from Steamship Companies for the Carriage of Mails. 

309. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (on behalf of Mr. K. C. Neogy): Will 
Government be pleased to state, with reference to the replies given on 
the 28th September, 1932, to my starred questions Nos. 1033 and 1034, 
whether public tenders have been invited for a new contract for the 
carriage of mails on the sea routes referred to in those questions; and 
if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Tenders were not invited as on a 
close examination of the matter it was considered preferable, in view of 
present uncertainties, particularly as to the future relations of India with 
Burma, to arrange by negotiation with the British India Steam Navigation 
Company and the Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Company for a continu¬ 
ance of the existing arrangements for the carriage of mails by sea, in 
which both of these companies now participate, for a short further period, 
under arrangements involving no increase in the aggregate annual payment 
hitherto made for the services in question. This special arrangement has 
been made for a further period of two years only from the 1st 'February, 1934. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: To whom w r as the contract for the carriage 
of mails given ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: To the British India Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company and the Bengal-Burma Steam Navigation Company. 

Staff employed at the Railway School of Transportation, 

Chandausi. 

310. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Rule 22 
the pay of a Government servant on reduction of the strength of the 
cadre cannot be reduced by the new time-scale? 

(6) Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian R'ailway, by a notification 
in an Extraordinary Gazette, dated Saturday, the 24th June, 1933, 
announced the retrenchment of the staff to the extent shown in the state¬ 
ment accompanying the notification? If so, will Government please state 
whether the staff at the Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, is 
also included in the said statement? 

(c) If the reply to the first portion of part (b) be in the negative, under 
what notification or terms are they demoted or discharged or retrenched? 
Have these terms been published? If not, why not? 

(d) Is it a fact that under Fundamental Rule 23 a Government servant 
is permitted to retain his old pay? 

{&) If the replies to parts (a) and (c) be in the affirmative, will Govern¬ 
ment please state: 

(i) what were the classes of Government servants employed at the 
Railway School of Transportation, Chandausi, on the 31st 

, March/ 1933, and the 1st April, 1933, respectively, and 

t ' what were ’their rates of pay individually ? 
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(u) what were the old and revised scales of pay for eaeh class of 
Government servants employed at the Railway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi, and the dates from which they 
have been in operation; 

(«i) what were the strength and establishment charges of each 
class of employees at the. Eailway School of Transportation, 
Chandausi, on the 81st March, 1988, and the 81st December, 
1933, respectively; and 

, (it?) on what Tate of pay was each class of employee at the Eailway 

School of Transportation, Chandausi, paid on the 1st February, 
1934? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 


Certificates op Sickness produced by the North Western Railway 

Employees. 

311. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the Agent, East Indian 
Eailway, in Circular No. 496-A. E. 1571, of the 15th March, 1929, notified 
that the acceptance of certificates from outside medical practitioners is 
dependent on their countersignature by the Chief Medical Officer or a 
District Medical Officer, as only certificates from the Chief Medical 
Officer or District Medical Officers will be accepted to cover absence? 
If so, will Government please state how far it is in accordance with the 
statement laid on the table of this House on the 4th September, 1983, in 
reply to starred question No. 783 of the 20th March, 1933? 

( b) Do Government propose to take action against the violation of their 
instructions? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have not seen the circular referred to, 
but they understand that certificates from non-railway doctors are accepted 
if they are countersigned by a District Medical Officer or Chief Medical 
Officer of the railway. The statement laid on the table on the 4th 
September, 1933 referred to the North Western Railway. So far as 
Government are aware there is no essential difference in procedure in the 
two railways. The question under what conditions certificates from other 
than railway doctors may be accepted has been left by Government for 
decision by the local authorities concerned. 

(b) No action on the part of Government seems necessary. 

Persons discharged by the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian 

Railway, Moradabad. 

812. *Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that the Railway Board, ia their 
letter No. 4080-E., dated the 10th October, 1930, laid down the principle 
that the power of discharging railway servants without assigning reasons 
in accordance with the terms of their agreement, by its very nature im¬ 
poses upon the competent authority the obligation to use it considerately 
and with strict justice, so that the railway servants shall feel that they 
can expect fair and reasonable treatment, and that a too frequent or a 
thoughtless recourse to it is apt to lead to a sense of instability of service? 
If so, will Government please state the number of persons discharged, with 
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or without one month'notice as per term of their agreements, during the 
year 1933 by the Divisional Superintendent, East Indian Railway, Morada- 
bad ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The reply to the first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. As regards the latter part, I am calling for information, and 
will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Prevention or the Import or Rice in Southern India. 

313. *Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: (a) Will the Hon¬ 
ourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state if ?t is a fact that 
2,000 tons of rice were shipped from Kohshichang, Siam, to Madras, 
by the Japanese Steamer Misaki Mam about the 14th February, 1934? 

( b ) Is the Honourable the Commerce Member aware that the local 
markets for cheaper varieties of rice have been further depressed by t his 
and similar shipments during the last few weeks? 

(c\) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
what quantity of rice has arrived in India from Indo-China and Siam 
from the 15th December, 1933, up to date? 

( d ) Is it a fact that regular shipments are proposed to be made during 
the coming months from Siam to Indian ports? 

( e ) Will the Honourable the Commerce Member be pleased to state 
if Government contemplate taking any action to prevent the imports of 
rice which have affected the rice markets, particularly in Southern 
India? 

Mr. Gr, S. Bajpai: With your permission, Sir, I shalJ answer this 
question. 

(a) and (d). Government have seen a report to this effect in the Press. 

f(b) Government have no precise information but recognise that this 
may be so. 

(c) 23,883 and 9,890 tons of rice were imported into India from Siam 
and French Indo-China respectively between the 15th December, 1933, 
and 19th February, 1934. 

* 

( e ) I would refer the Honourable Member to the statement made by 
me on Monday last in the course of the debate on the Bill to amend the 
Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931. 

Mr. F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member whether the 
Government of India are making active inquiries ? The fact remains that 
rice is coming in every week to the extent of 2,000 tons to 3,000 into the 
Madras Harbour alone. Surely the Government of India should take a 
much more active interest in the matter than is suggested by the Honour¬ 
able Member’s answer to parts (6) and (c) of the question. 

Mr. Gk S. Bajpai: Sir, the position is that the Government of India do 
'not dispute the correctness of the statement made in the newspapers. 
They have issued instructions to customs authorities to keep them informed 
of the shipments of rice as they arrive. , / 
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Impost of Rice from Japan.. 

314. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (#) Will Government be pleased to< 
state if their attention has been drawn to a statement in the Statesman , 
dated the 16th February, 1934, to the effect: 

(i)’that a Japanese steamer has arrived at the Madras Harbour on 
the 14th February with two thousand tons of Siamese rice; 

(ii) that shipments of such rice in recent months have been fairly 

frequent, whereby the local market has been adversely 
affected; 

(iii) that a Japanese shipping company is proposing to institute a 

regular service between Siam and India, giving two rice* 
shipments per month ? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, what action have* 
Government taken } or propose to take, in order to safeguard the interests: 
of the agriculturists? 


Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

( b ) I would refer the Honourable Member to the answer I have just 
given to part ( e ) of Mr. Bamaswami Mudaliar’s question No. 313. 

Foreign Rice imported into India. 

315. ’Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government be pleased to state 
what quantities of foreign rice have been imported into India from the 1st 
of October, 1933. till the end of the year? 

Mr. G. S. -Bajpai: 17,275 tons. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

316. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, is a competent 
authority to interpret and sanction pensions, under orders of Govern¬ 
ment, on the recommendations of the W«ar Pensions Committee.? If so, 
why is he referring claims to the Government of India ? How many re¬ 
ferences, and, under what recommendations, have been made to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India since the publication of the aforesaid Government 
orders ? How many of these references. have been disposed of till now, 
and in what way? 

(b) In making references to the Government of India, does the Pen¬ 
sion Controller represent the Government's view or the claimant's view, 
or both ? 

(ci) Does the Pension Controller inform the claimant, before making 
these references to the Government of India, to enable him to amend, 
modify, or supplement his reasons, in the light of doubts felt by the 
Pension Controller, either on the point of interpretations, or of the scope 
of Government orders on the recommendations of the War Pensions 
Committee, or on the facts of the claim? 
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Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The answer to the first part of the ques¬ 
tion is in the affirmative. The answer to the second part is that the 
Controller may submit for the orders of Government those cases in which- 
he feels a doubt. The information asked for in the last two parts of the 
question is not readily available. 

(b) The Pension Controller when making references to Government 
invariably explains all aspects of the case including the points on which 
he feels doubt. 

(c) No. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

317. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state- 
what procedure they recognise for the submission of appeals 
against the misinterpretations, or inapplicability of the Government’s 
orders on the recommendations of the War Pensions Committee, made- 
or adjudicated by the Officers Commanding in the first instance, and by 
the Controller of Military Pensions in the second instance? 

( b ) Has the Officer Commanding, or the Pension Controller, instruc¬ 
tions to forward appeals to the appropriate higher authority? Are Gov¬ 
ernment aware that appeals have been withheld by the subordinate' 
officials ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The procedure for the submission of all 
appeals is laid down in paragraph 379 and Appendix VII, Regulations for 
the Army in India. 

(6) In accordance with the orders of Government on Recommendation 
No. XXI of the War Pensions Committee claims are liable to rejection 
by the authority to whom they are addressed if they do not comply with 
the requirements prescribed. The answer to the last part of the question 
is in the negative. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

318. *Mr. S. G. Jog: 3s the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions- 
a competent authority to decide that a particular claim falls under the 
* ‘professional aspect of the case* 5 for which Government do not recog¬ 
nise the right of appeal under recommendation No. Ill of the War 
Pensions Committee? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The orders of Government on the Recom¬ 
mendation quoted make it clear that the findings of a Medical Board as 
to the cause of a death or disability must be accepted as final. It is a 
question of fact and not of opinion whether any particular finding of a 
Medical Board is a finding as to the cause of a death or disability. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

319. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what sort, of evidence, apart from a discharge certificate showing the ‘dis¬ 
charge on medical grounds; they require,- under Tecpmmendation No. XH 
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of the War Pensions Committee, to discharge the onus that one is not 
entitled to a pension either under recommendation No. V or IX of the 
War Pensions Committee ? 


(b) Are Government aware that the Pension Controller has not taken 
the discharge certificates to be sufficient proof for the purposes of recom¬ 
mendation No. XII of the War Pensions Committee and has made 
a presumption, almost in all claims, apart from those referred to the 
Government of India, to the effect that the discharge certificate, not cor¬ 
roborated by some other independent evidence, is no proof that the indi¬ 
vidual is suffering from the same disability of which he was invalided from 
the field or foreign service and discharged by the original medical board? 

(c) If the answer to part ( b) be in the negative, do Government propose 
to see letter No. G.-3/2463, dated the 29th November, 1933, of the Pension 
Controller as one of the numerous instances of the practice mentioned in 
part (b) above? 

( d ) Are Government aware that the Deputy Controller of Military 
Pensions, Lahore, has been rejecting claims submitted under the recom¬ 
mendations of the War Pensions Committee, for arrears of pension on the 
ground that the claims were previously disposed of by the Government of 
India? Is it a fact that the Government of India, in the last paragraph 
of their orders on recommendation No. YU, have retained discretion to 
limiu the amount of arrears granted in individual cases, with due 
regard to equitable and financial considerations, even in claims 
which are not belated, where the explanation is quite satisfactory 
and where a claim was erroneously adjudicated or revised in accordance 
with principles existing in pre-committee period? 

( e ) If the answer to part (d) above be in the negative, will Government 
please refer to letters No. G.-3/3610, dated the 6th December, 1933, of 
the Pension Controller, Lahoie, and It B /57, o± the 23rd October, 1933, of 
the Officer Commanding, 2/6th Bajputana Bifles, as instances of the prac¬ 
tice mentioned in part (d) above? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) If an individual’s discharge certificate 
shows that he was discharged on medical grounds, even when the dis¬ 
ability is not specified, a priwia facie case for investigation would be 
established. Thereafter the grant, or otherwise, of a pension would be 
dependent on the circumstances of the case. Any evidence having any 
’bearing on the case would be dealt with on its merits. 

(b) and (cV Government are not aware of any cases coming within 
the scope of Becommendation XII that have been rejected by the Pension 
Controller, but they will call for the letter referred to and look into the 
matter. 


(d) One case of this kind has been brought to the notice of Government 
and has formed the subject of a separate question and answer. The 
Honourable Member has presumably seen a copy of the Government orders 
-which he purports to quote in the last part of this question. These orders 
jure perfectly clear. 

(e) The cases referred to will be examined. 
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Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided duringi the 

Great War. 

320. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whether they transfer without arrears under India Army Order 
No. 24 of 1927, a family pension, not drawn by the heir, in whose name it 
was originally granted, owing to the grantee’s death? If so, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the reasons therefor? 

(b) Is not the transfer of family pensions, amongst recognized heirs 
of a deceased sepoy of the Indian Army, a right under the principle pro¬ 
mulgated vide A. I. I. 877 of the 6th August, 1918? 

(c) Is it a fact that in A. I. I. 877 of 1918, it is recognised that in cases 
in which no nomination is made, and if on the date on which the claim to 
pension is investigated, the nominated heir is dead, or disqualified, the 
pension will be admissible to the living relation, highest in the list in 
paragraph 1067, A.E.I., Volume I? 

(d) Is the phrase “the claim to pension is investigated'’ mentioned 
in part (c) above, interpreted as referring only to first claim to, 
pension, in the sense that Government consider their obliga¬ 
tions to the family as fully satisfied, if the first grantee dies without receiv¬ 
ing any pension? If so, under what authority? 

(e) Is there no distinction as regards arrears in a transfer case in which 
the grant was availed of by the original grantee, and the one in which it 
was not availed of at all? 

Mr. G*. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Under the rules, the nominated heir is 
the only relative who has a specific right to a pension. Except in the case 
of a widow, the transfer of a pension, after the death of the nominated 
heir, is an act of grace on the part of Government and the grant of arrears 
cannot be claimed as a right. 

( b ) No. The only transfer that can be viewed as a right is a transfer 
to the widow, under the reversionary rule contained in paragraph 248 (II)' 
'( a ) (ii) of Pension Regulations. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) No. The rules provide for investigation on behalf of the nominated 
heir, but if the nominated heir is disqualified, a fresh claim can be investi¬ 
gated on behalf of the next entitled person under the operation of the 
rule in paragraph 247 of Pension Begulations. 

(e) The matter is entirely one for Government to decide and in doing 
so they would be guided by the particular features of the case under con¬ 
sideration. 

Construction of the Bataia-Beas Railway. 

321. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Is it a fact that the construction 
•of tbe Bataia-Beas Railway was sanctioned in the year 1928 and that a 
section of the line between Batala and Qadian has since been opened for 
traffic ? 

(b) Is it a fact that work on the remaining section of the line from 
'Qadian to Beas has been temporarily stopped? 

(c) Are Government aware that the inhabitants of the locality have 
submitted several petitions to Government and the Agent asking for the 
early completion of the line upto Beas? 
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( d ) Are Government aware that Srigobindpur, Ghoman and Baba- 
•Bakala are places of pilgrimage and that there is no- danger of motor 
competition for want of pucca roads in the locality? 

(e) Is it a fact that the unfinished portion of the project is being 
re-investigated? 

(f) If so, what progress has been made with the re-investigation of the 
project and when is it likely to be taken in hand? 

Mr. P. B. Ran: (a) to (d). Yes. 

(e) and (f ). It is understood that the North Western Railway Advisory 
Committee at Lahore recently recommended that the completion of the 
line as far as Sri Hargobindpur might be reinvestigated and the Agent 
agreed to do so. The question of whether the construction of good roads 
would more adequately serve the needs of the area will also have to be 
carefully considered. I am afraid it is not possible to say at present when 
a decision will be reached. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: May I ask a supplementary question? Is 
it a if fact that Government built the railway up to Qadian only, because 
it is a Muhammadan place of pilgrimage, and not up to Beas Baba-Bakala 
because they are Sikh places of pilgrimage although there is no parallel 
road running for motor transport to compete with the railways ? 

Mr. P. B. Rau: I am sorry I have not been able to catch my Honour¬ 
able friend fully, but I can assure him that, so far as I know, the construc¬ 
tion of the line was abandoned on account of financial stringency. 

Release oe Political Prisoners. 

322. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been drawn to a message sent by Khan Abdul Ghaffax 
Khan calling upon the red-shirters to put a stop to the Civil Disobedience 
Movement? 

(b) Are Go-verment prepared to release all other political prisoners who 
may signify their willingness to serve for the relief of the sufferers of 
Bihar? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Government are informed that 
no such message has been sent. 

(b) No. 

Promotions m certain Grades on the Lucknow and Moradabad 
Divisions op the East Indian Railway. 

323. *Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: Will Government be pleased 
to inform this House of: 

(a) the number of promotions that have been made in the grades of 
Chargeman, Assistant Eoremen and Foremen on the Lucknow and Morada¬ 
bad Divisions of the East Indian Railway since the time of the amalgama* 
tion of the East Indian and the Oudh'and Rohilkhand Railways, giving 
the following particulars: 

(i) the dates of such promotions; 

(ii) the names of the employees; 

(iii) whether the employee so promoted belonged to the East Indian 

or Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway; and 
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(b) the number of promotions made to the lower gazetted service on 
the East Indian Railway since the time of the amalgamation of the East 
Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railways, giving the following 
particulars: 

(i) the dates of such promotions; 

(ii) the names of the employees; 

(iii) whether the employee so promoted belonged to the East 

Indian or the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a) The information is not readily available and the 
collection of it is likely to involve a considerable amount of labour which 
Government do not consider justified. 

(b) The information regarding the number of permanent promotions is 
being collected and will be laid on the table of the House in due course. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney; Will the Honourable Member inform 
this House where he places his collection boxes ? Who and how he collects 
his information, and why is he not able to give information to the House 
even after 10 days 7 notice? Sir, the asking of questions is a matter of 
great importance to us, and the Honourable Member is developing a rather 
peculiar habit in his stereotyped replies. 

Mr. P. R. Ran: I have promised that the information which can be 
collected without much difficulty will be collected. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney : Sir, I wish on the floor of the 

House to make a statement and a protest. Many questions have recently 
been asked of this Honourable Member for Railways and his usual reply 
is that information is being collected or the labour entailed is not commen¬ 
surate with the benefit. I ask: what is the use of Members asking 
questions when the Honourable Member is not inclined to reply to them or 
leaf uses information? 

(SNo reply.) 

Contributions to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund. 

324. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Have Government, or the Central 
Board of Revenue, received any communication from the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta, suggesting that as an encouragement to donations 
to the Bihar Earthquake Relief Fund, contributions to the Fund should 
be allowed as a charge against profits, and not be chargeable to income- 
tax or super-tax? 

(b) Do Government propose to take any action on this suggestion? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

(b) The Government regret that they have been .unable to accept the 
suggestion. 

Provision of Quarters to the Teachers of the East Indian Railway 
Schools at certain Places . 

325. *Six Muhammad Yakub: Will Government he pleased to stater 

(a) whether the teachers and other members of the staff of the East 
Indian Railway European schools are provided vjth quarters; 
and 
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(b) whether the teachers r-nd clerks of the East Indian Railway 
Indian schools at Tundla, Mughalsarai, and Bareilly, are pro¬ 
vided with quarters; if net, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Information is being obtained from the Eailway Admi¬ 
nistration, and a reply will be laid on the table in due course. 


Pay oe Teachers and Clerks of the East Indian Railway Schools 

AT CERTAIN PLACES. 

326. *Sir Muhammad Yakub: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state if the teachers and clerks of the East Indian Eailway schools at 
Tundla, Mughalsarai and Bareilly are allowed the same scale of pay as 
are in force in the Government schools of the Province to which they belong? 
If not, why not? 

( b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the clerks of the East 
Indian Railway Indian schools at Bareilly, Tundla and Mughalsarai are 
also allowed the same scale of pay? If so. from what date? If not, why 
not ? 


Mr. P. R Rau: I have called for certain information, and will lay a- 
reply on the table of the House m due course. 


Applicability of the Fundamental Rules to the European and Indian 
East Indian Railway Schools. 

327* *Sir Muhammad Yakub: Are the same Fundamental Rules, as 
regards leave, in force in both the European and Indian East Indian 
Railway Schools? If not, why not? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I said the other day in reply to question No. 39 
by Pandit Satjendra Nath Sen, the question of framing leave rules for 
the staff of the Indian Schools on the East Indian Railway is under 
consideration. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

328. *Mr. S. 0 . Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that the rate of disability 
pension per week for a sub-conductor in 1930 was eight shillings and six 
pence per week for 20 per cent disability? 

(6) Is it a fact that the rate of disability pension per week for a sub- 
oonductor in 1933 was six and a half shillings per week for 20 per cent dis¬ 
ability? Will Government kindly state the date from which this six and a- 
half shillings per week rate came into force? 

Mr. Gr. R. F. Tottenham: With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
answer questions Nos. 328 to 381 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined and a reply will be laid 
on the table in due course. * 
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Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during' the 

• Great War. 

fS29. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it correct that, according to their orders on 
recommendation No. 9 of the Wstr Pensions Committee held at Simla in 
June, 1933, Government have no objection to allow old rules and rates to 
be applied in those eases in which thev would be more favourable to 
the individual? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1330. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it correct that the recommendations of the 
War Pensions Committee, as approved by the Government of India, have 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State for India? If not, when is his 
sanction likely to be received? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1331. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the Government reply to 
question No. 592, dated the 4th September, 1933, in this House, will 
Government please state if it is a fact that the relative military ranks 
and the amounts of aggregate monthly pensions (service and 
disability pensions both combined) progressively rise according to 
one’s pay on final retirement from the service, and that the Con¬ 
troller of Military Accounts and Pensions, Lahore, is assessing the relative 
military ranks and aggregate monthly pensions of people finally retiring 
from service on Rs. 200 per mensem and over at their pay in 1914-18, 
viz f., Rs. 50 or 60 per month? If so, will Government be pleased to state 
which is the correct and right procedure? 

(6) If the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions' interpretation 
and application of rules is correct, will Government be pleased to state 
the relative military ranks that will be assigned to individuals D to I, refer¬ 
red to in question No. 592, dated the 4th September, 1933, put in this 
House ? 

(o) If the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions’ interpretation 
and application of rules is incorrect, are Government prepared to issue 
orders to the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions, Lahore, to 
correctly assess immediately disability pensions of the kind approximating 
to individual “D” referred to in question No- 592, dated the 4th September, 
1933, put in this House? 

(d) Is it a fact that according to recommendation No. IV of the 
Pensions Committee, the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions 
has not taken up and referred the matter to the Government of India 
for decision, when he received a copy of question No. 592, parts (a) and (b) 
of the 4th September, 1933, .and the reply thereto? 

(e) Are Government aware that disability pension cases of the kind 
approximating to individual “D” referred to in question No. 592, parts 
(a) and (b), dated the 4th September, 19°3, have been outstanding for 
years and have caused considerable inconvenience and loss to the parties 
concerned ? 

(/) Do Government propose to forward a copy of these questions, 
B&d of their replies to the Controller of Military Accounts and Pensions, 
Lahore, for .information and immediate necessary action? 

tFor answer to this question, See answer to question ’No. - 328. : ^’; r+\ 
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Strength of Superior Officers in the Foreign and Political 

Department. 

332. *Mi\ S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state ^ the 
•total strength in the Foreign and Political Department of superior officers 
drawn from the Indian Civil Service and the military officers holding 
King's Commissions, respectively, and the number of Europeans and 
Indians therein? 

(b) Is it a fact that since the last two or three years, no Indians have 
been recruited to this service? 

(c) Do Government propose to Indianise the service in accordance with 
the policy of Indianisation declared in the Preamble to the Government 
of India Act of 1919? 

(d) Will Government please state why no Indians have been recruited 
•to idle Foreign and Political Department of the Government of India? 

(e) Will Government state their general policy in this matter? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) Recruitment for the Political Department 
of the Government of India is made from the Provincial Civil Services 
as well as from the I. C. S. and the I. A. The number of European 
and Indian officers drawn from these sources and at present serving in the 
Department is as follows: 

I.C. S. I.A. P.C.S. 

European.46 105 

Indian . 1 8 6 

( b) No. Two Indians were recruited from the I. A. in 1980-31 and 
'.one from the P. C. S. in 1982-38. Owing to financial stringency recruit* 
ment for the Department was totally suspended in 1981-32 and reduced 
by 50 per cent, in the following year. 

(c) The accepted policy of Government is to fill 25 per cent, of the 
.annual vacancies in the Department by Indians provided that suitable 
candidates are forthcoming from the services from which selection has to 
be made. 

( d ) Does not arise in view of my replies to questions (a) and ( b ) and (c) 
is covered by the reply to question (c). 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

333. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to refer to their 
orders under recommendation No. VII of the War Pensions Committee, 
in which they agreed to the first part of the recommendation that a 
pension sanctioning authority may grant full arrears if he is satisfied with 
the explanation for the delay, and in which they emphasised the fact that 
the recommendation was in conformity with th e existing practice, and 
state if the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions, Lahore, has been 
rejecting claims which were initiated either on the representation of the 
claimants themselves, or were initiated by the Officers Commanding, 
admitted in the first instance, revised later by the Controller, as not 
falling within the first part of the aforesaid recommendation No. VIE? 

(b) Is not the Soldiers 1 -Board a competent authority to entertain 
petitions under Appendix VII to the Regulations for the Army in India? 

(c) Is not the fact of the death of the first holder of Jungi Inam 
certified by the Pension Controller, and by the Officer Commanding, if 
the death occurs in service during the War, before transferring a Jungi 
Inam to the second heir? 
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(d) In what way has the certification mentioned in part (c) above* 
and the consideration of the fact of death by the Soldiers' Board, in 
adjudicating the transfer of the Jungi Inam, been regarded as not amount¬ 
ing to the submission of claim to family pension in time, in cases where- 
the applicants claimed a family pension and not a Jungi Inam ? 

(e) What action do Government propose to take to do justice in such 
claims ? 

Mr. G. R. 3?. Tottenham: With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
answer questions Nos. 3B3 and 334 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined, and a reply will be laid 
on the table in due course. , 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

t334. *Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if, under 
1922 rules, field rates of pension are admissible, on account of “disabilities 
resulting from field service"? 

(b) Is it not a fact that in Army Order No. 130 of 1927, the expression 
“disabilities resulting from field service" has been interpreted as disabilities 
contracted in an area declared to be a field service area? 

(c) Had Government any reservation in mind with regard to the exclu¬ 
sion of certain disabilities from the domain of recommendation No V 
of the War Pensions Committee, when they accepted the recommendation 
"applicant* for Great War disability pensions should get the general Benefit 
of the 1922 rules, and their claims should be dealt with under those rules ? 
but Government should accept the presumption that *all disabilities con¬ 
tracted on field or foreign service dttring the War were, in fact, attributablet 
to military service 7 ”? 

(4) Are Government aware that disabilities sustained in Mesopotamia 
during the War, on account of falling off a horse, have been certified by* 
the Medical Board as attributable to “military service" and not to “Mili¬ 
tary service in the» field" to admit of field rates of pension as mentioned 
in part (a) above? 

(e) Are Government aware that the reasons advanced by the Head¬ 
quarter Brigade Area, Poona, on the 9th June, 1932, are “the action of 
falling off a horse and sustaining injury is not attributable to ‘field service' 
conditions such as disease contracted through undue exposure, wound, 
etc."? 

(/) Is it the intention of Government to adjudicate claims to disability 
pensions in the light of the reasons stated in part ( e ) above bv introducing 
a new term 'field service ’ conditions , instead of the term ‘field service' as 
mentioned in parts (a) and (c) above? 

(g) Are Government aware that appeals on the point stated in part (a) 
above have been withheld and the grounds stated are that “'the opinion 
regarding falling off a horse and sustaining injury is not formed by the 
Officer Commanding, but this is the final decision of the higher authorities"? 

fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 333. ~~ 
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(h) Have the views stated in part (e) above been concurred in by 
Government, and do they approve of the withholding of such appeals by 
Officers Commanding? 

(i) Do Government propose to take any action to prevent Officers 
Commanding and other administrative officers from assuming the role of 
interpreters of Government orders on the recommendations of the War 
Pensions Committee? If so, what? 

Recruitment oe Temporary Employees in certain Government op 

India Oeeices. 

385. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: Is it a fact that 
in the Department of Industries and Labour, Office of the Im¬ 
perial Council of Agricultural Research, Central Board of Revenue* 
Office of the* Director General, Indian Medical Service, Office of the 
Controller of Printing and Reforms Office, a number of relatives of the 
Establishment Officers, Personal Assistants and Stenographers have been 
and ar e being entertained in temporary and permanent vacancies which 
do not come within the scope of the Public Service Commission? If so, 
why? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now proceed with the general discussion of the Budget. A time-limit 
of 20 minutes is fixed for each speech. 

Mr. O. S. Kanga Iyer (Roliilkund and Ivumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I think I must part with the usual practice oi shower¬ 
ing congratulations on this occasion on the Honourable the Einance 
Member for the very simple reason that Honourable Members will be very 
much tempted on this particular occasion to shower a good deal of 
congratulations on him as he is going away from our midst. I hope that 
this Assembly will take an opportunity of organising a Luncheon—and 
I hope to have a hand in organising it—to the Honourable the Einance 
Member and the Leader of the House when we shall indulge in the luxury 
of congratulations. (Laughter.) But now I propose very plainly 1o point 
out to him that this is the most lamentable Budget that has over been 
pre e onted to this House and I wish he had left it to his successor to 
initiate such a lamentable policy. On this particular occasion he has 
created panic in the country. What is the policy that the Honourable 
the Einance Member has propounded? He has propounded a policy of 
taxing production, a policy not of taxing profits, but of taxing production, 
a policy of taxing food which is as rotten as that of taxing the poor 
man's salt. 

Sir, I have had the honour of representing for three successive 
Assemblies a constituency which, produces sugar, and I would not have 
eared to come today to speak but for the fact that I must speak for my 
poor constituents and the people of the country. And this I am doing 
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against medical advice. (Interruption by Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami 
Mudaliar.) My friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, with his 
usual frivolity, except when it is a rice problem, says *'poor constituency”! 
He is a rich man, but I am concerned with the poor people of Bohilkund 
and Kumaon. He comes from a rice producing place and his heart bleeds 
at question time when he has to speak for the rice producing people. He 
says '’poor indeed” with that unnecessary frivolity. (Interruption by 
Diwan Bahadur A. Bamaswami Mudaliar.) No, I cannot give wav to the 
absurd statement of the Honourable the Deputy Leader of the principal 
Opposition who, with a lack of due sense in responsibility on this occasion, 
laughs and exclaims “poor indeed”! I do not mind when the* occasion 
arises—because a special Bill on this is promised by the Honourable the 
Finance Member—if the Deputy Leader of the Opposition walks into the 
same lobby with the Finance Member. But here I am proposing definitely 
to take a very strong exception to what I consider as a most deplorable 
policy. 

Sugar, Sir, is an important article of food of the poor people and the 
Honourable the Finance Member makes it a part of his policy—with what 
■purpose, probably the future will visualise—to embark upon a most dis¬ 
credited form of taxation, namely, the imposition of the excise duty. Sir, 
unhappily I have not had the opportunity of listening to his speech, but 
I have read through his speech and the most unconvincing part of his 
speech is the part which relates to the imposition of excise duty on sugar. 
It is full of lame excuses. For instance, in one part of his" speech he 
says: 

“Lastly, from the point of view of the general tax-paying public of India, who are 
neither sugar manufacturers nor cane growers, we feel that it is fair that some steps 
should be taken to preserve revenue from this source.” 

The tax-paving public of India are invited to pay a food tax, for what 
'else is this excise duty except a tax on the actual production of an import¬ 
ant article of food for the people. If he were so concerned with the tax- 
paying public, I should say he should have agreed to put his tax on 
profits and not on production. We know that this will have a terrible 
effect on the sugar producers. India has every right to have an opportu¬ 
nity of producing her own sugar. She has every capacity to produce her 
own sugar. And here is a Finance Member who, on the eve of his financial 
administration of this country, gives a parting kick to one of the most 
important industries and to the consumers, I cannot congratulate him 
on this parting kick. No. Bepresenting as I do the people of the 
Bohilkund Division of the United Provinces and the people of India, I 
cannot congratulate him on this kick which the country will deeply resent. 
I propose to go to my constituency and tell them that if this Sugar Bill 
is passed, how to get the situation remedied, for, when there is so much 
agricultural depression, when the industrialists are faced with a crisis, 
here comes an Honourable Finance Member and says: “I propose, to impose 
an excise duty”. Tbe excise duties on cotton manufactures were bad, but 
an excise duty on sugar will be very unjust and unjustifiable. He talks 
of over-production! He says we are threatened with over-production of 
sugar. I refuse to take this statement from the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster. Where are his facts for over-production? Is not sugar coming 
into this country even now? Has not my country the right to produce 
sugar for its. people to feed? (Cheers.) The Honourable finance 
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Member talks of over-production. Has not my country the right of export¬ 
ing sugar to other countries? He talks of over-production. Is there not#, 
•over-production, of cotton goods in England? Are you not devising 
means of sending those cotton goods to this country? Are you not trying to 
buy our cotton, if possible, so that we may buy less of Japanese cotton 
goods? Are you not thinking of exporting cotton manufactured articles 
in larger quantities to this country? Similarly, have we not got the right 
of importing into your country our sugar? England buys sugar, and so 
we can stipulate that we buy their cotton goods and they should buy our 
sugar. Here is an attempt to cripple our industries by resorting to a 
policy which no industrial patriot will support, for this is nothing short of 
attempting to create a panic in the minds of the sugar producers. The 
Honourable the Finance Member says, he is going to impose a minimum 
price on sugar cane, and by so doing, he tries to tempt the agriculturist. 
I sa\, Sir, the agriculturist must be a fool to be tempted by those argu¬ 
ments which cannot hold water. He himself, in one breath says: “OhI 
you are over-producing, your factories are developed”, and, in the same 
breath, he says: “I propose to put a minimum price on sugar cane”. 
You cannot have both things if you want to be logical. If there is over¬ 
production or a tendency to over-produce, if there are factories which are 
indulging in over-production, surely the sugar cane producer will find a 
market in which to sell his sugar cane. There is a terrific demand for 
sugar cane in this country at present when our sugar factories need them, 
and, surely, by trying to place a minimum price on sugar cane, the 
Honourable Member is pretending to protect the sugar cane grower while 
at the same time he is dividing the agriculturists from the industrialists, 
whereas there can be no division between them, because agriculture is 
based on industries and industries are inter-connected with agriculture. 
You cannot divide the sugar cane grower from the sugar factory 
runner. It is ridiculous for the Honourable the Finance Member to 
indulge in such unconvincing statements to prop up a case the like of 
which, I, at any rate, have not heard being presented to this country. 
Do excise duties exist in any part of the widely flung Empire of the 
Honourable the Finance Member? If they do, are they excise duties on 
the principal articles of food stuffs, on the necessaries of life? If excise 
duties exist in the British Empire, they are duties not on necessaries 
of life, but on luxuries such as alcohol, tobacco, and so on. Here is 
an Honourable Finance Member who puts excise duty on a necessity of 
life. I am not talking of matches, because I do not want to exhaust the 
arguments of other speakers. I am not referring again for the time being 
to his trying to mislead the public by saying “I have introduced one anna 
letters”, whereas if he really wanted to save the poor, he should have 
introduced not one anna, nor half anna, but pice post cards. I am not 
referring now to these items. I shall purely concentrate on a matter 
which, affects my constituents and I promise good battle to the Honourable 
the Finance Member right through this Sugar Bill so far as I am con¬ 
cerned. I owe a duty to my people who had sent me to this Legislature 
in three successive elections and I have, as I have said time and again, 
no higher satisfaction than to serve those who have put their trust in 
me. I take this occasion to perform that duty, and I hope the Honourable 
the Finance Member will not develop the policy of raising revenue through 
excise duty*. You, Sir, as an old cotton manufacturer knew well of the old 
complaint that used to be of Bombay and other industrialists “why choose 
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ns for fhis excise duty, why single us out for this duty”. If you read the 
resolutions passed at successive Industrial Conferences, you will find the 
same complaint asking the Government why they have singled out the 
cotton manufacturer for excise duty and why this excise duty was not 
imposed on other industrialists. Here is a Finance Member who develops 
a regular policy of raising revenue by excise duty. I warn the House that 
there is a deeply laid policy, I may say almost a conspiracy, to once 
again revive the cotton excise duty so that the cotton manufacturer will 
not saj in future ”1 alone, the cotton manufacturer, am subject to this 
excise duty”, because the sugar manufacturer comes in and the match 
manufacturer comes in for this excise duty. No, Sir. If you want to 
raise duties, by all means tax the profits, by all means increase your 
taxation on profits. In that case the industrialists all-round will be hit 
and probably the Honourable the Finance Member w r ants to save a certain 
class of industrialist from being hit. He only wants to hit the sugar 
manufacturer and the match maker (Laughter), and so on. I am glad 
at any rate that Honourable Members on the Official Benches had some 
•opportunity to laugh, because the expression ‘‘match maker” has got two 
interpretations. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’ Association: Indian Commerce): 
Are they match-making? 

4 

Mr. C. S. Eanga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, will soon 
find that the excise duty that the Government are now putting on sugar 
will recoil on his cotton, because I remember \oung Mr. Mod\ standing 
by the side of Sir Phiroze Shah Mehta and waxing eloquent: “Why do you 
choose the cotton manufacturer alone, why do you choose the Indian mill- 
owner alone for this excise duty? Why do you not choose other indus¬ 
tries?” I put it to my Honourable friend "to say whether he did not 
say so. | ^ 

Mr. B. Da? (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): He must have 
forgotten. ' 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: The Honourable Member does not answer me, 
and I take it that silence is acquiescence. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: I will certainly do mv friend the courtesy of answering 
him later on when the sugar duty comes up specifically before the House. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I know that he is opposed to excise duties all 
his life, and, therefore, he will certainly support me as I have supported 
him in the past. We want to make it impossible for a Finance Member to 
develop a regular policy of putting excise duties whether on cotton manu¬ 
facture or on sugar. Sugar stands first and cotton comes next, because 
sugar is an article of food. What are the facts which the Finance Member 
has ignored? England levies a duty on profits. In the same way if the 
Honourable the Finance Member taxes the profits, incidentally sugar 
factories will spring up all over the country, thero will be employees whose 
salaries also he can tax. Again, are not the railways also making a 
profit, I ask, by this transfer of sugar canc from the place of its growth 
to the factory, for, up to within, twe hundred miles, these sugar canes are 
sent by rail in many places* Therefore, why hamper the increase in the 
Slumber of sugar factories in this country? Why should it not be possible 
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for India tp feed the entire British Empire,—for the Honourable the- 

Finance Member is a behever in free trade within the Empire,—why 
should it not be possible for India to feed the bulk of the British Empire, 
with Indian sugar? We have a right to ash that. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): And I have 
a right to reply. India will be able to feed the British Empire with 
sugar when India is able to produce sugar at a price which is not three 
times the price at which Java can produce it at present. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: And when India; is producing sugar under such 
comparative difficulty, will the Honourable the Finance Member explain 
why he increases this difficulty by this iniquitous imposition of an excise 
duty? The Honourable Member has no reply. (Laughter-) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have plenty of replies, and the 
Honourable Member can wait for my replies in due course. 

Mr. G. S. Ranga Iyer: That is better, as I am speaking under a time 
limit. But when he gives his reply in due course, I hope he will take 
into due consideration the observation of one* of his predecessors who had' 
not only the financial sense which the Honourable the Finance Member, 
who is an expert, most certainly has, but a political sense; for though not 
an expert he was a versatile genius,—I mean Sir Malcolm Hailey, the 
ablest politician in the Civil Service and also one of the ablest thinkers in 
the Civil Service. This is what he said, speaking of the excise duty, in 
March 1922, in this House: 

“I admit that in itself it (ris., the excise duty) is not a good tax, because it is 
a tax on production and not on profits.” 

And when he keeps this in mind, he will find it pretty difficult to 
satisfy the House why he should have wandered out of the beaten tracks 
to which the Finance Members in the other parts of the Empire are 
accustomed, and started the imposition of what Lord Hardinge once* 
described as an iniquitous duty. 

Sir, I do not want to go luither iuto this subject. Every set of» 
arguments that was urged against the excise duty during the agitation 
to get rid of it by the able partriots in our country, every set of argu¬ 
ments which the officials at a later stag© made their own, will be appli¬ 
cable to the imposition of this new duty. A tax on the production of the 
largest and most important indigenous industry like sugar will be a tax 
which will be not only economically but also morally indefensible. Sir, 

I hope the Honourable the Finance Member will not put this new clog on 
the wheel of India’s industrial progress. 1 would that he would give 
every facility for the indigenous sugar producer to feed the British Empire, 
for I believe in one part of the Empire benefiting itself and another part 
of the Empire by trade which will suit them. We can send England our 
sugar, England can send us something else; and if our factories increase, 
England will send us her machinery. Therefore, even for improving Indo- 
Rritish trade, so far as machinery goes, England will be benefited bv the 
increase of the number of sugar factories in India. And, as I told you,. 
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there are other matters into which wo could enter, as you did, Sir, under 
the Ottawa Agreement, into inter Imperial trade relations- But the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member must not stait b\ hampering the growth o£ 
an indigenous industry which has every right to rise and which the people 
want should prosper. If we are not going to prosper in the direction of 
producing our own sugar for which India has the greatest competence, 
how are we in these days of agricultuud depression to prosper? He talks, 
as I said, of imposing a minimum price on sugar cane. Well, if the 
sugar factory people do not buy sugar cane or if the sugar cane pro¬ 
ducers do not get the price they want, they can change their crop from 
sugar cane to something else; they can have the wheat crop or the paddy 
crop. Surely the Honourable the Finance Member need not concern 
himself so much with our sugar cane producer. If factories, for instance, 
grow’ in South India, the rice grower will grow sugar cane in larger quanti¬ 
ties. Therefore, if he does not handicap twe growth and spread of sugar 
factories in this country, he will be helping the sugar cane producer. He 
talks of the co-operative system. Sir, tie co-operative system has not got 
all the virtues that are generally attributed to it. Sometimes the co¬ 
operative system has itself put clegs on the wheels of agricultural pro¬ 
gress. Therefore, I must ask the Honourable the Finance Member to leave 
the sugar industrialists alone and to reap his revenue from taxes on pro¬ 
fits and not on production. (Applause.) 

i 

Mr. Nahakumar Sing Dudhoria (Calcutta Suburbs: Non-Muhammadan 
Urban): Sir, as a mere recapitulation, devoid of any bold, original and 
constructive scheme, this last Budget ept^eh of the Honourable Sir George 
Schuster, running over 51 pages cf close print, has been a little too trying 
for our patience- But the adroit way in -which he has managed to achieve 
a surplus cannot fail to impress us* Hcu\ en knows what fate would have 
attended his Budget if the accidental receipt, as an effect of the Capita¬ 
tion Tribunal Award, had not come, or if the Debt Redemption Fund had 
been as fully fed as budgeted. But when a surplus was designed and 
actually obtained, it was natural to expect that the mighty avalanche of 
direct and indirect taxation, which has characterised his regim4, should 
have given in a bit. But, I forget. Sir, that what my Honourable friend 
had been pursuing so long was to secure credit and sound finance tor this 
country on the eve of the proposed emstituricnal changes. 

There is sure to be some amount cf exultation over the unexpected 
reduction in the military expenditure to 44-1 crores, six crores below even 
what Inchcape Committee, recommended. But when we seriously ponder 
over the causes which have contributed towards that end, the sudden drop 
does not seem to be so surprising. In 1913-14, the Indian Army cost only 
29£ crores. Since then the annual cost of a British soldier has risen from 
1,000 to 2,500 rupees, and of an Indian soldier from 300 to 650 rupees. 
There is yet in reserve about, 1,000 Officers, recruited between 1915 and 
1920, quite in excess of requirements There is still a good deal of over¬ 
lapping and provincialising of bond fide military expenses. So, Sir, to 
me even 44J crores expenditure for an army of occupation in quite normal 
times, without any probable or potential engagement anywhere, appears to 
be quite a huge figure. But, again, I forget, Sir, that the military expen¬ 
diture has to be kept at a high figure for reasons of State, because ^ -there 
would be no chance of raising a fean in the City of London if we tried to 
reduce the British garrison or the present strength of the British Army. 
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„ Again, as our sugar industry has not; yet reached the complimentary 
stage which my Honouraole friend has ascribed to it, I cannot but 
decry the proposed excise duty ui sugar. When protection was first 
extended to sugar, it was done with a two-fold object: the obvious one 
was the stimulation of the country's industry, but the latent one was 
to find a market for the British-made sugar machinery for the partial 
solution of the British unemployment problem through the preferential 
tariff. What was lost on the customs revenue on sugar by the intended 
protection was thus partially gained by the duty on machinery and sur¬ 
charge thereon. Then, Sir, the protection vas extended for seven years 
certain, but it was understood then that tne period would be extended 
for another seven years, if the stage of the industry required it after an 
examination But from what transpires now, it is more than evident that 
the protection will go as soon as the first instalment of seven years is 
over, examination or no examination. The excise duty is sure to hit hard 
the Bengal enterprise which is just coming into the field, and will material¬ 
ly prejudice the general outlook d the sugar industry in the whole of 
Northern India. But, I wonder whether the excise duty on sugar would 
have gone quite unopposed had there been a lot of non-Indian capital 
invested in the industry. 

When I find that there have rocentlv come into being some match 
factories, directly financed by foreign non-British capital, but carried on 
benami, some of them, under the helpful guidance of people 'who have 
once had the rare privilege of examining the ins and outs of the Indian 
match industry first-hand, I cannot but partially welcome the excise 
duty on matches. The duty will have some deterrent effect upon those 
concerns no doubt, but what was really needed was some such steps as 
could have ousted, both open and hi Lien foreign capital, from that in¬ 
dustry. But the reasons which my Honourable friend has adduced for 
extending the duty to the cottage industry, which forms the bona fide 
Indian industry, do not appeal to me in any way. Again, to try to rope 
in the Indian States through some agreement to assist in the proper func¬ 
tioning of the duty will be beset with a lot of complications and is of 
doubtful utility. The possibility of such joint action could have been left 
»o\er till the inauguration of the Federal Constitution. 

Then, the reduction of the import duty on silver is sure to cause some 
unsteadiness In the silver market vh'eh bad remained for a long time 
•quite steady. 

f Again, when the tanning industry is fast developing in this country, the 
abolition of the export duty on raw L’des will prove greatly deterrent to 
that industry especially in South India, Punjab and Bengal, although 
there may be some other mysterious reasons behind those stated for that 
*tep. 

My Honourable friend in claiming credit foi his budget could have 
spared twitting the policy that America and Japan have .recently pursued 
tb solve their financial troubles. Ix> is true that my Honourable friend did 
not betake himself to any monetary manipulation like America, but he 
cknnot say that he did not ~esort to leans like Japan. Taxation upon 
"taxation, duty upon duty, plus loans year after year, both here and abroad* 
almost reached the figures of condemned Japan for the last two years. 
Then we must not overlook the fact that what America and Japan have 
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•done, either in manipulating currency or in raising*loans/Was for the sole 
improvement of their whole national financial structure. But what my 
Honourable friend has actually dune hem with his loans was to meet only 
the bare administrative needs, not a pie being spent for the furtherance 
of any nation-building project* 

My Honourable friend has tried to bring out in relief two thing s: one, 
that of late a lot has been to foster and stimulate largely some of the 
country's industries and manufactures by the different departments of 
the Government. Secondly, that ways and means are being thought of 
whereby the agricultural depression may be got over. It may be true, 
very likely it is, that a few local industries and manufactures are receiving 
support from some' of the Government Departments, but what I see is 
that the number of technically qualified unemployed youths is daily on the 
increase, making the general unemployment problem quite serious. We 
shall wait and see what turn events take, for the cons umm ation of the 
latter object. 

What my Honourable*friend lias said about the results of the Ottawa 
Agreement on the Indian Trade outlook T note with great gratification, but 
if my Honourable friend had analysed the differences of opinion between 
McKenna and Baton as also among the -other economists in England on 
that vexed question, he would have hesitated a bit before waxing so 
eloquent over the results of his achievements in Ottawa. 

Again, it does not behove the Hcncumhle the Finance Member to 
come straight to the conclusion that whereas salt, kerosene and piece- 
goods are yet consumed at a fairly high level, therefore, the condition of 
the generality of the people is prosperous. Nothing can be a bolder 
assumption than that, when the real facts, which we see with our eyes 
before and about us, wholly belie that conclusion. 

Sir, I must now turn aside from criticisms to a pleasant task, that is, 
to express my gratitude to him for the relief that he has been pleased to 
give bv introducing a middle course in postage and inland telegraph rates, 
although I feel that the increase of a pice in packet postage has been quite 
inconsistent with* the strife in which these modifications have been intro¬ 
duced. 

Then, the grant of the whole surplus of the Budget for the relief of 
the recently earthquake-damaged Province of Bihar will be hailed with the 
greatest delight throughout the length and breadth of the country and 
will endear my Honourable friend to the people of the havoc-stricken 
areas. 

Lastly, Sir, coming as I do from Bengal. I owe the Honourable the 
Finance Member a special debt- of gratitude for the financial assistance 
that he has given to that Province, which has been from year to year in 
the throes of a deficit Budget, notwitli&tbinding her largest earning capa¬ 
city. But until and unless the iniquity of the Meston Award is modified 
and due justice is done to the fair Province of Bengal, she is sure to wallow 
in the quagmire of perpetual deficits, much to the annoyance of her Gov¬ 
ernment and the chagrin of her people. 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Ghittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, the Honourable Mr. Ranga Iyer who has 
preceded me has warned the Opposition not to indulge in mere congratula¬ 
tory speeches to the Finance Member on his valedictory Budget, especially 
as he is leaving us within a ehort .time; and he has also assured us that 
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there would be an opportunity when a party is arranged in his honour 
to indulge in any amount of congratulatory speeches: but, Sir, I have 
not yet received an invitation for that dinner and so I may not have that 
opportunity of congratulating him there. However, I shall assure my 
Honourable friend that I will not indulge in an over-congratulatory speech 
and I will subject the Budget proposals, according to my humble light, 
to severe criticism and voice forth my opinion on these Budget proposals. 
My previous utterances in this House also do not show that I was over- 
congratulatory to the Government side, and that I have always been 
critical of their measures. Hence he can take my criticism as fairly 
honest and impartial. Sir, the Budget that has been introduced this year 
appears to be fairly satisfactory. It is more carefully and more scientifically 
planned than any of his previous Budgets. The Budgets of the two 
previous years were framed with the idea of raising as much revenue as 
possible in order to make up the yawning deficits that had unfortunately 
been occurring from year to year for the past few years. Hence, Sir, they 
did not take into consideration the effects that the taxation proposals would 
produce upon the capacity of the people to pay or their effect on the trade 
and commerce of this country. Take, for instance, the surcharge of 
25 per cent on all and sundry articles. The result has been that the 
operation of the law of diminishing returns has come in, and there has 
also been overabundance of protection to some of the industries resulting 
in a very heavy diminution in the customs revenue. After the experience 
of the last few years, the Honourable Member has come forward with a 
well thought-out and well planned Budget. This does not mean that I 
accept all the proposals that my Honourable friend has put forward, in 
fact I may frankly say that some of the proposals are bound to be severely 
criticised, but, Sir, I think on the whole I can congratulate the Finance 
Member for having produced the present surplus Budget. Now, Sir, 
though the Finance Member has shown a surplus of 129 lakhs for the 
current year, yet on an analysis of all the figures it does not show that 
there is any surplus. This surplus has been brought about on account of 
many circumstances. In the first instance, according to the Budget of 
1933-34, the Finance Member had framed a Budget which, after making 
a provision of nearly 688 lakhs for the reduction and avoidance of debt, 
would show a surplus. But on account of a heavy falling off in the 
customs revenue of five crores of rupees, the surplus which he had anti¬ 
cipated has turned into a deficit. Consequently he has made provision to 
pay only about three crores of rupees instead of 688 lakhs which he 
had provided for the payment of reduction and avoidance of debt. Not 
only that, Sir, but he has been helped by other fortuitous circumstances 
like the windfall of 178 lakhs being the contribution from His Majesty’s 
Government by way of capital charges and also retention of 88 lakhs of 
rupees which in the ordinary course of things he ought to have paid as 
interest on war loan. Even with these fortuitous circumstances, there would 
still have been a deficit of nearly 2^ crores of rupees. But on account of 
what I may call manipulation by not paying 368 lakhs towards reduction of 
debt and also on account of the fortuitous circumstances which I have 
stated, the deficit Budget has been converted into a surplus of 129 lakhs 
for the current year. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has budgeted for a surplus of a 
few lakhs of rupees this year also, but that too has been brought about 
on account of the short provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt 
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to the extent of three crores and 88 lakhs of rupees. Thus, if you will 
take the figures for these two years into consideration, there would have 
been a deficit of nearly eight crores which he ought to have in the ordinary 
course made good by way of raising fresh taxation, but, on account of 
these manipulation of figures, he was able to present a balanced Budget. 
Taking, therefore, all the above circumstances and also the fact that the 
agricultural prices have not shown any tendency to rise so far, we are 
not justified in acquiescing in the rosy optimism w T hieh the Honourable 
the Finance Member has presented regarding the conditions of India. We 
on this side feel that the five per cent cut which was restored last year 
has been done too prematurely. Further, the Finance Member must not 
relax his searches for economies both in the civil and military expenditure 
of this country. 

Sir, coming now to the proposals for taxation which have been made 
in the Budget speech by the Honourable the Finance Member, I shall 
take first the most important item, namely, sugar, which has been sub¬ 
jected to so much severe criticism by my friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, who 
presumes to speak on behalf of the agriculturists of this country. After 
listening to his speech, it occurred to me that he was not justified in 
making such severe condemnation of the proposals contained in the 
Budget speech. He said that the levying of an excise duty was a very 
bad principle. I do not want to enter into the ethics of these excise 
duties, but I will take the instance of sugar in particular. The Tariff 
Board has recommended a protection of Bs. 7-4-0 per cwt., and also a 
further protection of eight annas per cwt., if the price of Java sugar 
falls below four rupees cwt. Thus the Tariff Board recommended a full 
protective duty of Bs. 7-12-0, but this sugar protection has gained an 
additional protection of Bs. 1-13-0 on account of the surcharge wilich was 
unforeseen at the time of the Tariff Board report. Therefore, as a result 
of this kind of overabundance of protection the sugar industry has grown 
by leaps and bounds in the country, and within a year or so we will be 
able to produce sugar sufficient for consumption in this country. Now, 
the result of this protection has been that the income from customs has 
fallen from 10 crores in 1980-31 to about two crores of rupees and over 
budgeted for the year 1934-35. Thus there has been a fall of nearly 
eight crores. This must be made good in some way or other, and if sugar 
is left untaxed, then the whole burden would fall on the consumer in some 
way or other. The proposal of the Finance Member is to impose an excise 
duty of Bs. 1-5-0 which leaves the full protective duty of Bs. 7-12-0 
recommended by the Tariff Board untouched. Hence the producers of 
sugar cannot grudge this excise duty. This will bring in about 147 lakhs 
of rupees of revenue to the Government. On account of this protection, 
many industrialists, who have started sugar cane mills, have profitted 
enormously, and in an indirect way they would be paying income-tax on 
the profits they have been making. This protection has been responsible 
also for the importation of machinery, and thus the customs revenue has 
gained to some extent. My Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, was very 
solicitous about the welfare of agriculturists while opposing the Excise 
duty. He was talking of the “poor” sugar manufacturer, and at the same 
time he was evincing sympathy for the agriculturist. He has thus brought 
the agriculturists and the industrialists in the same category though all 
the profits that have been made on account of the protective duty have 
gone into the pockets of the industrialists. Cases have come to light where 
the cane growers have not received their proper share of price for the cane. 
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In these Budget proposals there is a provision for fixing a minimum rate 
for the cane growers and empowering the Local Governments to fix that 
minimum rate. I suggest to the Government of India to fix the irreducible 
minimum rate here and now, and allow the Local Governments to fix any 
amounts over and above that to suit local conditions. The reason is this. 
There are certain provinces which have already developed their sugar 
industry and they may like to protect that industry and thus may fix a 
lower rate for the sugar cane in order to protect the sugar industry. That 
is why I want that the Government of India should fix the minimum rate 
below which the Local Governments could not go, and that minimum has 
already been recommended by the Tariff Board. In this connection I am 
glad to find that the country-made sugar —khandsari sugar—has been 
exempted from the excise duty. This is as it should be. Because most 
of the cane-growers are also manufacturers of country-made sugar and 
hence there is no question of hardship to the cane-grower. On the other 
hand, if this excise duty is levied on country-made sugar that will not be 
able to stand the competition of the factory-made sugar, because the 
country-made sugar always commands a lower price in the markets than 
the factory-made sugar. So I welcome this proposal of the Government 
of India not to have this excise duty on country-made sugar. 

The next proposal is the tax on tobacco. Here, also 1 happen to agree 
with the Government. Hitherto there was a lower import 
H Noon . duty on the unmanufactured tobacco and a very high duty on 
cigarettes. The import duty was Rs. 10-10-0 per thousand cigarettes 
whereas the duty on unmanufactured tobacco was only Rs. 2 per pound. 
The result was that the manufacturers, instead of importing cigarettes from 
abroad, established factories in India and imported unmanufactured 
tobacco and manufactured cigarettes in this country and thus avoided 
paying customs duty. It was a distinct loss of revenue to the Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): But you get employment. 

Mr. T. R. Ramakrishna Reddi: As to that, I am told on reliable authority 
that employees get only about 17 per cent, and the balance of the profits 
goes to the pockets of the manufacturers. In the usual course of things 
this high duty on cigarettes would have helped the Indian manufacturer of 
cigarettes, but unfortunately, India is not producing in large quantities, 
the kind of tobacco which is necessary for the manufacture of cigarettes. 
The result has been a loss of revenue to the Government, and now the 
proposal is to raise the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Rs. 2-6-0 and 
lower the duty on cigarettes. There will thus be an impetus for the im¬ 
portation of large quantities of cigarettes from foreign countries. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): Is that good ? 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: At least we will get more by way of 
•customs revenue. The factories in India would hereafter use more and more 
Indian tobacco, and that is an important thing. Brom all these points of 
view, I welcome the increased duty on tobacco. 

The next is the reduction of duty on silver. I was one of those who 
opposed the duty on silver when it was imposed three years ago. I said 
on that occasion that though it would no doubt raise the price of silver, 
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yet, when the Government, lor their own purposes, removed that duty, the 
price of silver would automatically fall, and silver being the precious posses¬ 
sion of the poorer people, the poorer people would suffer enormously. The 
present proposal is to reduce the duty only to some extent. Here I may 
congratulate the Finance Member on reducing it only to a little extent. 
The reduction of the duty by only annas will encourage the importation 
of silver which has completely stopped now. At the same time it will 
not have the effect of lowering the price of silver as it exists at present, as 
is evident from the fact that the price of silver has not fallen during the 
last few days since the Budget has been introduced. Therefore, I wrelcome 
this reduction of silver duty as it would yield customs revenue. 

With regard to hides, coming as I do from the Madras Presidency, I 
cannot welcome this removal of the duty on hides. There the tanning 
industry is making rapid progress, and it would be considerably crippled 
if this export duty on hides is removed. Not only that, but it would 
encourage larger quantities of hides being exported, with the result that 
the manufacture of leather gooda, which has been making rapid strides in 
this country, will be hard hit, because there will not be sufficient'quantities 
of leather for manufacture. For these reasons, I do not ^welcome the removal 
of the export duty on hides. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member will now conclude. 

Mr. T. N. Bamakrishna Beddi: I will conclude very shortly. With re¬ 
gard to the postal and telegraph rates, there has been some reduction, but, 
as I have given notice of amendments on these under the Finance Bill* 

I will not dilate upon that subject now. 

I will now come to the most controversial matter, namely, the excise 
duty on matches. I oppose this excise duty on two grounds, one on its 
own merits, and, secondly, on the reasons which led to the imposition of 
this duty. The Finance Member has introduced this apple of discord among 
the various Provinces. He has been very helpful to a prodigal Province, 
whereas the Province of Madras, from which I come and where they have 
been starving the development departments, has got to suffer and to pay 
for the sake of other Provinces. No doubt Bengal has been having deficits 
for the last two or three years. This deficit period synchronised with the 
active terrorist movement in Bengal. The deficits are due to various causes. 
This is due to the large amount of money spent in suppressing the terrorist 
movement and also it is due to the inelastic permanent revenue settlement 
that is prevailing there. For these tw T o reasons, other Provinces have been 
made to suffer. If Bengal has got deficits, it is its own look out to make 
it good. That is why I oppose it and this match duty is levied just to 
make up the deficiency in the Central Revenues when it gives half the 
jute revenue to Bengal. This is in effect levying punitive tax on the whole 
of India for terrorism in Bengal. On these grounds also I oppose the 
impost. 

Bihar stands on a different footing. The calamity that has overtaken 
Bihar is a national calamity, and not only India, but the humanity in 
general must come to its rescue. As a matter of fact, contributions are 
coming in from other countries also, and it will be bare justice only when 
the Central Government come to the rescue of Bihar. 

The last point which I would simply mention is that the Honourable the* 
Finance Member has not taken as much pains to raise the level of prices 
in this country as he has taken to balance the Budget. It is a notorious 
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fact that the price of agricultural products has gone down considerably. In 
1928, the value of agricultural products in this country was 1,000 crores, 
but in 1932-33, it has fallen to 523 crores, that is, by nearly 50 per cent, 
and in this year of grace, it might have fallen considerably less. So I 
charge the Honourable the Finance Member for not having taken sufficient 
interest to raise the level of prices. Recently they have been taking some 
steps in the matter of raising the price of rice which forms 53 per cent, of 
the staple products of India. It is surprising that no steps have been taken 
hitherto to raise the price of rice. On the other hand, even though wheat 
forms only nine per cent, of the value of total products, they are passing 
legislation after legislation, because it affects the Provinces which are very 
near the centre of Government. We want that some steps should be taken 
urgently regarding rice, and, as an earnest of in, I would request the Govern¬ 
ment to remove the obnoxious export duty that still persists in spite of the 
fact that, unlike the case of jute, India has to face competitors like Siam 
and Japan. I would request the Government to devote more and more 
time to raising the level of prices which is of vital importance to the country 
than to balance the Budgets. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukhnm Chetty): The Chair 
Would like to give one suggestion to Honourable Members. A great many 
points covered in the speeches of Honourable Members could be dealt with 
elaborately at a later stage, for example, wiien the Sugar Bill or the Finance 
Bill is taken into consideration. For example, the Honourable Member, 
Mr. Reddi, was up against time when he touched the general point at the 
conclusion of his speech. The Chair would, therefore, suggest to Honour¬ 
able Members that they might devote at least the earlier portion of their 
speeches to general questions that arise out of the Budget. 

Mawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab : Muhammadan): 

I must congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member for the work¬ 
able and fairly sound Budget that he has presented to the House. His 
way w~as beset with difficulties on account of the economic depression 
and other such calamities, but he has managed to give us a good Budget. 
We appreciate very much his help to the quake stricken Bihar and his 
contribution towards the deficit winch exists in Bengal, Bihar and Assam. 

I do not agree with my friend, Mr. Reddn w T hen he says that Bengal 
ought to look after her own interest. It is our duty to help Bengal, if 
we can afford it and other provinces where similar circumstances prevail. 

As regards the other points, I w r ould like to say a few w r ords. I will 
begin with postage. The new proposal is that for one anna a letter 
weighing half a tola would go. Originally it was tolas for five pice. 
So, I do not think it will be of great relic 7 f, because an ordinary letter is 
more than half a tola. I w T ould recommend one tola instead of half. It 
w T ould have been still more gratifying if the price of post cards had also 
been reduced, say, by one pice. We appreciate* very much the reduction 
in the telegraph charges, but the number of words, I am afraid, is small, 
and if any person is going to take full advantage of it, it would be the 
business man who has got code w r ords and use other abbreviations. Ordi¬ 
nary people take pride in having long names for which we have to blame 
ourselves and not the Government. For example, if you take my name 
and the addresses, they would absorb everything. I remember a time 
when an ordinary telegram cost four annas, and I know careless persons, 
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"who could not answer their letters promptly, resoi’ted generally to sending 
a telegram, and even now I think if the charges are reduced to" four annas, 
the Government will not be the loser. 

As regards the duty on hides, my friend, Mr. Beddi, does not approve 
the idea, because it will hit the local leather factories which have been 
recently started in South India. My reply to it is that they are not 
tailing all the available hides and there is no reason why a person who 
owns the cattle should not be able to get full value for the hides. My 
triend, Mr. Banga Iyer, said that instead of sugar being taxed to prevent 
overproduction, the zamindars ought to take to growing some other crop, 
for example, he mentioned wheat. He has not borne in mind that only 
the other day the Government extended the period of protection of wheat, 
liven now, notwithstanding that protection, wheat is selling at a rate 
vhicli does not pa} the zaimndars. The same is the case with cotton. 
The zamindars have been growing cotton and wheat very extensively, 
because these are the two marketable commodities. But when they 
found that the price of these commodities was not paying, they added 
sugar cane growing to them. The zamindar, as shown by the Honourable 
the Finance Member himself, is debarred from taking full advantage of 
it, because the price of the raw material is so low. His proposal to 
legislate with a view to giving the Local Governments pow T er to fix the 
minimum prices for cane is most welcome. But I w T ould not stop at that, 
and I w T ould like to have similar legislation for wheat and cotton also. 

I find that some legislation is contemplated to protect textile fabrics in 
future. I have no objection to it, but I will request the Government to 
stipulate that the manufacturer uses Indian cotton. If he would do so, 
our difficulties would be very greatly reduced. 

There remains the question of income-tax. As better times are in 
sight, I would have liked the income-tax level to be again raised to 
Bs. 2,000. No doubt there would thereby be a deficit, but some other 
way may be found to meet that deficit thus to relieve the poor persons 
■who hardly earn so much as to be able to pay this tax. With these 
words, and trusting that the points I have brought forward will be duly 
considered, I resume my seat. 

Lient.-Colone] Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I feel 
I must offer my congratulations to the Honourable the Finance Member 
for presenting us with a Budget which, I feel sure, complied as it has 
been in the face of serious and great international trade depression, 
reflects unbounded credit on him and his staff. I congratulate him 
mainly because, in my opinion, his Budget, though it displeases some, 
pleases many: in other words, It is neither a manufacturers’ Budget nor 
a consumers’ Budget, nor k it a poor man’s Budget or a rich man’s 
Budget,—and since it affects all, it must surely be a very good Budget. 
(Hear, hear.) Personally, I have verv little fault to find with it, but, 
while congratulating ihe Finance Member, I feel I must off^r him my 
sympathy, faced as he will he with answering the 120 cut motions bv 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. But, Sir, before I deal 
with the few points I desim to stress, I have an observation to make which 
I trust will be considered b} the Government Benches and yourself also* 
Mr. President. It is this. 

In former years, at the time of the general discussion of the Budget, 
other Member's of Government besides the * Finance Member use<3 ^ 
reply to criticisms made by Honourable Members,' In recent years, 
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however, the practice has been for only the Finance Member to reply. 
Sir, often, when I have heard him reply, I was reminded of a little story 
of a man who went to a restaurant to have dinner. After he had some 
turtle soup, he sent for the head waiter and complained that it could* 
not be turtle soup as he could see no turtle in it. The head waiter said: 
“If you will look down the menu, Sir, you will find another dish, called 
‘cabinet pudding’.” When you eat that, will you expect to find the 
Treasury Benches in it? Whenever the Finance Member gets up to 
reply for Government, it would seem that the Treasury Benches are all 
embodied in his one person. I would, therefore, suggest for the serious 
consideration of the Government and the Chair as to whether other 
Members of the Government might not advantageously be permitted to 
reply to some of the criticisms made in our speeches; for instance, the 
Army Member might speak as used to be the practice in the old days 
w T hen His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief came to this House. 

Sir, with this preliminary observation I shall now refer to a few 
subjects in detail. The first is the Army Estimates. Sir, I am one 
of those Members who do not believe that the Army should or can be 
ledueed by a single man or a single rifle, but, at the same time, I am 
one who is convinced that the time has come wdien the sealed book of 
the Army must be opened to the Members of this Honourable House. 
Hitherto, the lamentable ignorance displayed by the Members of this 
House on Army matters has been astounding, because the Army book 
has been closed to us.. We get our information from newspaper criticisms 
and what the Army Member cares to tell us, but a knowledge* of the 
inside working has been the secret of a very few. I consider that that 
book should be opened and that this House should in an increasing measure 
be taken into the confidence of the Government and the detailed ^working 
of the Army should be explained to us, otherwise the charge will always 
be levied that India is not fit or prepared to take on her own defence. 
Sir, if England seriously means to give India a chance of administering 
and controlling her defence, a beginning must be made now; there must 
bo no further delay. Now, two points emerged from our deliberations 
on the Army at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. One was the 
necessity of appointing a non-official as Counsellor to His Excellency the 
Viceroy for defence matters, and the other was the appointment of a 
Committee analogous to the Committee of Imperial Pefence that now 
sits in England and advises the Cabinet on Army matters. Sir, these 
are the two points which I desire to emphasise and which should be 
brought to the notice of the present Joint Parliamentary Committee 
by the Government. Now, let me take the Army Estimates in greater 
detail with a view to further economy. If you look at the Army Estimates, 
you will find that the cost pf the administration of the Army—I mean, 
Army Headquarters, Divisions, Brigades and the lower formations—is 
just over Es. two crores or about l/20th of the entire Army expenditure. 

I should like to know if any British business firm would exist for a 
month or two, with such heavy overhead charges as about l/20th of 
its total income. There is in my opinion in this direction considerable 
scope for further economy. I believe I am right in saying that Army 
Headquarters offices expect six hours work a day from their staffs and, 
out of this, on& hour is taken for lunch, in other words, Army Officers 
and staff work for about five hours daily, and much less when the Durand 
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Football Tournament is on. I ask, is it right for any administration 
to maintain a staff who give five hours work a day? It is wholly wrong, 
ar.d I submit, if the Commander-in-Chief demanded an eight hours’ work 
per day from his Officers, he would be able to reduce the strength of the 
staff and so effect considerable economy. L shall not go into details, 
but if you go to the Army Headquarters offices between the hours of 10 
to 1 or 2 to 4, you will see various seats unoccupied at varying intervals. 
I, therefore, submit that if eight hours’ work were given in those offices, 
considerable economy would be effected. 

Then, Sir, there is another way in which further economy can be 
effected; it relates to the clerical establishment attached to the Army 
Headquarters. I have in my hand certain information giving me the 
detailed strength of this clerical establishment. I do not want to weary 
the House with these details, but, speaking broadly, they disclose two 
very significant facts. That part of the clerical establishment of the Army 
Headquarters which goes under the name of the *'Indian Unattached 
List’’, especially those recruited from the British ranks draw* salaries, 
excluding passage and other allowances, from about Bs. 200 per month 
to a maximum of Bs. 1,250 per month. This pay is drawn by those 
who joined before the 28th September, 1981. Those soldier clerks who 
]oined after that date draw the maximum pay of Bs. 1,000 per month. 
The pay of the civilians, how r ever, has not yet been fixed. My point is 
this. You have a set of army clerks drawn from the rank and file of 
the British Army w T ho have not passed the Public Service Commission. 
Examination, but who draw a maximum salary higher than is given even 
to officials in certain other Departments of the Government. I submit, 
this is wanton financial extravagance and should be stopped. You should 
and you can reduce this expenditure without loss of efficiency. I submit 
that there should be a uniform rate of pay in this Department and there 
should be one qualifying standard of entrance to this Department. 

The next point relates to the military medical services. Sir, on the 
fioor of this House, I have very-' frequently voiced my opinion on the 
extravagant cost of maintaining this service. Having once been a member 
of the I. M. S. myself, I am more familiar with this subject than possibly 
many other Members, and I can say, without fear of contradiction, that if 
there is one department of the Army in India w’here economy can be effected, 
without any reduction in efficiency, it is the military medical services. Let 
me analyse it a little closer. I take the B.A.M.C. first. Honourable 
Members will remember that in 1932 we had a Military Betrenchment 
Committee on which I sat. It will also be remembered that the Govern¬ 
ment accepted certain of it s recommendations. One of those recommenda¬ 
tions was that 49 I. M. S. Officers and 50 B. A. M. C. Officers were to be 
reduced. Up to date only 26 B. A, M. C. Officers and 43 I. M. S. Officers 
have been reduced. This is certainly a move in the right direction. My 
protest has always been that it wag not right that the Indian tax-payer 
should maintain a corps two-thirds of which consisted of Majors drawing 
salaries of Rs. 1,200 and above per month and who did the work of junior 
Lieutenant^ and Captains who would draw much smaller salaries. In this 
Military Betrenchment Committee I ascertained by cross-examining various 
army medical officials that 80 to 90 per cent, pf the diseases treated in 
military hospitals were of a minor nature, which, in most other hospitals, 
were being treated by assistant surgeons. I, therefore, pressed for the 
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substitution of these highly paid Officers by duly qualified Military Assistan 
Surgeons. From a study of the Array List, 1 find, there are 70 Officers h 
the I. M. D. who possess British qualifications I also understand tha 
orders have been issued—some over a year ago—to officers eommandin, 
British Military Hospitals to utilise these 1. M. 1). Officers, when am 
where possible, in more responsible professional duties. I regret to sa; 
that those orders have—except in a minor degree—not been carried out 
Of course, I speak subject to correction, but I do wish, th e Army Autho 
rities would realise that here is a solid means by which economy of a goo< 
few lakhs could be effected without violation of any Army Policy or loss o 
efficiency. The same remarks apply to the I. M. S. where we still hav< 
a large number of temporary Officers. Why not engage those Officers 
i.o., those who are adequately qualified, instead of importing Officers from 
England on a higher rat e of pay? 

Sir, I have in my hand the report of the Warren Fisher Committee 
That Committee was set up in London last year by the War Office tc 
report on the growing unpopularity of the E. A. M. C. and other allied 
military medical services of the British Army. It made certain recom¬ 
mendations and 1 understand those recommendations have been pul 
before the Government of India with a view to their being applied to the 
I. M. S. I do hope the Army Member will tell this House that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have rejected its application, because there ig not the 
faintest doubt that such conditions of Service are not suitable to a service 
like the I. M. S. 

I now come to another point. First of all, let me say that in the 
replacement of some senior highly paid B.A.M.C. Officers by British quali¬ 
fied I.M.D. Officers, you will effect as economy of at least six to seven lakhs. 
There is another branch of the military medical services, called the Queen 
Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service. 1 have the greatest respect for this 
body of ladies, and I have no doubt that in times of emergency and acute 
illness they perform a great work, but their work is mainly supervisory. 
But why, I ask, when there is this desire to retrench, is it necessary to 
import into this country hundreds of British nurses when this country is full 
of well qualified unemployed nurses? Why, I ask, is it necessary to import 
them into this country* on such high salaries, when, in their own country, 
they only receive a pay of about 70 pounds a year? When they are brought 
to this country in tEe Q. A. M. N. Service they get .an initial salary of 
about Bs. 300 per month and more, a salary which is denied to certain 
junior officers in this country. Surely, the British troops do not want only 
British nurses about them. The British element in the civil population of 
this country, when sick, do not want or demand only British nurses about 
them. In Bombay, we have lots of Parsee nurses; in Bengal, we are getting 
Bengali ladies to do the work of the nurses in Civil Hospitals, and, in the 
Punjab, Indian women are doing it. Why not employ these'in Indian Mili¬ 
tary Hospitals. Then, all over India, we have members of the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European community who have been the pioneers of the 
nursing service in India—hundreds of these ladies are today unemployed 
and are seeking work. Why do you want a white nurse to look after a 
white soldier? Surely, when you are facing death, colour is no considera¬ 
tion. I am sure, the Army cannot deny that the ladies of my community 
are born nurses. They are better than imported nurses, because they know 
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the country; they know the language and manners and customs of this 
country. So, here, too, there is room for economy of a good few lakhs. 

Then, Sir, there is another department of the military medical service, 
called the it. A M.O. (Banks). Heie you have 500 male nurses who are 
recruited from the British ranks. They start on a high salary and go up 
also to a high salary. They are brought out to this country as British male 
nurses. So, in B. M. Hospitals, you have female nurses as well as male 
nurses. I cannot understand why the Army Authorities are retaining 
these 500 men and paying them this large amount when there are numbers 
of lads of my community who have been educated and traced in the 
excellent military and other schools In India and on which the Army spends 
nine lakhs a year. These young men are today roaming the streets for 
want of food and employment. They are a fine specimen of lads and 
would be a credit to any army, and yet they are denied this employment. 
Why do you get soldiers from England for this work and thus deprive the 
very sons of the soil of honest labour in the army? These young men 
can be trained in nursing when in school and so fitted for this work? Sir, 
1 offer these three avenue s of retrenchment for the consideration of His 
Excellency the Commander-m-Chief and the Honourable Member in charge 
of the Army Department. With reference to Anglo-Indian matrons in 
charge of British Military “Family Hospitals, they have to be on duty 
day in and day out and night in and night out, as slaves work, whereas 
it takes three British nurses to do this, one Anglo-Indian Matron’s work 
in some Hospitals. I say, it is absolute financial profligacy to indulge 
in such medical luxuries. 

I shall now touch on another important subject, a matter which I 
stressed when I attended, as a delegate, the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee. It refers to the public health of this country. If you look through 
tile pages of the Budget report of the Honourable the Finance Member, you 
will find no mention as regards the health of the country. Every other 
departmnt is criticise^ analysied> divided, added and subtracted, except 
the Medical. 

An Honourable Member: Medical is a transferred subject. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney: My Honourable friend will forgive 
me, it is not entirely a transferred subject. The Government of India have 
a sacred duty to perform as regards the public health of this country. Sir, 
we are today faced with a Federal Government, at any rate I hope that 
Federation will take place soon, and, with that Federal Government before 
us, are we going to be the only country, the only Federal Government, 
without a Minister of Health and an all-India Public Health Act. Today 
wo are spending little or nothing on public health. In 1919. a Public Health, 
Board w$s sanctioned by the Government of India. In 1923, the Inchcape 
Committee axed it and in 1982, my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, 
as Chairman of the General Purposes Committee, recommended drastic 
retrenchments. I do not think that my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur 
Rahim, was aware of what it meant when he made recommendations 
calling upon this Department to make retrenchments. T should like to 
ask the Government of India what would be their responsibilities if, per¬ 
chance, yellow fever cam& into this country. To-u talk about war faming 
and earthquake devastations. Whv y India would he de-pQpul^tpd if 
fever were introduced into it, and it is just here th*at a Ministry of Health 
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and an all India Public Health Act would be of inestimable value, for it 
would so correlate the Provinces and other international communications, 
especially with our rapid aeroplane services, that we would be in a better 
position to cop e with any such danger. I go further. Take the article Sir 
John Megaw recently published on the health of this country; you will find 
some astounding figures. He states, there are 30 millions of people in 
this country who suffer from venereal diseases or 10 to 15 per cent, of the 
population. There are two millions who suffer from tuberculosis, there are 
six millions who suffer from night-blindness, the result of poor feeding and 
starvation, rickets accounts for two millions and 50 to 100 millions suffer 
from malaria and the annual death-rate from fevers is anything up to four 
millions. Maternity mortality is 50 per thousand and uHe average duration 
of life of an Indian is half of what it should be and yet we are presented 
with a Budget without any mention of this dire necessity regarding an 
adequate Public Health Department for th e future India. Last year, I 
spoke at length on this matter, but not a Member of the Government took 
any notice of it and. as far as I know, nothing has been done even in 
regard to the Public Health Board. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: They do not reply now-a-days. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney : Government think only about? 
wealth, not health, and yet strange to say, even Honourable Members of 
Government go on furlough every five years and oftener. It is an appalling 
state that any civilised Government worthy of the name should allow to 
exist. In doing so, we have in this respect placed ourselves on a par with 
the darkest uncivilised spots of Central Africa. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I will, Sir. We are not on a level 
with the smallest nation in the world as regards public health, and vet 
Government talk about Federation in this country when, I suppose, they 
will still have no All-India Public Health Act and no Minister of 
Health except the present hoch-poch antiquated Department, called 
^Education, Health and Lands/’ 

There is one other point to which I wish to refer before I sit down. It 
refers to the tragic condition of unemployment in this country. The 
Honourable the Finance Member, on page 38 of his Budget Beportf, refers, 
by way of comparative criticism, to the state of unemployment in America 
where 20 millions out of a total population of 120 millions are unemployed. 
May I tell the Honourable Member that one-third of my community today 
are unemployed and roaming the streets. I did not have the opportunity 
when he spoke on the Bailway Budget, to rebut the statement made By 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt. He read out certain names 
on the list of Traffic Inspectors and be tried on this evidence to show to this 
House that mv community had a great monopoly in the railway services. 

1 say,, his effort and statement was a deliberate outrage on truth. 
’(Laughter/ Members sitting on the Opposition # Benches may laugh as 
much as they like but I ask them to refer to the blue books, the published’ 
figures of the Bailway Department, and they will find that, for the last three* 
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years, no community Las suffered retrenchment on the railways so much 
as the Anglo-Indian com m unity. I state without fear of contradiction that 
every job today given to an Indian is taken either from an Anglo-Indian 
or a European. I challenge my Honourable friend, the Member in charge of 
Railways, to deny this. I challenge Members who laughed just now to 
deny this. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Because they 
were not competent. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I repeat that is a travesty of truth, 
it is an outrage on truth to say my community has the monopoly on the 
railway services. The Anglo-Indian community is today being slowly but 
surely ostracised from the railways. But, after all, they possess only 13,350 
jobs out of 7,00,000, and are you going to deny my community this small 
existence in th e railways? When you talk of my community monopolising 
trie appointments of Traffic Inspectors, why are you so silent about their 
absence from the Accounts Department, the clerical, ministerial and other 
departments? What d-o you see in these departments? Every nam e that 
I see is either 9 Bengali or Madrasi. Isn’t this a communal monopoly? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Because the Anglo-Indians are incompetent for 
the Accounts Department. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You are a Sindhi. I do not find the 
names of Sindhis, because it is they who are an incompetent lot. I tell 
the House with all respect that my desire is to co-operate with other 
communities in an equitable percentage of employment, but when an 
Honourable Member makes a statement such as the one to which I have 
Teferred, he does not do himself nor this Honourable House any credit. 
'(Applause). 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Air. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty) in the Choir. 


Mr. B. Sitaramaraju (Ganjam cum Yizagapatam: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, at a time when any stick may be said to be good enough to 
beat the Budget proposals of the Honourable the Einance Member, some 
of niv friends on this side of the House have in a hurry taken up the 
-sugar-cane. But, Sir, it will be seen, when we discuss that particular 
matter on the Bill introduced for that purpose, that the interests of the 
manufacturers and those of the consumers are not identical. However 
that may be, within the short time at my disposal, it is not desirable, 
and, even if it is desirable, it is not possible, that I should enter into 
any detailed criticisms of the Budget proposals of the Finance Member. 
As you have remarked, Sir, there may be other occasions at a later stage 
When we will speak about these matters at greater length. Even in a 
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general way it is not possible to deal with all the aspects of the very 
lengthy and very voluminous speech of the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber running over 50 pages of closely printed matter, a record of his 
stewardship, the storm he weathered and the hope he holds out that wo 
will have a brighter future,—the hope of a cosy future on sound principles 
of finance as so persistently and repeatedly impressed upon us he struggled 
to maintain in the period of his office. Sir, 1 should like to recall to 
the memory of Honourable Members that five years ago we had another 
Finance Member who also gave us a rosy picture of the future that he left to his 
successor. His successor, the present holder of the office, uo sooner he entered 
upon his duties and in what he chose to call his maiden speech, even 
long before the world economic depression invaded the placid shores of 
India, discovered the necessity of additional taxation to make both ends 
meet, although, notwithstanding the remission of 2£ crores of provincial 
contributions given by his predecessor by the process of normal growth 
of revenue of the Government of India, it was assured that we would find' 
an equilibrium in 1928-29. During the following five years, there have 
been fresh taxation running in some shape or other into several crores 
of rupees. Now, there is neither the reduction of the taxation which was- 
once imposed a3 a temporary measure to meet an emergent situation, nor 
a promise of such reduction, notwithstanding the fact that there is reduc- 
toin of interest rates, there have been enormous exports of gold, and we 
are in receipt of nearly two crores towards our militarv expenditure. No 
new sources of revenue have been developed, nor old sources enlarged. 
The expenditure is far from being reduced and is now forecasted to 
increase a little over the current Budget estimates. In spite of that we 
are told that our financial position is sound and our future is bright. And, 
on what? On the strength of evading the obligation to pay the allotted 
share towards debt redemption. 

Sir, the two main sources of revenue of the Central Government are* 
Income-tax and Customs. They'are the pillars of the Central revenue, 
and both of them have been so roughly handled during the last few years that 
they are showing unmistakable signs of the earthquake. As the Statesman 
has remarked, fresh pillars have to be built up. Let> us not, therefore, 
delude ourselves into the belief that the successor of the Finance Member 
will feel happy over his inheritance. If he were to be a popular minister 
depending upon the goodwill of the elected representatives of the people, 
if he is called upon to find money for the economic reconstruction of 
India, so long and so sorely neglected, and to secure a sound financial 
administration, he cannot find the necessary funds by even the sale of 
sound economic theories inherited by,him. Therefore, the future is on the 
lap of the Gods. 

Under these circumstances of unsound Central finance, the hope that 
the Central Government should think of embarking on a policy of afford¬ 
ing financial relief to the Provinces is nothing short of a scandal. One 
can even be persuaded to accept the calamity which has overtaken* 
Bihar as a calamity calling for help from the whole country, but to 
subsidise the inability, if not the incompetence, of the other Provinces 
to balance their Budgets is a bad precedent. 

The Finance Member should not have anticipated what England would 
or would not do. We wish to mind our own business and we wish that 
others would mind theirs. Neither His Majesty's Government nor the 
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British Parliament have any business to interfere in matters of this kind. 
If only the Government of India were a strong Government, this would 
not have been even thought of. To penalise Provincial Governments who 
cherished an overwhelming sense of duty to live within their means is to 
tempt them from the right path. Take, for instance, Madras. That 
Province was occasionally penalised for its efficiency. The past provincial 
contributions were assessed on the basis of its inability to spend extra¬ 
vagantly. The Government of Madras, if it is living within bounds,—do 
you know at what cost?—has balanced its budget, it is true, but by 
denying money towards rural water supply, education, sanitation, and 
so forth, to make both ends meet. I would advise the Government of 
Madras not to deny expenditure of 1 his kind which contributes to the 
amenities and necessities of life, for here is the Government of India to 
come to their rescue at the expense of Provinces which are foolish enough 

make both ends meet. Divide and rule is the traditional policy of 
Government, and this is in accordance with that tradition. After all, 
these are to be met from anticipations budgeted for, but the antece¬ 
dents of the Government of India Budget anticipations are such that these 
calculations may after all prove unreal. After all, these are to be met 
from artificially created surpluses, but the Budget anticipations of the 
Government of India are such that their calculations will eventually be 
found to be as unreal as previous expectations. All that will be left will 
be not these surpluses, but perhaps a quarrel among ourselves. There¬ 
fore, I would appeal to Honourable representatives of Provinces, who are 
the recipients in these transactions, to consider that Produces which are 
favoured today may be the victims tomorrow if this vicious principle were 
once agreed to. 

I have not without sufficient justification ventured to take less seriously 
these estimates and estimated surpluses than I would ordinarily have done. 
Even taking the years 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-80, 1930-81—years before 
we could be. said U> suffer the repercussions of the world depression—what 
do we find ? In 1927-28, over two erores had to be withdrawn from the 
Eevenue Reserve Fund contrary to forecasts, to make both ends meet. In 
1928-29 the next year, we found the Itevenue Deserve Fund completely wiped 
off, and the actual results showed a deficit of 106 lakhs instead of the 
80 lakhs budgeted for. In 1929-80, notwithstanding increased returns of 
80 lakhs from Income-tax, there was a ftuther deficit of 156 lakhs but 
for a sudden windfall by payment of the exact sum from the German 
Liquidation Account under the Treaty of Versailles. 1930-81, the year 
before the depression, found a gap of Ks. erores between revenue and 
expenditure, and new taxes to the tune of five erores were imposed. 
1931-32 and 1982-38 saw heavy taxation by which a surplus of over 215 
lakhs for 1932-33 and a surplus of 528 lakhs were actually promised. 
These estimates were not prepared under the unforeseen economic depres¬ 
sion, but in the midst of its effect. Far from having heavy surpluses, 
we are now faced with further taxation. Comment on the accuracy or 
reasonable accuracy of these estimates is needless Estimates are the 
Gomer stone of every financial system, and the extent, to which the anti¬ 
cipations correspond to the actual events, is the measure of competence 
of the finance officers and the efficiency of the system as a whole. 

The Indian financial year begins curiously with the 1st of April. The 
highly speculative character is further emphasised as they have by that 
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reason got to be prepared in ignorance of all important factors. Notwith¬ 
standing the recommendations of the Welby, and, later, the Chamberlain 
Commissions, the unreality of the whole show is allowed to continue. 
Therefore, importance need not be paid to the highly speculative value of 
these estimates. 

It is not my purpose to deal at any length with the expenditure side, 
because we will get another opportunity at a later stage, to do it. But 
this much I do say. A great deal has been said about the fundamental 
principles of sound finance. Still I am fairly puzzled why there is less 
evidence of these basic principles in the actions of the Government. Take, 
for instance, the tax policy underlying the proposals made by the Finance 
Member either now or since he assumed office. A sound tax policy must 
take into consideration three factors, accepted by the world from* Adam 
Smith to the latest expert: 

(1) It must lessen, so far as possible, the burden of taxation on 

those least able to bear it. 

(2) It must remove influences which retard steady development of 

business and industry. 

(3) Permanent tax system should be designed not for one or two 

years, nor for the effect it has on any given class of tax¬ 
payers, but should be worked out with regard to conditions 
over a long period and with a view to its ultimate effect on 
the prosperity of the country as a whole. 

Any policy of taxation which ignores these fundamental principles, will 
prove merely a make-shift not based upon real economic principles, but may 
be on political or other considerations. 

Judged by these standards, I venture to submit that neither the policy 
underlying the present proposals, nor the policy underlying the taxation 
levied by the Finance Member a few years ago, represented to be a tem¬ 
porary expedient to meet an emergent situation, but since then found 
to be a permanent feature, can satisfy the fundamental principles under¬ 
lying a sound taxation policy. 

Even before the world depression invaded the placid shores of India, 
notwithstanding the rosy picture of the future painted by his distinguished 
predecessor, Sir Basil Blackett, Sir George Schuster saw the need for 
taxation as I said. He assured us that whatever was to be done would 
be done in a way most beneficial to this country’s best interests. Un¬ 
fortunately the taxes he imposed and the policy underlying them—what¬ 
ever it was -was anything but that which could satisfy even principles 
underlying sound taxation policy or one by any stretch of imagination 
calculated to be in the country’s best interests. Were these taxes de¬ 
signed to lessen the burden on those least able to bear it? Was the tax 
on machinery calculated to promote industries in this country? When 
the poor man’s salt and kerosene, the panwalla's income, the petty clerk’s 
pay,^the princely official’s salary, the poor man’s labour and the rich 
man’s industry were all alike and evenly taxed, what were those sound 
economic principles underlying the imposition? I do not for a moment 
wish to convey the idea that, even when there is need, we should have 
no taxation. But taxation should not be taken as-a means of rewarding 
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one class of tax-payers or punishing another or designed to stifle indus¬ 
try and business in this country. Take, for instance, the proposal regard¬ 
ing raw hides: the abolition of export duty on this article will wipe out 
the tanning industry of the South which has been brought to a high 
level of development. When such a view controls the financial adminis¬ 
tration of the country, the interests of the country are ill-served. I need 
not refer to the very first maxim of Adam Smith, in his book, the “Wealth 
of Nations”, to emphasise the need for the taxation policy of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to be based on more rational lines and in proportion to 
the respective abilities of the subjects and in the best interests of the 
country’s economic welfare. 

With regard to surtax, I wish to read the following from Andrew 
Mellon’s “Taxation, the People’s Business.” He says: 

“It seems difficult for some to understand that high rates of taxation do not neces¬ 
sarily mean large revenue to the Government, and that more revenue may often be 
.obtained by lower rates . . . Poes any one question that Mr. Ford has made more 
money by reducing the price of his car and increasing his sales than he would have 
made by maintaining a high price and a greater profit per car, but selling less cars? 
The Government is just a business and can and should be run on business principles. 

Experience has shown that the present high rates of surtax are bringing in each 
year progressively less revenue to the Government. This means that the price is too 
high to the large taxpayer and he is avoiding a taxable income by the many ways 
which are available to him. What rates will bring in the largest le^.enno to the Govern¬ 
ment experience has not yet developed, but it is estimated that by cutting the surtaxes 
in half, thie Government, when the full effect of the reduction is felt, will receive 
more revenue from the owners of large incomes at the lower rates of tax than it would 
have received at the higher rates .... 

Where these'high surtaxes do bear, is not on the man who has acquired and holds 
aTailable wealth, but on the man who, through his own initiative, is making wealth. 
The idle man is relieved; the producer is penalized. We violate the fourth maxim. 
We do not reach the people in proportion to their ability to pay and we destroy the 
initiative which produces the wealth in which the whole country should share, and 
which is the source of revenue to the Government.” 

Again, , regarding jibe lowering of income-tax, one would like to ask 
whether the revenue, deducting the increased establishment charges, was 
sufficient to justify the reversal of a deliberate policy to exempt the 
labour of petty traders- 

With regard to the postal rates, I would respectfully invite Honour¬ 
able Members to take half a tola weight, a pair of scales and weigh the 
correspondence they usually have, and then they will realise what the 
effect of the present modifications will be. Two years ago, speaking about 
these postal rat<s, I pleaded that we should go back to half an anna for 
half a tola, and one anna for one tola and to the one pice postcard. 
Although the present proposals tend slightly in that direction, it is very 
painful for us to see that the Government have not realised the funda¬ 
mental principle underlying postal service. The fundamental principle is 
that the postal service is a public utility service and should not be viewed 
merely as a f source of revenue. When we refused the five pice rates, the 
mighty reserve power of the Gove 5 rnment was used as if the tranquillity, 
peace and good government of the country depended upon the five pice 
rate and the three pice card. But today we are going back to the four 
pice rate> and it is very refreshing to find that the peace and tranquillity 
aoad good government of the country is not disturbed nevertheless- .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member has two minutes more. 
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Mr. B. Sitaramaraju: Sir, I do not wish to say more about matches,, 
etc., now. Sir George Schuster would resent any suggestion that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have been drifting. I do not suggest that there is any 
drift. In order to drift, the Government of India' must have cut away 
from their moorings. We have no evidence to show that they have cut 
avay. They may flatter themselves that they have been following the tra¬ 
ditional policy of sound finance, and, that being so, that they were help¬ 
ing to create the safest conditions in which their traders and manufac¬ 
turers could do their business We cannot prevent them from holding any 
exaggerated opinion of themselves, but students of Indian financial his¬ 
tory, from the time of the East India Company, have thought otherwise. 
Comparison has been sought with Japan’s recent financial policy. No 
doubt, Sir George is a better judge than myself, but ho must admit that 
the Japanese are, after all, the best judges. 200 years ago, Japan was 
no where, and this country was the centre of Asiatic civilisation. Within 
the last 200 years, Japan, the arbiter of her fate, has fought Europe with 
her weapons poached her preserves and held the proudest position in the. 
East. Her success in every field of activity roused the envy of the world. 
Today she is beset bv rmgry world powers. Under the circumstances, I 
would, if I were n Japanese, borrow twice the amount and thank my 
stars, I have credit to raise that amount for my country’s existence as a 
nation. 

Mr N. M. Dumasia (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, I was one of those who wa's opposed to the iniquitious imposi¬ 
tion of the excise duty on cotton, and in the* second Assembly I fought 
hard and with success for its removal. I am well aware that a duty on 
production becomes a capital levy when the, concerns show a loss. But 
we are now living in exceptional times and abnormal conditions, and I 
was thinking of acquiescing in the proposal of the Finance Member to* 
impose an excise* duty on sugar. The powerful speech of my Honourable* 
friend, Mr. Ennga Ivor, has, however, thrown me in doubt, but consider¬ 
ing the fact thal the money has to be found to keep the wheels of Gov¬ 
ernment machinery going, 1 propose to keep an open mind and vote for 
or against the proposal after hearing all the pros and cons of the question. 

Sir, the calamity that has befallen Bihar is unprecedented in the 
annals of Indian history It is in no way less serious than that befell 
European countries during the Great War. At that time, India valiantly 
stood by England, and, besides provision in men and munitions, made a 
gift of one hundred million pounds to England. We do not want Eng¬ 
land to make a gift to India, but England will only be> discharging her 
obligation to India if she gave a loan of one hundred million pounds to 
India at a nominal rate of interest in this time of her crisis. Thanks to 
India and Indian gold,—England has again captured her premier position 
in the financial world, and I would ask the Government to approach His 
Majesty’s Government for coming to the rescue of India by giving her a 
large loan at a nominal rate of interest, or, if possible, without interest. 

Sir, the^ speech of the Honourable the Finance Member bears all the 
marks of great ability, and there is a deep note of sympathy with the 
sufferers of our brethren in the Province of Bihar, but I believe that the 
Province deserves much more generous treatment than is accorded to it. 
If the Government resources do not permit of giving the fullest relief, 
then I would suggest that a lottery should be permitted for the relief and 
construction of the Province. 
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Sir, Honourable Members in this House are accustomed to ask for this* 
or that right or privilege for their communities or their constituencies. I 
do not propose to essay that fruitless task for my community or my con¬ 
stituency, for I am convinced that say and do what you like, it is not 
likely to change the step-motherly interest of the Government in the 
Bombay Presidency until the ill-fated words “too late” are stamped on 
it. The Bombay Presidency has, since the inauguration of the Morley- 
Minto reforms, not been represented in the Government of India, and 
hence its apathy to the interest of Bombay. . . . 

An Honourable Member: We had Sir James Crerar as Home Member. 

Mr. N. M. Dumasia: I am talking of Indian Members. 

Another Honourable Member: We had Sir Dinshaw Mullah as our 
Law Member. 

Mr. W. M. Dumasia: Sir, the Meston Award has indicted a grievous 
injury on my Presidency, but it fades into insignificance before a new 
menace that has overtaken it in the shape of diversion of its trade to 
3£athiawar ports. The commerce and trade of Bombay is in the grip of 
death. Its textile industry is paralysed, and if Government do not take 
immediate and effective steps to ward oft this new danger, it will encom¬ 
pass the ruin of Bombay, and, if Bombay is doomed, who will survive? 

I know that Bhavnagar enjoys the rights and privileges of a free British 
Port under its treaty. The question is complicated, but I do not think 
that the Government are so devoid of diplomatic means as not to find 
a way to save Bombay and British Indian revenue. The import duty on 
foreign cotton has only gone to swell the coffers of the Bhavnagar Gov¬ 
ernment, and Government should consider whether it is not feasible to 
levy that dutv at the centre of consumption. I appeal to the Honourable 
the Finance Member to treat the question of this diversion of trade from 
Bombay as an urgent issue of life and death to the prosperity of Bom¬ 
bay, and the 'Preside,ncy as a whole. 

The Honourable the Finance Member in his able speech remarks: 

“It would scarcely be advantageous if all these nations could co-operate in some 
permanent organisation for the furtherance of this purpose, But f India is to obtain 
benefit in this way, it needs a broad-minded outlook, for, as I have already pointed 
out, no country can hope to sell more to others unless it is ready to buy more from 
them.” 

I can assure the Honourable the Finance Me^mber that India has 
always done that, and the prosperity of Lancashire in the past was in no 
small degree due to the fact of India being one of the* important con¬ 
sumers of her manufactures. 

Then, again, the Honourable the Finance Member remarks: 

“The efforts now being made by the Lancashire interests to increase their power to 
absorb Indian cotton is of welcome significance as a sign of British appreciation of the 
truth.” 

Let me say, this appreciation has come too late, but better late 
than never, and I hope that the patriotic efforts of my friend, Mr- Mody, 
will result in a substantial benefit to India and justify his action which* 
has brought upon him a shower of abuse from those who claim to owa 
the monopoly of wisdom and patriotism. 
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Sir, in the last sentence of his noble peroration, the Finance Member 
•talks of the place of India in the British Commonwealth of Nations. Now, 
what is that place? So far, India has been treated as a handmaid of 
the dominions. Give us the equality of status, and India will not fail 
to respond to the call of duty as a dominion partner in the Empire, 

Then, again, Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member says that he 
knew that 4 ‘many Honourable Members feel that ‘an immediate relaxa¬ 
tion of these burdens might itself stimulate recovery* Sir, I am one 
of those Members who do think that a reduction of taxation will give a 
stimulus to recovery, and that recovery will be impeded so long as these 
heavy burdens continue. Since the establishment of British rule in India, 
there has been no precedent of such a heavy taxation. These burdens 
are telling very heavily upon the people and retarding recovery, and, 
unless relief is given to the tax-payer, this recovery will be delayed and 
impeded. I agree with one of the previous speakers that, the limit of 
taxable income should be raised to Bs. 2,000. Whatever may be the 
merits of this and future. Budgets, unless there is a restoration of the cut 
in salaries and unless there is relief in the burden of taxation, these 
Budgets, in spite of all their merits, will be considered as absolutely 
rotten Budgets. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): I want to take 
this opportunity of Budget discussion to place certain facts before this 
House about the unhappy financial position of my own Province, Assam, 
and to indicate how our Province has been a victim of gross financial 
injustice at the hands of the Government of India. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Eural): In spite of Mr. Gopika Eomon Boy ? 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury : Honourable Members will have some idea 
of the deplorable financial posiLion of Assam when I tell them that, with 
an income of less than two crores of rupees, an income which is about 
two-thirds of the income of the Calcutta Corporation or the Municipality 
of Bombay, the Assam Government is called upon to administer a territory 
66,000 square miles in area. In the last year, the Budget estimate showed 
an income of Bs. 1,94 lakhs and there was a deficit of Bs. 40 lakhs. This 
year, with an income of Bs. 1,96 lakhs, there is an estimated deficit of 
about Bs. 60 lakhs. The Assam Government have exhausted all their 
balances long ago that were with the Government of India, and for the 
last few years they have been over-drawing from the Provincial Loans 
Fund, besides borrowing for road development from the Government of 
India. If by this Honourable Members get the impression that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are helping Assam in her hour of distress, they will be forming 
-an entirely erroneous impression. The story is the other way about. While 
Assam is desperately struggling with her finance, the Government of India 
take away Bs. 1,25 lakhs from Assam as the excise duty on oil produced 
in that Province. It is against this misappropriation —I deliberately use 
the word “misappropriation'’—by the Government of India of the money 
that legitimately belongs to our Province that I want to lodge a protest 
before the bar of this Honourable House. 

Our Province is very rich in natural resources. God has been bountiful 
in His gifts, but, under an unjust system of allocation, we are prevented 
.from deriving any benefit therefrom. In the year 1932, Assam produced 
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12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kerosene. Naturally 
we expect to derive some benefit from the product of our soil. Our 
mineral resources are depleted to the extent of crores of rupees, but what 
do we get in return ? Only a paltry sum of Bs. four lakhs as royalty, while 
the Government of India take awav Bs. 1,23 lakhs as excise on that petrol. 
This Es. 3,25 lakhs represents more than 50 per cent, of the revenue raised 
within the Province, and, if you take into account the money taken by 
way of income-tax, about 70 per cent of the revenue raised within the 
Province is taken away by the Centre. 

An Honourable Member: That we all do. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury: Not necessarily. From the United 
Provinces they take only 22 per cent of the revenue that is raised within 
the Province: from the Punjab they take only eight per cent. There is 
only one objection that is usually raised against this excise duty being 
restored to Assam. It is said that it is a tax on consumption, and so the 
Province of production has no claim to that. The Assam Legislative 
Council had submitted a memorandum to the Joint Praliamentary Com¬ 
mittee in which they very ably rebutted this argument. I should like to* 
read an extract from that memorandum in reply to this criticism against 4 
the restoration of the duty to our Province. This is what they said: 

“If this argument were of compelling force, no province would be able to call its* 
land its own. A province which produced jute, or rice or cotton, would have to share 
its land revenue with every province consuming any part of the crop, on the ground 
that the land revenue necessarily entered into the sale price of the crop and was 
ultimately borne by the consumer. Royalties on coal or mica or oil would have to 
share the same fate; instead of being credited to the province of production, they 
would have to be rateably distributed amongst the provinces of consumption. We need 
hardly repeat that the surrender to Bengal of half the jute export duty implies a 
considerable abandonment of the principle on which this objection is founded.” 

So much for the argument for and against this tax being restored to 
Assam. I think many Honourable Members in this House remember 
Sir Michael Keane. He was an Official Member of this House, and a very 
popular Mkttfbef 6 . 'His friends in this Assembly will be interested to hear’ 
that he has earned a well-desired popularity in the Province of Assam by 
identifying himself with the interests of that Province and very vigorously 
championing her cause. But all his efforts in this respect have been 
unavailing. The Government of India have not only misappropriated our 
revenue, but they have muzzled our protests also. When shiploads of 
delegates were sent to the Third Bound Table Conference and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, the Government of India refused to send one 
single delegate from Assam, either Official or Non-Official, and that for 
reasons which are fairly obvious. Bengal was agitating for her share in 
the jute duty, and, through the influential pressure of Sir John Anderson 
and the able advocacy of distinguished men like Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
Mr. Ghuznavi, Sir Provash Chunder Hitter and Sir Edward Benthall, 
Bengal's share in the jute duty was recognised. Assam’s case for petrol’ 
stood on equally unassailable grounds; but, Sir, the Government of India, 
aware of the weakness of their own case, resorted to the expedient of 
shutting out Assam delegation from the Bound Table Conference and the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Assam Legislative Council, finding 
that all avenues of approach to the higher authorities were blocked by the 
Government of India, sent a memorandum to the Joint Parliamentary- 
Committee through the President of the Council. Sir Michael Keane ver j\ 
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•strongly protested against this unjust treatment -of Assam. I shall read, 
from his speech to the Assam Legislative Council, an extract, not because 
it expresses the official view point, but because Sir Micheal Keane echoed 
the sentiment of all Assamese, irrespective of caste, creed or community. 
This is a question on which Assam feels very keenly, and every section 
of the community, whether it be planter, European, Indian or professional 
man, are all unanimous in their demand for the restoration of this duty 
to Assam. I should like to read an extract from the speech of Sir Michael 
Keane which he delivered before the Assam Legislative Council. This is 
what he said in this connection: 

“One? source of revenue there is to which we have turned our eyes hopefully and 
which in all sincerity we believe to be iustly ours. In these days of mechanical 
transport, those countries that possess oil within their territories deem themselves 
fortunate in possessing such a reservoir of wealth and fortunate those countries indeed 
are. They can} freely use the providential riches of their soil for the public good. Not 
so .Assam. This, province is one of the oil producing countries. Last year, Assam 
produced 12 million gallons of petrol and 23 million gallons of kerosene. This great 
outturn taken from the capital store of the province-^a store that once taken cannot 
be replaced, an outturn exhausting steadily the capital wealth of the province—paid 
about crores of duties last year. Incredible as it may seem, this province, harassed 
with poverty, living from hand to mouth, unable to balance its budgets, too poor to 
have a High Court of its own, a University or Training Colleges of its own, a single 
hospital for women through the length and breadth of the land., still is unable to touch 
a single anna of that crores but contributes the whole of it to the Government of 
India. Truly, the sheep grow the wool hub others wear the warm clothing.” 

—Sir Michael Keane might have added: “Assam produces the oil, but 
it lubricates the machinery of the Government of India**— 

“The people of Assam find it difficult to acquiesce in the justice of this arrange¬ 
ment. We have made every effort to get our case represented before an outside dis¬ 
interested tribunal. We prayed for representation in the Third Hound Table Conference 
hut failed. We begged for a representative cither with or before the Joint Select 
Committee but were again disappointed We have seen Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, 
Advocate General of Bengal, cross-examining witnesses before the Joint Select Committee 
in the manner of an advocate for the province of Bengal. We have seen Bengal win 
their claim to the jute excise duties. All such opportunities have been denied to the 
weaker province of Assam. If we were permitted to share in this wealth produced 
from the oil of our own province, we should not have been driven, as we are driven 
now, to close down every normal activity, every sign of life, and go begging for money 
to meet the barest necessities of modern standards of civic existence. It is true that .it 
has been recognised now that Assam must receive a subvention but what we still 
maintain is that onr claim is for justice, not charity.** 

If Sir Michael Keane has spoken strongly, it is because we in Assam 
feel very bitter about this misappropriation of our revenue by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We feel very much depressed when we look at the present 
financial position of our Province and think of her still gloomier future. 
The Simon Commission found Assam the least developed of all the 
Governors* Provinces. We have got millions of acres of fertile uncultivated 
land, and, in the over-populated districts of Bengal, there are hundreds 
and thousands of emigrants who are willing to go over to Assam and settle 
there, but we have got no money to colonise them, and money is required 
for colonisation. Then, again, we have got no university and we look 
enviously at the United Provinces, which can afford as many as five. 
We have got no High Court and we depend upon the Calcutta. High Court ( 
for the administration of our justice. We have got no Training College' 
for our teachers, and no Medical College. The Assam Government 
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^constructed a building for medical school in Sylhet and they last year 
converted it into a Government office, because there was no money to 
run even a small medical school. Then, again, while, in our neighbouring 
Province of Bengal, there is one dispensary for every 71 square miles of 
area, we have got one in every 216 square miles. As regards eommuniea- 
tions, Madras has got 151 miles of road for every thousand square miles 
and we have got only 10%. Every branch of administration is stunted, 
is undeveloped and crippled. Still, when faced with this deficit, the Assam 
•Government ruthlessly cut down its expenditure, and, in a Budget of two 
erores, effected a saving of 51 lakhs of rupees, and what remains now in 
Assam is not a civilised Government providing for the moral and material 
well-being of its people, but merely a skeleton of administration which is 
unable to cater even for the barest requirements of civil existence, as 
Sir Michael K’eane has rightly put it. It is very sad to contemplate that 
this position is not due to any fault of ours. Provindence has been 
bountiful in its gifts to Assam, but, under the unkind dispensation of the 
Government of India, we are deprived of getting any benefit from them. 
We find that Bombay and Punjab have balanced their Budget. Bengal 
has secured her share of the jute duty and they have started an Economic 
Board for the development of their Province. The United Provinces has 
her five year plan, and, in Madras, last year, the only problem was, so far 
as 1 could find it, how to utilise her huge surplus. We alone are in 
the morass of despondency. We too could have looked hopefully to the 
future only if we were not victimised by this depredation of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We do not ask for doles or for subvention. What we 
•demand is “give back to us what ib ours”. I would appeal to Sir George 
Schuster, with all the earnestness that I can command, to undo the wrong 
that has been perpetrated on Assam. He has put Bengal on her feet. 
But Bengal was merely limping. Out of a revenue of eight crorcs, she 
had a deficit of two erores. We have got a deficit of 60 lakhs out of 
a revenue of 1,96 lakhs. Assam is absolutely maimed and crippled, and 
we hope that this wail from Assam will not go in vain. 

Dr. TL D. Dalai (Nominated Non-Official): Mr. President, a reference 
to paragraph 57 of the Honourable the Finance Member's interesting 
Budget speech will show that the Honourable the Finance Member is 
keen, not only on the financial health of India, but also on the physical 
well-being of the people of this country. So, Sir, with your permission, 
f wish to avail myself of this opportunity to bring to the notice of the 
Honourable the Finance Member and of this Honourable House certain 
aspects of public health in India. 

At the outset, I would point out that the health problem and its rela¬ 
tionship to the economic question is one wliich can. only be dealt with by 
the Government of India. It affects the whole population of India, and 
it is impossible to take refuge in the excuse that medicine and public 
health are purely provincial matters. Sir, Health is a primary funda¬ 
mental essential of the community, and everything else must be secondary 
to it. I am perfectly certain that the House will realise that money spent 
on eliminating disease is money well spent in the national interest. I 
am sure the House will agree that every time a child, adolescent, or 
adult, male or female, dies prematurely, there is a waste of money— 
money spent on bringing up that child or adult. It is not only a waste 
of money actually spent, but also there is the loss of a productive unit. 
It 'is universally recognised that the greatest • Oapital of a country is /its 
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human capital. Now, Sir, the suggestions I desire to submit to this. 
Honourable House are directed solely to the one object in view, namely, 
tbo promotion of the health of the people of India as a whole. With 
that object in view, I suggest the setting up and establishment of a 
Ministry of Health. The functions of the Ministry of Health would be 
of an advisory and co-ordinating nature. This body will stimulate and 
advise the Provincial Governments, and will promote co-ordination of their 
efforts. The Ministry of Health will be able to improve the machinery 
of the Central and Provincial Governments in relation to public health, 
to amalgamate overlapping or incomplete agencies—Central or Provincial, 
and thus to simplify the stages through which proposals for reform need 
to pass. With this must be associated greater driving power in the 
machinery, temptations to inertia being removed and monetary inducements 
to better work rendered available. All this is dependent on public opinion, 
including willingness to pay for what is required. I would suggest that a 
small beginning should at first be made, and when experience lias been 
gained as to the working of the Ministry of Health, the desirability of 
further expansion will become obvious. I would suggest that as a begin¬ 
ning four sections of the Ministry of Health ought to be provided, namely: 

(1) Central Public Health Organisation; 

(2) Medical Education Section; 

(3) Medical Eesearch Section; and 

(4) Health Education and Propaganda Section. 

Now, Sir, with your permission, I wish to say just one word in respect 
of each of these four sections. 

(1) Ceniral Public Health Organisation. —The staff of the Public 
Health Commissioner should be strengthened to a considerable extent to 
enable this section to deal adequately with the duties of securing co¬ 
ordination between the provincial organisations, and of acting as an adviser 
to them, and of carrying out international obligations in respect of inter¬ 
national health matters. I would suggest that in future the Public Health 
Commissioner should be designated Director-General of Health, who should 
control all central health activities. 

(2) Medical Education Section. —This section will enable the Govern¬ 
ment of India to implement their responsibilities in connection with the 
training of doctors, public health workers, dentists, and nurses. It would 
also control the Indian Medical Council and the All-India Institute of 
Hygiene and Public Health. 

(3) Medical Research Section. —The Indian Research Eund Association 
has already in progress researches on nutrition, plague, cholera, malaria, 
leprosy, rabies, maternity and child welfare and such other subjects. 
These research workers will serve as technical advisers to the Ministry of 
Health in their own subjects. 

(4) tfealth Education and Propaganda Section .—This section will collect, 
tabulate, and make available all information in relation to epidemics and 
other public health matters in the form of bulletins. It will also issue 
authoritative pronouncements in regard to disease and prevention of disease 
in the form of pamphlets tq various international health organisations. 

It will work in close association with the Department of Education, and 
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such voluntary agencies as the Indian Bed Cross Society, Leprosy Relief 
Association, and King George Anti-Tuberculosis Fund Association. 

As a preliminary to the establishment of a Ministfy of Health, the 
^alue of a Central Public Health Board cannot be over-estimated. The 
functions of that Board would be purely deliberative. It would concern 
itself with the international aspects of public health, and with the co¬ 
ordination of public health matters as between the different provinces. 
The meetings of the Central Public Health Board would take the form of 
Conferences at which public health questions would be discussed. I am 
sure that nothing but good and a great deal of good will come from the 
establishment of a Central Public Health Board. 

Now, Sir, let us examine for a moment the vital statistics for the whole 
of India. By India I mean British India. The figures for the calendar 
year 1931 are available. In 1931, the birth-rate per one thousand of 
population was 34.8 as against 15.8 in England and Wales. The death- 
rate was 24.9 as against 12.5 in England and Wales. The infant mortality 
per one thousand live births was 179 ns against 66 in England and Wales. 
In India, the average expectation of life at birth is only 25 as against 58 
in England and Wales. From the figures I haw® quoted we can 
infer that sickness rates in India must be several times higher than those 
in England and Wales. 

Having given the House an idea as to the vital statistics for India, 
I shall now proceed to discuss very briefly the relationship of 

" P,i Ma the health problem and population problem to the economic 
question. Sir, despite the appalling and deplorably excessive mortality, 
owing to the high birth-rate and the subsidence of plague and the absence 
of any great j>andemics such as influenza, the population of India has 
increased by 34 millions during the last decennium ended 1931. This 
increase in population has a very definite bearing on the economic ques¬ 
tion. If the implications of this increase in population are properly 
realised, it will at once be seen that India is faced with a gra\e emergency. 
Therefore, it behoves us to sint all our differences and to awake to the 
fact that our country is in imminent danger. Sir, the health problems 
cannot be solved with any prospect of success by public health experts 
and the Public Health Department alone unless co-operation of other 
Departments of Government, above all, co-operation of the general public 
is secured. Let us reflect for a moment what would happen if the Medical 
and Public Health side of the problem were solved with complete success, 
while the other aspects of the situation were left untouched If we succeed 
in reducing infant mortality and if we succeed in abolishing preventable 
disease, the population would double itself in a generation. It is easy to 
imagine the consequences that would follow from a sudden upsetting of 
Nature's balance without applying the counterpoise in the shape of increased 
production of food, lowering of birth rate, celebacy, delayed marriage, war, 
pestilence, famine, etc. It such a counterpoise be not applied, what 
will happen? The population will go on increasing, but the production 
of the necessities of life will not keep pace with the growth of the popu¬ 
lation. So there will be a steady deterioration in the state of the nutri¬ 
tion of the people. What is more, there will also be a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the financial situation of the country, because, a population, which 
is carrying on a desperate struggle for bare existence, cannot possibly pro¬ 
vide the revenues, which are necessary for a progressive administration. 
Then, what is the remedy? To my mind, the imperative necessity of 
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taking stock of th© existing position is at once indicated. I am aware that 
two economic experts from England are at present examining the econo¬ 
mic position. But, Sir, I would strongly urge the immediate necessity 
for appointing a strong Commission for the purpose of making a thorough 
inquiry and investigation into all the factors influencing health so as to 
be able to pave the way for a permanent and practical scheme of economic 
uplift. The Commission should consist of picked men with special know¬ 
ledge of medical relief, public health, finance, economics, education, agri¬ 
culture, industry, and sociology: also of a few educated women and leaders 
of public opinion: also of a few outstanding men from England, where 
conspicuous success has already been achieved in raising the standards of 
health and economic welfare of the people. In this connection, the Inter¬ 
national aspect of the question cannot possibly be ignored. India is re¬ 
garded by other countries as the great world reservoir of cholera and 
plague, and, therefore, as a menace to the health of the rest of the world. 
So it is very desirable that the Government of India should show that a 
serious study is being made of the public health situation. 

Now, Sir, in conclusion, let me impress upon th® House that the idea 
that a public health organisation can be summarily scrapped and then 
recreated at a moment’s notice without influencing the orderly progress 
and advance of general health measures is an erroneous one. To me it 
seems that the great hope of the future of public health in India must 
lie in a development oi health education and in an appreciation by the 
educated population of the value of public health and so the creation of 
a public health conscience. If w-e are sincerely anxious to promote the 
health of the people of India in a rational, comprehensive, sensible, and 
adequate way, I submit that my suggestions are vital, essential and power¬ 
ful instruments, and, on that ground, I earnestly, with all the emphasis 
at my command, commend these suggestions, namely, the establishment 
of a Ministry of Health, the formation of a Central Public Health Board, 
and the appointment of a Commission to investigate into all the factors 
influencing health to the favourable consideration of the Honourable the 
Finance Member. Sir, during the last five years the warm tribute, paid 
to the Honourable Sir George Schuster from time to time by Member 
after Member, is an honest measure of the regard in which India holds 
the present Finance Member, and I need hardly add that the sympathetic 
treatment of the suggestions I have just brought to his notice will earn for 
him the commendations and gratitude of all India. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim (Chittagong Division: Muhammadan 
Bural): Mr President, I am extremely grateful to you for giving me this 
opportunity to take part in the general discussion of the Government of 

India Budget. One does not feel very strong living in the most unhealthy 

surroundings of this Indian Capital, but still I should like to utilise my 20 
minutes anyhow\ From the general reading of the very elaborate scheme 
of the Budget, which has been presented for the consideration of this 
Assembly by our friend, the Finance Member, I, for one, representing an 
elected constituency from Eastern Bengal, cannot have any grouse. As 
a matter of fact, if I am allowed, I should like to pay my encomium for 
the services that the Finance Member, who is soon retiring, has rendered to 
this country in his endeavour to put our finances on sound lines. It is 
very difficult to talk of anything which is not liked by the so-called popular 

side, but, after all is said and done, I think we shall have to face the 
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stem reality, that unless and until we do follow a safer and surer method 
of sound finance, I am afraid, this is my humble opinion, Indian conditions 
will not conduce to anything better. 

From the perusal of the excellent brochure of the Honourable the Finance 
Member in "which he has discussed all aspects of his incomes and expendi¬ 
ture, I should like to say this much that if this country ever follows or 
tries to emulate the circumstances and the conditions of Japan, or, for the 
matter of that, the United States of America, I can assure you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, as joxl are an expert in these matters, that our solution will not lie 
in that direction. If you will take yourself for a second, Mr. President, to 
the land of the rising sun, you will surely find the difference between that 
country and ours. Imagine for how long the Japanese people have been 
dabbling and experimenting in these matters of finance. Every student of 
history in India who has kept his eyes open must have noticed that the 
Japanese have been able to experiment, because they are a united, homo¬ 
geneous and experienced nation. We cannot afford to make costly experi¬ 
ments. Mr. President, they have got to consider very seriously w T hat is 
the position of the Japanese people in California, or, for that matter, in the 
Hingdom of Manchuko on the borders of Eussia. They can afford to do 
that. They are a big nation. So, I think this will be my sufficient answer 
to those critics of the Finance Member who want him to embark on the 
•so-called luxury of borrowing, and borrowing not knowing really where it 
will lead to. Secondly, I think certain friends on the right will wax eloquent 
on the question of raising the price level by any means you possibly can 
get hold of. They may also say: “Why don't you emulate the conditions 
of the United States of America?” You know", Mr. President, in what way 
can we compare ourselves in any matter so far as that wonderful country 
Is concerned. As a matter of fact, in these very important times of our 
history, w r hen w T e are going to have a very important experiment on right 
lines of constitutional advancement, if you set an example of borrowing 
and pledging your posterity consisting of the dumb millions of the future, I 
do not know how far we shall be justified in lending a helping hand or 
•encouragement in that direction. My persona] conviction is, Mr. President, 
that w should, chseour&g’e that proclivity most ruthlessly. I think that 
some of my Honourable friends like my friend, Mr. Mahapatra, who is so 
very solicitous of the peasantry of the country, will come out with their 
pet theories of devaluating the rupee. By all means let there be a change 
in the price of our agricultural produce like rice and other things, because 
1 myself have been very much hit by the lowering down of the price of 
the rice. I know what will be the consequence if by some artificial means 
the price of rice is allowed to go up. That is not the only thing which the 
peasant has to face. If a few silver pieces come into the household of the 
peasant, he will have to look round how far those go to meet his needs. 
What I submit is that the peasant must be able to get more money, and 
J do not know what panacea my Honourable friends to my right will 
prescribe for the stopping of other necessaries of his life going up. At 
present the peasant has no market whatsoever to dispose of his produce. 
If, under a stimulus, he overproduces and finds no sale, what happens then ? 
Mr. President, I think these are some of the observations with regard to 
what has been mentioned in the speech of the Honourable the Finance 
Member. There are one or two other matters about which I should like 
to say a few words. 

I belong to Eastern Bengal and it is my proud privilege that I come 
from that locality. I think it seems we are having a semblance of a Federal 
Assembly now in this H ouse in actual working. It seems that the House is 

d 2 
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divided against itself. The Honourable the Finance Member has said that 
he would try to come to the rescue of Bengal to meet her deficit, but nobody 
knows what will be the income out of the jute export duty. As a matter 
of fact, the conditions of cultivation in Eastern Bengal are in a very sad 
state. From my personal knowledge of that area and of people who grow 
jute under our control in certain parts of that area, I do not feel bold enough 
to say that even this small concession will come up anywhere near the 
fringe of balancing the Budget in Bengal. Anyway, we are extremely grate¬ 
ful to the Government of India for having shown us this small mercy. The 
Government of India should have given us some income from Income-tax as 
well. 

Secondly, with regard to a few r other matters which have been raised 
here during the discussion, I should like to say this much with reference 
tc the fixing of the excise duty on sugar. It has become rather a ticklish 
subject with certain friends on the floor of the House that while the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member would try to stop the over-spread of this industry, 
why should we not feel ourselves self-sufficient so far as the production of 
sugar is concerned. If anybody has read critically the speech of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member, the reply is certainly there, and it is this. It 
may be that you have been able to start a factory and you are fairly one- 
third of the way up, and perhaps thereby you have not been able to make 
the concern steady. But the sentiments of these industrialists, who are 
mostly kite-flyers, if I may be allowed to say so, they do not know where 
to put a stop, and finding perhaps artificial markets, they might not be in 
a position to stop their unnecessary growth. They do not know how 
far they will be in a position to find proper market to buy their commodities. 
Java Sugar, Mr. President, is much cheaper than ours. I think that has 
been very well described by the Honourable the Finance Member. Certain 
of my Honourable friends were telling me 44 Oh! perhaps this is an indirect 
help to the manufacturers of machinery in England”. But have we got 
any pow r er over the Government of England ? Certainly not. We have no 
quarrel with them either. If through the utilisation of the British machiner¬ 
ies you have been able to fix up certain industries in this country, 1 think 
you ought to feel grateful for finding handy and ready those machineries. 
What would have happened if there was protection given to the sugar indus¬ 
try, and if, in spite of the protection, you have not had such number of 
machineries of the right type to be utilised for this particular venture. Of 
course the result would have been obvious. 

Certain other friends have taken objection with regard to the tax on 
cigarettes and matches. Of course I shall be very sorry to be a party to any 
arrangements whereby the poor peasants of this country will be hard hit, 
but the fact remains that cigarettes in this country are not used by the 
people wiio are lying low in the soil. They are ail luxuries, and, besides, 
if it is any indication of public sentiments in every Province of this country, 
you have got this law against juvenile smoking. I am sure, ultra-nationalists 
like my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad, will also not deny ihis fact that even in 
the Province of Bihar they have got this law against juvenile smoking. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzafiarpur cum Champaran: Non-Mubam- 
madan): I am supporting you. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Then, what is the grouse about? With 
regard to matches, if anybody knows about this free distribution of matches 
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fife a sort of advertisement, he knows very well how this match industry 
is thriving in this country. My first hand information is that in the rural 
places of this country, specially in my part of the country, they do not 
go in for matches which are packed into small boxes, for they have their 
own artifices of lighting their fuel and making their oven. They generally 
have sulphur dipped with little chips and light them. If these small changes 
of incidence of taxes bring some revenue to the distressed coffers of the 
Government of India, I should not object to it. My Honourable friend, 
the Deputy President, was very solicitous with regard to the welfare of his 
Province and he should be rightly so; I think I remember when the Simon 
Commission came out with their report and we had occasion to express our 
ideas on the report of that Commission, I said even then, that it would be 
a very good and excellent idea if the Government of England or India 
would hit upon having a Province with certain parts of the Province from 
which my friend, Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudliury, comes, and the south eastern 
•districts of Bengal with Chittagong as capital. I do not know wiiat objec¬ 
tion there could be for having a small Province of Assam proper and the 
portions of Chittagong and Dacca Division, forming a separate Province 
with Chittagong as headquarters. This will increase the safety of that part 
of India. I will commend for the serious consideration of the Government 
of India that they will not have to spend crores of money for the protection 
of the Chittagong district and the hinterland which lies on the border of 
Manipur. 

I think I have now come practically at the end of my speech. But 
since I feel I may not be able to be in my sent continuously tor some time, I 
feel that I may be permitted tc hint generally on one or two matters on 
which I have given cut motions. I have given notice of a cut with regard 
to the unhealthy surroundings of the old City of Delhi. If one passes 
through the Civil Lines, it is a standing disgrace to the authorities concerned 
that they should have dumping ground on the north, dumping ground on the 
south and dumping ground on the east and still they expect four or five 
lakhs of people to live here safe and comfortably. I do not know how far 
this Imp erial City, which has been erected at a cost of about 20 crores, 

going t6 ! fee Saved from the contagion running from that locality. 
When the sandy south and north winds are blowing, I do not know how 
far anybody, even in the Viceregal vicinity, is safe from contagion being 
caught from that locality. 

The other matter is the Posts and Telegraphs side of the Budget. 
Although the rearrangement of changing the duties may not be very valu¬ 
able, I think I should allow the Government time to have that experiment 
and see whether it becomes, a paying concern or not. But I think there 
is a great point in the speeches of those Honourable Members who have 
said that it would have been much better if it w^ere possible to have some 
ieduction in the price of post cards. But the budgetary arrangements will 
not perhaps allow that. But I think the Government of India may be 
allowed to go on with the experiment and see what effect it has and how 
far the vision of the Postal Directorate shoots up to the mark. 

Coming back to the Finance Member’s speech, the Honourable Member 
has lamented the diminution of his income from Income-tax and Customs. 
These are the biggest items in these 94 items that we have to vote. But 
I think there must be something wrong somewhere with regard to the 
collection of income-tax. Sir, I am a very humble man myself and my 
.words may not carry any weight with the Government of India as they 
have not done for the last eight or nine years. But what I feel is this. 
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With regard to the administration of income-tax, perhaps the service is* 
good and well-conducted and we have got first-class Civilians and people 
of that calibre to watch the administration. But still I feel that just like 
the railway revenue, at certain centres these legitimate incomes filter away 
so nicely that nobody is in a position to catch them. And I can assure 
the Government of India that if they try to strengthen that last link in 
the administration of income-tax,—I will not go further than that,— their 
income will not perhaps go down to that extent. I should not be understood 
as saying that I am critical with regard to the administration, but I say 
that there are lots of assessable income which are not coming properly into 
the Government coffers,—whose fault it is I do not know. 

Then, one word with regard to the falling off of the Customs revenue. 

I am certain that under the very able headship of my friend, Mr. Lloyd, 
the Customs people are faring very well. They have got experienced people 
at the centre, but I think those of our friends who are conversant with 
the bringing in of consignments of goods or taking delivery of goods which 
come in from outside know that a particular appraiser has got to put a: 
particular value either by seeing the bill of lading, or, in certain cases, 
he has got to exercise a very first-class imagination and judgment, taking 
the bazar value of certain articles. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour- 
able Member must conclude now. 

Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: If you have for that work a class of 
people who would not err on the side of leniency or on the side of being 
partial or otherwise, there will not be so much trouble with regard to this* 
revenue. 

Sir, I think I have done fairly well (Laughter) and I will now conclude 
by wishing the Honourable the Finance Member a bon voyage , and that 
when he retires, he will continue to be a friend of this country which he 
has so capably served. His ideal has been to put us on the road to sound 
finance. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar (East Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I do not find any 
difficulty in congratulating the Finance Member on the good speech he* 
has delivered in presenting the Budget, and some of the results also are 
not so much disappointing. Sir, it appears to me that certain Provinces* 
always get some advantage over others in the treatment which the Gov¬ 
ernment of India mete out to them. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr- Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

Punjab appears to be one of those unhappy Provinces which do not 
get a fair and just treatment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What about Punjab wheat? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad 
Singh, mentions Punjab wheat. But what do we get there? We get 
nothing. You only prevent foreign wheat from coming in so as to provide 
food for your own countrymen, so that they can eat their own wheat. 
It appears to be impossible, in spite of the present protective duties, to 
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pay the Government dues even. Apart from that we want to encourage 
the production and consumption of wheat, because it is a much more 
nutritious food than rice can ever be. We want to improve the health 
of India, which Sir Henry Gidney ha's been advocating this morning, and 
we want power of resistance* in the case of epidemics which attack us 
every year. If you peruse the figures giv^n in “India in 1931-32”, the 
moral and material progress report presented to Parliament, you will 
find that the Provinces which are rice-eating are more liable to attacks 
from epidemics than other Provinces. Moreover, there are other condi¬ 
tions which are to be considered. It will be found that Provinces, where 
wheat is eaten, provide mere defenders m times of emergency like for¬ 
eign invasion or war unci provide more loyal and good citizens. 

An Honourable Member: Loyal to whom? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Loyal to the land in which we live. While 
rice, on the otherhand, produces terrorists and agitators and we have to spend 
crores and crores: it brings instability and terror. It is certain that we 
cannot meet such abnormal conditions by a mere transfer of food grains 
from one Province to another and changing wheat for rice. The progress 
of the country must continue steady and safe and we should be more 
prosperous in times to come. If an attack is made by a foreign power, 
it will be very difficult to save the country by bringing in Bengali Babus 
to protect the frontier of the country; therefore ..... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): 1 suppose successive invasions to India came, through the 
Punjab and through the Punjab people. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City Non-Muhammadan Urban): Is the 
Honourable Member using this phrase in an offensive spirit? 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar:. Certainly not, Sir: I meant no aspersion. 
Let m ema se to mom financial considerations. The Punjab, by its sheer 
good government, manages its finances in a good and orderly way and 
produces balanced or surplus Budgets; but that does not in any way 
mean that it should be treated in a step-motherly fashion by the, Central 
Government and the Central revenues, and that Bengal, which mis¬ 
manages its finances and which creates unstable conditions and causes its 
Government to spend crores and crores on useless agitation and terrorism, 
should get crores and crores from the Central revtnues or from the Pro¬ 
vinces which are prudent enough to manage their own affairs in a good 
and orderly manner. 

The Punjab is also a mineral producing Province and shei is entitled 
to those mineral resources being utilised for the benefit of her own people. 
If jute is produced in Bengal aud if Bengal is considered justly entitled 
to a remission on that account, why should not Assam and the Punjab, 
in the same manner, be entitled to a remission of the excise duty levied 
on the mineral resources they have, so that they may find money for im¬ 
proving health, education and rural communications in their own Provinces ? 
They are as badly in need of assistance from the Central Government as 
Bengal or any other Province for the matter of that; and I have no doubt 
that the Punjab, when she puts her case and presses it, will receive 
favourable consideration at the hands of the Finance Member. I have 
complete confidence and faith in him that, if the Local Government puts 
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their case within his time, he will spare no efforts to meet the just claims, 
if his financial position permits him to do so. 

I have to congratulate the Finance Member for promising legislation 
with a view to protecting the interests of the growers of sugar cane. It is 
very vital to my constituency, which is composed wholly of peasant pro¬ 
prietors, that they must get an economic price for their produce. A large 
quantity of sugar cane is grown in my constituency. Factories for deal¬ 
ing with this cane have now been started and many are working now in 
different parts of the eastern and the southern Punjab. When I was on the 
Select Committee on the Sugar (Protection) Bill and we intended to fix a 
minimum price for sugar cane, the sugar manufacturer and industrialist 
or their spokesman assured us that the fixing of a minimum, which we 
at that time thought eight annas a maund was to be proper, was not 
necessary, because^ they told us that the grower will get certainly more 
than that and that in the interests of the grower himself we should not 
fix that minimum. But what do we find after these two years? Cane 
growers have be^n getting five annas or six annas or sometimes seven 
annas a maund, but never a real economic price or eight annas. So I am 
really glad that the Honourable the Finance Member has considered the. 
interests of the masses, the growers, who are much larger in number 
than the manufacturer can ever be, and has promised that) proper machi¬ 
nery would be set up and legislation would be introduced to protect their 
interests. This Is one of the very good things he has been able to do for 
the, welfare of the masses- When the manufacturers have been making 
huge profits ranging from 40 to 90 per cent., I do not think that an 
excise duty will do any harm to them, if, at the same time, it can be 
assured that the price of sugar will not rise in the market: if the prices 
are maintained steady and the Government revenues can be benefited by 
a couple of crores and a reasonable margin of profit is allowed to the 
industrialist, it is a fair and just proposition to meet the necessities of the 
case. Just as we are promised seven lakhs for setting up this machinery 
for marketing facilities, he may be pleased to use the surplus also for 
the same purposes, so that the agriculturist may get better return for 
his produce and more facilities for improving the quality of his crops, 
and it will all be for the betterment of the rural population. I think, 
therefore, that the/ Punjab will get her due share for her public health, 
education, etc., if she is allowed a remission of the excise duty on pet¬ 
roleum, because Bengal has already got otharr benefits, like the perma- 
. Bent settlement. Why should not Bengal tax her own people as they 
are already unduly enjoying the benefit of old Statutes? They must 
pay for their own Government; the Central Government cannot for ever 
give subventions and bounties to Provincial Governments. If today we give 
two crores to Bengal, then we will have to give similarly to other Pro- 
' vinces, so that they also may be justly and fairly and equitably treated 
since they are overburdened witli taxation, where the land revenue and 
water rate are very high and the conditions are net so prosperous as in 
the case of Bengal. 

One gloomy feature of the whole Budget appears to be that the Army 
expenditure of the Government of India is still very high. But the Army 
Budget figures are as deceptive as the civil list of the princes in India. 
You put a shoot as expenses in the Forest Department. You put the 
expenses of the palace into the public works, that of the personal statff 
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into the army, that of the motor cars in entertainment and transport, and 
-so on, and, therefore, it is that in the Army Budget we find that the 
46 crores that is shown is not the total figure of Army expenditure in 
India. We spend large sums of money on strategic lines, we give conces¬ 
sion rates for the transport of Army material and stores, we give very 
great concession rates for the transport of their personnel, and we give 
such concessionary rates in many other spheres of Army a dminis tration. 
If all these things are piled up and added together, the total figure will 
surely be very much higher than 46 crores. 

Then, Sir, there is the system of appointing I.M.S. Officers on the 
civil side on the ground that posts should be reserved for these Officers 
in beneficent ‘Departments in the Provinces and compelling the Provin¬ 
ces to pay heavy sums of money which, but for this compulsion, those 
Departments would have utilised for extending services of their own De¬ 
partments in the rural areas. This attempt to compel the beneficent 
departments to employ I.M.S- men is merely to shift expenditure from 
J the military to the civil side. I remember a case particularly, where the 
Punjab Government wanted to appoint a Provincial Service medical man 
as the Director of Health, but there came the, Government of India who 
said that that post was reserved for an I.M.S. man. The Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment said that they could not afford it, and they fought hard; in 
fact they even threatened to abolish that post, but there came the Secre¬ 
tary of State, the Almighty Mughal at the India Office, with the result 
that the Punjab Government had to yield and appoint an I.M.S. Officer 
in preference to a Provincial Service medical man. Sir, Civil Surgeons’ 
posts in many places are reserved for I.M.S. officers. You can get a 
Provincial Service man on Es. 600 or Es. 700, but for such posts you 
must have I-M.S. men, because the military authorities want that some 
of their Officers must be kept employed somehow somewhere, because 
whenever their services are needed, they can always be readily comm an- 
■deered. Por I.M.S. Officers we have to pay not less than Es. 1,500, and 
in some cases even as much as Es. 2,500, when we could get men to do 
the same work for Es, 600 or Es. 700 belonging to the Provincial 
"Bervicfe. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In Bombay, a/ Provincial Service man was ap¬ 
pointed as Director of Public Health. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The Punjab Government had to put up a 
big fight, but they were overruled, and they had to appoint an I.M-S. 
Officer in place of an Indian Provincial Service Officer. And in many 
other beneficent departments, most of the expenditure is incurred for the 
benefit of the Army, and not for the benefit of the masses or of the 
people. Therefore, if we add all these items of expenditure, the Army 
Budget will certainly show a much higher figure, and even the Simon 
Oommission were astounded to find that the proportion of the Army 
Budget alone was about 62 per cent, to the civil expenditure. Well, in that 
connection, only yesterday we found in a local newspaper an officially con¬ 
tributed article showing that the expenditure of the Army bore a proportion 
to the expenditure on the civil side only of 20 per cent. I was surprised to 
find it. It is an officially contributed article which appeared only yester¬ 
day in the Hindustan Times, but I consider that if we add up all these 
separate items, which are credited to other departments, the figure of the 
Army Budget will come to a very high figure, and I feel that it is high 
time that these things were not allowed to continue. . . 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has got only two minutes more. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: The Honourable the [Finance Member 
mentioned one other fact, and that was, that the co-operative movement 
would be encouraged in the Provinces for the benefit of the rural and 
agricultural classes. Sir, I have had some experience of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement, and I think that these co-operative banks get money from 
Local Governments at 3^ per cent, or 4 per cent., and distribute it to the 
cultivators and peasants at exorbitant rates like 12 per cent. Eight pep 
cent, goes for overhead charges for the distribution of this money, and 
this is very high indeed Therefore, some radical measures should be 
devised, so that the co-operative movement and the marketing boards, 
which are to be set up, may keep their overhead charges sufficiently low 
and at an economic figure, in order that the people* who actually take 
loans from these co-operative banks, may benefit by getting money at 
cheaper rates, because, Sir, if these co-operative banks are not able to 
realisei the loans in time, they have the power to get the lands of the poor 
peasants auctioned, whereas a private bania or money-lender cannot do 
so. So, in view of such exceptional facilities which these co-operative 
banks^jnjoy for recovering their money, I feel that the rate of interest, 
at which they advance loans, should be reduced. If Government lend to 
co-operative banks at 3J per cent., the cultivator should get money at r 
say, 6 per cent., and the difference of per cent, is a good sum as over¬ 
head charges.. . . 

Mr .. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar: Sir, I want to allude to only one more 
matter. I would request the Honourable the Finance Member to put a 
high tariff import duty as well as excise duty on vegetable ghee. That 
commodity is doing very great harm to the health and prosperity of this, 
country. Vegetable ghee is being sold as genuine and at exorbitant rates, 
and Sir George Rainy, three years ago, promised us that the case would be 
considered favourably, but, Sir, two years have passed, and nothing has 
been done so far. I would like that a very high import duty and also a 
very high excise duty should be put on vegetable ghee so that the already 
deteriorated health of the people of this country may be improved. 

Mr. P. G. Reddi (Guntur cum Nellgre • Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Mr. Deputy President, I am afraid I cannot congratulate the Honourable 
the Finance Member on his farewell Budget. The country expected a 
more statesman like handling of its finances based on a correct apprecia¬ 
tion of the prevailing acute economic situation. The Honourable the 
Finance Member has circulated to us a review of certain main items of 
foreign trade during the calendar vear 1938. May I ask the Honourable 
the Finance Member whether he has bestowed his attention on tables 5 
to 13 on pages 8 to 10 of the review. I ask this, because the Budget 
does not disclose any action which those tables warrant. What do 
these statements show? In the first place, they show that rice alone 
accounts for about 50 per cent, of the total agricultural income of the* 
country, and the value of rice production has fallen from Rs. 501 crores in 
1928-29 to Rs. 232 crores in 1932-33. Table 33 shows that our rice ex¬ 
ports have fallen from 20'76 lakhs tons in 1932 to 18-29 lakhs tons in 1933* 
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One would have naturally expected the Honourable the Finance Member, 
if he had appreciated the significance of those tables, to abolish the rice 
export duty which, after all, yields about 75 lakhs of rupees. Export duty 
on a commodity like jute is justified, because this country holds a mono¬ 
poly in jute in the world's market. No one could justify the export duty 
on rice which is to compete with countries like Indo-China and Siam which 
have large exportable surpluses. If the Honourable the Finance Member 
had utilised the excise duty on matches which he has proposed and which 
is, again, a duty on the poor man, for remitting the export duty on rice 
instead of giving bounties to a Province like Bengal whose deficits are the 
result of their land revenue system and large amounts spent on suppres¬ 
sion of terrorist movement, he would have earned the gratitude of the many 
millions of agriculturists in this country. With a cultivable area of 24 
million acres, the Government of Bengal gets a land revenue of Bs. 8 
crores, whereas, in a Province like Madras, where the ryotwari system 
prevails in the greater part of the Presidency, with 82 million acres of’ 
cultivable area, the Provincial Government gets a land revenue of Bs. 
crores. What the Honourable the Finance Member should have done to 
relieve Bengal's financial plight is that, instead of giving a bounty in the 
shape of half the proceeds of the export duty on jute, he should have 
permitted Bengal, which has the advantage of a Permanent Settlement, to 
levy a tax on agricultural incomes above a certain level and until the 
deficit is cleared ofi,—I lay stress upon these two conditions—which would 
have been a fair deal to Bengal as well as to the rest of India. * r 

The Government's economic policy seems to be based on an inadequate 
appreciation of the facts of the situation. It is prepared to forgo a reve¬ 
nue of Bs. 8 crores to protect an industry like sugar which contributes 
about Bs. 85 crores or five per cent to the total agricultural income of the 
country. Let me not be understood for a moment that I am one of those 
opposed to protection for sugar, but what I want to submit to this House* 
is that things of greater importance like rice should receive greater atten¬ 
tion at the hands of this House as well as of the Government. I know, 
Bar, thftfe Httoora?dble Members have made eloquent speeches on minor 
industries like hosiery, whose contribution to the national wealth is so small 
compared to rice. They should have paid greater attention on the ques¬ 
tion of rice. I venture to warn the Government that if the rice cultivator, 
who is the backbone of the country, is neglected as he is today, the whole 
of the economic wealth of the country will break down, the political situa¬ 
tion will grow worse and he will become an easy prey to subversive move¬ 
ments such as Bolshevism. (Hear, hear.) I venture to submit that it is 
the duty of a civilised Government to view things in their proper perspective 
and take prompt action instead of allowing the free play of economic forces 
to bring about a readjustment of the economic situation which is likely to- 
cause untold misery to the agricultural classes. 

Lala Rameshwar Prasad Bagla (Cities of the United Provinces: Non- 
Muhammadan Urban): Mr. Deputy President, as is customary at the close 
of a year and the beginning of a new financial year, we have the financial 
review of the current year and the forecast for the coining year by my 
Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, for the last time, and so it is but 
natural that our sympathy goes out to him. The more so, because, in the 
history of the Constitutional Beforms in India, his period of office has been 
most trying owing to the causes which were to a certain extent beyond’ 
human control. I am sure, had nature favoured my Honourable friend, 
the tale of his guardianship of the national finances would not have been* 
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so woeful. In my anxiety not to be unjust to the administrator, I shall be 
failing in my duty if I do not respectfully point out to him the directions 
in which he "should have carried out his plans and the crying needs of those 
for whose benefit the administration is run. 

The country at the present moment most needed relief in the matter of 
surcharge on super-tax and income-tax, as will be seen by the fall in ex¬ 
pected revenue from these heads. It clearly indicates that the poeple were 
taxed beyond their capacity which resulted in non-fulfilment of expectations. 
Sir, I am sure that none dare deny the fact that the financial condition of 
the nation cannot bo said to be sound only by having a balanced Budget 
without a conesponding increase in the prosperity of the people. But an 
ordinary scrutiny of the picture presented by the Finance Member will 
prove that the case has not been so. 

The financial position of the people has still deteriorated, which makes 
it imperative on the State to at least put a check on further decline, and 
offer some measure of relief to the people so that they may steadily emerge 
out of the distress. 

While not minimising the significance of the relief extended in the 
postal and telegraph amenities, I will point out that they are not sufficient. 
The most crying need of the people in these directions was the decrease in 
the price of the postcard, and I would urge that the ray of hope about it 
given by the Honourable Member should at an early date be transformed 
into actual fact. The other relief proposed in the matter of lowering duty 
-on silver is of doubtful utility to both the people as well* as the Govern¬ 
ment. Sir, the relief that the country was expecting was at least in the 
♦direction of the lifting of the emergency taxations which now seem to have 
.become a permanent feature. The taxes have been very crushing, especial¬ 
ly the imposition of income-tax on an income of one thousand rupees. It 
has put great hardship and created discontent in the people concerned, 
and if there is no general outburst of feelings of resentment, it is not due 
to anv other reason, but a feeling of helplessness. To add to the present 
hardships of the ordinary and poorest of the land, the excise duty on match 
is very undesirable and unjust. The duty will result at least in doubling 
the price of a match box. May I bring to the notice of the Finance 
Member that in the villages, where the bulk of the population of the country 
lives, there are at least 25 per cent of the people w r ho could not enjoy the 
use of a match box even at the present price ? 

Sir, considering the relief the budgetary plans will afford to the class of 
■people to which I belong, I can at once say that they are very negligible. 
'The commercial development badly needed relaxation in the surcharge on 
income-tax and super-tax. While realising the difficulty and responsibility of 
my Honourable friend to provide means to the State to maintain adminis¬ 
tration, I cannot overlook the fact that he has not reciprocated tho willing 
co-operation of the business community We have never grudged to share 
the burden of the administration to the best of our capability, but now 
we find it embarrassing, and though w^e will have to pay all that is imposed, 
that spirit of willingness and co-operation will have vanished. I, there¬ 
fore, will appeal to my Honourable friend not to drive us to that, but keep 
us in his sympathetic fold. Further, I would suggest that the ten per 
'cent duty on machinery should be removed as it is proving a very serious 
-obstacle in the industrial development of the country. As for the excise 
rduty on sugar, it would have been better in the interests of the industry if 
.Ibis excise duty had been deferred to a later date and he had allowed the 
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industry to consolidate itself in the meantime. It is most inopportune 
at the present juncture as many of the sugar mills have greatly suffered 
owing to the earthquake. Probably they will have to make a fresh start, 
and it will not be just to have excise duty imposed even on them. I can 
not see how far the excise duty on sugar is justified. The protection given 
to sugar was just enough to enable the Indian sugar mills to compete with 
the Java manufacturers. I admit the protection thus given has been 
responsible for the rapid growth and multiplication of sugar mills in the 
country. But just because of the growth has been so rapid, it was essen¬ 
tial, both in the interest of the investors and the infant mills, to continue 
the full protection given to them for at least a few years more, as I have 
stated above. 

As it is, the excise duty will on the one hand imperil the growth of the 
industry, and, on the other, deprive the agriculturist of the boom in the 
prices of the sugar-cane. The measures contemplated by the Government to 
standardise the price of cane, I am certain, cannot prove effective, and 
will, without bringing any advantage to the agriculturists, fill the pockets 
of the unscrupulous middle-man. 

Further, I may point out that we have been greatly disappointed to see 
that no export duty on gold has been imposed. The whole country has 
been with one voice protesting against the drainage of the country’s gold 
which is in fact the real worth of the nation, may we still 
hope that my Honourable friend will try to impress upon the people 
that the Government are alive to the needs of the people in all respects 
as he has tried to do to a small extent, and, further, in these days of general 
discontent, believing the Government to be utterly irresponsive, will help 
to allay that feeling to the mutual interest of both England and India. 

Sir, coming to the expenditure side, I can say that the gratitude which 
my Honourable friend has claimed would have been more deserving and 
sincere if the reduction in the Army expenditure would have been perma¬ 
nent. 

Before concluding, I would urge upon Sir George Schuster that, as he 
is to leave the shores of this country shortly, he should stress upon the 
powers concerned the necessity of carrying out drastic reduction in the 
top-heavy administration without which there is not a shadow of a chance of 
putting the Government budgetary position on a sound basis accompanied 
by the contentment of -the people having been relieved of the crushing 
burden of taxation which is most essential for a good Government. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): I must 
offer my meed of praise to the Honourable the Finance 

4 p.m. Member for the excellent Budget which he has presented to 
us. Considering the circumstances of the country and the conditions of 
trade and commerce, the Budget which he has presented is indeed a good 
one. Two things have always to be considered when a Budget presented 
to an Assembly has to be considered. First is that the Budget has to 
be balanced, and, secondly, if there is a deficit or the income is smaller 
than the expenditure, money has to be raised to balance the Budget. In 
the present ease, the income was smaller than the necessary expenditure 
and money had to be raised and the Finance Member had no other source 
of raising money except by taxation. The only thing to be considered in 
taxing is this. * Taxation is, of course, a necessary evil and is always a- 
bad thing from the point of view of the people who have to pay taxes;: 
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but, being a necessary evil, it has to be met and the question is, when 
the tax has to be raised it must be raised in the least objectionable way; 
and I think if we consider the present Budget, we find that this condi¬ 
tion has been fulfilled, and, consequently, the Honourable the Finance 
Member is entitled to the congratulations of this House. 

Sugar, tobacco and matches, these are the principal articles which he 
has taxed. An Honourable Member said that an excise duty was always 
bad and particularly when it was on production. Now, sugar is as much 
a manufactured article as liquor; and if liquor can be subjected to excise 
duty, I do not see why sugar should not equally justifiably be . made 
subject to such a duty. The primary product is mhowa or barley in one 
case and sugar-cane in the other case; and the primary product has not 
been taxed at all. The effect of taxing sugar will probably be so far as 
we can foresee, that the profits of the sugar companies would be lessened a 
little. So far as the industry of the cane growers is concerned, it has been 
protected by the Honourable the Finance Member who has made a provi¬ 
sion that Local Governments shall make rules and regulations to secure 
-fo the cane growers a minimum price for their cane. 

I do not want to say much about the General Budget at this stage, 
but I want to say a few words about Ajmer-Merwara, because during the 
last 11 years that I have been here, the Budget of Ajmer-Merwara has 
never been discussed in this Assembly; and that will continue to be so, 
so long as the present procedure lasts. Though in literacy and other 
matters, relating to social and other amenities of life, Ajmer-Merwara 
stands abreast of the most advanced Provinces of India, yet it has not been 
allowed to benefit from the reforms. The people of my Province have 
neither a Local Council nor any agency by which they can be made 
responsible f'oi the laws and regulations that are framed for that Province. 
As early as 1925, I moved a Besolution in this House asking the 
Government to establish a small Legislative Council lor making laws for 
that Province, as there was one for Coorg Coorg is half the size and 
with half the population of Ajmer-Merwara. Yet it has a Legislative 
Council of its own. Ajmer-Merwara, which is more advanced than Coorg 
in all respects, has not been given one, and I would ask now that as the 
entire Constitution of the country is in the melting pot, some provision 
be made by which Ajmer-Merwara may also receive the benefits of the 
Beforms in the same way as other major Provinces will receive, if it 
cannot receive that benefit by remaining a separate unit, then, by its 
being amalgamated with the U. P., of which it formed part till 1871 
We do not want a big Council, with all the paraphernalia of a Law 
Member and a Finance Member. We onlv want a small Council where 
the laws and regulations mad© for Ajmer-Merwara may be discussed and 
people there may be allowed to have a voice in the local affairs. 

Then, Sir, I find that capital funds are now forthcoming. Delhi, 
which is also centrally administered, is almost the same size as Ajmer- 
Merwara, and has no doubt certain other important aspects. It is the 
Capital of India. 25 lakhs have been given fo r a hospital here. Would 
not the Honourable the Finance Member be justified in giving us a lakfi 
tor our hospital for Ajmer-Merwara which is the centre of Ajmer-Merwara 
and which sets an example, as a matter of fact, to the whole of Bajputana 
in cultural matters. The Ajmer Government College badly needs money. 
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The University has been telling the authorities that they will withdraw 
its recognition if certain things are not done. Es. 25,000 have recently 
been sanctioned, but it is too small a sum. If capital funds are forth¬ 
coming and Government sanction a couple of lakhs for Ajmer-Merwara 
to meet the necessary expenditure, it would only be doing a very necessary 
thing. The sanitation of Ajmer is as bad as can be and the death rate 
is higher than that of any other equally well situated place. The 
Municipality and the Local Government laave been asking the Govern¬ 
ment o'f India for a loan for a drainage scheme. The North-West frontier 
Province can get a crore and a half every year. Delhi gets lakhs and 
lakhs in one way or another from the Central Government. Ajmer- 
Merwara does not get anything. Not only in the City of Delhi, but in 
the suburbs and in the villages, there is compulsory education. In 
Ajmer, compulsory education is unknown, and in no part, even of the 
Ajmer town, does compulsory education prevail; why, because there is 
no money! As the Central Government is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of Ajmer-Merwara, I appeal to "the Honourable the Finance 
Member to make some provision by which the condition of things in 
Ajmer-Merwara can be improved. 

There is another little matter. The Bengal Government have thrown 
a lot of detenus on the administration of Ajmer by sending them to that 
Province. The Commissioner of Ajmer has to go three or four times 
every month to Deoli and he has to give a lot of his time to matters 
regarding the detenus. The medical authorities have also to provide 
accommodation for them and they have to see to their comforts and 
treatment and thus spend lot of money over them. What does the 
Bengal Government give to Ajmer-Merwara in return for all that? The 
Bengal Government might be .asked to contribute towards the administra¬ 
tion of Ajmer-Merwara when it has sent 500 of its detenus to Ajmer- 
Merwara. The Bengal Government finds it very convenient that part 
of its important work should be done by Ajmer-Merwara. Is it not fair 
then that the Bengal Government should make a contribution to pay for 
the work ctaaa# ter it? 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sh anmukh am 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

I, therefore, while congratulating the Honourable the Finance Member 
on the excellent Budget and also on his making money so cheap in the 
country for the use of industries if they want to make use of it, 
must also ask him to remember Ajmer-Merwara, as this is 
his last Budget. We hope that if he is not able to do anything for 
Ajmer during his time, he will put down in writing something by which 
his successor might be able to help Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Eajshahi Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Eural): Mr. President, we get two days for the general discussion and five 
days to discuss eighty-four Demands for Grants. Under our present con¬ 
vention, out of those five days we spend four days in discussing five or 
six important subjects and we get only five or six hours to deal with the 
other eighty demands of the Budget, and, under the present arrangements, 
m respect of some of the most important subjects like the Postal Budget, 
which deals with about Es. 10 or 11 crores and for which, in fact, the 
TPinance Member supplies us a separate volume of Budget book, we hardly 
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get any time at all. So, Sir, with your permission, 1 would like to confine 
my speech mostly to the Postal Budget; but, before I do so, I should like 
to say just a few words about the general finances. 

My friends from Madras, and, particularly, my gallant Sikh colleague 
felt jealous that Bengal was gettipg a very large amount out of all proportion 
to what they can claim. Sir, I for one do not congratulate Bengal much 
on this windfall of about two crores of rupees, because I know this money 
will be spent mostly not on the nation-building departments, but on police 
and the machinery for law and order; so it will not help my people in any 
way. My friend, Mr. Mody, was here suggesting to me that we should 
deport all the terrorists and anarchists, and I suggested to him, “also the 
police and the soldiers”. Sir, the so-called anarchists and the terrorists 
have been deported already to my friend, Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda’s 
Province; and if the police and the soldiers are removed, I think we can 
still have a balanced Budget, all round. However, as regards the general 
finances, I shall only read a few lines from a note submitted to the Joint 
Select Committee. Sir, our trouble began with the Meston Award. It is 
a question of belated justice, not at all of Bengal being favoured in any 
way. All credit is certainly due to our very strong Governors. I believe 
our Governor, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, is responsible for getting 
this amount through the Secretary of State for our Province. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, I will now read from the note submitted to-the Joint Select Committee; 

“The total revenue of the Government of India in the same year, 1921-22, was 
Bs. 64,54,66,000, of which Bengal contributed not less than Rs. 23,11,98,000. According 
to «Sir Walter Layton, in 1929, Rs. 16,59 lakhs were collected from Bengal, Rs. 7,14 
laktys from Madras, Rs. 5,84 lakhs from Bombay and Rs. 7,17 lakhs from the United 
Provinces. Since the jute duty was imposed in 1916, Bengal has contributed nearly 
Rs. 50 crores to the Government of India from this source alone. The income-tax and 
super-tax from jute mills and jute business are estimated to have contributed Rs. 2£ 
crores annually to the Government of India. Bengal’s unfortunate position was not due 
to the poverty of the Province, but solely to the method of allocating the total revenues 
of India between the Provinces and the* Centre. The difficulties were further enhanced 
by the fact that the sources of revenue assigned to it were inelastic, namely, land 
revenue, excise, stamps and court-fees From the outset it was clear that the Meston 
settlement worked grave injustice to Bengal and the first Budget showed a deficit of 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs.” 

Sir, I do not like to take the time of this House by quoting figures to 
show that the Province of Bengal suffered ab initio from the Meston Award 
and injustice was done for a very long time, and it is a case of undoing 
an injustice, not of indulgence from anybody. 

Now I would like to deal with the general finances. Sir, my friend, 
Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim, reminds me that other Provinces get large subventions 
—for instance, the North-West frontier Province gets Rs. one crore, 
then my friend, Mr. B. Das, is expecting some 50 lakhs .... 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): We are expecting 
only Rs. 28 lakhs. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Anyway, you shall have to subsist only on subventions 
(Laughter); and then a big Province like Madras had very large loans 
for the building of the Yizagapatam Harbour, and the Punjab drew crores 
for its Kangra Yalley Railway scheme, and the beautiful Province of 
Bombay had its backbay scheme for which the Government of India had 
something to pay .... 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I point out that the Government of India 
have not paid out one rupee. Arid may I point out to the Honourable 
Member that Bombay’s ease is exactly parallel to that of Bengal. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: So that he on similar grounds might claim from the 
Government of India some money in some shape or another in future; 
otherwise they cannot also go on balancing their Budget. Sir, it is no use 
quarrelling among the Provinces. 

Now, I shall ]ust say a few words with regard to the financial position 
of India during the last five years of the regim4 of my Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster. When he came out m 192S, he got from Sir Basil 
Blackett almost a balanced Budget, and, so far as I remember, in the 
year 1928-29, he only asked for a duty on motor spirit, but next year, 
though the economic depression did not exist, even at that time he 
asked for additional taxation,—for a duty on cotton, Bs. 1,25 lakhs, for 
income-tax and super-tax 70 lakhs, for kerosene 35 lakhs, for sugar 1,80 
lakhs and for silver 100 lakhs, total Bs. five erores ten lakhs; and I think, 
if I remember aright, his main ground was that there should be a proper 
and scientific debt redemption fund, and I agree with him that in any 
scientific system of finance there should be a proper arrangement for 
repayment of national debt, but this additional duty was not necessary 
due to any special economic distress, either in India or anywhere else. 
Then, in 1931, he put on further taxes by way of customs, Bs. 9,88 lakhs, 
and income-tax to the tune of about 4,54 lakhs nett and for silver, and 
in 1932-88 he put taxes on dyes, postage and machinery. Now, here, I 
must say, by the by, because I shall not have any chance of referring 
to it,—here alone in India we put such a large amount of tax on machinery 
which helps the indigenous industry. The anxiety of the Government for 
the promotion of industries, if they really are sincere and earnest, certainly 
should impel them to do away with this duty on machinery. Then, there 
was the duty on raw cotton which brought 48 lakhs. Then the income-tax 
minimum was lowered which was responsible for 1,73 lakhs.. Then there 
was the additional salt tax which brought 2,38 lakhs. Then there were 
import duties on silk, sugar, boots, etc. Prom all these sources in all 
these years I think he has recovered additional taxes to the tune of about 
40 to 50 erores; and now when he is reducing the amount of the Debt 
Bedemption Fund from 6*88 lakhs to three lakhs, I think we could reason¬ 
ably expect that the additional duties that were put for that purpose alone 
should be reduced. But the additional taxes will continue. Although 
the fund for debt redemption is reduced, the additional duties, which were 
specifically put for that purpose, remain the same. 

The Honourable Sir G-eorge Schuster: My Honourable friend is under 
some misapprehension. There was no question of extra tax being imposed 
in order to provide for the provision of reduction and avoidance of debt. 
That was fixed by Convention in 1924 long before my period of office. I 
think possibly what my Honourable friend has in mind is that in 1930-31 
for the first time we made proper provision for the growing liability in 
respect of the Post Office Cash Certificates. That put an additional burden 
on the Budget. Possibly that is what my Honourable friend has in mind. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I speak subject to correction again, that this necessity 
for ^putting additional duties in that year (1931-32) was due to this new 
provision for putting an additional sum in the debt redemption fund. My 

E 
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point is that it was not due to the economic distress in the country that 
our income went down. I again speak subject to correction that this 
additional duty was imposed at a time when this loss of Government 
revenue could not be attributed to the economic distress throughout the 
country. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think my Honourable friend 
surely will recollect that the general economic crisis began at the end of 
1929. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In any case, what I find is that though the debt 
redemption fund is now reduced, but the duties that have been imposed 
during all these five years of the regimA of the Honourable the Finance 
Member, the burden will remain on the shoulders of the tax-payers of 
India. I do not like to go into other details, because I shall get another 
opportunity to discuss those details later on. I should like to confine 
myself at present mostly to the Postal Budget. I welcome the presence 
of my old friend, Sir Thomas Byan, as a Member of this House, and, 
particularly when he is retiring, we find that he has given us a more or 
less balanced Budget. 

Coming to the Posts and Telegraphs Department, I see that it has been 
possible to reduce the loss of the Department to a certain extent. The 
reason is that he has respected the wishes of this side of the House to a 
certain extent, although there are still many defects in the accounts 
requiring rectification. I must in this connection point out that we are 
seriously handicapped as the Annual Beport of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department has not yet been published. In view of the belated publication 
of the report, wc are not in a position to know what was exactly the state 
of affairs during the last year. It is a matter of some satisfaction that 
the provision for the Depreciation Fund lias been reduced to Bs. 8,72,000 
against Bs. 44,03,000 in the year 1933-34. The Accounts Inquiry Com¬ 
mittee recommended that the interest Cc rned on Depreciation Fund be Luilo 
should be added to the income side of the Department and found out, on 
careful calculation, that a sum of Bs. 70,63,000 was to be added as interest. 
But this has not been done. In reply to a question put by me on the 
5th February, 1934, I was informed that up to the close of the year 1933-34 
the total amount of Depreciation Fund was Bs. 3,05,76,351 while the 
Accounts Inquiry Committee recommended as follows: 

t> *Toc ! un< * Department is given an initial opening balance of 

Ks. 8,25,35,096 being the amount of the arrears of depreciation on 1st April 1925 and 
interest on the Depreciation Fund balances should be credited to the revenue of the 
department.” 

I am, therefore, in a fix to know what should be the correct amount. 
The recommendation of the Accounts Inquiry Committee was based on the 
information supplied by the Government. I, therefore, invite the Govern¬ 
ment to say definitely as^to whether the information supplied by them’ 
to the Committee, or their reply to my question is correct. From the 
reply to the question referred to above, it appears that the Department 
will get Bs. 15,39,000 as interest on the Depreciation Fund balance, and 
that in the coming year the interest is expected to be more. But I do not 
find anything in the Budget. If this item of interest, m%. } Bs. 15,39,000* 
had been added to the income side, then there would have been no ’loss 
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iso the Department. Es. 84,25,000 has been charged as interest on Capital 
outlay against Es. 83,85,000 in the year 1933-34. I shall be glad to know 
the cause of this increase of Es. 90,000, because the rate of interest has 
.gone down and not increased during the last year. It has now been decided 
-to print and sell separately the revenue stamps, and I do not see any 
reason why a sum of Es. 5,44,000 has been provided in the Budget as 
4 ‘Civil Department share of ordinary and unified stamps”. The share of 
cost of combined offices has been shown as Es. 84,00,000 against 
Es. 34,59,811 in 1932-33, although I presume that the number of combined 
offices is on the increase. There is another fact worth mentioning. In 
the year 1932-33, the Telegraph Branch derived income through combined 
offices to the extent of Es. 108*3 lakhs, but gave credit of only less than 
one-third of the income to the Postal side. It is simply unfair which is 
one of the causes for loss of the Department. There has also been a slight 
increase in printing stamps and postcards, namely, Es. 11,70,000 against 
Es. 10,53,000 in the year 1933-84. Although the expenditure has decreased 
in the post office, the expenditure under head “Audit” has increased. 
In this year, Es. 31,33,000 has been provided against Es. 27,87,386 which 
was actually required in 1932-33. 

I shall touch a very important point relating to allocation of the income 
from th e sale of stamps between the Posts and Telegraphs Branches. It 
has been stated in the Budget that the calculation of the telegraph share 
of stamps is based on the number of telegrams and average valu e per 
telegram. I understand that in all combined and departmental telegraph 
offices statistics are kept of the number and value of telegrams booked, 
as will appear from the reply to my question dated 5th February, 1934. I, 
therefore, see no reason why the actual value of telegram should not be 
taken into account for allocating income between these two departments 
from the sale of postage stamps. According to the present arrangement, one 
would b e satisfied in thinking that more income is being credited to the 
Telegraph side than is its legitimate share. In the item “Credits for the 
services rendered to other Departments” on account of management of 
Post Office Savings Bank and Government Security and Cash Certificates, 
a sum of Es. 56,49,000 has been credited. I shall b e glad to know the 
number of supervisory staff, clerks and inferior staff employed in the Post 
Offices as well as in the Audit Offices for this work and what will be the 
actual charge on account of their pay, leave provision, pensionary charges, 
as well as expenditure of stationery, contingency, rent, etc., before decid¬ 
ing whether the credit is fair to the Post Office or not. 

It has been announced that henceforth the charge on letters weighing J 
tola would be one anna. 1 think this will not be much of a boon to the 
poorer middle classes. Many people will not be able to know what will 
be exactly $ tola and, as a consequence, many letters will be taxed. So 
I propose that the weight be raised to one tola. The rates on packets have 
also been raised in order to check abuse, but why have not the rates on 
foreign packets been also raised? The charge on a foreign letter is three 
annas six pies against one anna three pies for inland, and, on the same 
analogy, the charges on book, pattern packets or samples, etc., should at 
least be annas two per five tolas. Before the year 1931, the charge of regis¬ 
tration on a foreign postal article was annas three, while the charge of 
inland registration was annas two. Although the registration charge of 
inland letters, etc., has been enhanced to annas three, the registration 
charge on foreign articles remains the same, namely, ann^s three. I strongly 
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protest against this sort of bounty to the foreign country, and I propose that 
thi & charge should also be enhanced to annas five. The additional income 
from enhancement of thes e rates will compensate for any possible loss cm 
reduction of charge on letters up to one tola. While, however, the reduction 
of postage on envelopes will, as I have shown, give very little relief to the 
poorer middle classes, the mass of population, I mean the poor cultivators 
and the labourers, have not been afforded any relief as no reduction has 
been made on the price of postcards. The public of the country do not, 
I must frankly state, share in th e Government view that the Post_ Office 
in India is a losing concern, while the Post Office in Great Britain and 
•other countries are yielding decent surpluses in spite of the trade depression 
and without any ruthless retrenchment as here in the subordinate postal 
service. They attribute the deficit in the Department to the defective 
system of accounts maintained since commercialisation of the Department 
and to the pampering of the Telegraph Engineering as also of the Telegraph 
Traffic Branch at the cost of the Postal Branch since amalgamation of the 
two branches. The retrenchment policy adopted by the Department goes 
only to confirm this view. In spite of the repeated and insistent demand 
from this side of the House to reduce expenditure in the Telegraph 
Engineering Branch, th e branch has been left entirely untouched, and the 
staff, found surplus by the several Committees in the Telegraph Traffio 
Branch, have not been reduced, while retrenchment is being effected 
ruthlessly and wreeklessly in the subordinate staff in the Post Office and 
R. M. S- Are we to understand that th e Telegraph side, especially the 
Engineering Branch, officered as it is by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, is 
thus favourably treated, because it concerns these vested interests and that 
the subordinate staff in the Post Office and R.M.S., being chiefly composed 
of men of the soil, should be ruthlesslv sacrificed in the name of economv? 
No sooner was the question of retrenchment but whispered in the Assembly 
than the Department started axing operations in the Postal Branch with 
the result that several thousands of clerks, sorters, postmen and inferior staff 
were quickly retrenched, nearly 150 selection grade appointments were 
done away with and a large number of departmental post offices were 
converted into extra-departmental agencies, and so on and so forth. The 
craze for retrenchment has not stopped her e and I am informed that 
gazetted officers have been given a blank cheque to retrench any postal 
official irrespective of age or length of service. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
I am sorry to interrupt the Honourable Member, but it is becoming increas¬ 
ingly difficult to follow him. 

Mr. S* 0. Mitra . But it has become equally increasingly difficult for me 
to finish my speech within the allotted time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member can take five minutes more to finish his speech. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Thank you, Sir. I have only this day received the 
tragic report from Burdwan that the Divisional Superintendent has issued 
orders summarily retrenching as many as ten junior postmen with periods 
of service ranging between 15 and 29 years, who have been ordered to be 
relieved in thq afternoon of 28th February, 1934. It is also under con¬ 
templation to retrench 80 or 90 officials in the Burdwan Division alone with 
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■services ranging between one and ten years. Sir, this may look humorous 
to some of my Honourable friends, but it is a question of life and death 
to these poor subordinates I enter the most emphatic protest against this 
massacre of the innocents, this merciless butchering of poor Indians in the 
name of retrenchment. On the top of all this, the Government are going 
to appoint what they call the “Postal Establishment Enquiry Committee” 
for which Bs. 60,000 has been sanctioned. I can easily anticipate what the 
result of this Committee will be, and I should think that the Committee 
would be better styled as “Postal Disestablishment Committee” as it will 
be more descriptive of the work to be done by the Committee. It is rather 
amusing to find that the Government have, along with the appointment 
of the Committee, held out the bait to the public of a prospective reduction 
of the postage rates within the next three years. Well, I must warn the 
public not to swallow this bait. As a member of the public and as one 
of their representatives, I refuse to believe that the only way to reduction 
of postage rates lies through the cutting of the throats of the poor subordi¬ 
nates in the Post Office and the B.M.S-, who have served us so well and 
that there is no other way. On the other hand, I 
am quite emphatic m my view that if the defective svstem of accounts is 
completely over-hauled as recommended by the Postal Accounts Enquiry 
Committee, if the expenditure in the Telegraph Engineering Branch is 
properly curtailed bv reorganising the Branch on the principle of amalga¬ 
mation of the Telegraph, Wireless and Telephone, as suggested by the 
Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Committee, if the surplus staff in the 
Telegraph Traffic Branch are retrenched as recommended by the latter, 
then the surplus that will accrue to the Department wil] be more than suffi¬ 
cient to enable restoration of the postage rales to the old level. The public 
surely want cheap rates of postage, but it should not be forgotten that they 
do not want an inefficient postal service which will surely be the inevitable 
result of the one-sided policy of retrenchment that is being blindly pursued 
by the Department. Above all. they do not want that a single Postal or 
R.M.S. official should be unjustly and unnecessarily thrown out of employ¬ 
ment and swell the ranks of the vast unemployed in the country. (Applause.) 

Mr, A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): Sir, whatever may be said about the present Budget, I must say 
that, during the last three year s that I have been in this Assembly, this 
is the most balanced Budget. Whatever criticism may be launched 
against the Honourable the Finance Member for what he has done in 
taxing th e country and keeping up its credit, I have no doubt that all 
sides of the House will agree with me that he has carried on the adminis¬ 
tration of the finance of this country so efficiently that, in spite of the very 
bad times, our credit has not been lost, but on the other hand it has been 
regained. The credit of the country, it seems to me, is the most 
important from a national point of view As far as that is concerned, I 
think he is to be congratulated most warmly for keeping up the credit of 
India at so high a level in spite of the many distressing circumstances. 
Apart from that, I just wish to say a few points, and I hope, Sir, I will 
be able to finish them within the time limit fixed by you. 

The first point concerns the excise duty on sugar. I am entitled to 
say a few words about sugar, because I come from a Province in India, 
tb' United Provinces, which is the most important as far as the produc¬ 
tion of sugar is concerned, and my district, the Gorakhpur district, is the 
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most important, because there ar e very large number of sugar producing 
factories. It is a travesty of facts that, when the sugar protection Act 
was passed, the object in view was that it would develop the sugar industry 
which it has done to a great deal, but it will not be mainly at the cost 
of either the consumer or the cultivator. The object at that time was 
that the benefits arising out of the sugar protection would be shared equally 
by the millowners, as well as by the cultivators. At that time when the 
Sugar Protection Bill was introduced, I said that there ought to be 
safeguards in the Bill so far as the cultivators are concerned. On the 
6th February, 1932, when the Sugar Protection Bill was under discussion, 
the Honourable Sir George Bainy said at that time with regard to what 
has fallen from me as follows. I read from page 498 of the Assembly 
Debates, dated the 6th February, 1932: 

“In reply to what has fallen from the last speaker”—(that is, referring to me), 
“I only wish to say this, that as I have already explained, we do attach importance 
to that aspect of the question,” 

—that is the aspect of the question which I put forward from the point of 
view of the cultivator,— 

“and that we are quite prepared to consider measures which are likely to prove 
satisfactory in practice, designed for the object he has in view. The difficulty is that 
It is not very easy to find effective measures, and as I have said, I think sooner or 
later it will probably rest with the Local Governments to take necessary action.” 

I am glad that, although the Government are never consistent, it 
is all to their credit in this particular instance. I am glad that this view, 
which was expressed by Sir George Bainy, is dissented from by the 
present Finance Member and he thinks that some legislation is possible 
in order to help the Local Governments to bring out some sort of legisla¬ 
tion which will secure adequacy of prices to the cultivator. I must point 
out whether it can be effectively worked, because the fixing of prices of 
cane is a vers difficult problem. It depends upon the supply and demand, 
and as you cannot fix the price of any other commodity, it is very difficult 
to fix that a cultivator should get a certain price. I submit there are 
many subterfuges by which the cultivator can be deprived of that price 
even if you fix it. So, while pointing out that it is economically difficult, 
1 doubt very much whether it will be possible to give effective help to the 
cultivator by fixing any price. However, I welcome that as a salutary 
sign that the Government, after two yeais, at last have taken into their 
heads to provide some legislation by which the cultivator would be entitled 
to get a fair remunerative price for bis cane. In my part of the district, 
I find that although the basic price of a maund of cane to a cultivator 
is not less than four annas, in many places they are hardly being paid 
even three annas. It does not even pay for the cartage. In some places 
they are being paid two annas and three annas. Though five annas is the 
nominal amount, they are supposed to get, really they get much less, if 
you take into account the payments to the intermediaries like the tehadars . 
So, by these subterfuges, the poor cultivator is deprived of a fair price 
for his cane. There is also the underweight which is practised by these 
tehadars, and the poor cultivator does not get paid for the actual quantity 
of cane that he brings. Then the question will be asked, whv does the 
cultivator produce cane, if it does not pay him to do so. The answer 
is simple, because, of all the crops which can be grown at the present 
moment, cane is the most paying, and, because, as no other crop pays 
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owing to the cheapness of grain, they are cultivating a certain amount 
of cane although the amount paid for the produce of cane may not be 
sufficient. 

Then, Sir, the next point in this connection which I wish to submit 
is that it is hard to have an excire duty which means that you are putting 
a tax on the consumer. Every sort of excise duty, although it may help 
the industry to a certain extent, affects the consumer, and that has got 
to be considered, and a duty should not be imposed simply because it 
helps the growth of a certain industry while the consumer is indirectly 
taxed. This point was very rightly brought out by Sir George Rainy at 
that time when a bait was held out in the Sugar Protection Bill; and, 
with your permission, I will read two sentences from what he said on 
the 1st April, 1932: 

“It is very well-known that the hi a 'h duty on sugar has raised the price so much 
that in combination with the greet reduction in the resources of the people of the 
country it has reduced the consumption of sugi.r by a very large percentage. I am not 
m possession of the latest figures; no doubt the Honourable Commerce Member would 
be able to supply them if necessary. But I hope my friends will at least admit that 
the consumption of sugar has fallen by something like 50 per cent, in the last two 
years. Now, Sir, the consumption of sugar is a very important factor in the health 
of the nation and anything that tends to reduce it is to be looked at with very great 
jealousy.” 

If that was the view of Sir George Rainy at that time when the import 
duty was imposed, i submit that the imposition of this excise duty will 
affect it all the more—particularly in two ways. Firstly, it will not benefit 
the cultivator in spite of the legislation on that line about fixing prices. 
Secondly, it will be harmful to the consumer because sugar is one of those 
things which is used by almost everybody either in smaller or greater 
quantities. And tne price they are paying is almost, as the linanee 
Member has said, three times chat they were paying for Java sugar, and 
how it will be a little more. Therefore, the consuming capacity of the 
public, who are already paying a r very high price for sugar, will be raised, 
because the millowners will try to put an extra price on their sugar. It 
they are selling at Rs, 9 now, after this excise duty they will sell at Rs. io 
which means a greater burden on the consumer, and secondly, it will not 
bring any relief to cultivators in spite of the proposed legislation. It is, 
therefore, from these points of view that I wish to oppose the imposition 
of the excise duty on sugar. 

The next point to which 1 wish to invite the attention of the House 
is in connection with income-tax. I put certan questions in this Assembly 
to find out what was the number of appeals in income-tax and how many 
were allowed. The reply showed that tiiere were 25,000 appeals from the 
assessments made by income-tax officers and over 50 per cent, of those 
appeals were allowed. This is scandalous and shows the extent to which 
the public is being harassed, so, 1 submit, that there is something 
wrong with the handling of income-tax because officers are being employed 
who have no legal training. I also put a question whether LL.B.’s or 
people who passed a law examination were employed as income-tax 
officers, or whether other people were employed. The reply was that 
lawyers are not necessarily to be employed. 1 think this post should not 
be given to those who have no legal training, the result being that they 
do not know the law of evidence, they do not know what evidence should 
or should not be taken, etc. Their one idea is that their promotion in the 
Department depends on increasing the amount of tax, with the result 
that the poor tax-payers suffer, and also with the result, as I have shown 
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before, that out of 25,000 appeals, nearly half were successful. That is 
one point to which I would invite the attention of the Department con¬ 
cerned that, so far as future appointments in the Income-tax Department 
are concerned, only those persons should be appointed who are lawyers 
or have some legal training. 

The next point which I wish to submit in connection with the Finance 
Department relates to insurance policy. Sir, we all know that it is almost 
the birthright of every man that he can get himself insured wherever he 
likes and it is for him to choose which company he will accept, whether 
it is Government or a private company. Now, a recent circular, of 
which I hold a copy which has been issued by the Finance Department 
on the 13th November, 1933, has this in effect that where people are 
taking money from the provident fund in order to invest it in policies 
other than Government, they are being debarred from doing so. Many 
people wanted to withdraw from the provident fund, but this circular, 
after giving certain reasons, says in paragraph 3: 

“The Government of India accordingly propose to include a specific provision in the 
rules of the various provident funds affected forbidding the utilisation of provident 
fund money for the payment of premia on pure endowment policies.” 

An endowment policy is defined in a previous paragraph of the circular 
as: 

“a policy in which the insurance company undertakes to pay a fixed sum at a 
fixed ^ date, with a provision that should the assured die before that date, the single 
premium or periodical premiums paid in certain types nominal interest or profits 

intermediately declared) would he repaid to his estate.” 

I do not se ( e why Government, should force their servants to invest the 
money in policies which are subscribed by Government only and pre¬ 
vent it from being taken away from the provident fund and investing it 
in other policies. The reason given by Government is that they provide 
four per cent, interest. Other policies also provide four per cent, interest, 
but that is no reason. The provident fund belongs to him. If he likes, 
he can invest that provident fund in Government policies, he should also be 
entitled to invest that in any other policy, either payable by a single pre¬ 
mium or a number of premiums as he likes. And I do not think a bar 
should be placed upon him to force him to invest it in Government funds 
only unless Government want to keep the money at any cost. They would 
not pay him the provident fund money or other money so long as he is 
in Government service This circular is No. F.-20-VI-E.-II/32, dated the 
13th November, 1933. 

Sir, these are the two points which I wanted to submit in connection 
with the Finance Department. Now, with your permission, the next item 
which I should like to take concerns the Postal Department with regard 
to which I have got two or threa points to raise. The first point I want to 
submit is that Members of this House know that, _ in other departments, 
for persons, drawing below Us. 40. there is no cut in pay. But so far 
as the Bailway and Postal Departments are concerned, for everybody, 
even for persons drawing Bs. 5, there is a/ cut in pay, though the cut is 
a graduated one. We find that in the Postal Department, those who are 
getting above Bs. 40, have to pay a cut of about 3$ per cent., while those, 
who are getting below Bs. 40, after making allowance for the half remis¬ 
sion, will get a cut of l T q r : for those whose pav is between 40 and 80 
it comes to 3J per cent. I submit, there is no justification for making 
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any cut in the case of men getting below Bs. 40. Ait# all, every man 
has a wife and child, and, under normal conditions, he must get at least 
subsistence wages: to a man getting ten rupees, one rupee is a much 
greater amount and its loss represents a much greater hardship than for a 
man who gets Bs. 4,000 who can easily lose 200; therefore, my submission 
for the serious consideration of the Honourable Sir Frank Noyce is that 
this cut, in the case of people getting below 40 rupees, should be restored: 
it would mean a loss of about three lakhs. If the Department really 
cannot afford this, I for one, would be prepared that those who get be¬ 
tween 40 and 80 should be made to pay four per cent, instead of 3J per 
cent. ... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If I may interrupt the Honourable 
Member, I think he is a little generous in offering that .concession at the 
expense of the people getting between Bs. 40 and Bs- 80. 

Mr. A. Das: In any case I hope the Honourable Member will see that 
the man who gets below Bs. 40 is in greater need than the man who gets 
above 40; therefore, I say that, as far as I am concerned, I feel the case 
of those getting below 40 should be more sympathetically considered than 
the others. I want that the cut in the case of these poor men should 
be done away with, and I hope their deserving case will meet some con¬ 
sideration. 

The next point about the Postal Department is that retrenchment has 
been carried out very drastically. During the retrenchment process car¬ 
ried on ceaselessly for three 3 ears, the poor employees have been bit hard 
and subjected to severe disabilities and discomforts, some of which only I 
am mentioning. The scale of pay for departmental branch postmasters, 
overseers, and head reader, and sorting postmen is higher than that for 
postmen and village postmen. The number of these appointments has 
been severely thinned under the retrenchment campaign as revealed by 
the replies given by the Honourable Member in charge of Industries and 
Labour to the questions put by me in the last September Session of this 
Assembly. The number of overseers in the whole of India and Burma, 
which stood at 993 at the end of the official year 1931-32 as against 1,060 
in the preceding year, underwent a further reduction of 123 during the 
period from 1st January, 1932, to 31st May, 1933- This phenomenon is 
likewise noteworthy in the case of head postmen. On the 31st_ March, 
1932, these categories comprised 30,480 officials compared with 3£B54 on 
the corresponding date of the previous year; but they were thinned by 
the elimination of 2,391 men between the 1st January, 1932, and 31st 
May, 1933. If you want to cut down and retrench by getting men get¬ 
ting 15 or 20 rupees and not seriously affecting those who get above 3,000, 
1 submit, that is no retrenchment. It is a purely selfish policy which 
does not touch the bigger men, but, in order to show to the outside world 
that you are retrenching, you cut down men on the lowest rung of the 
ladder irrespective of their number and of how it affects them. Life is 
one for everybody, whether it is a man getting Bs. 5,000 or Bs. 5 per 
month: one has as much a right to live as the other: then, why do you 
not cut down more men getting high salaries, and why do you cut down 
nun in thousands who draw only Bs. 15 a month or less ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member must conclude now* 


F 
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Mr, A. Das§ May I have just five minutes more, Sir? I will just 
finish this item. The case of departmental branch postmasters in this 
respect makes astounding reading. Departmental branch post offices 
number 1,210 on the 31st March, 1932, as against 1,319 on the same 
date of 1931, and, of these# as many as 761 were converted into extra 
departmental ones from the 1st January, 1932, to 31&t May, 1933, and it 
these converted are added to these abolished, which may not be a few, 
the havoc wrought would be a revelation indeed. The process ot abolition 
and conversion ip still being pursued with unabated rigour and the state 
of things at this moment can well be imagined. 

I will leave other matters, but there is only one which I would like 
to bring up and that is the pension of postmen. It has been fixed that 
no postman below Es. 40, no matter what his pay is, can get a pension 
exceeding Es. 6. This matter has been brought up at various times in 
the Assembly, and I submit it is a standing grievance why he should not 
get half of his pay as pension. If a man getting Es. 2,000 or Es. 3,000 as 
pay can get half his pay as pension, why should not this poor man get 
at least half his pay as pension? Gan a man live on Es. 6 per month? 
There is no reason why the same rules, which govern higher paid men, 
should not be extended to these men who get below Es. 40. This is a 
standing grievance for the last several years, and I would invite the* Postal 
-Department to look into it. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, 
the 3rd March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Damage from Floods suffered by the Rohtak and Gurgaon Districts. 

336. *Mr. J. Ramsay Scott (on behalf of Mr. G. Morgan): (a) Is it a fact 
that both the Eohtak and Gurgaon districts suffered severe damage from 
floods in September, 1933? 

(b) Has the Rohtak district received any sum for relief from the Famine 
Belief Fund or from any other Government of India Fund? If so, will 
Government please state the amount? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Gurgaon districts received Bs. 20.000 from the 
Famine Belief Fund and Bs. 10,000 from the Indian People’s Famine Trust? 

(d) Is it a fact that out of those amounts the Ingram-Skinner estate, 
comprising 30 villages, received only Bs. 915 in cash? 

(e) Will Government please state whether the distribution of relief 
funds was the same per capita for both the Bohtak and Gurgaon districts? 
If not, why not ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai; (a) Yes. 

(6), (c), (d) and (e). According to information received in November 
last, the Punjab Government distributed a sum of Bs. 60,000 from the 
Provincial Famine Belief Fund for the relief of distress in flooded areas in 
the districts of Rohtak, Gurgaon, Karnal and Ambala A sum of 
Bs. 50,000 was also granted for the same purpose from the funds of the 
Indian People’s Famine Trust. The Government of India have no 
information as to the allocation of these grants between the various districts 
or as to the basis on which the allocation was made by the Local 
Government. 

Mr. B. Das: May I inquire if the Government of India grant donations 
from the Indian People’s Famine Trust based on the need of the people 
-and if the allotment of Es. 40,000 to Orissa floods was in the same pro¬ 
portion as the Es. 50,000 given to the Bohtak district ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: In the first place, I should like to make it clear that 
the allocation is made not by the Government of India, hut by the 
Committee of Management of the Indian Famine Trust. 

As regards the second part of my Honourable friend’s question, I would 
refer him to my answers which I gave to the supplementaries asked by 
Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra in the last Session of the Assembly. 

t 1613 ) a 
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Mr. J. Ramsay Scott: Will Government be pleased to obtain parti¬ 
culars ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: No, Sir, because this is primarily a matter of 
provincial concern and can suitably be raised in the Provincial Council. 

Grievances of Deck Passengers on British India Steam Navigation 
Boats plying between Bombay and Durban. 

337. *Maulvi Sayyid Murtuza Saheb Bahadur: (a) Has the attention 
of Government been dr£f#n to a statement made by Mr. Ismail Ahmed of 
South Africa and published m tire Bombay Chronicle , dated tho 5th May, 
1933, regarding the grievances of deck passengers on British India Steam 
Navigation boats plying between Bombay and Durban? 

(b) Is the allegation, contained in the statement, that no urinal is 
provided for deck passengers who may number from 1,000 to 1,200, true? 

(c) Is it a fact that no water tap is provided for deck pass’engers using 
the upper deck? 

(i d ) Is it a fact that when the boat sfcops at a port—say Mombasa,—the 
deck passengers have no shelter from rain, wind and the burning sun— 
sometime for three or four days ? 

(e) Has any representative of the Government of India acceded to the 
request made by Mr. Ismail Ahmed that he should personally visit the 
two boats “Tairea” and '“Takhwa” of the British India Steam Navigation? 
Company?* 

(/) Do Government propose to take any steps to redress the grievances 
and lessen -the hardships of the African deck passengers ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Government have seen the 
statement referred to. 

(b)—(/). Enquiries are being made and a reply will be laid on tho 
table of the House as soon as possible. > 

" w 

Shifting of the Headquarters of the Agent to the Governor General 
of the Eastern States Aqency^rom Ranohi.tq Sambadbur'. 

i 

338. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) WU1 Government be pleased to 
state it it is a fact that the headquarters of the Agent to the Governor 
General of the Eastern States Agency are proposed to be shifted from 
Ranchi to Sambalpur? 

(b) Is it a fact that Sambalpur is more centrally situated than Ranchi, 
and that from this place most of the States have been supervised for a 
long time? 

Mr. H. A. B. Metcalfe: '(a) and (6). Ranchi has been chosen tempo¬ 
rarily as the headquarters of the Eastern States Agency, and tho advan¬ 
tages, if any, of Sambalpur as the headquarters of the Agency will be 
tfiken into consideration when, the time comes for reaching a decision on 
the location of the permanent headquarters. The attention of" the* 
Honourable Member is invited to the reply given by me to Mif. B„ N*. 
Misra’s question No. 1062 on the 1st .April, 1933. 
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Expenses incurred for Establishing the Headquarters of the 'Agent 
to the Governor General oe the Eastern States Agency at 
Ranchi. 

339. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what have been the preliminary expenses for establishing the'head¬ 
quarters of the Agent to the Governor General for the Eastern States 
Agency at Ranchi, such as 

(i) new buildings, if any, 

(ii) monthly rent for hiring buildings, if any, and 
(hi) other necessary expenses? 

(b) Is it a fact that most of these expenses could have been avoided 
had the offices been opened at Sambalpur? 

(c) Is it not a fact that the situation of the "Agent’s Office at Ranchi 

and one of the Secretary's Office at Sambalpur leads to duplication of office 
staff and extra expenses? . . ~ - 

(d) Is it a fact that there are enough buildings at Sambalpur to accom¬ 
modate the Agent’s Office without any extra expenses ? 

Mr.^H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) (i) No new buildings have been constructed! 
at Ranchi. 

(ii) The monthly rent of buildings payable by Government is Rs. 178. 

(iii) The following other preliminary expenses have been incurred: 


Cost of furniture so far purchased 



Rs 

5,092 

Cost of office equipment 

. 

. 

1,384 

Transportation of records, etc. 

• 

• 

1,150 

(b) No. 


Total 

7,fe26 


I would add that economy was one of the strongest considerations when 
the existing arrangements were made. The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the reply given by me on the 1st April, 1933, to 
,Mr. B. N. Misra's question No. 1062. 

(c) No. 

(cl) No. 

Creation of New Office of the Political Agent for the States of 
Orissa and the Central Provinces. 

340. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With reference to the starred ques¬ 
tion No. 1063, dated the 1st April, 1933,.page 3012 of the Legislative 
Assembly Debates, Vol. IV, 1933, regarding creation of the new office of 
the Political Agent for the States of Orissa and the Central Provinces, will 
Government be pleased to state if the arrangements as contemplated in 
their reply to part (vii) have been modified to any extent? 

(b) Are Government now prepared to make a statement as regards parts 
(viii) and (ix) of the said question? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: (a) No, except that one post of Assistant has 
been kept in abeyance and the savings utilised" to engage three temporary 
typists. 
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(b) As regards part (viii) of the previous question the percentage of 
Oriyas in the Agency establishment is 76. As regards part (ix) 18 clerks 
were taken from the Political Agent and Commissioner’s office and seven 
more have since been taken in leave and other vacancies. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: What are the nationalities of the extra men 
taken? 

Mr* H. A. P. Metcalfe: I could not hear the question. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: What are the different communities to which 
the extra staff taken belong? 

Mr. H. A. P. Metcalfe: I cannot say, Sir. That does not arise out of 
this question. The question was, how many clerks were taken from the 
Political Agent’s office. That question I have answered. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Appointment of Press Managers as Controller of Printing and 

Stationery. 

101. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Do Government propose to do away 
with the practice of appointing Press Managers to the Controllership as 
the head of the Printing and Stationery Department? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Government propose, as in the past, 
to select the best officer available. Experience in the management of a 
press, while not indispensable, is a valuable qualification and Govern¬ 
ment have no intention of excluding qualified Managers from consideration. 

Gazetted Officers with University Qualifications in the Printing 
and Stationery Department. 

102. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: How many gazetted officers are 

there in the Printing and Stationery Department with University qualifica¬ 
tions? , 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Three. 

\ 

Graduates in the Printing and Stationery Department. 

103. Mr. D, K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) How many graduates are there 
in the Printing and Stationery Department drawing a salary from Rs. 200 
and above ? 

(b) How many graduates are there in the Printing and Stationery 
Department drawing a salary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200? 

(c) How many graduates are there in the Printing and Stationery 
Department drawing a salary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: The information has been called for 
:and will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 
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Appointment op the Manager op Publications by the Controller 
op Printing and Stationery. 

104. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Will Government please state whe¬ 
ther it is a fact that, by a recent notification, the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery has been vested with the power of making appointment 
to the post of Manager of Publications without the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India? If so, will Government please state the reason behind 
the issue of the notification? 

, The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, but this delegation of power is' 
subject to any general or special orders which may be issued in this 
behalf by the Governor General in Council. Similar delegation of power 
in respect of posts in Central Service Class II has been made to other 
heads of Departments also as a matter of general policy under rule 34 of 
the Civil Services (Classification, Control and Appeal) Buies. 

Promotion to Permanent Vacancies in the Central Publication 

Branch. 

105. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the officiating 
Manager of the Central Publication Branch has of late reported to the 
Controller of Printing and Stationery that some men, who were eligible 
for promotion to the permanent and quasi- permanent vacancies in assist - 
ant’s grade from the clerical grade of the office, intimated their unwilling¬ 
ness to accept the lift? 

(b) Is it a fact that on the above ground be advanced the suggestion? 
of appointment of his own nominees, t m*, Messrs. Prithi Singh and 
Charan Das in the vacant posts in the assistants’ grade? 

(c) How many men in the permanent cadre were actually offered the 
promotion? 

( d ) What are their names? 

(e) Who are the men who declined the offer of promotion to the 
higher ministerial rank? 

(/) Is it a fact that some men expressed their willingness to accent 
the promotion in writing? 

(g) Do Government propose to inquire thoroughly what considerations 
weighed with the Manager of Publications in brushing aside the claims 
of senior permanent men of the office? 

( h ) How many clerks in the permanent cadre of the office had had 
promotions in the officiating capacity in the assistants' grade previously 
since 1925? What are their names? What are the respective lengths of 
their officiating period? 

(i) Were all these men offered promotion? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Yes. 

(b) The men were recommended on the ground of efficiency. 

(c) , ( d ) and (e). No men were actually offered promotion to the Assist¬ 
ants' grade, but three men who were asked if they would accept a post if 
offered, declined. 

(/) Yes. 

(g) No. 

(h) and (i). Government are not in possession of this information. 
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Amounts advanced to the Central Publication Branch Stare on 
Transfer erotm Calcutta to Delhi. 

106. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudkury: (a) Are Government aware that 
the amounts advanced by the Central Publication Branch to the staff of 
the office to meet the transportation charges of personal effects, in conse¬ 
quence of transfer from Calcutta to Delhi, are being realised from the 
majority of the staff under orders of the Controller on the ground that 
the staff failed to produce the luggage receipt in support of expenditure? 

( b ) Is it a fact that the aggrieved staff sent up memorials to the Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, praying for exemption from submission of luggage receipts and 
passage of their respective travelling allowance bills unsupported by luggage 
receipts? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Controller of Printing and Stationery in Calcutta 
was wired to by the staff, praying for the staying of the orders for refund 
pending the decision of the memorials? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Controller replied back to the staff telegraphi¬ 
cally that the matter was referred to Government? 

(a) Is it a fact that the memorials were withheld by the Controller ? If 
so, under what circumstances? 

(f) Will Government please state how the Controller's telegram to the 
staff, intimating reference to Government and his action withholding the 
memorials, are reconcilable? 

(g) Will Government please day on the table a staloment showing thef 
net salaries drawn by the staff for the months of December, 1933, and 
January; 1934? 

( h) Is it a fact that such a statement was obtained by the Headquarter^ 
office cJ the ControlL of Printing and Stationery in disposing of „ the 
memorials ? 

(i) Do Government propose to inquire into the extent of hardships the 
majority of the staff have been experiencing due to the recovery of the 
amount drawn in three instalments? 

(j) Is it a fact that there $re about a dozen men who are getting net 
salaries, after deduction, ranging between Rs. 5-14-0 to Rs. 20?, 

(k) Do Government propose to review the position in a sympathetic 
light ? 

* i 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a), (b), (c) and (d). Yes. 

( e ) The memorials were withheld because the memorialists asked for a 
pecuniary concession to which they had no claim. 

(/) An informal reference was made to my Department. 

(g), ( h ) and (j). Government have no information and I do not propose 
to lay a statement on the table. But if there is such a statement in the 
Controller's office, I do not doubt that ho will be willing to allow any 
Honourable Member to inspect it. 

(0 Government do not consider that any hardship is involved in ^the 
recovery of money advanced for travelling allowance which proved to be in 
excess of the expenditure for which it was granted. 
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(k) Government have no such review in eontemplatiqn, but the Con¬ 
troller is inquiring into allegations that travelling allowance has been drawn 
improperly in certain cases. 

Hours of Duty in the Eailway School of Transportation, Chandausi. 

107. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government please state: 

(а) the duty hours of each class of Government servants employed 

at the Bailway School of Transportation, East Indian Rail¬ 
way, Chandausi, during the period (i) 1st April, 1932 to 31st 
March, 1933, (ii) 1st April, 1933 to 30th June, 1933, (iii) 1st 
July, 1933 to 31st October, 1933, and (iv) 1st November, 
1933 to 31st January, 1934; 

(б) the number of persons employed in each class of Government 

servants during the said periods respectively; 

(c) the reasons for any fluctuations? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: Government have no information. 

British Indian Army sent to the Alwar State. 

108. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Is it a fact that the British Indian Army was 
sent into the Alwar State territory at the beginning of last j^ear to restore 
order in the State? 

( b ) What was the composition of the Army, both Indian and British 
troops, and what were the names of the battalion, etc? 

(c) How long did they stay in Alwar? 

(d) How many troops have returned to their headquarters and how 
many still remain there? 

(e) If some troops still remain at Alwar, for how long is their presence 
there necessary ? 

, * 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (6). The attention of the Honourable 
Member is invited to the answers I gave on the 7th February, 1933, and 
the 8th March, 1933, to starred questions Nos. 282 and 712, respectively. 
The troops were: 

Cavalry —The Central India Hors e (21st King George’s Own Horse), 
less one squadron; 

Signals —3rd Cavalry Brigade Signal Troop; 

Infantry —1st Battalion Kumaon Rifles, subsequently relieved by the 
4th Battalion, 8th Punjab Regiment; 

Royal Tank Corps —-Detachment, 8th Armoured Car Company (One 
Section); 

Indian Army Service Corps —Detachment, 39 Section, 

No. 24 Mechanical Transport Company; Detachment, 48 Section, 
No 25 Mechanical TranspoH Company; Detachment No. 17 
Independent Brigade Supply Company. 

(c) Seven months and four days. 

(d) All troops have returned to their peace stations. 

(i e ) Does not arise. ‘ ^ > 


5 
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British Indian Army sent to the Alwar State. 

109. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government please state the cost of the 
expedition sent at the beginning of last year to Alwar State up to 31st 
December, 1933 ? 

( b ) How do Government propose to meet this expenditure? 

(c) Has any amount towards this expenditure been recovered from the 
State? If not, why not? 

(i d ) Will Government kindly state the policy when an expenditure of 
this nature has been incurred in an emergency? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (6) and (c). Claims for Rs. 2,23,195 r 
representing expenditure brought to account up to the 31st December, 1933, 
have been preferred against the Alwar Durbar. A sum of Rs. 16,565 has 
been realised from the State so far and action to recover the balance has 
been taken. 

(d) Expenditure in such cases is met by the State concerned. 


Ambala Cantonment Administration Proceedings in the Judicial 

Courts of Ambala. 

110. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that in his last inspection report, the Inspecting Officer, Military Lands 
and Cantonments, Northern Command, has made the following observa¬ 
tions relating to the conduct of proceedings in Judicial Courts of Ambala,. 
in civil cases arising out of the administration of the Ambala Canton¬ 
ment: 

“The situation is very unsatisfactory and connotes a spirit of non-co-operation and" 
lawlessness among the civil population as a whole. 

The Board is experiencing great difficulty in removing unauthorised buildings by the- 
action of the local Civil Courts in issuing injunctions on the Board to refrain from 
dismantling these bnildings. 

The Executive Officer finds it extremely difficult to carry out the Board’s orders to* 
dismantle unauthorised buildings owing to the action of the Civil Courts in granting 
injunctions against the action by the Board." 

(6) Are Government aware that a resolution condemning such indirect 
strictures on the working of the Judicial Courts of Ambala has been tabled 
for the next meeting of the elected Board of the Ambala Cantonment? 

(c) Are Government aware that people regard such observations as an 
attempt to influence Judicial Courts in favour of Military Officer's action 
in the Cantonment Board? 

( d ) Do Government propose to take action to stop such remarks on 
the conduct of judicial affairs in the King's Judicial Courts at Ambala? 


Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Tea. 

(5) No. 

(c) and (<J). Government are quite sure that the observations were not 
intended in any way to influence the judicial courts, but they will bring 
the matter to the notice of the authorities concerned. 
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Revision of the Water and Scavenging Taxes in the Ambala 

Cantonment. 

111. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware 
that water and scavenging taxes in the Ambala Cantonment have been 
revised in the special meeting of the Board held on the 9th February, 
1934, on the following lines: 

(i) That both the taxes be levied upon people living in houses of 

the rental value of Re. 1 a month hitherto exempt from the 
payment of these taxes, 

(ii) That both the taxes be levied upon shops, offices, workshops, 

etc., not taxed so far, 

(iii) That a scavenging tax be levied even on houses having no 

‘latrines*, hitherto exempt from that tax; 

(iv) That both the taxes be levied on religious and charitable build¬ 

ings hitherto exempt from those taxes; 

(v) That the minimum scavenging tax to be charged in case of a 

building having a rental value of Rs. 3 a year be 8 annas 
a month; and 

(vi) That both the taxes be in future realised from the owners of 

buildings and not from the tenants as has been the practice 
so far? 

( b) Are Government aware that out of seven non-official members of the 
Ambala Cantonment Board, only one member supported the above re¬ 
vision of taxes and that the revision was made with the help of the offi-- 
cial majority? 

(o) Is it a fact that the revised proposals, as sanctioned by the majority 
of the Board on the 9th February, 1934, were published by the Executive 
Officer on the 14th February, 1934, with the intimation that objections, if 
any, to those proposals be submitted to him by or on the 16th February, 
1934? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to explain, under what section of the 
Cantonments Act, the Executive Officer has published the proposals for 
public objections and allowed two days time for submitting the same? 

(e) If there be no section in support of this action of the Executive 
Officer, what steps do Government propose to take to stop this illegality 
committed by the officer concerned? 

Mr. G. It. F. Tottenham: I have no information. I am making en¬ 
quiries and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 


Saddar Bazar Separation Committee, Ambala. 

112. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Have Government received 
certain communications desiring 

(i) that the terms of reference of the Saddar Bazar Separation 

Committee, Ambala, and the Saddar Bazar Separation scheme 
prepared by the Inspecting Officer, Northern Command, be 
published; 

(ii) that the meeting of the Committee be open to the public; and 
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(iii) that the Committee should frame a questionnaire and publish 
the same to invite public opinion and should examine wit¬ 
nesses representing the important interest and communities of 
the Cantonment ? 

(6) If so, what action have Government taken in the matter ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) The.answer is in the negative. 

• i * 

( b) Does not arise. 

Excision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment. 

113. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (ct) Will Government be pleased 
to state and explain the reasons that have led them to consider the possi¬ 
bility of the excision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment? 

( b ) Is the excision of populous Saddar Bazar from the Cantonment a 
matter of general policy or are there any special reasons for separating the 
Saddar Bazar in case of the Ambala Cantonment only? 

(c) Did the Government of India ask the Local Government to report 
about the desirability of such a separation in the ease of Ambala? 

(d) Have Government received such a report, and, if so, what is the 
recommendation of the Local Government? 

(e) Has any scheme of the excision of the Saddar Bazar from the Ambala 
Cantonment been prepared by the Inspecting Officer, Military Lands.and 
Cantonments, Northern Command? If so, do Government propose to 
publish the scheme for the information of ike Ambala public? 

(/) Is it a fact that a Saddar Bazar Separation Committee lias been 
appointed to consider the possibility of separation according to the above 
scheme or by any modification thereof ? 

(g) Is it a fact that public meetings have been held in the Ambala 
Cantonment under the auspices of the Residents * Association, Ambala, 
protesting against the insufficiency of non-official representation on ihe abo\e 
Committee and demanding that the number of non-official members should 
be equal to the number of official members on the Committee and that 
the right of nominating non-official members should be extended to the 
Residents’ Association or to its parent body, the All-India Cantonments 
Association? * 

(h) What action have Government taken in this matter? If the 
appointment of members to this Committee be in the power of the Local 
Government, do Government propose to ask that Government to consider 
the Residents’ Association’s suggestions? 

(i) What action do Government propose to take to ensure that the views 
of the Ambala people as regards excision on its various aspects would be 
known to the above Committee before submitting its report? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (6). The question of the separa¬ 
tion of the Sadar Bazar from the Ambala Cantonment has been under 
consideration for a long -time. In 1919, the All-India Cantonments Asso¬ 
ciation passed a resolution demanding the separation of sadar bazars from 
cantonments. At their Conference in January, 1922, the All-India Can¬ 
tonments Association again pressed for the immediate separation of sadar 
bazars from cantonments. It was recognised that some sadar bazars had 
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grown far larger than was actually necessary for the requirements of can¬ 
tonments. Government then accepted the general principle that, wherever 
it was geographically and administratively practicable and convenient, 
sadar bazars phould be excluded from cantonments and either formed into 
a Separate {municipality or included in some existing adjacent municipality. 
Ambalja was considered to be one of the cantonments which fulfilled these 
conditions; exclusion was also considered desirable on administrative 
grounds. ' The Punjab Government was accordingly asked in March, 1922, 
to consider the question of excluding the Sadar Bazar, Ambala. The 
Bocal Government favoured separation and appointed a committee to frame 
detailed recommendations. The report was duly considered by the Local 
Government and the Government of India, but a change took place in 
popular opinion owing to the introduction of Cantonment Reforms in 
1928-24 and it was decided to drop the proposal for the time being. When 
this decision was reached it was realised that the question might have 
to be reconsidered if experience showed that the task of administrating 
this large Sadar Bazar under the new Cantonment Act was too heavy a 
burden for the military authorities. This has proved to be the case, and 
for this reason and also because the administration of large civil areas is 
not an appropriate military function and imposes a heavy responsibility 
on the military authorities to the detriment of their more legitimate duties, 
the question of separating the Sadar Bazar was re-opened in March, 1982, 
^nd has been under consideration ever since. At a conference with the re¬ 
presentatives of the All-India Cantonments Association, in June, 1982, the 
question of separating sadar bazars from cantonments was raised and the 
possibility that the Sadar Bazar in Ambala might be excised was mentioned 
to the deputation, and it was understood that the people would not object 
to such a course. 

(c) The* views of the Local Government were invited on the question 
of the practicability of excluding the Sadar Bazar from the Cantonment. 

(d) , (e) and (/). A provisional scheme prepared hv the T. 0., M. L. and 
(X, Northern. Command, is being examined on the 1st /March 1984 and 
subsequent days by a committee appointed by the Local Government con¬ 
sisting of representatives of the Government of India and the Local Gov¬ 
ernment, and two non-official members nominated by the Local Govern¬ 
ment to represent the interests of the Sadar Bazar and the remaining area. 
The Local Government will submit their recommendations to the Govern¬ 
ment of India after the committee have submitted their report and it is 
not considered desirable to publish the provisional scheme meanwhile. 

{g) The Honourable'Member’s information is no doubt correct. 

(h) The wishes of the Association have been brought to the notice of 
the Local Government and the Honorary Secretary, All-India Cantonments 
Association, has been informed that this has been done. The selection 
of non-official members for the committee is the concern of the Local 
Government, who appointed the committee. 

(0 Government do not propose to take any farther action in the matter. 
Bye-Laws about 1 Construction of Bungalows in certain Cantonments* 

114. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact th#t the 
Northern Command has issued'orders, under section 52(1) (a) of'the Can¬ 
tonments Av-t of 1924, to certain Cantonments under its ‘Oontrol, to* fr&hl# 
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bye-laws under section 186 (6) to enforce that all bungalows to be built 
in these Cantonments in the future should conform to certain standard 
plans and designs to be prescribed by the Cantonment Authorities? 

(b) Are Government aware that such bye-laws have been introduced 
in the Ambala and Eawalpindi Cantonments against the wishes of the* 
elected members of these Cantonments? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state the nature of these bye-laws 
and explain how they are connected with the provisions of section 186 (b) ? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state the reasons for directing the- 
framing of such bye-laws? Are Government aware that these will operate 
very prejudicially to the interests of the house-owners? 

(e) Is it a fact that the sub-clauses given under section 181 of the 
Cantonments Act already ensure that all residential buildings should be 
safe and constructed on sanitary principles? What was the necessity 
for the new bye-laws ? Why is uniformity of design and plan considered 
necessary in the future bungalows of the Cantonments? 

(/) Are Government aware that the re-building of houses according 
to the prescribed design and plan will entail a heavy cost to the house¬ 
owners, and are Government aware that the majority of them cannot 
afford to meet such expenses in these days of economic depression? 

(i g ) Are Government prepared to give an assurance that this is not a 
move to resume lands on th e ground of the owners' inability to re-builcf 
dilapidated houses according to the plan and design prescribed? 

( h ) Will Government please explain their position in full in this matter 
to allay the feeling roused among the house-owners of Cantonments? 

Mr* G. E. T. Tottenham: I have called for a report and will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. 

Criticism by Cantonment Board Members of the Government of 

India. 

115. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that an 
elected membe;r of the Ambala Cantonment Board was criticising certain 
instructions received from the Government of India and the Northern 
Command about taxation in the Ambala Cantonment in the special meet¬ 
ing of the Board held on the 9th February, 1934, when the President called 
the member to order by remarking that the oath of allegiance taken under 
section 18 of the Cantonments Act militated against such criticism 
against the Government of India? 

(b) Is it a fact that the following ruling has been recorded in the 
proceedings of the meeting of the Board referred to above: 

“The Chair called Mr.to order for criticising the Government' 

of India, and ruled that the oath of allegiance prevented the conduct of the Govern¬ 
ment of India being criticised.” 

( o ) Are Government aware that the above ruling of the President 
is considered by elected members to be entirely wrong and an abuse of his 
powers, to stifle legitimate criticism of proposals coming before the Board ? 
Are Government prepared to consider the advisability of issuing necessary 
instructions in the matter? 
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Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Government have no information. 

I have called for a report and will lay the reply on the table in due 
•course. 

RUEINGS ISSUE BY THE NORTHERN COMMAND TO THE CANTONMENT 

Authorities on Various Matters. 

116. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
-of late the Northern Command has begun to issue rulings to the 
Cantonment Authorities under its control on various matters pertaining 
to Canto nm ent Administration and also interpretations of the various 
sections of the Cantonments Act and the rules framed thereunder? 

(6) Will Government please state if the Command has got such a 
power or right under any specified law or convention? 

(c) Is it a fact that so far this right has been exercised by the 
Government of India ? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Northern Command rulings 
are frequently challenged by elected members of certain Boards ? 

( e ) Do Government propose to issue instructions that no rulings should 
be issued by any authority except the Government of India ? 

Mr. G-. R. P. Tottenham: (a) Government have no informatiofi. 

(b) The Offieer-Commanding-in-Ghief. the Command, has certain statu¬ 
tory powers and functions under the Cantonments Act, and in the absence 
of any specific evidence to the contrary Government have no reason to 
believe that he exercises them improperly. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

(d) Government have no information. 

<•) No. 

ConsducojAtion and Tarring op the Bank Road in Ambala. 

117. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that by an order 
Issued under section 25 of the Cantonments Act, the Executive Officer, 
Ambala, directed the consolidation and tarring of the Bank Road and its 
extension ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the consolidation and tarring of this road was not 
included in the programme of roads sanctioned to be tarred and consolidated 
during the current year by the Ambala Cantonment Board, and, if so, 
under what authority? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Information has been called for and a reply 
will be laid on the table in due course 

Bye-Laws prohibiting the Construction op Upper Storeys in Houses 
in certain Areas in the Cantonments. 

118. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Js it a fact that the Northern 
Command has issued orders under section 52 (1) (a) of the Cantonments 
Act, directing several Cantonments under its control to frame bye-laws 
under section 186 (b) prohibiting the construction of upper storeys in the 
houses situated in certain areas including Bazars? 
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(b) Are Governmentf aware that, "acting ■ sb’these* orders, the Oanton- 
■ meat Boa^ .of, Rawalpindi and, Ambala have framed bye-laws to the 
above effect? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state what is the object of framing 
such 'bye-kw^r,' in whoso'interest' this step has been taken, and how those 
interests will be served and adVaiieed by ’such’ a fetfep’? 

. (d)r <Are ’ Government aware, that,, from' the-fndkwpoint of view, upper 
storeys ef Indian'houses are considered to be their .healthiest portion and 
that Indians, not living in bungalows, generally live in the upper storeys ? 

(e) Are Government Ware'of the intense''ahd Widespread dissatisfaction 

to which the proposed bye-laws have' given ri&e* in the Cantonments oi! 
Buwalpindi and Ambala? . - { . 

(f) Do Government propose to direct the withdrawal of those bye-laws 
by the Cantonment Authorities which have passed them? 

Mr. G-. R. F. TotJenijajn: I have called for a report and Will lay a reply 
on the table in due course. , 

Suspension op Resolutions passed by the Cantcwjpt Boards in the. 

‘ ! Northern Command. ' 1 

119. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin : Uij. Are Government aware that 
of late the Headquarters, Northern Command, have issued 'a number 
of orders under section 52 (1) (5) of the Cantonilients Act, 1924, Susp ending 
resolutions of the elected boards under the control of the Northern Com¬ 
mand? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of such orders 
passed under the above section during the iat-d six months? 

(<c) Is it a fact that almost all >uch orders aie signed by the Inspecting 
Officer, Military Lands and Cantonments, Northern Command, on behalf 
of the General Officer Commandiag-in-Chief, Northern Command? 

(d) Are Government aware that the Cantonment Board, Ambala, on 
receiving such an older suspending resolution ol tho Board sanctioning the 
construction of the local Gurdwara, questioned the validity of the order 
on the ground that it was not signed by the General Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief in whom was vested the power of suspending the reflation under 
the above section? 

( e ) Is it a fact that on obis objection being raised, the first order 
signed by thk Inspecting Officer for Genera] Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
was cancelled and that a fresh order signed by the General Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief himself was issued in its place? 

(/) Is it a fact that even after ihe tacit admission of the above objec¬ 
tion raised by the Ambala Cantonment Board, the Inspecting Officer has 
been issuing similar orders ander his own signature on behalf of the 
General Officer Commanding-in-Ohief ? 

(g) Are Government aware that orders under section 52 (2) (b) were 
issued in six cases in December last and that the Inspecting Officer has 
signed all these orders on behalf of the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Ohief? 

( h) Do Government propose to issue instructions that orders issued 
under the Statutory powers vested in the General Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief should be signed by him alone? 
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Mr. Cf. R. F. Tottenham: (a) to (g ). Government have no information. 

(/?) Government have already issued instructions to all concerned that 
either the letter conveying a direction under section 52 (i)' (a) and (b) of 
the Cantonments Act, 1924, should be signed by the Officer Commanding- 
in-Chief, the Command, or that the direction itself should be made in 
writing by the Officer Oomnianding-in-Ohief, the Command, and be quoted 
by the Inspecting Officer, Military Lands and Cantonments in the letter 
conveying it to the Cantonment Authority. 

Suspension of Resolutions passed by the Cantonment Boards in the 

Northern Command. 

120. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that there are 
two stages in the issuing of orders under section 52(1) (b) Cantonments 
Act, the first stage being the -temporary suspension of the Board's resolu¬ 
tions and the second stage being the unal disposal of the resolution suspend¬ 
ed? 

(6) Is it a fact that the intermediary interval is provided to give the 
Cantonment Board concerned an opportunity to show cause against suspen¬ 
sion or eventual cancellation of the resolution ? 

(c) Is it a fact that in almost all the orders issued by the Northern 
Command under section 52 (1) (5), the reasons for suspension were not 
given by the officer issuing the orders, nor was the Cantonment Board 
called upon to show cause against such orders? 

(d) Bo Government propose to issue instructions that in all cases, where 
orders are issued under section 52 (l){b) t the reasons for the same will 
be recorded in wTiting and that the Board concerned be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to show cause under that order? 

Mr. Gr. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (b). The answer is in the negative. 
I may. however, explain that clause (b) of sub-section (1) of section 52 
empowers the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, the Command, to direct sus¬ 
pension and thereafter to cancel the suspension or direct that the decision 
shall not be carried into effect, etc. It is impossible to read into the clause 
words which it does not contain; and there is, therefore, no statutory obli¬ 
gation on the Officer Commanding-in-Chief, to give the Cantonment Autho¬ 
rity an opportunity of showing cause in the interval between directing sus¬ 
pension and either cancelling the suspension or directing that the decision 
shall not be carried into effect, etc. 

(c) Government have no information. 

(d) Government do not propose to issue any instructions in the sense 
desired. 

Pitting of Sleeping Boards in Pilgrim Ships. - 1 . 

121. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that pilgrim- 

ship rule 71 is as follows: ' 

“In every compartment allocated for the accommodation of pilgrims and occupying 
the full breadth of the ship, there shall be fitted along the ship’s side sleeping boards, 
for the use of the pilgrims, of sufficient strength, to the satisfaction, of the Inspector. 
The sleeping boards shall be so arranged as to provide, so far as practicable, a continu¬ 
ous shelf 6 feet m width along the ship's side at .a height p-tj^eet 6 inef^-above 
the deck. The boards may be made in convenient sizes, and may he portable and 
capable of being folded against the ship's side or of being removed -when mft regfaiifed* 
for the use of the pilgrims.” 
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(6) Is it a fact tnat the shipping company has fitted two of their 
smallest pilgrim ships, “Jehangir” and “Alavi’V with sleeping boards, and 
the other ships which have so far sailed from Bombay and Karachi, viz., 
“Kejzwani", "Rehmani” and “Khosru” have not been fitted with 
these sleeping boards? 

(e) If the replies to parts (a) and (6) are in the affirmative, will Gov¬ 
ernment be pleased to state who is responsible, for the non-enforcement 
of the rule, and what steps they propose to take against the party 
concerned? 

Mr. a. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) At the Company's request the Government of India agreed that during 
the current season only two ships may be fitted with sleeping boards us 
an experimental measure. On receipt of a report on the working of the 
experiment, the question whether the rule should be brought into full opera¬ 
tion during the Haj season of 1934-35, will be considered. 


PROVISION OF A BOX FOB COMPLAINTS IN PILGRIM SHIPS. 

122. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that pilgrim ship 
rule 172 is as follows: 

“The master, owner or agent shall place at a conspicuous place, accessible to pilgrims, 
a sealed box and writing materials to be provided by the Port Haj Committee of the 
port of departure, so that pilgrims may write any complaints that they may have had 
and put the paper in the said box through 1 an opening provided for this purpose. On 
arrival at the port of Jedda, the master shall make over ,the box, with its contents , 4 
to a responsible officer deputed for this purpose by His Majesty’s representative at 
that port. In the case of a ship returning to a port in British India with pilgrims, the 
box, with its contents, shall, on the arrival of the ship at such port, be made over by 
the master to the Chairman of the Port Haj Committee of the port.” 

( b ) If so, is it a fact that it has not been complied with during the 
current Haj season, and, if so, why? * 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) The rule quoted by the Honourable Member 
is rule 162 and not 172. 

(b) It is regretted that through oversight this new rule was not complied 
with. Steps have now been taken to ensure compliance with it. 

Drinking Water fob Pilgrims at the Disinfection Station. 

123. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a)’Are Government aware that 
pilgrims at Bombay are put to great hardship on account of the Port 
Health Officer refusing to turn on water taps for drinking purposes for 
pilgrims at the disinfection station while they are waiting in the sun, on 
the excuse of economy? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether such orders have been 
issued, and, if so, will they state what amount they expect to economise? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state what action they propose to take against the party con¬ 
cerned for putting the pilgrims to unnecessary hardship? 

Mr. G. S. 'Bajpai: Enquiries have been made and a reply will be fur- 
rushed as soon as possible. 
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Duty on Eosaeies for Prayer Purposes. 

124. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Are Government aware that 
pilgrims from the Hedjaz and Iraq bring rosaries (tusbees) with them for 
prayer purposes, and that the Customs authorities charge 50 per cen^ 
duty which is the percentage charged on luxuries? 

( b ) Are Government aware that the religious feelings of pilgrims and the 
Muslim public are hurt by such imposition of luxury duty on rosaries 
brought by them for prayer purposes? If so, what action do they pro¬ 
pose taking to remove the complaint? 

The Honourable Six George Schuster: (a) Duty is not charged on rosaries 
imported by pilgrims for the purpose of prayer, but there is a substantial 
import of these rosaries by pilgrims for the purpose of sale and on these 
dutv is charged. 

(t) Does not arise. 

Qualifying Test of the Copyholders in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

125. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that there has been a 
qualifying test of the copyholders in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi? If so, what was the length of service of each copyholder? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state who were the examiners of 
the papers? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Head Eeader of the Beading Branch, in the 
examination held in 1929, set the papers for the copyholders * examination in 
consultation with the Manager, that the contents of the papers had leaked 
through him, and that in consequence of this, the result had to be de¬ 
clared as null and void? 

(d) Is it a fact that the same Head Eeader was selected again as one 
of the examiners by the Manager for the examination held in December, 
1983? 

(e) Are Government aware that there is a great sensation prevailing 
among the copyholders who failed on account of the appointment of the 
Plead Eeader as examiner? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to state whether any standard ot 
percentage of passing marks for the candidates qualifying themselves in 
each subject was declared by the Manager before the date of examina¬ 
tion? If not, why not? 

(g) Will Government be pleased to state why the Manager kept the" 
copyholders in the dark by not declaring the standard pass marks before¬ 
hand? 

(Ji) Will Government be pleased to state the intention and underlying 
motive of the Manager in declaring the standard pass marks after the 
papers were handed over by the candidates to him? 

(i) Are Government aware that at such examinations the candidates 
are specially instructed to give only their roll numbers on their answer 
books and not their names thereon? If so, will Government please state 
whether the same procedure was adopted by the Manager of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, New Delhi, in holding this test, and, if not, why not T 

B 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Yes. The length of service varies 
from 3 years 9 months to 17 years 3 months: a list showing the details can 
he inspected at the Controller’s office. 

(b) The Manager and the Head Eeader. 

(c) and (e). No. 

(d) The Head Eeader was selected by the Manager. 

(/), (g) and (h). Pass-marks were not declared before the examination 
because the Manager considered this unnecessary. 

(?) I am not clear what is meant by "such examinations”, but no purpose 
would have been served by allotting roll numbers to persons whose hand¬ 
writing was familiar to the examiners. 

Principal Work op the Reading Branch of the Government op India 

Press, New Delhi. 

126. Mr. S. G-. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
principal work of the Reading Branch of the Government of India Press, 
New Delhi? Why was dictation considered a compulsory subject? Has 
it any concern with the branch? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state the number of candidates 
who failed in dictation and passed in the principal work, the proof read¬ 
ing, separately ? 

(c$ Do Government propose to declare the candidates as having passed 
even if they have failed in dictation only? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Proof-correcting. A dictation 
paper was prescribed, because it is essential for an efficient Reader to 
possess a good knowledge of spelling. 

( b ) Ten: of these four passed in proof-correcting. 

(c) No. 

Non-Matriculate Copyholders promoted as Readers in the 
Government op India Press, New Delhi. 

127. Mr. S. G*. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state the 
number of non-matriculate copyholders who were promoted as readers in 
the Government of India Press, New Delhi, without any test whatsoever 
since 1920? 

(b) What were the reasons for promoting the non-matriculate copy- 
holders without examination in supersession of those who were equally 
qualified, and, at the same time, senior in length of service since 1920 ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state who is responsible, on 
account of a change of this policy, for the loss of future prospects of 
those copyholders who were not promoted according to seniority, com¬ 
pared with those non-matriculate copyholders who were promoted as 
readers with less service and without any examination? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). One copy-bolder was 
promoted as a reader in 1921, with due regard to seniority and efficiency. 
The decision to hold a qualifying examination was not then arrived at and 
no efficient senior man was superseded. 
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(c) Copy-holders lacking in essential qualifications of a reader, however 
senior they may be, cannot be promoted as readers. The question does 
not, therefore, arise. 

jQuaucfying Test of the Copyholders in the Government of India 

Press, New Delhi. 

128. Mr. S. G-. Jog: (a) Have Government taken any action to 
examine the whole affair of the qualifying test of the copyholders in the 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, held on the 6th December 1933 ? 
If not, do they propose to do so ? 

(6) If Government have found any defect in the operation of the 
examination by the Manager, are they prepared to declare the examina¬ 
tion as null and void? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether any such test of the 
readers was also held when promoting them from the lower to the upper 
grade in December, 1933, and, if not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The answer to both parts is in 
the negative. 

( b ) The question has not arisen. 

(c) No. Headers as a class perform similar duties and their capacity to 
do reader’s work can be tested without an examination. 

Savings Banks Work in certain Post Offices. 

129. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
rfurnish a statement showing: 

(i) the number of active savings bank accounts in (1) the Calcutta 

General Post Office; (2) the Bengal and Assam, and Bihar 
and Orissa Circles, excluding Calcutta, and (3) Madras and 
Burma Circles; 

(ii) the number of clerks employed in sub-parts (1), (2) and (3) of 

part (i) for the performance of savings bank duties; and 

(iii) the number of officials employed in the Calcutta and Madras 
Audit Offices (Savings Bank Audit Section) to check the 
work of Post Offices mentioned in part (i)? 

(6) How many savings bank fraud cases have been detected by these 
two Audit Offices in the year 1932-33 *> 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; Information is being obtained, and a 
reply will be placed on the table of the House in due course 

Officials employed in the Postal Audit Offices in India. 

130. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of officials employed in the four Postal Audit Offices 
in India, in the money order section, to check money orders, etc. ? 

( b) What are the duties of these officials ? 

(c) How many money order fraud cases have been detected by these 
Audit Offices in the year 1932-33? 

( d ) Is it a fact that in every Head Office there is a Money Order Audit 
'Section ? 

(e) If so, what are their duties ? 

i* 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) 610 

(b) Their duties are prescribed in Chapter 6 of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Technical Audit Code, Vol. II. 

(c) Two. 

(d) No, but every Head Office exercises certain departmental checks. 

(e) Does not arise. 

i 1 

STAR# EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN DEPARTMENTS OF THE BOMBAY, MADRAS AND 

Calcutta General Post Offices. 

131. Mr, D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) clerks, (ii) selection grade 
supervisors, and (iii) time scale supervisors, employed in the Inland Regis¬ 
tration (including Sorting) and Inland Parcel (including Sorting) Depart¬ 
ments of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta General Post Offices, separate¬ 
ly? 

(tf) Will Government please furnish a statement showing the number of 
(i) selection grade supervisors, (ii) time scale supervisors and (iii) clerks 
employed in the Staff Section of the Bombay, Madras and Calcutta General 
Post Offices, respectively? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). A statement furnishing 
the information required by the Honourable Member is attached. In the 
Madras General Post Office, there is no separate Staff Section. 


Statement 


! 

Names of General Post Offices with 
departments or sections. 

Number 

of 

clerks. 

' 

Number of 
selection 
grade 

supervisors. 

Number of 
time-scale 
supervisors. 



* Inland Registration (includ¬ 
ing sorbing) 

91 

5 

6 

Bombay 

• - 

1 Inland, Parcel (including 
sorting) .... 

67 

6 

4 



Staff . . . . . 

5 

1 

Nil 


! 

" Inland Registration (includ¬ 
ing sorting) 

62 

5 

Nil 

Madras 

• i 

* 

Inland Parcel (including 
sorting) .... 

30 

2 

Nil 


i 

_ Staff. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 



f* Inland Registration (includ- 
I ing sorting) 

128 

7 

Nit 

Calcutta 

• H 

' Inland Parcel (including 
sorting) .... 

103 

8 

I 



JStaff . 

7 

Nil 

l 
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'Staff employed in the Postal Circle Offices of Bengal and Assam, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore. 

132. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
furnish a statement showing the number of (i) clerks, and (ii) selection 
grade supervisors employed in the Circle Offices of Bengal and Assam, 
Bombay, Madras and Lahore, respectively? 

(b) What is the percentage of selection grade posts in these offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the number of selection grade posts is very low in 
.these offices? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The statement required by the 
Honourable Member is given in the subjoined table: * 


— 

Bengal and 
Assam Circle 
office. 

Bombay 

Circle 

office- 

Madras 

Circle 

office. 

Punjab and 
N.-W- F* Circle 
office. 

Clerks .... 

138 

131 

129 

121 

Selection grade super¬ 
visors. 

29 

28 

26 

24 


(h) The percentages work out roughly to 21 per cent, for the Bengal 
and Assam and Bombay circle offices, and 20 per cent- for the Madras 
.and Punjab and North-West Frontier circle offices. 

(cD Government attach no importance to the* figures since the number 
of selection grade posts is not fixed on a percentage basis but is deter¬ 
mined solely with reference, to the number of charges which are such as 
reasonably should carry a pay above ordinary clerical time-scales. 

Pay of Postmasters and Staff employed in certain Post Offices. 

133. Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ghaudhury: (a) Will Government be pleased 
i>o furnish a statement showing (i) pay of postmasters, (ii) number of (1) 
selection grade supervisors, (2) time scale supervisors, (3) clerks, and 
*(4) overseer and sorting postmen, employed in the following post offices: 

Shillong, Darjeeling, Barisal, Burdwan, Dehra Dun, Nairn Tal, 
•Eanchi, Cuttack, Trichinopoly, Ootacamund, Mysore, Sri¬ 
nagar, Baroda, Agra and Muttra? 

* 

( b ) Will Government be pleased to state the reason for granting first 
class powers to the Postmasters of Darjeeling and Shillong, although they 
get pay of second class Postmasters ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) A statement furnishing the in¬ 
formation required, by the Honourable Member is attached. 

(b) Darjeeling and Shillong are places of special importance and it 
has been considered desirable to authorise the Postmasters of the two 
offices to exercise the powers of first class head postmasters with a view 
3 to the more expeditious transaction of business. The exercise of' thesO 
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powers has no direct bearing on the rate of pay drawn by the officiate 
concerned. 


Statement 






No. of supervisory staff. 


No. of 

. . 



Pay of 
Postmaster. 

Selection 

grade. 

Time- 

scale. 

No. of 
clerks. 

overseer 

and 

sorting 

postmen. 

Shillong . 

• 


250—350 

1 

Nil 

15 

1 

Darjeeling 



250-350 

1 

Nil 

16 

3 (season). 

4 

Barisal 



250—350 

1 

1 

36 

Nil 

Bnrdwan . 



250 -350 

1 

Nil 

28 

L 

Agra 

« 


350—650 

3 

Nil 

35 

6 

Dehra Dun 

• 


250—350 

1 

Nil 

23 

1 

Muttra 



250—350 

1 

Nil 

21 

3 . 

Nairn Tal . 



250—-350 

1 

Nil 

12 

1 

1 (season). 

Cuttack . 



250—350 

1 

! Nil 

16 

Nil 

Ranchi 



250—350 

1 

m 

18 

1 

Baroda 



250—350 

2 

Nil 

37 

1 

Srinagar . 



250—350 

2 

1 (season). 

Nil 

33 

4 (season). 

Nil 

Mysore 



250—350 

1 

Nil 

28 

1 

Ootacamund 



250—350 

1 

Nil 

17 

2 (season). 

1 

(season). 

Triqhinopoly 

• 

• 

250—350 

1 

Nil 

26 

1 


Publications disposed of as Waste-Paper in the Central Publication 
„ Branch. 

134. Mr. Muhammad Anwar-ul-Azim: Will Government please state 
the respective values of publications disposed of as wastepaper up till novf 
in the Central Publication Branch since the Controller of Printing and 
Stationery, submitted the proposal to Government for the move of the 
office from Calcutta to Delhi? 

* The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For reasons given in my reply of the 
26th February, 1934, to your starred question No. 298, it is not possible 
to give the values. Particulars of the aggregate price can be collected, 
if desired. * 
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Countries having Trade Agreement with India. 

, 135. Mr. F. E. James: (a) Will Government kindly place on the table 

of the House a list showing the names of the countries with which India is in 
(i) direct, (ii) indirect trade agreement, together with dates on which the 
agreements or conventions were concluded? 

(h) Do Government propose to place copies of these agreements in the 
Library of the House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The required information, up to 
the year 1931, is availably in the Handbook of Commercial Treaties, 
1931, published by His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
which contains all British Commercial Treaties, and generally indicates in 
a note appended to each treaty the position in regard to its applicability 
to India. For subsequent information I would refer the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to the statements of Commercial Treaties affecting India which were 
laid on the table of the Council of State on the 24th March, 1932, and 
the 27th March, 1933. 

(b) A copy of the Handbook referred to has been placed in the Library 
of the House. 


THE GENEBAL BUDGET—GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume the General Discussion of the General Budget. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, it is usual to congratulate the Honourable the Finance Member 
on his Budget, and although I am not given to congratulating very easily, 
I see no reason to withhold those congratulations on this occasion, speci¬ 
ally as it is his last Budget. Sir, it is certainly an original Budget, it is 
certainly a Budget that gives focd for thought. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
inadan Urban): And surprises too. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: And surprises, as my friend, the Diwan Baha¬ 
dur, says, but, in the space of twenty minutes, it is not possible to touch 
upon the many characteristics of this Budget, and I do not propose to 
do so. 

Sir, if I ventured to give a name to this Budget, I would call it the 
Bengal Budget, and, in doing so, I would like to congratulate my friends 
from Bengal in having caught, after all these many years, the ear of the 
Government of India. Sir, we in Bombay are very much in the same 
position as Bengal, and I can remember a time when I had the honour 
of being a Member of the Government of Bombay, and that was many 
years ago, and when we agitated on the same lines as Bengal, going 
hand in hand with Bengal in our agitation for justice,. But, alas! Mr. 
President, Bengal has got a windfall, and we have been left in the lurch. 
Now, Sir, our citizens, let me tell you with pride, do not allow the grass 
to grow under their feet, and I have received a telegram this morning 
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from the Sheriff of Bombay regarding a public meeting convened in that 
City. I propose to read out that telegram to the House. It reads thus: 

“Resolved at public meeting convened by Sheriff of Bombay to forward His 
Excellency following Resolution passed unanimously atop. Begins the citizens of Bombay 
in public meeting assembled desire to urge upon the Government of India and upon 
the Central Legislature the claim of the Bombay Presidency to a share in the proceeds 
of the All-India taxation which is proposed in the Finance Member’s Budget speech 
before the Legislative Assembly on the 27th of February to levy in order to meet the 
immediate financial need of certain Provinces Bombay’s claim to a more generous 
recognition of her financial needs has been repeatedly pressed in recent years equilibrium 
is now further threatened by recent and rapidly growing developments in the diversion 
of trade from the port of Bombay this can only be met by measures which will involve 
a serious deficit in the Provincial Budget and this meeting submits that Bombay has 
no less strong a claim than the other Provinces selected for lelief to assistance in 
meeting what threatens to become a menace to her economic existence.—Sheriff of 
Bombay.” 

Now, Sir, since Bengal has been the favoured Province, I would like 
to compare our claims with those of Bengal and show you that we based 
our demands from the Government of India' on the same lines as Ben¬ 
gal has done for a number of years. The Meston Settlement has been 
proved to have been the deathlmell of both Bombay and Bengal. It was 
unjust and inequitable, and I have no doubt that the Finance Member 
and perhaps most Members of Government have heard quite enough of 
the Meston Settlement. Personally, so far back as 1922, I had to deal 
with that settlement, and to study the figures, and, Mr. President, it 
•seems extraordinary how a body of men calling themselves financiers 
■could have made a settlement for all India/ which was supposed to be 
the foundation for the new reforms—how they could have made so 
serious a blunder, and how experience has proved that every one of their 
hypothesis has turned out to be wrong. They gave us and Bengal land 
levenue, excise,, stamps, and court-fees, and they gave us to believe that 
those sources of revenue were elastic. They took away from us, as you 
very well know r , part of our income-tax. Well, I am not going to trouble 
this House with details, but every one of those sources of revenue, which 
were supposed to be elastic, were very soon found to be going down 
rapidly, and income-tax went up comparatively as rapidly. The result 
to Bombay was, that we had to tax and tax ourselves, and today the in¬ 
cidence of taxation in Bombay is the highest in the whole of the country. 
Sir, I do not think that anybody can say that the Government of Bom¬ 
bay and its Legislative Council have not been prepared to make every 
effort to balance their Budgets, or that they have not been prepared to 
shoulder their responsibilities. My Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, whom 
I do not see here just now, inadvertently stated that Bombay had been 
assisted with regard to her development schemes. Nothing of the sort. 
We have borne the responsibility and the burden of whatever schemes 
we may have launched. Mr. President, the last reforms came in January* 
1921. In September of that very year, Bengal was given a remission of 
her contribution of Es. 63 lakhs. It was years and years before Bombay 
was let off her contribution of, I believe, Es. 56 lakhs. We have been 
knocking at the door of the Government of India since, 1922, and up till 
now, besides that remission, we have received nothing for the very hand¬ 
some contribution that we along with Bengal have made to the Central 
Government through our income-tax. But, Sir, there is a constitutional 
issue involved to which I would like to draw the attention of this Hon¬ 
ourable House. A federal scheme of finance has been sketched out afa the 
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Hound Table Conferences and it is not my purpose to give you that 
sketch here. But the foundation of it is that in time the Provinces shall 
get back the personal income-tax derived from those Provinces and that 
the Central Government shall be compensated for the loss of that revenue 
by other sources of revenue, and the one, most prominently mentioned was 
the excise duty on matches. But, Sir, we are yet at a distance from 
Federal Government; we are at a greater distance from Bombay being 
given any relief with regard to her income-tax; and we find that, that 
source of revenue for the Central Government which was kept aside for 
the assistance of the Federal Government of the future is being immedi¬ 
ately tapped, and unfortunately, of the two Provinces -which really de¬ 
serve to get a part of that taxation, only one has received relief. Sir, 
it may be said that Bengal has peculiar circumstances of her own and 
that she has a different case. It may be said that she has been through 
very trying times and that a certain amount of expenditure was necessary 
in Bengal which was not necessary in other Provinces- But may I point 
out to this Honourable House, and especially to the Government Benches, 
that we, also have had our troubles; we have also had the Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence Movement in Bombay for which we had also to spend some monej. 
And, Mr. President, if it cost Bengal some money to deal with the ter¬ 
rorist movement, is it a crime for other Provinces not to have the terrorist 
movement. What is the answer to that question? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): No. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: If it is not a crime, then, will you give us some 
part of that match excise duty? If it is not a crime, we deserve that 
assistance, and will the Honourable the Finance Member give us then a 
part of that excise duty that he is going to raise ? He is putting his hand 
into the pockets of people who come from all parts of India. We never 
intended that he should not, but it was reserved for the future, and if it 
was necessary in the present, by all means, let it be done, but apply the 
revenue so derived for the benefit of the peoples for whom it was in¬ 
tended. I do desire on behalf of my Province to lodge a most emphatic 
protest against the way in -which we have been treated. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mymensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
You have not lodged that protest at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We did. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Where ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; We did it over and over again. The Meston 
Settlement was fought over and over again. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi; I do hot see anything in the report. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It was an old question. Does my Honourable 
friend mean to say that, because he and his friends yelled the loudest, 
he deserved assistance any the more? We are accustomed to hear my 
friend yell here on more than one occasion, but we know our friend in 
this House at any rate. I am not envious of Bengal. Let Bengal have 
her dues by all means. Bengal has been liferd hit by the Meston Settle¬ 
ment, just as hard hit perhaps as we have been, but if relief is to be 
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given and specially from an excise duty on matches which was set aside' 
for purposes of giving relief to Provinces who contributed to the Centre, 
through their income-tax, then I assert that Bombay has just as good a 
claim as Bengal. Let Bengal have it, but let us have it too. Sir, we 
have our troubles, and some of them are of a very serious nature. I have 
no doubt that the Government Benches are fully aware of the loss of our 
trade from the port of Bombay. They are fully aware that to meet 
that menace we shall have to give up a source of revenuei which we have 
enjoyed for the last number of years. If we took prompt action, not¬ 
withstanding every effort made by Government and the people of Bom¬ 
bay, we wnuld have a deficit Budget. It is very necessary to examine a 
Budget very closely to decide whether it is a deficit Budget or whether it 
is on the margin line. The Bombay Budget is a deficit Budget. Every 
effort has been made to try and baiance it, but notwithstanding that, I 
venture to suggest that, if properly examined, it is a deficit Budget- It 
is a deficit Budget just as much as the Budget presented by the Finance* 
Member. I am not going into the question, how he has managed to- 
make both ends meet. My friends will have an opportunity of ex¬ 
plaining that and perhaps I shall have more opportunities in the Einance 
Bill and the other taxation Bills that the Einance Member will bring 
forward before us to" criticize this Budget, but my Honourable friend, the* 
Finance* Member, and let me congratulate him on it, has got an inspira¬ 
tion this year, a divine inspiration, which has made him balance this Bud¬ 
get. We will go into that divine inspiration a little later. I have no* 
complaints to make about that divine inspiration. I do trust and hope * 
that th$t inspiration is based on solid foundations and that, when he cuts 
down the debt redemption fund from six crores odd lakhs to three crores 
for the current year and the next year, he is really on sound foundations, 
and if his inspiration turns to be on solid rock, nobody will be more grate- ■ 
ful to him than this Honourable House for having got that inspiration^ 
late as it may be, even in his last year and in the last Bxidget, that he 
will present to this House. I only have one regret that he did not get 
that inspiration when he put up the income-tax, but better late than 
never, if it* is founded on rock. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to go jjito further details. There are 
many points on w r hich we should like further explanations. There is the 
duty on tobacco, there is silver, and many of my friends here want fur¬ 
ther knowledge about sugar. There is plenty of time before us and the 
Einance Member is giving us plenty of opportunities, but, before I sit 
down, I will appeal to my Honourable friends on the Front Bench, who 
have agreed to make this Budget what I have called a Bengal Budget, 
if not now, next year, let their Budget be a Bombay Budget, and if any 
Province is afflicted by Providence as Bihar, we shall be ready along with 
other parts of India to come to the rescue of that Province, and I would 
ask my Honourable friends here, some of whom appear to have a pre¬ 
judice against the poor Province of Bombay, to really go into other facts 
and to go into our position and realise (he amount of taxation that we 
have placed upon ourselves, to read and study the figures of incidencei of 
taxation, and then, I am sure, they will come to the conclusion that the 
Government of Bombay and its people have done their duty with regard 
to their finances, that they have never hesitated to tax themselves before 
coming to the Central Government for assistance, and I would only con¬ 
clude by asking all Provinces, egotistical as it may appear, to follow the 
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example of Bombay, and if every Province would tax itself as we have 
done, there would be little demand on the Government at the Centre. 
This is not egotistical, though it may appear to be so. These are facts, 
and if you wish to realise how true they are, I would appeal to you to 
study them, and a few figures only, and I feel sure that every one of my 
Honourable friends behind me will be as convinced, as I am sure Govern¬ 
ment are, that Bombay's position is by no means enviable and that she 
requires your sympathy and your assistance as much as any Province in 
India. 

Sir Leslie Hudson (Bombay: European): Sir, may I first congratulate 
the Honourable the Einance Member as so many other Members have 
done, and I am quite sure many more will do, on the able manner in 
which he has presented to us what he has informed us will be his last 
Budget in India. The picture which he has presented to us is, I think, 
on the whole not unsatisfactory. 

In my remarks on the general discussion of last year's Budget, 1 
voiced the strong feeling of European commercial opinion that the 
balance of the emergency cut should not be restored unless there was 
simultaneous relief to the tax-payers in the matter of the surcharge. 
Circumstances have not enabled the Einance Member to help either the 
services or the tax-payer, and I merely make mention of this at the- 
present time in order to remind him of our claim that if and when the 
finances of the Government of India permit, relief should be meted out 
to the tax-payer equally with the Government servant. 

Last year, the Finance Member was pressed to take advantage of the 
present position of the money market and to spend money on productive 
schemes of public utility, and it is gratifying to note that this course-has 
been followed to a certain extent. I realise that Provincial Governments, 
whose Budgets barely balance if they balance at all, hesitate to increase 
their liabilities for the service of the Public Debt, but I still feel that the 
present opportunity of cheap money and the low price of materials should 
be taken advantage of. We are glad to see that the Government of India' 
itself has increased its expenditure on capital works, and w'e can but 
hope that Provincial Governments will, with caution and care, institute 
public works on w r hich a reasonable return can be anticipated. We are 
glad to see the improvement in the balance of trade, apart from the gold 
export. The figures are better than last year and encourage us to hope 
that the comer has been turned and that a gradual return to prosperity 
has set in. 

In last year’s discussion on the Budget, one of the principal points 
made on the cut motions on the Demands for Grants was the need for 
anti-dumping legislation. We have seen during the past year that the 
Government have taken decisive steps in this direction in the Safeguard¬ 
ing of Industries Act and in the Indo-Japanese Agreement w r hieh we 
understand is nearing completion. Generally speaking, these have given 
satisfaction to those industries w r hich were intended to be given shelter, 
though there are complaints in certain quarters that the protection is not 
sufficient. It is, however, only human nature, especially in this country, 
like Oliver Twist to ask for more. 

Another point pressed last year was the time-worn one, of the export 
duty on hides. As I said then, opinion throughout the country has 
always varied on this subject and what has been, and in this case is, 
distasteful to Madras and Cawnpore will be welcomed by Karachi and 
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Calcutta and Rangoon. Speaking generally, I think that it will be agreed 
that taxes on exports, except perhaps on monopolies, are nob for the 
ultimate benefit of a country. They find no support in modern economic 
thought and I personally should be glad to see them done away with 
altogether. ! 

Passing to a review of the piesent Budget, I desire to make a few 
general remarks. More precise comments on particular items will,. so 
far as the details of the proposed taxation are concerned, be forthcoming 
later on when we deal with the Finance and other Bills. I would first 
refer to what my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has also 
referred—the matter of the Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member has informed us that it i& proposed to 
make a provision of Rs. three crores for the current and next year as 
against the figure of nearly Es. seven crorcs which the convention 
reached in 1924 would call for. Like Sir Cowasji Jehangir 1 would 
remind the House that the Honourable Member has on many occasions 
stressed the value to the nation of sound finance and T too would like to 
he assured that the credit of India in the world's markets will not be m 
any way lessened by this decrease in the amortization contribution. I 
have little doubt that the convention reached in 1924 was reached largely 
by, shall we say, an intelligent anticipation, for no stable criteiion can 
very well be laid down for such reservation more than a year or two in 
advance, but the fixed sum of Rs. four crores was arrived at in respect 
of all debt incurred up to March 31st, 1928, and that must have been 
arrived at from actual figures available. I should, therefore, like 
further explanation as to why it is now considered a safe and prudent 
•step to take to reduce this basic figure to Es. three crores. Admittedly 
it enables Government to balance their Budget, which would otherwise 
he in, deficit, and to provide a special fund with which to finance assistance 
to earthquake-stricken districts. We all remember the outcry that was 
raised in England, not so very long ago, at the raiding of the sinking fund, 
and I do not forget that the British Chancellor oi the Exchequer has 
himself had recently to forgo all such appropriation. But India is not 
in quite the same position as Great Britain and it behoves this House 
to be as jealous of the credit of India as the Finance Member himself 
has been for the last five years. 

We have, I think, recognised that the intentions of the Government in 
the matter of assisting the stricken province of Bihar are generous. I 
am aware that this is disputed in certain quarters. There are certain 
Oliver Twists who, again, are asking for more, but we have the clear 
assurance by the Finance Member that if more than the sum provisionally 
estimated as required by Local Authorities can be advantageously spent, 
the additional sum will be supplied. Similarly, we have his promise that 
whatever sum may be found ultimately to be necessary for the purpose 
of assisting private individuals, this will be made available to the 
Provincial Government. 

There is a further act of generositv to another Province which will be 
very welcome to that Province and the rest of India will have the some¬ 
what grim satisfaction of remembering every time thev strike a match 
that they have done something to aid Bengal and Bihar and Assam. 
There is. a matter in regard to this excise on matches about which I 
should like the Honourable the Finance Member to inform the House. 
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The Government have rightly, as I think, recognised the justice of an 

extension of the principle of indirect taxation, but I should like to know 

whether he can assure the House that the arrangement with the Indian 

States for the collection of that excise from any factory started in their 

territories will be guaranteed an efficiency equal to that existing in India. 
% 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan) * Like the customs I 

Sir Leslie Hudson: I must, however, remind the House that in their 
report the Federal Finance Committee two years ago, when reporting on 
possible new sources of revenue, expressly mentioned an excise on matches 
as being an important adjunct to Federal Finance. Here we have the 
proposal to institute this form of indirect taxation and immediately to 
apply it, not to Federal purposes, but to the relief of certain deficit 
Provinces. I am not sure that this is going to be a convenient precedent. 
(Hear, hear.) Already other Provinces are asking for similar allocations, 
and, on this basis, it is difficult to see why, for instance, Burma should 
not get half the rice export duty and why Assam should not get a share 
of the oil excise. Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, in 
his very eloquent speech which we have just listened to has placed before 
the House strongly the position of Bombay, and I do not wish to weary 
the House by repeating the arguments that he has used. It w r ill, I 
think, be agreed that they are forcible and that thev are just." The 
Bombay Presidency has a Budget which is barely balanced, and then 
only by the most stringent retrenchment, more stringent, I think, than 
anywhere else in India. Its financial position is now threatened by 
competition to its trade from Kathiawar ports under circumstances which 
are not in its control, but in that of the Government of India. And it 
does not seem fair or just to us in Bombay that the whole of this Central 
taxation should be presented to the jute-growing Provinces. Like Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, I am not envious or jealous of what Bengal has got. 
Admittedly they do require assistance. But I do claim, that we in Bombay 
also require assistance. With regard to the increasing diversion of trade 
from British Indian ports to the Kathiawar ports, I have neither the time 
nor the desire to place an arrav of figures before the House, but it will 
perhaps interest the House to know that in 1931-82, the imports into 
Kathiawar States were valued at 2J crores, and in 1932-33, they amount¬ 
ed to four crores. Of these large amounts, the share of the Bhavnagar 
State was, respectively, 75 lakhs and 2,33 lakhs, whilst the imports for 
the official Bhavnagar vear which runs to the 30th November, 1933, were 
no less than 4,15 lakhs into Bhavnagar alone. When this particular 
Treaty was originally negotiated, I believe it was estimated that the 
customs duties which would accrue to the State of Bhavnagar would 
amount to about 10 or 12 thousand rupees a vear, and so small a matter 
as that would be of no account to the revenues of the Government of 
Lidia, but a crore of rupees is a different matter. While a treaty is a 
treaty and is not to be deemed as a scrap of paper to be tom up, some 
solution of the problem must be arrived at Not only is it the increasing 
loss to British Indian revenues, but the result of this attraction of trade 
to Bhavnagar and the other Kathiawar ports is drawing away trade whicK 
should legitimately be catered for by the British Indian ports of Bombay 
and Karachi. The problem is difficult, I admit, but it is not insoluble 
and it must be tackled. The longer it is deferred, the worst it may be 
for the eventual settlement for British India. Looking ahead to the 
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■time when Federation comes into being, it is, to my mind, impossible to 
visualise members of the Federation who have treaties made in circums¬ 
tances entirely different from those now prevailing which allow of 
competition with the Federal Authority. And here I would quote, with 
your permission, two short sentences from the report of the Indian States 
Inquiry Committee. They said: 

“But nevertheless we find it hard to reconcile with the ideal of a true Federation 
the retention by any Federal unit of its own custom.*, receipts.” 

And, again, further on, on the same page they say: 

“If, therefore, the port-owning States are to enter Federation, as every one must 
desire that they should, room must be found for a compromise in which ideals and 
logic would yieid in some measure to hard facts.” 

I do urge, therefore, that the Government should come to an amicable 
agreement with these privileged States. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is only one such State; others can be 
tackled by the Government. 

Sir Leslie Hudson; There is also Cochin State. As I was saying, 
Government should come to an amicable agreement with these privileged 
States who are enriching themselves at the expense of what is British 
India now and what will in the future be the Federation of .all India. 

I have said that there will be an opportunity later on to discuss the 
fresh items of taxation and we should be able to offer our criticisms on 
them. For instance, in the alteration of tobacco taxation, consideration 
does not seem to have been given to the cost of goods imported for 
making and packing the cigarettes which is, I understand, estimated to 
be four annas a thousand. 

Another matter I would urge on Government is that the Indian 
Companies Act should be thoroughly revised at the earliest possible date. 

I am well aware that Government Departments arc worked to the limit 
and beyond, but I consider that the Finance Memer should be able to 
find the money necessary for a small Technical Committee, which in 
the course of six months, should be able to draw up a revised Bill to 
replace the present one which is admittedly out of date and, in my 
opinion, remains ineffective to correct irregularities. The provision of the 
few thousand rupees necessary for such a Committee should not be beyond 
the capacity of the Finance Department, and such an expenditure would 
come, I maintain, under the head of productive outlay. Then, there is 
a great need for the consolidation of the tariff. This is an urgent matter 
which should not be shelved any longer. We shall have more to say on 
this at o later stage, and I can only now emphasise that experience," and 
even the Finance Member's speeches themselves, show that there arc 
cases where the law of diminishing returns is already operating and 
these can but increase in effect until some intensive and scientific tllink¬ 
ing is set to work on the tariff. 

And this brings me* to my penultimate remarks on the general discus 
sion of the Budget. Sir George has, in his speech, made a comprehensive 
review of economics and has referred to the economic plans which Govern¬ 
ment have in view. In our view, there is the most urgent need for 
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further reconstruction and redistribution of the work in Government De¬ 
partments. There is also urgent need for economic planning. The intense 
economic warfare on which the other nations of the world have embarked 
render this a vital affair for India. I could enlarge on this had I time 
at my disposal, but I hope that -an opportunity will occur on the cut 
motions to discuss this fully. 

Finally, I would conclude my remarks with a quotation from Sir 
George Schuster’s first Budget speech on the 28th February, 1929. He 
fhen prefaced his speech with the following remarks: 

“If I have an ambition, it is this that whether we encounter bad seasons or good 
you should be able to save me when my work is done, that I served your country at 
least to the utmost of my powers and that is all that I did. My main thought was for 
■the interests of all the people of India.” 

So far as Sir George Schuster is concerned, we are nearing the parting 
of the ways, and I do not believe there will be one dissentient voice in 
ibis House when I say that he has, during the past five difficult years, 
lived uip to the declaration I have just quoted. (Applause.) He leaves 
*the credit of India in a position, on a pinnacle I might say, which is 
unrivalled in the eyes of the world’s financial circles and markets. He 
leaves to his successor a position secure and given continuance of the 
present conditions, unassailable. He has served this country, and, leav¬ 
ing aside all political criticisms, he has served this country well. 
{Applause.) 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Bohilkund and Ivumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, in taking part in the discussion of the Budget this 
year, the uppermost feeling in our hearts is that which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, has just given expression to, namely, our 
regret at the impending retirement of the Honourable Sir George Schuster. 
It is really unfortunate that during the last three years, Sir George Schuster 
had to present his Budgets at a lime of unparallelled financial stress and 
slump in trade, and, consequently, he had to bear the brunt of severe 
•criticism for measures or for things over which he had no control. But 
the most intricate problems at a very difficult time which he had to 
handle have really shown his ability to deal with difficulties and his remark¬ 
able statesmanship as a Finance Member of the Government of India. 
Leaving aside his official position, I think I am voicing the feelings of all 
the Non-Official Members of the House when I say that, Sir George 
Schuster is one of the most popular Members on the Treasury Benches 
and even his severe critics on the Opposition have held feelings of the 
greatest personal regard for him. We will, therefore, always cherish feel¬ 
ings of respect for Sir George Schuster and wish him good health in his 
well-earned holiday, at least for some time. 

Coming to the Budget itself, I do not propose to enter into the details 
of the Budget or to dabble into figures, a task which ought to be left to 
my revered Professor, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, in spite °f whose utmost 
efforts, I was alwavs the most backward boy in Mathematics when I was 
a student at Aligarh. Speaking last evening, my Honourable and gallant 
friend, Colonel Gidney, said that there was a most important word which 
did not occur in the two hours duration speech of the Honourable the 
Finance Member and it was the word "health”, I wish to point out 
•that there is another word in the English vocabulary, if not more impor- 
dnnt. at least as important as the word "health”, which did not occur 
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in the speech of the Honourable the Finance Member and that is the 
word ‘‘education’’. It might be said that education is a transferred 
subject, and, therefore, the Government of India have nothing to do with 
it. ’ 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): So is health. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: So is health, as my Honourable friend says, for 
internal administration of educational institutions, education may be called 
a transferred subject, but, so far as the real educational policy in India is 
concerned, it is, I think, a subject which belongs to the Government of 
India. There is the Department to which my Honourable and capable 
friend, Mr. Bajpai, belongs, with all the paraphernalia of an Education 
Department in the Government of India, and an Educational Commissioner 
and if the burden of this Department is to be bom e by the Indian tax¬ 
payer, then I think the Government of India can be easily brought to book 
about the educational policy which is prevailing in this country. It is 
really surprising that all our efforts these days are concentrated towards 
the political progress of a country about 70 million population of which is 
practically illiterate and we are exhausting all our energy and all our efforts 
towards securing democratic institutions without realising how very danger¬ 
ous these institutions may prove in a country like India unless the people 
are prepared to handle the institutions and get the proper sort of education 
to run the democraev. It is fortunate that recently the attention of 
nearly all the leaders of the country has been drawn to this aspect of the 
question, and going through the speeches of men like the Right Honourable 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Prafulla Chandra Roy, Dr. Sir Ross Masud, 
and, lastly. Sir Shah Suleman, I find that nil of them are unanimous in 
criticising the present educational policy of India, and all of them have 
laid stress upon this being overhauled T mvself, addressing a conference 
of the University students in U. P., made the following remarks about 
the policy of education prevailing in India. I said: 

"From all the recent convocation addresses, daily papers, official statistics and 
conferences, Government must have learnt that the country stands badly in need of 
changing the whole educational system, in order to suit the national aspirations of the 
country and to solve the problem of unemployment among tho educated classes. There 
is every truth in the finding of the Hartog Commission that ‘The universities are 
overcrowded with, men who are not, profiting either intellectually or materially bv their 
University training’. Sir P. C. Roy, by emphasising upon it and by pointing out 
some of the major defects in the present system of education, did his duty as the 
intellectual leader of the country. The Government should see how Germany has 
recently tried to regulate the University education by making it open to those only 
who are physically, intellectually and morally fit, to receive higher education and to 
benefit by it, while in India no attempt is being made to check and co-ordinate the 
University education to suit the needs of the country. On the contrary there is a sort 
of craze of founding universities and making it a mint of graduates who find no valua¬ 
tion for their hard labour and acquired^ intellect-, in the market. This sterile ‘graduate’ 
policy of our universities is highly telling upon the physique and morale of our young 
men ‘who’ according to the version of the Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
‘after leaving the portals of the university, find that the call of hunger is more 
insistent than the call of culture and that the fine maxims of morality which they 
imbibed in their class rooms are more in the nature of impediments than 'a help in the 
struggle for existence*. I hope that all these protests, recently made by all the 
Educationists of the country, will move the Government to appoint a Committee to 
■overhaul the whole educational structure, as was recently proposed by Doctor Sir Rosa 
Masud.” 
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Therefore, Sir, I would again lay great stress upon this question 
-and request the Government of India to take immediate steps in 
order to overhaul the educational sjsfcem prevailing in this country. Fortu¬ 
nately, only in two or three days, the Inter-Universities Conference is going 
to be held in Delhi, and I hope the Government of India w 11 utilise this 
opportunity for consulting the educational experts and take immediate 
steps in this matter. While on this question, Sir, I w-sh to offer my 
gratitude to the Finance Member for making a non-recurring grant 

2 K-oont, R s . i5 ? 000 to the Aligarh Muslim University for meeting the 
'deficit in its budget. But I should like to point out that only the other day 
it was with the utmost care and the utmost retrenchment that v,e have again 
passed a deficit budget to the extent of about 50 or 60 thousand rupees. 
The expenditure budget of the Muslim University of Aligarh was prepared 
taking into consideration the grant from the Government of India, before 
it was cut down by 10 per cent; and I would again impress upon Govern¬ 
ment the fact that, unless that cut in the educational grant is lestorea, the 
Aligarh Muslim University will find it very difficult to balance its budget. 

Sir, passing from the question of education, I would lik e to say a few 
words about the needs of my own Province, the United Provinces. My 
friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, spoke yesterday a good deal, I understand, about 
the agricultural distress which is prevailing in the United Provinces and 
pointed out that this small duty on Indian sugar might adversely affect the 
interests of the agricultural classes in the United Provinces. I would only 
add that, like the Punjab, the United Provinces is really the largest agri¬ 
culturist area in India, and during the last five or six years, owing to the 
fall in the prices of com and specially wheat, and irregular rainy seasons, 
iihe land-holding class of the United Provinces has been reduced to its 
lowest ebb so far as financial conditions are concerned. Every Province 
has laid stress upon its claims; even a millionaires’ Province like Bombay 
every year comes before the Assembly to make some demand for her dis¬ 
tressed people. I am glad that Government, by retaining the import duty 
on wheat, have given some relief to the agriculturist in the United Pro¬ 
vinces; but I think that is not sufficient, and I hope the Government of 
India will cdiasider that the agriculturist in the United Provinces needs more 
help and assistance than has been offered to him. I wish also to congra¬ 
tulate the Government of India on the timely help which they have given 
io the Province of Bihar. We have all very great sympathy with the 
sufferers in that unfortunate Province, and it is the duty of every Indian 
and every Government to help Bihar as much as thev can. But I really 
deprecate the ungrateful criticism which has been levelled bv certain 
people against the grant which the Government of India have made to 
Bihar. They ought to realise that in the circumstances in which the 
Government of India are placed and in view of their financial difficulties, 
probably thev have done their utmost to help the Province of Bihar; and, 
instead of being grateful to Government, it is unfortunate that ungmfpful 
criticism is levelled against Government. I hope representatives of Bihar 
in this Assembly will clear the position on this point, thc*ugh I am glad to 
sav that some of them have already done it. 

Mr. H. P. Mody (Bombay Millowners’^Association: Indian Commerce!: 
13ir, a distinguished predecessor of mv Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, once quoted Burke to the effect that it is as difficult to tax 
4 ind to please as to love and be wise. I am sure my Honourable friend b 

0 
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five years’ experience of this House will have amply convinced him of the 
soundness of that dictum. But I will ask my Honourable friend not to 
be discouraged by anything that this side of the House might have to say 
from time to time. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am not. 

Mr, H. P. Mody: I am very glad that at the end of his career he* 
has become stout-hearted and does not worry about what we say. Wliat I 
w r as going to do was to ask my Honourable friend to derive some consolation 
from the thought that if and when the time comes when somebody from 
this side of the House walks over to the bench which he is now adorning, 
we shall be equally whole-hearted in our condemnation and our criticism. 
And, therefore, whenever my Honourable friend is inclined to ruminate 
upon the perversity of human nature as typified in this side of the House, 
he will do well to realise that, as it is his duty to tax, it is our duty to* 
oppose taxation and to stand up for the interests which we represent. 

Now, Sir, we have got so hopelessly lost in sugar and matches that 
I think it is time that somebody spoke on the Budget; and I am going to- 
leave all specific items alone for the moment, even though my cigarettes 
have gone up in price and my sugar shares have gone down in value. At 
the proper time I shall give vent to the ebullition of my feelings. The- 
only item which I would like to comment upon at this stage is one which 
has been copiously referred to in the discussion, and that is with regard’ 
to the good fortune which has attended Bengal. Sir, we whole-heartedly 
congratulate Bengal upon her good fortune, and I hope that this will' 
induce her to think a little more kindly of poor down-trodden Bombay. 
(Laughter.) I hope Bengal will realise that most of the subvention which 
is now being given to her is at the expense of an industry which is very 
largely established in the Bombay Presidency; and so, every time that 
Bengal strikes a match, let her entertain a kindly thought for Bombay. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, advised at the end of' 
his speech all the other Provinces to follow the example of Bombay. I 
hope they will not do anything so stupid. (Laughter.) If they want to* 
make the least impression upon the Government of India, let them do- 
anything else but follow the example of Bombay. Let them go on produc¬ 
ing deficit Budgets year in< and year out, and howl' as loudly as they 
can, and it is only then that some impression may be made upon the 
hard-hearted Treasury. Benches. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Bural): That has been our experience in Madras. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: You will find that if you produce a surplus Budget, 
you' will be asking for a piece of the moon if you ask for anything- from 
the Benches opposite. 

Sir, I promised to review briefly the financial’ and economic position of" 
India rather than be tempted into these little excursions. Now, while I 
cannot say that the picture .presented by my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, is not a fair one, I'would just like to put’it from my own’ 
point of view. I w r ould first touch upon the darker side of the picture, 
and I find in the forefront the gaunt spectre of agricultural indebtedness. 
That' indebtedness has been variously estimated; but I think it is safe to* 
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say that it is nothing short of a thousand crores of rupees. It is all very 
well to say, as has been said on several occasions, that in these times of 
depression the agriculturist does not worry to pay the interest or any part 
of the debt. But the debt is there, and it has got to be paid some day, 
and I regard it as the most serious aspect of the whole financial and econo¬ 
mic situation of the country today. I am very glad that my Honourable 
friend has promised consideration of it in the next two or three months. 

Then, there is the question of high taxation, and here again I say that 
it is not much use any one getting up and saying “After all, what is 
the taxation per head of the population?” I can counter that by asking 
“What is the income per head of the population, and what are the resources 
of the country?” Looking at it from that point of view, I would say that 
the burden of taxation has reached its limits, and India cannot stand 
any more; and in view particularly of the fact that this taxation is largely 
derived from two sources, namely, customs and income-tax, it is apparent 
to every one that the position is serious. 

Then, there is the question of the reduced purchasing power which has 
been reflected even in the year which we are reviewing; as much as 
17 crores less was consumed in 1933 than in 1932, and that, I submit, 
is an index of the economic position. 

Then, taking another index, namely, industrial production, I say, here 
again we must realise that India has a tremendous leeway to make up 
before we can say w T e can sustain the administration which modern Govern¬ 
ments require. According to the industrial production statistics that were 
compiled by an economic organisation, we find that India’s share of the 
world production in industries amounts just to 2T per cent. Germany is 
6*9; Great Britain 11*2; France 7; even Italy is 3*4; and the United 
States 14*9. That will show my Honourable friends opposite and also on 
this side what a tremendous advance India has still to make before it can 
be said to be industrially developed. 

That is the dark side of the picture, and I turn from that readily to the 
brighter features of our economic situation. In the forefront I put the 
fact that we have had during these last few years balanced Budgets. 
Surpluses and deficits are no index of either prosperity or adversity. They 
are the expression of a policy, whether you are going to tax yourselves, 
or are going to leave the next generation to bear the burden; but this much 
must be said that, while it is very disagreeable to be bled as we have been 
bled for the last five years, at any rate our credit stands very high, and 
for that achievement I would like to congratulate my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, as also for the fact that we have a very small un¬ 
productive debt in this country. Out of a total of something over 
Bs. 1,200 crores of rupees, the unproductive debt is a little over Bs. 200 
crores. Similarly, a vast improvement has taken place in the reduction 
of the short term debt of this country; and, finally, as an index of the 
growing return to normality, I may say that there has been a substantial 
increase in post office cash certificates and savings bank deposits, which 
show an increase of Bs. 40 crores in three years. 

These are substantial achievements, and while we have had considerable 
differences of opinion with our friend, Sir George Schuster, with regard 
to many of the measures which he has been obliged to bring forward in 
this House, I wholeheartedly join in the tribute which Sir Leslie Hudson 
more particularly amongst my friends has paid to the work of the.Finance 
- Member. He very appositely reproduced what my Honourable Mend 
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said when assuming office, and said that he had fulfilled in every parti¬ 
cular the test which he himself had laid down for the judging of his work. 
I will only add this, and that from my point of view will express all that 
I feel about Sir George Schuster, that my Honourable friend has not 
only been a Finance Member of India, but he has also been a Finance 
Member for India. I hope that in other spheres to which he may be 
translated the interests of this country will receive from him that same 
keen interest which he has displayed, and that same devotion which he 
has given in these last five years. 

I shall next deal with a very important consideration which has been 
urged by my Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, and it is that economic 
reconstruction is the need of the hour. In my speech on the ratio, I 
specifically asked the Finance Member to consider the necessity of putting 
up an Economic Advisory Council in this country, and I can do no better 
than reiterate that point of view, and indicate to my Honourable friend 
the sort of Economic Advisory Council which I have in view. In this 
connection, I would like to refer to the constitution and functions of the 
Economic Advisory Council which was set up in Great Britain in 1930: 

“To advise the government; in economic matters, and to make a continuous study of 
developments in trade and industry and in the use of national and imperial resources; 
of the effect of legislation and fiscal policy at home and abroad; and of all aspects of 
national, imperial and international economy with a bearing on the prosperity of the 
country.” 

I could say a very great deal about the subject, in which I am taking 
a special interest, but I understand the European Group are moving a 
token cut on this issue, and that will be the proper time for a detailed 
analysis of the position. 

I come now to something which is a matter of vital importance to the 
Presidency and the City from which I come. That is the growing diversion 
of trade from Bombay. My Honourable friends, Sir Cowasji and Sir Leslie 
Hudson, have referred to it; but I want to go a great deal further than 
they have done. I would like first to explain the position, as briefly as 
I can, to my Honourable Mends. As most of them are aware, disputes 
were going on between the Government of India and the Indian States, 
particularly the States in Kathiawar, for many years; they were settled 
for the time being by the Conference which was held at Mount Abu in 
1927. The basis of the Settlement was that the Indian States were to 
charge the same customs duty as was charged in British India and they were 
allowed to keep their share of the import duty in respect of those com¬ 
modities which were consumed in their own territories. The duties in 
respect of everything which crossed over into British India over the 
Yiramgam customs line had to be paid to the Government of India. I 
want to say deliberately, and without the slightest attempt at concealing 
my thoughts or sugaring the pill, that a great many instances have come 
to light of wholesale and gross evasion of this obligation, and I join my 
Honourable friend, Sir Leslie Hudson, in asking why the Government of 
India should be so very complacent about it. If some unfortunate indivi¬ 
dual in British India attempted to dodge the customs Collector—and I 
think he would be morally thoroughly justified in doing so in view of the 
duties which have been imposed!—be would be straightaway hauled up 
But here are whole States evading their obligation, and my Honourable 
Mends in the Government of India are complacently looking on. Now, 
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Sir, I do not want to go into the constitutional issue at this stage. I do 
not want, as my Honourable friend, the Leader of the European Group, 
has done, to try and find out whether there is any justification for the 
continuance of the Bliavnagar Treaty. I raise the simple issue whether 
the Government of India are prepared to make the Viramgam customs 
line an effective customs line. I will give a few examples. As everybody, 
knows, there is a duty of Bs. 18-2-0 on a bag of sugar—(a bag of sugar 
being Wo cwts). In some of the Kathiawar State,—and I challenge con¬ 
tradiction on that point,—sugar is selling at Bs. 18 to Bs. 19 per bag. 
How is that being done? An article which carries a duty of Bs. 18-2-0 
is sold at Bs. 18 and Bs. 19 in the Indian States 1 I have got proofs of 
that; I have also got proofs to show how the art silk trade is being carried 
on in the territories of the Indian princes. The duty on certain types of 
art silk piece-goods is three annas per linear yard; these piecegoods are 
being sold in many of the Kathiawar States at three annas one pie per 
yard. How is that possible except by gross and fraudulent evasion of the 
customs duty? Sir, this is a matter which has become very vital to 
our Presidency, and if sufficient care is not taken in time, it is going 
to become very vital for the whole of India, and I would ask my friends 
on the Government Benches to take serious note of this situation and adopt 
effective measure to counter it. I recognise that if it -were a question 
of any constitutional bargaining with the States, there might be difficulties, 
and the matter might take time; but what I am suggesting are measures 
which the Government of India can take today if they w r ill only realise 
the seriousness of the situation. Bemember that Bombay has been bearing 
a very heavy burden. Bombay, as my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has 
pointed out, has believed in balancing her Budgets, though as events have 
turned out, very foolishly. Bombay has imposed on her citizens a very high 
level of taxation, and her trade and industry have been crippled very badly 
by foreign competition. On the top of that comes this attadk upon the 
port and the trade of Bombay, and I ask my friends whether they are 
prepared to complacently look on without taking any effective steps to 
help us. I hope, Sir, now that my friends, who hail from Bengal, have 
secured a windfall, they will fraternise with us, that we shall all be 
brothers,—the people from Bengal and the people from Bombay—and that 
when I speak for Bombay, the people who will strongly support me will 
be, not my friends, Sir Cowasp Jehangir or Sir Leslie Hudson, but my 
friends from Bengal, or even, though of course it is rather a forlorn hope, 
from Bihar! I am bound to say that by the action which the Finance 
Member has taken in respect of Bengal, he has let loose in a sense the 
dogs of inter-provincial war. I hope, however, that all Provinces will 
get proper justice, and not any one single Province; if my friend does not 
know how to do justice between the various Provinces, 1 will ask bim to 
toss up and make amends to each Province in turn; I hope that it will 
be Bombay’s turn on the next occasion. 

Sir, I have nothing more to say. I congratulate the Honourable the 
Finance Member on leaving India’s financial and economic position in 
that very sound condition in which he is leaving it to his successor, and 
I feel that our warmest appreciation is due to him for the way in which 
he has discharged his duties, I hope my Honourable friend realises that 
those who are loudest in their praises of him are not the people to whom 
he has given subventions or assistance, but those people to whom he has 
administered,—-if not exactly a parting kick,—very cold comfort! I trust 
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my Honourable friend appreciates that} it is the people from Bombay who 
are most mindful of the amenities of public life, and who can even ignore 
a grievance on an occasion of this character. 

Bhagat Chandi Mai G-ola (Delhi: General): *1 am thankful to you 
Mr. President, for giving me an opportunity to be able to express my 
views on Government's policy. The Honourable the Finance Member, 
while introducing the Budget, announced the reduced rates for letters 
and telegrams. But, I regret to have to say that Government have 
made a great mistake in not having come to the help of the poor. The 
poor people do not make much use of envelopes or telegrams, but they 
use the post card most. Government ought to have reduced the price 
of the post card from three pice to two pice. This would have given 
a great relief to the poor and would have brought more income to 
Government. 

Government have made a great mistake in taxing the daily necessaries 
of the poor. By levying duties on matches and tobacco, they have made 
the lot of the poor still more miserable. These are the most essential 
articles of use without which a man can’t do. I hope Government vill 
do something for the poor. What a pity only such taxes are being imposed 
which, hit the poor; on the other hand, relief is being given in matters 
which benefit the rich only. 

“ Karan e 7co hoi insaf i# darbar main at, 

Sard-tadim 7c7\am hai jo mizaji-i-yar main at” 

**I have come to jou for justice. I am at your mercy, do what you 
like.” 

Baja Sir Va$udeva Rajah (Madras: Landholders): Mr. President, this 
is the last* Budget of the present Finance Member, the Honourable Sir 
George Schuster, who is due to re Lire, much to bur regret, in a few 
weeks’ time. During the incumbency of his for five years, whatever 
differences we may have had with him on the broad questions of policy 
and finance, there can be no two opinions that his unfailing courtesy to 
the Non-Official Benches and his spirit of compromise and reasonable 
attitude towards the proposals that emanated from this side of the House 
have awakened in the minds of the Non-Official Members a genuine 
foeling of friendship and sincere regret at his impending departure. 

Turning to the Budget itself, it is clear that, but for the transfer 
to the general revenue of over three crores from the amount set apart 
for the reduction and avoidance of debt, and over a crore and a half of 
rupees received on account of the capitation charges, there would have 
been a deficit of over four crores in the current Budget in spite of the 
25 per cent, emergency surcharge imposed two years ago which have 
failed to bring the two sides o£ the account on a level 8s was expected 
when the emergency proposals were made. The Finance Member himself 
has admitted that there has been an enormous drop in the customs revenue 
and the income-tax has been heavily cut into. From this it is clear that 
the country has been passing through a period of abnormal depression 
and the extent of the trade and industries of the country can* only be 
measured if we recall his own words, that the average profits of the Joint 
Stock Companies have come down from 53 crores to 29 crores. This is 

*The above is a translation of the Honourable Member’s speech delivered in the 
vernacular. 
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very fair index of the deplorable depression that has overtaken this 
•country and the Non-Official Members cannot be blamed if, therefore, 
they resisted the imposition of the heavy burden thrown upon the country 
sinee two years. Added to this we have to find another 1,58 lakhs for 
the next year resulting in heavy taxation of the primary commodities 
and articles of consumption such as tobacco, sugar and matches. We 
feel this is not an opportune moment for saddling the country with an 
additional burden when it is already groaning under the surcharges and 
other heavy taxation levied during the last few years. 

Regarding the income-tax, I wish once more emphatically to protest 
against its rate which, as the Finance Member has already pointed out, 
has failed to respond to tbe additional income expected from this source. 
We do not know what has been done *to the proposals so numerously 
supported by the Members of this House that the assessee should have 
at least a right of an appeal to an independent tribunal. The assessees 
in India feel that the considerations that prevail in assessing a person 
to income-tax in England are entirely overlooked in making the assess¬ 
ments here, no deduction being allowed on account of the wife, children 
and dependents whom they have \o support or even for the conveyance 
maintained by the assessee for his personal or professional use. 

Another point to which I wish to draw tlie attention of the Govern¬ 
ment is tbe remission of the export duty on raw hides. The tanning 
industry in India, and particularly in Madras, received some protection 
from this source. But I am afraid the Finance Member has not realised 
the effect of the abolition of this duty on the }oung but rising industry 
in the country. (Hear, hear.) He frankly admits that the duty has 
been removed in order to facilitate the export tiade in such hides. But 
it is not know r n to w T hat extent India is now in a position to consume her 
owm output of such hides and how the removal of this duty will react 
upon her. 

One point more I must bring to the notice of the Government of India 
for their serious and urgent consideration, and that is the present deplor¬ 
able straits to which the agriculturists and landowners of the Madras 
Presidency have been driven owing to the dumping of foreign rice info 
the market. This has brought the price level to a figure at wffiich the 
agriculturists can hardly make anything and we are finding it difficult 
to find tenants to cultivate our lands od tbe basis of profit now left to 
them at the present prices, because nothing is left to them. I have 
had numerous instances of voluntary Telinquishment of lands this year 
for the first time and in most cases they remain uncultivated for want 
•of tenants. Whether cultivated or not cultivated, we have to pay the 
revenue once assessed, and this year I have to pay assessment on about 
‘800 acres of land that have been so given up. This state of things 
cannot go on very long and Government will find themselves confronted 
with an unprecedented situation in collecting the Government dues. 
Remissions have had to be given during the last two years, but it has 
not eased the situation in any appreciable degree. From the Hindu of 
the 27th February, I find that Liner S.S. “Akibasan Mam” arrived 
in Madras harbour on the 26th February morning with a consignment of 
rice and green peas from Bangkok. The paper says* 

“This ri the third shipment for the month and the largest single consignment so far 
.received being 3 V 034 tons or 28,336 bags of raw broken rice Tt is surmised that the 
^recent increase of export is probably due to an apprehension that ip the next 'official 
;year a tariff will be imposed on foreign rice.” ^ r ’ r f , j-, 
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This will show that the complaints we have been making here have- 
not only not produced any good so far, but we are threatened with a, 
woise and graver situation. I would, therefore, press on the immediate 
attention of the Government to come to our rescue by completely stopping 
all import of foreign rice without further delay, or at least levy an 
adequate import duty which will save us from unreasonable and un¬ 
healthy competition. I hope that Government will tell us definitely 
what they propose to do in this matter, so that we may know where w*e 
stand. While on this question of rice, I should also suggest the abolition 
of export duty on rice for which, I think, there is no justification whatever. 
This may go to some extent in raising the level of price. We produce' 
about 32 million tons of rice. As the internal price level of rice is 
determined by its world price level, if the export duty of two annas and 
three pies per maund is abolished, the price level of rice will rise by 
that amount which means an increase in the national wealth by about 
Rs. 11 crores. If the sacrifice of a small revenue to the Exchequer by 
the abolition of this export duty will bring to the people an amount which 
will be of very substantial advantage, the sacrifice is really worth making. 

I trust this iniquitous tax will soon disappear to the great relief of agri¬ 
cultural classes. Unless you conciliate the cultivator, who is the back 
bone of the country, you will be driving him to despair and it will give a free 
handle to revolutionaries and terrorists to work on their discontented 
minds. 

The case of eocoanut and the import of that article from Geylon is 
another matter requiring Government's serious consideration. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that the suggestions I have made 
are inspired by the single desire to assist the Government in their diffi¬ 
culty to cope with the present situation. I submit that retrenchment 
all round would have obviated the necessity of fresh taxation this year 
of unprecedented depression. The agricultural population of India have 
been the greatest sufferers more than those in any other country. The 
fact that they have remained quiet in their hour of trial is solely due to 
their stoical asceticism which have made our countrymen resign to their 
fate. 

Now that Government are on the eve of momentous changes in their 
constitution, it is hoped that they would be responsive to the popular 
demands as voiced by their representatives in this House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): X 
am not in the habit of indulging in congratulations to Honourable Members 
on the opposite side, not even to my Honourable friend, Sir George 
Schuster, although I have the greatest admiration for his talents and his 
devotion to the interests which he is here to guard. But on this occasion 
1 think I can honestly congratulate him on the statesmanship and fore¬ 
sight which he has shown, at any rate in some of the proposals of his 
Budget. I do not think that- in certain particular matters there is much 
of agreement on this side of the House, but all the same, I do congratulate 
my Honourable friend on the courage and statesmanship he has evinced 
in dealing with them. I shall come to that later on. 
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Last year I had occasion to point out to him that merely balancing the 
budget on what he calls sound financial principles is not sufficient. A. 
country’s budget may be balanced and yet it may present a very false 
picture of the economic condition of the country. My Honourable friend' 
recognises that the budget of a country should reflect the economic 
condition of its people. Sir, as regards the economic condition of the 
people, he has told us this year in a very interesting portion of his speech 
that the Government of India, of which he is such an important Member, 
have always had that question before their mind’s eye and that they have 
always been trying to do their best to improve the position. But he says 
that the last three or four years have been difficult times for every Govern¬ 
ment, and, therefore, the Government of India like other Governments 
had to suffer and had to wait. We all know that this economic depression 
has inflicted great hardships on all countries, including our country. We 
also know that the World Economic Conference which was held in London 
was unable to come to any agreement among the nations and to find a 
remedy. But I should have liked to know from the Honourable the 
Finance Member, whose experience and knowledge of these questions 
nobody can deny, what were the particular causes which have affected 
us specially, and are there any remedies available which he is able to 
suggest? He recognises, everybody has to recognise, that India is mere¬ 
ly an agricultural country, and the entire wealth and resources of the 
people depend upon agriculture. Agricultural prices have fallen seriously 
and there is no sign yet of their recovery. India is a debtor country, she 
has to meet a large demand in respect of her debts, and it is mainly withr 
her agricultural products that she is able to meet that demand. So far as 
that is concerned, there is no sign of improvement in the economic condi¬ 
tion of the people. As regards the revenues of Government generally, the- 
deterioration still continues and the Honourable Member h^s told us him¬ 
self that we are not yet out of the wood, and, therefore, he has given us 
another emergency Budget. Under the circumstances as he finds them, 
under the conditions in which he has got to work, under his limitations,, 
he had no option, I take it, but to rely upon the same measures which 
were started in September 1930. Sir, my complaint has been, and it is 
the complaint of most Members on this side of the House, that the tradi¬ 
tional financial policy of the Government of India, which my Honourable 
friend has to carry out, is not so sound as we should like to see. We are 
really moving in a vicious circle. If our outlook is only to balance the 
Budget out of the revenues of the Government, leaving the expenditure 
substantially as it is, naturally the Government of India have got to resort 
to heavy taxation which the people of the country, business, trade and 
commerce in the country cannot bear. The result of it is that there is no 
sign of improvement anywhere, and my Honourable friend fully recognises 
that. No one knows how long this world depression is going to last. 
Nobody can foretell that. We all know, as a matter of fact, that every 
country is now trying to be self-contained with respect to the necessities 
of life. We know that, so far as agricultural products are concerned, 
there are other countries competing with India and India has to face that 
competition. It will not be possible for India any longer to rely solely 
upon her agriculture in order to enable the Government of India to get 
their revenues and to enable the people to improve their own condition of 
life. This also is admitted by my Honourable friend. Then, what is left ? 
I think he has made it perfectly clear in his own speech that it is not 
possible for India to go on like this indefinitely. We must be able td* 
increase the purchasing power of the people, and that can only be cfohe 
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under the present conditions by industrialising the country. One method 
that has been adppted so far is protective duties, and that, in the natural 
course, has led to the diminution of the Government of India's revenue 
and the Honourable Member says: “I am obliged under those circum¬ 
stances to have recourse to excise duties, so that the Government Budget 
may be balanced”. That is what I call the vicious circle. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have to get out of it. The real immediate necessity is for 
further economy and I do want to impress upon the Government of India 
that they have to economise in a direction which is still possible. Every 
year in this House we have been urging upon the Government to reduce 
the military expenditure to a figure which the people of the country and 
the revenues of the country can bear. I acknowledge that this expen¬ 
diture has been reduced from 52 crores to 46 crores. 

The Honourable Sir fl-eorge Schuster: From 55 to 44. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I stand corrected, but may I remind the Honour¬ 
able Member that at one time the military expenditure went up to 65 
crores. T speak from recollection. Then the Inchcape Committee came 
and they recommended a reduction to, I believe, 52 crores (An Honourable 
Member: ”51”) 51 or 52. The military authorities were able to effect it, 
but again economic depression came and the revenues of the Government 
went down further and they had to reduce it to the present figure. Now, 
13ir, if you look at the history of military expenditure in the last 15 years 
or so, the House will find that it has been adjusted to the amount of 
revenue which the Government of India have been getting. In more or 
less prosperous times, the military expenditure goes up at once. Then, 
when Economic difficulties come, they have to curtail the expenditure. 
The criterion which we would suggest to the Government of India is this, 
that the military expenditure must be reduced to a level which the country 
can bear and which will meet the actual necessities of the ease. The 
other day we discussed the finding of the Capitation Tribunal. The 
Honourable the Finance Member lias been greatly helped by the one crore 
78 lakhs that has been received or will be received from His Majesty's 
Government as a contribution to the Indian military expenditure. He 
tells us that the House has already been fully informed of the facts of that 
case, but I am afraid he forgot, when he made that statement, that we 
are far from being satisfied with the material supplied to us in order to 
find out whether justice has been done to India or not. Almost every 
one, who spoke on that occasion from this side of the House, complained 
that sufficient materials were not supplied to us We had only brief 
summaries of the notes of dissent of the two Indian Judges who sat on that 
Tribunal. Even their full notes have not been supplied to us. Then we 
asked for the case which the Government of India submitted jo the 
Tribunal, to be placed before us, so that we might be in a position to be 
satisfied that, as a matter of fact, justice had been done to the claims of 
India. No more materials have been supplied as yet. I asked the Army 
Secretary if it was not a fact that if the case, as put forward by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, was fully accepted, then the contribution, which India 
would be entitled to, would be much more than what has been conceded. 
He said, yes. The only explanation that was given by the Honourable the 
Finance Member in his speech was: 44 we the Government of India did 
•our best, we advocated the cause of India, but we failed”. But I put it 
to the House that the Government of India are not a mere advocate; we 
do not recognise the Government of India as an advocate, we consider the 
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Government of India to be a responsible Government, though not 
responsible to us; they are a “Government”, they are not counsel or 
barristers or pleaders. We presume that the Government of India, 
composed as they are, directed as they are from England by a Member 
of the English Cabinet, when they put forward a case before an important 
Tribunal like that, they put forward a case which they considered to be 
just and reasonable. We are entitled to know what that case was. We 
only know this that, if their case had been accepted, India would have 
received a much larger amount than two crores of rupees. Sir, there is 
thus still a possibility of the reduction of military expenditure so far as 
it is borne by the revenues of India. Sir, we know there was an inquiry 
by a Committee of this Legislature into the matter, but that inquiry was 
not complete. The Committee went into certain administrative or ancillary 
departments of the Army, but the other questions w'ere not dealt with in 
any -way. The case is, that the Army here is maintained more for Imperial 
purposes than purely for the defence of India, and I say we are entitled to 
a larger contribution from England towards this expenditure. Sir, I do 
not wish to say anything more now on the subject, which will, I think, 
be debated again later on. 

I wish now to say something about my Province. I am, Sir, in a very 
difficult position. I am surrounded by very hungry stalwarts of Bombay 
(Laughter) (An Honourable Member: “Wolves”), by my friends from 
Madras and even by some from the Punjab, but Bengal, w r hich is said 
to be favoured by the Government, is not unfortunately favoured by my 
ovra friends. I say, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, can 
have no reason to be envious of Bengal. If he knew' the difficulties that 
my Province has to go through, which the Government of that Province 
has to go through, he would not only not be jealous, but lie w'ould be very 
sympathetic. Sir, our trouble began, as that of Bombay, with the Meston 
Settlement. Ever since that Settlement, the Government of Bengal, not the 
terrorists, not those who practise civil disobedience, but the Government of 
Bengal, headed by Lord Ronaldshay, now Lord Zetland, Lord Lytton, Sir 
Stanley Jackson and the present Governor, Sir George Anderson, repeatedly, 

I believe more than once a year, have been urging the case of Bengal. 
They have been pointing out how unjust and unfair this Meston Settle¬ 
ment was to Bengal. Sir, I do not know about the other Provinces, but 
I can say this that, so far as Bengal is concerned, the result of the Meston 
Settlement was that the Government of Bengal have been able to spend 
the least amount for the benefit of the people of Bengal,—the least 
amount of any Province in India. And, Sir, what are the facts ? We are 
not really asking for a subvention or a dole. Jute is a monopoly of 
Bengal. Bengal alone produces jute. Suppose w r e did not grow 7 jute at all, 
what w'ould be the jute export duty ? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Supposing India did not produce anything at all? 

Sir Afcdur Rahim: Sir, if Bombay is able to produce anything, it is by 
means of the protective duties, which we all of us have to bear. (Loud 
Applause,) 

Sir, there is a feeling in Bengal that if the poor cultivators who grow 
jute are to derive no benefit and if the masses of people in my Province 
are to derive no benefit, then in that case it is not worth while producing 
jute at all. Sir, we are not asking for anything which we do not produce. 
We are entitled to the full jute export duty, and that is our claim (Loud 
Applause), and, we will go on insisting on that. (Hear, hear-) It is a 
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case of dire need so far as Bengal is concerned and we want what 
we are entitled to—just as in the case of any other crop, rice or wheat, 
a Province is entitled to that, and we are entitled to jute and all that 
it brings. (Hear, hear.) Sir, if jute has been made a source of Central 
revenue that is against our will and against our consent, and, therefore, 
we are not asking for any dole or charity. Bengal is a very poor Province,, 
but I think Bengal has a certain amount of self-respect and Bengal wants 
only fair play. We do not want to be unjust to any other Province. The 
attitude of Members from Bengal has shown that we are always ready, 
in the interests of the entire country, to grant to every Province what is 
its due. I for one am a great admirer of the Province of Bombay. I am 
not jealous of Bombay. I admire Bombay’s business enterprise and we 
are ready to pay for it. We make our contribution, a pretty heavy con¬ 
tribution. The same as regards wheat, for instance. We are not jealous 
of the Punjab; we have to bear some burden in order that the Punjab 
agriculturists, amongst whom I have so many friends, may prosper. There¬ 
fore, in the case of Bengal, what we are asking for is bare justice and fair 
play; and I congratulate my Honourable friend. Sir George Schuster, who 
has made this proposal, knowing as he does the feelings, the inter-provin¬ 
cial, the inter-communal feeling that exists in this House, that it require® 
a certain amount of courage to put forward such a proposal. I do hope 
also that my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, or his Province does not really 
want to deprive Bengal of her just dues. I can assure Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
that we on our part also will be just to Bombay’s case. While I am on 
this subject, I may be allowed to say that we put forward the case of 
Bengal before the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee and whatever my 
friends, Mr. Mody and Sir Cowasji Jehangir, may say, Bengal for some 1 
reason or other is not favoured by anybody. I do not want to discuss that, 
but the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee were convinced that there 
was a good case for Bengal, and, but for the necessities of the Central 
Government, we would have pressed for the entire jute duty for ourselves. 
On the Joint Parliamentary Select Committee at least T did not hear that 
any other Province had any particular grievance to put forward. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I point out io the Honourable Member that 
in the Third Round Table Conference file case of all Provinces, 
P ‘ M * who contribute to the Centre, through the income-tax, w r as 
fully discussed and Bombay’s case was fully represented along with that 
of Bengal. And may I also point out to the Honourable Member that 
both Bengal and Bombay stand exactly in the same position with regard 
to the Meston Settlement, and we have both complained about it from 
exactly the same time. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: Quote it from the report. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend’s ignorance (referring to 
Mr. Ghuznavi’s interjection) is colossal, and, therefore, I cannot help him. 
I do not know whether he was a Member of the Committee, -but I do want 
to tell my Honourable friend opposite that if he is ignorant he had better 
not betray it in this House. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I do not mean to suggest that Bombay did not have* 
a case against the Meston Settlement. Though I was not a Member of 
any of the Round Table Conferences, I know it as a matter of fact that- 
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they objected very strongly to the Meston Settlement. All that I said was, 
•and I can say that without any fear of contradiction, that in the Joint 
Parliamentary Select Committee we had no positive case or grievance put 
forward by any Province except Bengal. Anyway, as I have said, so far 
as we from Bengal are concerned, we will keep an absolutely open mind 
whenever the case of Bombay or of any uther Province comes before the 
House as indeed we have always done. 

Then, Sir, there is another matter in which, I think, the Honourable 
the Finance Member has done justice to a large class of men and they 
are the exporters of hides. He has rightly pointed out that that trade 
was about to be extinct owing to the hide export duty. I know my friends 
from Madras feared that the hide duty was likely to interfere with the 
tanning and the connected business that flourishes in that province. I do 
not think that that would really be the case. I have not the figures before 
me, but my recollection is that, as a matter of fact, there are lots of 
surplus hides which could safely be exported without injuring any tanning 
industry in this country, and I do think that, by the removal of this duty, 
the Government of India will be strengthening the economic position of a 
very large class of people, not only in my Province, but in the Provinces 
of Bihar, Punjab, the United Provinces and Burma. I, therefore, entirely 
•support the proposal of the Honourable the Finance Member regarding the 
hide duty. 

As regards the excise duty on sugar and the airangements which the 
Honourable Member has proposed, 1 should iike to know from him one 
fact whether it is proposed to take off the surcharge from the sugar duty. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: No, certainly not. I made that 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): There has 
been some confusion on that point, and the Honourable Member should 
perhaps make it clear, to save any further waste of time, that the import 
-duty would still remain at Bs. 9-1-0 per cwt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Certainly. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: It was not very clear. I read the speech. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think I made it quite clear by 
saying that the effective margin of protection would be Bs. 7-12-0 per cwt., 
that is, the difference between Bs. 9-1-0 and Bs. 1-5-0- 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Is that the protection that is to remain, or in addi¬ 
tion to that there will be the surcharge? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is the protection that is to 
remain. The import duty remains Bs. 9-1-0. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: "What about the surcharge? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That remains on the import duty. 
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Sir Abdur Rahim: If that is so, then the position is quite clear. 


Sir, my Honourable friend has, as 1 said, given us a very interesting 
account of the relation between the economic position of the country and 
the finances of the Government of India. But may I suggest to him another 
thing. We cannot have a proper picture either of the finances of India ts a 
whole or of the economic position of the people as a whole, unless we have 
also something before us to give us the picture of the Provinces as well. 
If we had, for instance, on this occasion a statement of the financial 
position of the Provinces, then, in that case, much of the controversy, that 
has arisen on some of the proposals of my Honourable friend, would have 
been obviated. I should like him to consider if it vould not be possible—not 
for him, but for his successor—to give us at the time, when the Budget 
of the Government of India is presented, some account also of the Pro¬ 
vinces, because, after all, without the Provinces any idea of the financial 
and economic position of the country would be incomplete. 

Sir, one word more and I have done. I will conclude by saying that 
the present Budget of the Honourable Mctmber has given us much greater 
information about the financial position than his other Budgets. We 
entirely sympathise with the Honourable Member in the difficulties he 
has been going through- He has carried out, as he is bound to do, the 
policy of the Government of India and he has boldly faced the situa¬ 
tion. Sir, as this is his last Budget and as he will be leaving us soon, 
I wish to add my tribute to the manner in which he has discharged his 
duties and vdsh him all happiness and prosperity in hi5 future career. 
(Applause.) 

Tho Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of 
the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in 
the Chair. 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, there are two revolutionary features in the Budget 
which the Finance Member has introduced this year and which will have 
very far-rt aching and revolutionary effects in the future administration, 
not only of the Central' Government—which is going to be a Federal 
Government soon—‘but of the Provinces. The two revolutionary features 
are these. One is that the Finance Member has drawn on almost every 
aspect of the Federal Reserve Finance that was designed by the Federal 
Finance Committee and that the future Federal Government would have 
drawn. He has almost exhausted those taxes. The other is that he has 
roused inter-provincial bickerings and inter-provincial jealousies which are 
not only a feature in this • Budget debate, but which will continue and 
be a feature in our public life in India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Is it his fault or yours? 

Mr. B- Das: We* contribute equally to that and must bear .an. equal 
share of the responsibility. 
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Sir, my Honourable friend must admit that the excise duty on 
matches or the other taxes that he has introduced this year would have 
been a feature had there been a Federal Legislature today and would 
have gone to increase the funds at the disposal of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, so that the Federal Government would lighter* the burden of the 
Provinces and would give them the necessary relief, and that was the 
recommendation not only of the Federal Finance Committee, but also of 
the Secretary of State as contained in the memoranda of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey to the Joint Parliamentary Committee and to which the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member vas no doubt a party. If the Provinces 

art' to enjoy their full share of the income-tax, the Federal Government 
would need more money and for that the excise duties on matches and 
tobacco and similar taxes were recommended to be Federal Eevenues. 

But rnv Honourable friend has already appropriated those revenues to 

balance his Budget. 

Sir, one special feature of the Honourable Member’s Budget this year 
is that he has tried to tinker with the scientific planning of taxation. I 
have already expressed the view on several occasions, and I again wish 
to state that the time has come for the Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment of India to depend more and more on sptcific duties for Customs 
revenue and on excise duties on manufactured products to meet the 
future demands of the Government. Much stress has been laid on the 
fact that the sugar excise duty will be a burden. We will have ample 
opportunities to discuss whether it will be a burden or it will not be a 
burden, but in future, Budgets excise duties will be a general feature which 
we have to recognise and admit. And this is not a new surprise. The 
Percy Committee laid particular stress on it, and, even before that, the 
Taxation Inquiry Oommitteio made recommendations that tobacco should 
be a Federal Bevenue and that source of revenue should be explored. 
While the Percy Committee suggested that the time was not yet ripe 
for tobacco to be taxed, the Honourable the Finance Member in his diffi¬ 
culty has taxed that item. Sir, my grouse against the Finance Member 
is that the two crores which he has received as contribution from the 
British Government towards the cost of defence? of India he has appro¬ 
priated for meeting the exigencies of the Central Government’s needs. 
But as one who has read and followed the discussions of the various 
Federal Finance Sub-Committees’ and the Percy Committee’s reports, I 
would have thought that this money, that came as a relief to the Cen¬ 
tral Government, would have gone to meet the needs of the> Provinces. 
But that hope has been belied. The Percy Committee) recommended 
that matches should have an excise duty and foreshadowed that it was 
under active consideration of the Government of India. While the Gov¬ 
ernment of India have appropriated that excise revenue, how far it is 
purely the Government of India’s own receipts or whether it will go in 
future completely to meet the deficits of the Provincial Governments, 
that the Finance Member will have to consider in the near future. 

I have to utter one word of sympathy with the Finance Member on 
the way his colleague* the Bailway Member, has repudiated the* contri¬ 
bution of six crores to the general finance for the last four years. The 
Honourable the Finance Member is so much afraid of the Honourable 
the Bailway Member that he does not state in his Budget speech that 
the Bailway Department should pay interest on these 24 ororefS that are 
now due to the general finances. 
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Mr. N, M* Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): What will you get? 

Mr. B. Das: I want the capital and the interest. I want the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to claim from the railways not only the money, but 
the accruing interest on those outstandings at the rate at which the 
companies pay interest on borrowed capital. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: That is simply a transfer from one pocket to an- 
•other of the same person. 

' Mr. B. Das: My Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, who is a party to the 
’Statutory Eailway Authority, and who lias handed over the whole rail¬ 
ways to be managed or mismanaged, as it liked, by a constituted Eailway 
Authority, says that it is a transfer from one pocket to another. Cer¬ 
tainly not. It is from the tax-payer's pocket to an organised body who 
will manage it as they like or mismanage it as they like* under the guise 
of commercial control. And we want a guarantee and I want my friend 
-to make a statement that he is going to realise this accrued sum of Es. 24 
crores which the railways owe to us and that he believes that these six 
erores or 5J crores which the Percy Committee took into account in the 
Federal Finance Committee’s report would be a permanent feature of 
general -finance and the Eailwaj Statutory Authority will not evade 
payment of it. 

Every year in the Budget discussion, I had the privilege of suggest¬ 
ing some new items of taxation, which the Government always evaded. 
'Now also I would like to mention some new sources of taxation which might 
"be exploited to the advantage of the nation. I suggest that there should 
be an excise duty on solid vegetable oil products, which is known as 
vegetable ghee, that there should be speedy equalisation of the import 
duty and excise duty on kerosene and allied products. Then, again, the 
Honourable the Finance Member is so afraid of Mr. Neville Chamber¬ 
lain, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he cannot put an 
export duty on gold. It is high time that he took courage in both his 
hands and give us a parting gift in the shape of an export duty on gold. 

I would also welcome very much an import duty on rice so that Japanese 
and Siamese rice—like the Siamese twins—should not come in and lower 
the price of rice in our country further. 

One particular feature, if you look at the receipts from taxation, is, 
as my Honourable frined, Sir Leslie Hudson, pointed out, that there is 
•diminishing return throughout- I find that there is evasion of taxation 
in many directions* Take, for instance, the income-tax. I congratulate 
the Honourable the Finance Member and the Finance Secretary on the 
nice explanatory memorandum they have circulated in which they have 
given statistics and figures for ten years. We find from it that while* in 
1921-22 income-tax receipts were Es. 21,89 lakhs, they have now gone 
down to Es. 17,15 lakhs; and the collection expenditure which was 20 
lakhs in 1921-22 has gone up to Es. 85 lakhs. But what has happened? 
The upper and lower middle classes are paying through the nose—the 
thousand rupees lower level has come and surcharges have come, but 
there has been evasion of taxation by the rich. Why should the rich 
*evade taxation? Has the Honourable the Finance Member ever thought 
♦of it? 1 suggest that there should be an expert Committee to inquire as 
4so how there is evasion of payment of income-taxes. Income-tax today 
is a huge burden on the middle classes, lower and upper; whil§ the 
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rich, the Bombay and Ahmedabad millowners, who stated on the floor 
of the House in 1926, “Bemove the cotton excise duty and we will return 
Bs. 2| erores in the- shape of additional income-tax”, continue to evade 
it and the result is that the receipts have come down to Bs. 17 erores; 
and if an expert Committee goes into it, it will find that the income-tax 
is evaded by the rich people. The time is not come yet when 1 will 
accept my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi’s dictum that there should be a 
capital levy in this country—I am not going to subscribe to that. Then, 
what is the other alternative? Excise duty, specific duty and non¬ 
evasion of income-tax by the rich. 

I said that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member had roused 
this inter-provincial bickering and it is sad to see Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
and Mr. Mody pleading for the poverty of Bombay; if you look at 
them, you will say that poverty is nowhere there; but I think Bengal 
needed this relief. If there was a Federation from 1931, Bengal would 
have received this much-needed relief long before. I shall take this op¬ 
portunity on behalf of Bihar and Orissa also to accept with gratitude the 
generous gift of the Government of India towards the Earthquake re¬ 
lief which my friend, Mr- Gaya Prasad Singh, also acknowledged. But 
my friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, was ungenerous to refer to a certain 
statement of my very much respected and esteemed friend, Mr. Bajen- 
dra Prasad, that he made certain ungrateful observations in his com¬ 
munique to the Press. It is possible that the full text of the Budget 
speech was not available at the time, and already my friends from Bihar 
have made atonement for it and they have expressed their deep gratitude 
to the Central Government. As regards this donation of Bs. 1,75 lakhs, 
I think if the Government had capitalised it at four per cent, and given 
an interest free loan of nearly Rs. 35 to 40 erores, it would have done 
much more towards the reconstruction of Bihar, than this donation 
which might be frittered away by the Local Government and local autho¬ 
rities, and the real construction of the earthquake area may not go on 
®q ragp&diy. 

I now come to the case of Orissa. Mr. Mody talked of subvention; 
although the Secretary of State has assured a subvention of Bs. 28*5 
lakhs for Orissa, Mr. Mitra yesterday pulled my leg a bit: thei Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member has taken no note of the Plubback Enquiry 
Committee which recommended that the Government of India should 
take early steps to build the new Capital for Orissa at Puri and Cuttack, 
so that, when the Governor will be appointed next year, he can take 
charge of the Orissa administration without any trouble over accommo¬ 
dation. In writings in the press I have expressed the/ view that at least 
Bs. eight lakhs should have been budgeted for this year by the Govern¬ 
ment of India*, and I hope that in a supplementary demand they will 
bring it up so that the Government of Bihar and Orissa can make a start 
with the capital construction in Orissa. 

One good feature of the Budget is the strength of the financial posi¬ 
tion of the Government of India; and I welcome also the fact that our 
debt position is much better. But the Honourable the Finance Member 
has not taken us into confidence as to how much of our sterling loans 
was converted in England at low rates of interest: we know that last year 
Britain took the advantage of converting £2,000 million of her debt 
at low rates of * interest.' l 1 do r hope the Honourable the 
Finance Member will tell us that he has converted all our sterling bans 

D 
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which were carrying high rates of interest to low rates of interest; and in 
fact he told us last year some time that he was in communication with 
the British Government: I hope he will tell us how much of the war 
loan, which we bore as a generous contribution to England, has been 
converted to lower rates of interest: in equity, Britain ought to permit 
India to convert all her sterling loans to a lower rate of interest— 2\ or 
three per cent, as Britain did all her own war debts. . . . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Hon* 
ourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. B. Das: Although 1 concede to my friend the strength and 
soundness of his Government finance, I do not concede that he has 
brought strength to the national finance of India. The economic distress, 
due to the 18d. ratio currency further depressed through the rupee being 
linked to the sterling in 1981, has rendered the coffers of the Government 
poor, it has made the country so poor that the Finance Member has now 
to depend for his Budget on the harvest and monsoon as Sir Guy Fleetwood 
Wilson used to do in 1910 and 1912 when the late Mr. Gokhale was the 
champion of public finance in India. It is a pity that in the year 1934 
Sir George Schuster should be thinking of harvests and monsoons. There¬ 
fore, as my friend, Mr Mody, pointed out, I ask the Finance Member, 
if he cannot during the short time, he will be with us, do anything to 
improve the position, to at least leave a comprehensive note to his successor 
that Indian industries must be developed dnd fostered, because only by 
that method fhe economic resources of the country will flourish. Only 
sound national finance—not sound Government finance—will bring in 
succour to the economic position in the country and remove the economic 
distress of the nation, and bring prosperity to India. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Sir, we are faced with a very difficult situation 
in criticising this Budget, as we remember that it is the last Budget of 
a great finance Member who has presided over the financial destinies of 
this country for the past six years and who hag tried his best to put Indian 
finance on a sound basis. Sir, I beg to submit that I have not been 
ahJe #o peruse the 51 pages of his speech along with the explanatory 
note -as carefully as I ought to have done during the short time at my 
disposal. Not being an economist or a mathematician, I have not the 
same capacity to understand figures and the many economic problems 
discussed in the speech, and X think within the short time at mv disposal 
it will not be possible for me to traverse the whole field that has been 
traversed in this great speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. 
Yet, Sir, T feel it mv duty to say a word or two about matters presented 
to us in the Budget speech. It is not possible, nor is it desirable, that 
ir» a general discussion every one of ps can or should traverse the whole 
field, and so, manv Members have taken up only particular aspects of 
the Budget in this general discussion. 

Sir, let me first say something about the military budget. No doubt, 
it is a matter for satisfaction that the military budget has been reduced 
to 44 crores 38 lakhs for the next year, but, as has been observed by 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself, this ha? been possible 
largely to unforeseen savings from low level of prices and also to post¬ 
ponement of re-equipment and building programme and a reduction of 
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stocks of stores and permanent retrenchments and economies. Sir, in 
times of peace, 1 do not think any country is justified in keeping its 
military expenditure at more than 20 per cent, of the general revenues 
of the country. That was the dictum of the Brussels Conference, and 
I see that the time is yet far off when we can come to that desired figure. 
We have been urging and urging for the Indianisation of the Army, and 
I think, if a large proportion of the British Army, that is now stationed 
in India, were replaced by Indian soldiers, much of the military expendi¬ 
ture could be reduced. That is a thing which we have been pressing in 
this House year in and year out, but that has not been heeded to, 
but I think the Finance Member is not to be blamed for it. I am not 
one of those who will charge the Finance Member with all the sins of 
every one whose case he has to present. There may be certain people 
who even connect natural disasters like the earthquake with the sins of 
my friends like Baja Bahadur Krishnamachariar. I have not got that 
mentality, and I think that no man who has any common sense would 
make such statements openly in public. By this I am not to be under¬ 
stood that the Finance Member is not responsible .... 

An Honourable Member: For the earthquake? 

Mr. Amar Nath Butt: My friend says 4 'for the earthquake”- If my 
friend accepts that logic, and I believe he accepts it,—I for one would 
exonerate the Finance Member from all liability due to these unfortunate 
occurrences. Sir, the Finance Member has tried his best to produce a 
Budget in these times of economic depression and natural disaster with 
~*as much sympathy and care as it was possible for him to do, and for 
that, Sir, the thanks of this whole House, not merely of the Provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar, but the thanks of the w’hole House are due to him, 
because w^e must all be deeply grateful to him for the very generous relief 
he has afforded to the unfortunate Province of Bihar, and, in this action 
of bis, Sir, we find Schuster the man and not Schuster the financier, 
and, if Honourable Members w T ere inclined to make a true and just esti¬ 
mate of the services rendered by that great financier, they will find 
in it the things that are uppermost in his heart to benefit the country. 

I wish, Sir, that he had also the same free hand in framing the military 

budget, but as he has not a hand in it, he had no other alternative but 

io oceept the figures given by the military authorities. 

Sir, I have another grievance against the Government, and not against 
the Finance Member. My belief is that retrenchment has not been carried 
out to the fullest extent necessary considering the needs of the country 
at the present moment. Honourable Members are aware that there is 
acute distress everywhere in the country, and there is also great destitu¬ 
tion in the country. Look at the poor agricultural masses. They hardly 
ge+ one meal a day. Look at the professional man. His income has 
been reduced bv more than fifty per cent., and yet. Sir, w-e do not find 
that much has been done lo retrench the salaries of highly paid officials 

of the Government. At one time it occurred to me whether we exist 

for the services, I mean whether the poor tax-payers exist for the 
^services, or the services exist for the peanie. In private firms, Sir. I 
know people who were drawing Rs. #00 and Rs. 600 have been told that 
they could not he paid so much; they were told that they could be paid 
not more than Rs. 200 and they were told “You can stay on if you like, 
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we shall try to keep you on, but we cannot pay you more. It you think 
that you deserve more and you cannot continue your services here tor 
less than the salary you are now getting, you can leave'’. And we 
know' that they accepted it. If the same ultimatum had been given, 
and if it were possible for us to give the same ultimatum from the door 
of this House to the high paid officers of the Government: “We can pay 
you this much and not more.” I believe that many would have stuck 
to their posts, not only because they would not be able to get higher 
salaries elsewhere, but also because of a high sense of patriotic duty and 
also a sense of serving India for which the Englishmen have come out 
hero. In this connection I have suggested more than once, in these hard 
days not to retrench men, but to retrench the salaries. (Hear, hear.) 
.And I know from the lips of retrenched men and also from those who 
expect retrenchment that it is better to have lesser salaries than to be 
retrenched and thrown on the streets. What I, therefore, say is, don't 
retrench a single individual in this time of distress and deprive them of 
their bread, though that is what the Government are doing. The Govern¬ 
ment, are retrenching men, not the salaries. I beg to submit that, if 
better times come, they will have their high salaries, but when better 
times are not in sight, please don’t retrench a single individual and make 
them starve in order to keep a few highly paid officials in service. 

When I looked through the demands for grants, I found that justice 
had not been done to certain departments which deserved more considera¬ 
tion than others. The great Viceroy, Lord Curzon, had a great imagina¬ 
tion w T hen he undertook measures t-o preserve the ancient monuments 
and relies of ancient civilisation and started the Department of Archfeo-* 
logy. And w r hat is the 'grant? Nobody speaks for the Department. 
What is the grant for the Department? It is only a little over Es. 10 
lakhs. I say that for a Department like that, which throws valuable 
light on the history of our ancient culture and civilization—such as the 
Indus valley civilisation—is unable to carry on the work as it should, 
as the department is being starved at present and cannot carry on their 
great work for want of an adequate number of subordinates and officers. 
There is no provision for even training probationers in that Department, 
which is a specialised department. I think some attention should have 
been paid to this Department which will throw much light into the 
greatness of our ancient Indian history and civilisation. 

There have been certain excise duties on certain articles about which 
much has been said in this House, and there has also been objection to 
the same. So, I shall not traverse the same ground over again. With 
respect to matches, I do not know whether it will yield much in the shape 
of excise revenue considering that the indigenous method of iron and stone 
for making fire mav be resorted to when we find that matches are very 
dear. 

As regards postal and telegraph rates, we would have- welcomed a two 
pice postcard instead of a four pice envelope, and that would have given 
more relief to the poor. We expected the abolition of income-tax on 
Es. 2,000 and below and also the imposition of surtax, buf, that has not 
been done. We have been told of agricultural and industrial expansion. 
There mav be industrial expansion. ■ but what is meant 

by agricultural expansion I do not really understand. Of 
course, I find mention of irrigation works being undertaken, 

and” if that is called expansion, I submit that such expansion 
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ixofc needed, for when steps have been taken to guard against overpro¬ 
duction of sugar, why not take the same steps about agricultural produce 
aJso^ We find one line in the statement of the Finance Member that 
certain legislation will be brought into this House by which the Local 
Governments will be able to fix the price of sugar. Why not do the same 
thing with respect to rice which affects millions of my countrymen? If the 
Government can do this with respect to one agricultural produce, I mean, 
sugar cane, how can it not be done with respect to rice? As regards 
finding out wa}s and means, I am not an expert in the matter, and I 
cannot say. We leave it to the Government to devise means to see that 
the price of paddy or rice does not go down below a certain level. Of 
course, I agree with my Honourable friend as regards the difficulties of 
production control: probablv it is not possible to have production control 
at the present moment as it is being undertaken in the United States of 
America. 

About certain grant to Bengal which is rather a belated one, there is 
raised some protest from some quarters beginning with my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Reddi, down to my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. A. H. G-huznavi: It is not a grant. It is our own money which 
we are getting back. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: Yes, but they say grant. Even if it were so, 

I can well understand Sir Cowasji Jehangir protesting against this just 
adjustment of Bengal’s claim, but I do not understand why my Honourable 
friend from Madras should object to it. If he looks at his own contribution 
to the central finances I think he will be disillusioned immediately, but 
probably that is not his task. 

An Honourable Member: Madras is a poor province. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think that my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, was a little too hard upon Bengal when he referred to it. I 
quite sympathise with him when he pleads for his own Presidency, but 
the way in whcih he put it led us to think that in his heart of hearts he 
is jealous, and, whether he gets anything or not, he wants that Bengal 
should not get it. 1 * 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is not correct. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: The whole subject has been dealt with in a very 
able and dignified manner by the Honourable Member from Bengal, Sir 
Abdur Rahim. 

Lastly, I may say that we are all grateful to the Finance Member for the 
balanced Budget which he has produced and for the six years of service 
which he has rendered to India, and we wish him all happiness in his retire¬ 
ment and we hope that he will never forget India, and, quoting the words 
of our great Poet Tagore, I would say to him: 

“HavJc Sundara taba 
Bidayer Jcshan 

“Let love’s roseate hue 
Pervade our farewell to you.” 
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’ lit. N. M. Josbl: Mr. President, though I have the honour of following 
my * Honourable friend from Bengal, I assure you that I have no desire 
to turn this debate into a wrangle between Bombay and Bengal and other 
Provinces. We all know how grievously our country has suffered on 
account of the inter-communal wrangles. I am afraid, if we do not act 
wisely, it is quite possible that our country may suffer still more on account 
of inter-provincial jealousies. Moreover, I shall have an opportunity of 
speaking on this subject later on, but I w T ould say one word to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and to the Members of the Legislature, that, in a matter of 
this kind, where the rights of the different Provinces are concerned, it is 
much better that the decision should be left to an impartial and scientific 
body than that a decision should be taken by either a Government or a 
Legislature on political grounds. 

When the Honourable the Finance Member made his speech, he gave 
us one warning. He said whatever we may say about his Budget, we 
must not say that he or the Government which he represents was drifting. 
I was one of the Members who, during the discussion of the Railway 
Budget, stated that the Government of India were drifting and were 
being carried one way or the other either by the force of the current of 
the stream or by the breeze which blows over it. I assure you* and the 
Honourable the Finance Member that I shall not say that the Government 
are drifting, but I should be permitted to find out hovfr far the proposals 
made by the Government of India are made in accordance with a plan 
which they had made before and announced before. Before going into 
the details, I must say one thing, that the Honourable the Finance 
Member has given a long explanation as to what the Government of India 
have been doing. He says that not only our Budget is balanced, but 
that the economic condition of the country is improved. I am glad of 
one thing, that the Honourable the Finance Member has thought it right 
to give an explanation as regirds the criticism which has been offered on 
this point. I feel that his explanation is plausible. However, I am grate¬ 
ful to the Honourable th'» Finance Member that after all he is not 
indifferent to our criticism. He has shown himself responsive to the 
criticism, and I feel that the battle for having a planned economics in this 
country, if not half von, ig tit least seriously begun. T feel that as the 
subject of planned economy is going to be discussed on a cut motion, I 
shall not deal with that subject fully, but I would try to examine the 
Budget of the Honourable the Finance Member from this point of view. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has brought out a balanced 
Budget and he has done that by four methods, firstly, ho has reduced 
the contribution for the avoidance and reduction of debt. Well, we must 
admit that he has done it by a plan. Secondly, he has received some 
grant from the British Government on account of the decision of the 
Capitation Tribunal. 1 am sure, this is not by a plan. He has received 
some money by way of recovery of the loan from the Persian Government. 
Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has also balanced the Budget, 
because the rate of interest has come down and we have to pay a smaller 
amount of money by way of interest on the loans that we have taken. 
I am sure, even the Honourable the Finance Member, although he claims 
that he has on the whole not only protected the credit of this country, 
but improved it, still I am sure he will not say that the world factor has 
not played an important part in this matter. * Is there a country in the 
world where the rate of interest has not gone down ? People in the whole 
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world find it difficult to get their money employed. They have no 
confidence in the private capitalists. They are willing to offer money to 
Governments and all over the world the rate of interest has gone down, 
and although I am prepared to give the Honourable the Finance Member 
whatever credit may be due for the steps which he has taken to buttress 
our credit, still, I am sure, he will have to admit that the credit is not 
entirely due to him. 

Then, the Finance Member has stated that the British Government has 
postponed the payment of interest on the war debts. May I ask the 
Honourable the Finance Member what steps he has taken as the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has done for the cancellation of war debts? 
It is not enough that we should postpone the payment of the interest on 
war debt, but, as the other Governments in the world have taken active 
steps for the cancellation of the war debts, I think it is the duty of our 
Government to follow suit. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has balanced his Budget by 
making a cut in the expenditure. He has in the first place cut 

3 p-m. down the salaries. I feel that there are some officers maintained 
by our Government in whose salary a cut may justifiably be made. But I 
feel that a cut made in the salaries of people, who get very small salaries 
and who have no margin of saving, is a wTong thing. It is a wrong done to 
those individuals and it is a wrong done to the country, because, by 
reducing the purchasing power of a large number of people, we are not 
helping towards the recovery which we are all aiming at. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has also balanced the Budget 
by refusing to spend money on projects on which we should have spent 
money. I shall not go into the question of industrial development, but 
I shall restrict myself to some objects on which the Government of India 
should have spent money.' The Government of India are not paying a 
large number of their men properly. They have not provided for their 
future. Take, for instance, the inferior servants. They get a small pension 
of either Rs f < 4 or Rs. 6 a month. The Government of India should have 
increased their pensions, and, if they had increased their pensions, the 
purchasing power of these people would have gone up. Well, I shall not 
go into this question also at length, because, by your indulgence and by 
the indulgence of the House, I may be able to place that subject before 
the House at greater length on another occasion. 

Then, the Honourable the Finance Member has balanced his Budget by 
fresh taxation. I shall not also go into the details of the taxation proposals 
on this occasion, as I feel that that subject may be dealt with more fully 
on another occasion, but I shall say this that the Honourable the Finance 
Member is still pursuing his iniquitous policy of taxing people without any 
regard to their ability to pay taxes. He has been increasing our indirect 
taxation, which falls upon the people not in accordance with their ability 
to pay such taxation, but in accordance with the goods which they consume. 
Then, the Honourable the Finance Member must remember that when we 
levy taxation, we must see why we are levying that taxation. Everybody 
here admits that a major portion of the Government of India’s revenues 
is spent on military expenditure and this military expenditure is necessary 
not, certainly, so much in the interest of the poor people who have 
nothing to lose, but in the interest of the rich people. I had, therefore, 
hoped that the Honourable the Finance Member would have made a 
change in his policy in the matter of taxation. Unfortunately be has not 
done that. 
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Now, I,shall deal with one subject which the Honourable the Finance 
Member has dealt *with in his speech. The Honourable the Finance 
Member has shown that on the whole, on account of his policy, the 
country's trade has improved and is improving and that the condition of 
the mass of agriculturists also has improved to some extent. I shall try 
to examine these, statements, Mr. President, in the ‘few minutes which 
I have now before me. It is true that so far as our trade is concerned, our 
exports have gone up a bit and our imports are also reduced and, on the 
whole, the Honourable the Finance Member may take some credit for 
what he calls the favourable balance of trade. But what the country 
needs more than a favourable balance of trade is a larger volume of trade 
and the Honourable the Finance Member will admit that our trade has 
gone down to half of what it used to be. Then let us examine a few figures 
of exports and imports. Our exports have gone up, because our exports 
of cotton have improved. Here, again, this increase of exports is not due 
entirely to Government. Our exports had gone down, because Japan had 
boycotted us. It is true they gave an opportunity to Government to 
negotiate with Japan, but, on the whole, if this is a plan, it is a plan 
which is not voluntary, but one which was forced upon Government by 
another nation. Then, there is the increase in our exports of oilseeds. 
Here, again, one must observe that this increase may not be a permanent 
one. We have yet to see whether this increase is a permanent one and 
is not due to fortuitous circumstances. As regards imports, our imports 
have gone down, especially in cloth and in sugar. I do not wish to deal 
with these two subjects now, because I shall have another opportunity of 
dealing with them. But still I would like the Honourable the Finance 
Member to consider this question very seriously that, what the country 
needs more, is not a more favourable balance of trade, but an increase of 
trade all along. 

Secondly, I would like the Honourable the Finance Member also to 
consider whether a trade consisting of our importing manufactured goods 
and exporting raw goods is the right kind of trade, and whether we should 
not follow a policy by which there will be an exchange of manufactured 
goods between ourselves and the other countries. 

The Honourable the Finance Member has also made the statement in 
justification of his policy on page 42 that the condition of the agricultural 
masses is generally improving and he says that they have at least sufficient 
to eat. Now, I may not know much about the condition of the agricultural 
masses in,this country, .but it is a well-known fact that people in India 
take only one meal a day and we have yet to know an agriculturist who has 
got sufficient to eat. Then the Honourable the Finance Member states 
that the agriculturist in this country, besides having sufficient to eat, 
has cash in hand to pay taxes although the money required is smaller. 
Now, I do not know whether the taxes which the agricultural masses pay 
to this Government by way of indirect taxation have been reduced. 1 have 
not known that fact. It is quite possible the Provincial Governments 
may have given them some suspension of land revenue and even some 
remission, but that is a very small part of the taxation which the poor 
people pay in this country, and, although it is quite possible, they may 
have paid the taxes instead of losing their lands on account of other 
holdings of the small gold which they may have had, or by starving 
themselves, it is not right to say that their condition has improved. 
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Thirdly, the Honourable the Finance Member relied on certain figures 
of consumption of goods in justification of the statement he has made that 
the condition of the people is improving. He has given on page 42 of his 
speech certain figures of consumption—cloth consumption, kerosene con¬ 
sumption, consumption of salt, etc. Now, if we look into these figures, 
we shall find that in cloth alone there is a small increase of consumption 
of 11 per cent over the average, but that is in quantity. If you take the 
value, there is a decrease from 100 per cent to 69 per cent,—a decrease 
of 81 per cent. Then, in the matter of kerosene oil, there is a decrease 
even in the consumption by the poor people of kerosene: the dcerease 
is of eight per cent in quantity and of 26 per cent in value, in salt, 
there is a decrease of four per cent in quantity and a decrease of 18 per 
cent in value. 

Now, the Honourable the Finance Member says that the agricultural 
masses have money sufficient to eat, sufficient to pay the Government taxes 
and sufficient to purchase what he calls necessities at a reasonable standard. 
I shall not go into any further details, but I wish to say this that the 
figures which he has given do not show that the consumption has gone up. 
Secondly, what the Honourable the Finance Member should have realised 
was that if the condition of the people had remained the same—it may not 
have improved,—the consumption should have improved, because the 
prices have gone down. Thirdly, what the Honourable the Finance Member 
should have also realised was that the population of India has also increased 
and so it is not enough that the consumption in mere quantity should 
remain the same or should increase. He must show that the consumption 
has increased in proportion to the fall in prices and in proportion to the 
increase in population. T feel that, on the vhole, the Honourable the 
Finance Member had not given us figures to show that the condition of the 
people had improved. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, on a famous 
occasion, which you may perhaps be ajple to recall, the Finance Member of 
a provincial Qoyernment, after listening to nearly 50 speeches which began 
with congratulations and ended with a severe criticism of his Budget pro¬ 
posals, consoled himself with the scriptural saying: 

“Woe unto thee when all men speak well of thee.” 

I am not perfectly certain whether that is not the feeling of the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member on the present occasion, for Member after 
Member, who got up to praise and congratulate the Honourable the Finance 
Member on what they called the balanced Budget, ended with a series of 
criticisms which must necessarily destroy the whole scheme of his Budget. 

I propose in the very few minutes at my disposal to examine only a 
few features of the Budget and particularly those which generally receive 
the least amount of attention from Honourable Members in this House. I 
will refer particularly to his proposals regarding the redemption of the debt. 
He has reduced it to three crores in the present year, whereas, under the 
scheme which was accepted in 1924, the amount ought to have been seven 
crores and eight lakhs. You are aware, Mr. President, and in fact on that 
occasion, as is usual with you on financial questions, you took a very 
prominent part in the debate when Sir Basil Blackett put forward the 
scheme in 1924 that the debt redemption fund should be based on & sum of 
four crores for all debts that were incurred before the 1st April, 1924, and 
a proportion of 1J per cent, of all loans that might be borrowed thereafter. 
There is no question of differentiation between productive and non-produc- 
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tive debts. The 11 per cent, was based on the scheme that a 80-year 
period of redemption was necessary for all debts that were taken after the 
year 1924. There were many debts taken out after that year, practically 
aft of which were productive debts. But that did not affect the argument 
of Sir Basil Blackett at that time. You and others protested 

against that scheme at the time. You said that the 

amount set apart for debt redemption was far too high, 
but Sir Basil Blackett's reply then was that it was a raid 
on the Sinking Fund that you wanted to carry out and he protested vehe¬ 
mently against that raid. I wish Sir Basil Blackett, by some Divine dis¬ 
pensation to which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, referred, 
was now in this House and on my side of the House and I wish that he 
would repeat the statements that he then made about the “raid on the 
Sinking Fund”, the immorality of that raid and the fact that it would 
immediately decrease the position and the financial credit of this country. 
Now, my Honourable friend has suggested, and I am not quarrelling with 
his suggestion, that he is justified in reducing the debt to three crores. My 
quarrel with him and throughout his proposals in this Budget is this that, 
while he has taken very good care about the present Budget, he has un¬ 
necessarily entered caveats against similar proposals for the future, and, 
therefore, has jeopardised the position so far as the future is concerned. If 
a debt redemption of three crores is necessary and is sufficient today, if 
i4 was all that was required for the current year and if it is all that is 
required for the next year, then, why, I ask, has the Honourable the Finance 
Member put in a caveat that it does not mean a permanent provision, that 
it should not be understood to be a permanent arrangement and that no 
future Finance Member, no successor of his, can take this as a precedent ? 
Why has he got this financial precedent for himself and why does he not 
allow the same precedent to be followed by others who may succeed him 
and may be inclined to accept it ? Not only that, but if you were to 
examine the proposals of the Honourable the Finance Member, you will 
find that in various other manners also he has similarly failed to provide 
for the usual redemption funds. Take the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment. There is generally a sum of about 30 lakhs provided in the Depre¬ 
ciation Fund of that Department, but the Honourable the Finance Member 
has not provided that fund this year. He says he has not provided it 
and he does not propose to provide it. But he enters a caveat again and 
says that this must not be understood to be a permanent arrangement. He 
says “I have done it, but nobody else shall have the right to do it”. It 
is against that attitude that I complain and it is against that attitude that 
I venture to enter a very humble protest. If the Honourable the Finance 
Member was satisfied, and, according to his own showing, he is satisfied 
that unless the railway revenues are prepared to give their usual contribu¬ 
tion for amortization of their portion of the debt, the general revenues 
should not be called upon to put into the debt redemption fund any amount 
of money. Then, I ask, why has he not turned it into a permanent arrange¬ 
ment? If he says, for the unproductive debt, we have now to provide on 
the same, basis as Sir Basil Blackett did, namely, on a 80-year basis, I 
am agreeable to provide 2£ crores at 1J per cent. Then, so far as the 
railway debt is concerned, provide for it only to the extent that the railways 
are able to provide or contribute to the general revenues. I can under¬ 
stand that as a legitimate position to take up. I can understand that as 
a fair position to take, fair to himself and fair to his successors and fair 
to the future Federal Government of which he now speaks with bated 
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breath because of the threats of the House of Commons to which I shall 
refer very soon. 

Now, Sir, take again the question of the excise duties. I have a feeling 
that in this Budget the Honourable the Finance Member has queered the 
whole pitch of the future Federal Government. I have a feeling that, while 
we at one time thought that the Federation was in the offing very soon 
and the [Reserve Bank Bill was passed on the basis that it would come into 
existence very soon, this Budget has put off the date of the Federation 
more than anything else has done. I was a member of the Federal Finance 
Committee and ] know the discussions that took place between the British 
Indian delegates and the States represents fives, and, if there is one im¬ 
pression clearly, unmistakably and indelibly fixed on my mind, it is the 
impression that the States representatives refused to enter into a Federa¬ 
tion unless they were perfectly satisfied that they would be entering a 
Federation whose Budget was already well balanced. The Honourable 
the Finance Member, by raiding—I use that word again—not merely the 
Sinking Fund or the Debt [Redemption Fund but by raiding and mortgaging 
the future reserves which were allotted to the Federation to which my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, has referred, and by levying excise duties 
which were specifically set apart for the Federation when it started func¬ 
tioning, has made it very difficult for me to foresee when that Federation 
will come into existence at all. He has levied an excise duty on matches; 
he has levied an excise duty on tobacco; he has levied an excise duty on 
sugar. In connection with "these duties, I can understand the Honourable 
the Finance Member’s position theoretically, so far as the proposals of the 
Federal Finance Committee or of the Federation are concerned. We came 
to the conclusion that at any time, owing to a protective duty, the Finance 
Member for the time being would be justified in levying, what I might call, 
a countervailing excise duty, and the loss to the revenues which was suffered 
on account of high protection can and must be made good by a countervail¬ 
ing excise duty. I have no quarrel at all with that principle. But I do 
fyave a quapr^i with th^s fact that even that duty was looked upon as a 
future Federal duty, in fact all excise duties were looked upon as the future 
Federal duties and the Honourable the Finance Member has cornered that 
duty also. What is left for the Federation to develop in the future I am 
unable to understand. What are the new taxes? We spent days and 
months and approached different phases of the question through all possible 
committees and with all the help of the India Office, and the Federal Finance 
Committee have devised ways and means for the future Federation and 
have given new sources of revenue and the only sources of revenue that 
Were thought of w T ere some of these excise duties which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has levied now. In spite of levying these duties, he has 
been unable to balance his budget, for I do call this Budget, not a 
balanced Budget, but a deficit Budget. 

Now, I come to the question of Bengal. Let me say at once that not 
only do I not grudge the relief that has been given to Bengal, but I welcome 
that relief to Bengal. If my Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, thinks or 
if the extremism of his advocacy for Bengal should make him suspect all 
the criticisms advanced against this proposal, then, all I can say is that 
he is doing an injustice to himself and less than justice to his Province. 
The point of view of some of us was that if this remission should be given 
to Bengal at any time, it should come as part of the full Federal Financial 
scheme, so that the sort of wrangles that we have heard in this House 
during the last two days, the conflicts between one Province and another 
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and the claims put forward by Bombay on the one hand and by Orissa 
on the other-and by the Punjab on the third, all these might disappear 
when Honourable Members and the country realise that this is part of a 
scheme of Federal Finance, which, as my Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, has 
rightly pointed out, has not been evolved by the Government of I^idia, 
but which has been evolved by some arbitral power, by a third party and 
by an outside authority. That was the burden of our complaint, not that 
Bengal has got an advantage which she does not deserve. 

Let me refer to only one other point which is perhaps outside the scheme 
of the Budget, but I feel I must refer to it as some portions of the speech 
of the Honourable the Finance Member have given me an opportunity of 
referring to it. The Honourable the Finance Member in paragraph 35 of 
his Budget speech says: 

“In the second place, the proposal to hand over at least half the jute export duty 
to Bengal and to other jute producing Provinces is included in the White Paper plan 
and this affords us some basis for our present proposal.” 

Here I must stop and say that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has also suggested that he must satisfy himself and the Government of 
India must satisfy themselves “that the Bengal Government and the 
Bengal Legislature are doing all that is possible to help themselves *I 
ask the Honourable the Finance Member to tell this House, to take this 
House into his confidence and tell us how he has satisfied himself that 
the Bengal Council and the Bengal Government are doing all that they 
can possibly do and see that their resources are fully exploited. This is 
a condition very easily suggested, but I venture very humbly to suggest 
that not even with all his industry and not even with all his desire to go 
into these questions, will the Honourable the Finance Member be able 
to check the expenditure of the Government of Bengal or to examine all 
the reasons why the Government of Bengal, and, particularly, the Bengal 
Legislature, has not exploited all its resources. 

Now, I come to the point that T wish specifically to refer to, though it 
is partly outside the Budget. The Honourable the Finance Member 
says: 

“I must again make it quite clear that the whole of these proposals must be 
regarded as purely of a provisional nature to deal with the immediate situation and as 
in no way creating a permanent arrangement which could be regarded as anticipating 
the final decision of Parliament in this matter.” 

This is not the first occasion that the Honourable the Finance Member 
has guarded himself by saying that he should not be understood as 
anticipating the final decision of Parliament. I would not have taken 
serious notice of it, I would not have referred to it, but for the fact that 
there are some Members of tbe House of Commons who are constantly 
making attacks against their own Consuls in this country, against the 
Governors and Viceroys for whispering a word here or a word there about the 
future coming Constitution. I have seen references in the House of Com¬ 
mons by Members who ought to know better if I may say so by the die¬ 
hard group attacking Governors and Viceroys, because they venture to say 
that in the future Federal Government, India may have this or that right or 
that the Indian people will have this responsibility or that responsibility. 
I do not know what we have come to in this country, when no Governor 
and no Viceroy can make a speech without being taken to task by some 
body or other in the House of Commons, and especially when a Governor 
or a Viceroy or some responsible Finance Member of the Government of 
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India makes this statement on the authority of the declared intentions 
and purpose of His Majesty’s Government themselves and is not making 
those statements of his own accord, I wish to enter a very emphatic 
protest against this attitude on the part of some of the Members of the 
House of Commons. There is one thing in this country which is much 
more important than even financial equilibrium and those who know the 
administration of the country realise that respect for constituted authority 
is one of the gravest problems in all countries in this world today (Hear, 
hear), and now that so many countries are involved in unrest and that the 
constitutions of the various countries are in the melting pot, those who 
are at the helm of affairs must see that they do not utter anything w T hieh 
will in any way throw obstacles in the way of that respect for constituted 
authority being kept up. This is the time when young men, coming out 
of schools and colleges and unable to get a living and unable to make 
both ends meet, are trying to preach against all constituted authority as 
being an evil in itself. This is the time in this country when young 
ladies in their gilded salons talk of socialism and communism. Is this 
the time when the die-hard section of the British Parliament should do 
everything in their power, day in and day out, by questions and by 
motions to put all obstacles that they can place—even though their anxiety 
to whittle down the White Paper or even to deny a constitution for India 
may be taken for granted,—is this the time that they should ridicule 
their Consuls and pro-Consuls who are sent out by the British Govern¬ 
ment to this country,—is this the time to make their position intolerable 
and to low T er them in the esteem in which they are held by the people 
of this country? For, let me say quite clearly that if these attempts go 
on unchecked, if these sorts of attacks are indulged in more and more, 
it is not I, it is not the agitator, it is not the man who practises civil dis¬ 
obedience who will bring your Government into contempt, it is not the 
newspaper man that will bring your Government into contempt, but it 
is the respectable and responsible Members of the British Parliament, men 
in high position in the conservative ranks of Great Britain, it is thev that 
will bring th# Government of India into contempt; it is they, more than 
anybody else, who should be proceeded against under the various sections 
of the Acts that have been passed by this Legislature. (Applause.) I 
deem it my dutv to say this, because during the last few days particularly 
l have been seeing attacks against these great administrators who have 
been sent to this country. My voice may not carry far, but I hope, in 
some way or other, the Government of India will make the views of this 
House felt on this matter and they will communicate to His Majesty’s 
Government that those who are attacking the Governors and Viceroys' in 
this country in this maimer are doing no good to this country, certainly no 
good to themselves, and the sooner they stop these attacks, the better 
Let it be remembered that those gentlemen who are attacked follow a dual 
policy with the permission and the authority of the Government in 
England. If the Officers here are to follow a dual policy, it means, on 
the one hand they should put down all revolutionary movements, and’, on 
the other, they should encourage all ideas of reform. Now that*one 
policy has succeeded, the country thinks that the people are taking 
advantage of it and those people, who are now giving room for that 
suspicion, are the people who will justify the name “Perfidious Albion” 
which has resounded in history, decade after decade and in country after 
country. (Interruption.') It is difficult to follow the intricacies of the 
mind of my Honourable friend, electrical as it is on so many occasions. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chctty) The 
Honourable Member’s time is up. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Well, Sir, 1 will conclude by 
saying that while I do not have serious objections to some of the proposals 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, I must sav that this Budget is 
not a balanced Budget, and that I feel grave apprehensions as to its 
repercussions on the future Budgets, particularly when and if the Federa¬ 
tion ever comes into existence. 

Mr. A. H. Q-huznavi: Sir, let me pay my humble tribute to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Sir George Schuster, for his achievements which are bv 
no means inconsiderable. His term of office has been a period of stress 
and strain, and he has shown conspicuous ability in grappling with the 
complex financial problems and steering India’s finances safely through 
rocks and shoals. I am sure, Sir, his name will go down in history. 

Sir, we the Members from Bengal are grateful to him, for he is the 
first Finance Member of the Government of India to recognise Bengal's 
legitimate claim to the jute duty. Tt is very gratifying that Bengal has 
at last received some tangible recognition of her just dues. Sir, all this 
morning we have been hearing many fighting speeches. 

| At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Ohaudhury).] 

The successor of the Baronet of Bombay made a very groat noise this 
morning about Bengal getting back her jute duty from the excise duty 
which the Honourable the Finance Member is imposing on matches* He 
has forgotten that Bengal has never come here with a beggar's bowl, nor 
does she want any grant or any subvention. Bengal claims that her 
•jute duty is hers and that the Government of India have been usurping 
her revenue and her money. Sir, what is the history of this jute tax? 
In 1916, this was imposed purely as a 1 war measure. The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment protested, but they were told that this duty would be withdrawn 
after the war was over. But it gave such a huge sum to the Central 
Government that up to now not a single Finance Member wanted to give 
up what was due to Bengal. What is the position? Ever since that 
duty was imposed in 1916, no less than 60 crores of rupees have* come to 
the Government of India. Ifye wjiolp of that amoqpj? was due to Bengal 
and not to the Government of India to feed the#e inefficient orphan^ of 
Bombay. - (Laughter.) Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowa&ji Jehangir, 
.said sarcastically this morning that this was a Bengal Budget. It was 
a cheap sarcasm. But the trouble of -the Government of India com¬ 
menced with the removal of the Capital from Bengal to this Imperial 
City. WJ\en Lord TSardiftge -wgg leaving the Calcutta Government Hou$e 
'fdr'the. last .time, the great building was struck -with lightning. Bad 
omen started, and what was the result after that? We were having 
hepe in this Imperial City, year in and year out, ominous Bombay Bud¬ 
gets. ..Even tJfcds T y. ear it is a Bombay Budget. Look at the tariff that 
they have raised,—50. per- cent, to subsidise the inefficient orphans of 
Bombay'at the cost of the consumers who want a loin cloth. The whole 
of India must pay more to Bombay, because. $iey are the spoilt child¬ 
ren of the Government of India. 
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My Honourable Mend, Mr. Mudaliar, just now remarked: “Why do 
you want to give this now to Bengali' Let there be a Federal Govern¬ 
ment and an adjustment will then be made according to the Federal Com¬ 
mittee’s report. Then Bengal may make that claim. Why are you giving 
it to Bengal now? By doing that, by imposing an excise duty on 
matches, I see something very terrible and that is that the Federation is 
at a distance and not nearer,” It is not the Federal Government* it is 
the Government of India who have realised now the justice of Bengal’s 
claim. They were convinced, by the way we pressed the British Gov¬ 
ernment, of our legitimate claim, and it is this that induced them to give 
this duty back to us, at least a portion, if not the whole which they could 
not afford to give. Sir, it is not an adjustment of the Meston Award; 
it is not that they are giving us relief so far as the Meston Committee’s 
award goes. It is purely a war measure which they introduced, and 
they kept on taking away the money from us. Up to now they never 
thought of giving us this money in spite of our asking them year in and 
year out. It is the first time, they have realised that we have established 
our claim and have given it back to us. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, said: “You don’t know 
anything at all. Didn’t we make our claim ? We also made our claim 
in London. Why do you show your ignorance here?” But he himself 
■was showing his colossal ignorance, and it is this. What was mentioned 
there ? It was the allocation of income-tax to Bombay and Bengal. What 
I said was that, so far as the jute tax of Bengal was concerned,. from 
the very beginning of the First Round Table Conference the Bengal dele¬ 
gates protested by putting in memorandum after memorandum and argu¬ 
ing day in and day out till in the Third Round Table Conference they 
found that the Government had accepted the position; and this is the 
unanimous report of the Federal Committee on that subject and of which 
my Honourable friend was also a member: 

cme 4f Bengal vfe SredOgnise that the difficulties arising from the present 
distribution of resources are exceptional, and we suggest that they might perhaps be 
met by according to the Province some share in the revenue from jute . . The 
delegates from Bengal, however, view this suggestion with strong disfavour.” 


That is, they wanted to impose an excise duty and withdraw the ex¬ 
port duty on hessian and unfinished goods, which we opposed. We said 
we wanted the whole of the export duty: 

“They consider that the deficit position of Bengal should properly be remedied out 
of the export duty on jute which is practically a monopoly of the Province. 

Tn their view, the whole proceeds of that duty should be allotted to the Province, 
though, for the period of a number of years defined above, half the proceeds might 
be given to the Federal Government.” 


There is the Government proposal in the White Paper cn page 78 
(clause 137): 

“The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to provinces and States in 
accordance with such scheme of distribution as it may determine the whole or any 
p^pt of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the sources specified in the 
margin salt, federal excise and export duties.) In the case, however, of export 

duties on jute or jute products, the assignment to the producing units will be compul¬ 
sory and will amount to at least 50 per cent of the net revenue from the duty.” 
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■ The* Joint Memorandum, which we submitted in November, 1933* 
and which has been accepted by the signatories to it, says: 

“The White Paper proposal is that Bengal should receive half the proceeds of the 
export duty on jute.”—“I did not here elaborate the arguments which I had urged on 
previous occasions that in view of the economic situation in Bengal the entire proceeds 
of the tax should be assigned to the province on grounds of equity . . ” 

An Honourable Member: Who said this? 

Mr. A. H. G-buznavi: I said so, but it was accepted by the signatories 
and it was embodied in the Joint Memorandum. I said: 

“While I have no objection to the retention by the Federal Government of a 
portion of the proceeds for a limited period, the allocation of revenue under this new 
constitution should definitely recognise this as a provincial tax. We want this to be 
recognised as a provincial tax not a federal tax, to be ultimately assigned completely to 
the province concerned.” 

I will not take up more time, because I have not much time left. 
But I will say this, that we are not satisfied with half. The whole 
amount of the jute duty belongs to us. The Government of India have 
got no money. Therefore, they want to put an excise duty on matches, 
and on this and that. We have no concern with that. We want our 
money and they cannot balance their Budget unless they put an excise 
duty on matches. This excise duty on matches has been recommended 
by Sir Walter Layton as I can show from that book. Therefore, it is 
not that we came here with a beggar’s bowl, and 1 the Punjab and Bom¬ 
bay very kindly said "All right; we will give you alms; you take half 
this duty”. It is our money; and as a matter of right; we demand thni 
the money should be returned to us. You have been robbing us all 
these years. 

1 said just now that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member’s 
name will go down in history, and I will give my reasons for saying so. 
He is the first Finance^ Member who has reduced interest on our public 
debts—a great achievement. If I may say so, he is the first Finance 
Member who has reduced the military expenditure, for which this As¬ 
sembly and all India will be very grateful to him; the reduction is not 
very small; it is to the tune of 11 crores of rupees. Then, he is the 
first Finance Member who has introduced the policy of raising a high 
tariff wall against the importation of sugar, which has established the 
Indian sugar industry on a firm footing; and it is hoped India will be in 
a position to supply her requirements of white sugar in full by 1935. 

But there is one regret in our minds; and that is that, in spite of our 
endeavours, we have not been able to make him put an embargo on gold. 
It is during his term of office that India has been denuded of her gold 
and no amount of our appeal touched his heart so as to put a stop to 
.this denudation; of course he may have his own views in that matter 
which do not fall in with our views. 

With very great interest we have read his economic plans* and from 
those few pages of his speech where he deals with economic proposals— 
page# 36 to 46—we find that so far the Government had no settled 
policy of conductive economic planning. Their object has principally 
been* to balance the Budget, subordinating at times the economic inter¬ 
ests of India to those of England. The War caught the Government of 
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India napping. The advent of economic depression found the Govern¬ 
ment of India unprepared to meet it with a definite, and comprehensive 
economic policy. It is, however, never too late to profit by ex¬ 
perience. It is gratifying to find that under the lead of the 
Finance Member changes in Government organisation have already been 
introduced with a view to facilitating this* In addition, Government are 
calling a Conference and are also having an expert to study thei export 
market. The policy to be followed should be the development of a 
larger market for the, benefit of the Indian agriculture and industries in 

the first instance, and, then, to the extent that India will be unable to 

feed that market, the benefit is to go by arrangement of a quota system 

in favour of England and other parts of the British Commonwealth. But, 

Sir, as regards raising the standard of living in India, we are not pre¬ 
pared to accept the British Trade Union policy. . . - 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: What are you prepared to accept? 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi: .... whose exorbitant claims on behalf of the 
British labour have raised the cost of production in England to such an 
extent as to make British products unsaleable in the world market. 1 
sincerely hope, Sir, that the Honourable the Finance Member will he 
able, before his retirement, to do something substantial for the people of 
India who are on the verge of starvation in a country for which nature 
has done so much and man so little- I sincerely wish my Honourable 
friend good health and a contented life. All the rest will follow for an 
intelligent and active man. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal (Jullundur Division: Non-Muhammadan): 
Sir, we have been listening these two days to various speeches on inter¬ 
provincial matters, and some of our friends called this Budget as a Bengal 
Budget, others described it as a Bombay Budget, and rivalry between 
Bombay and Bengal has been so fierce as to who could shout the lofidest. 
I am, Sir, in no mood to take part in this internecine and somewhat 
acrimonious controversy. All that I wish to say 'is that this Budget is 
neither a Bengal Budget nor a Bombay Budget; but it is a distress Budget, 
the like of which we had not seen for several years. If you were to look 
somewhat closely into this Budget, you will find that the Honourable the 
Finance Member has the disheartening spectacle of finding that those taxes, 
which he prophesied would bring in revenue, are all on the point of showing 
a deficit. This was made clear when he referred to the yield of the customs 
revenue which was down by over four crores, to the yield from income-tax 
which was still down, to the yield from other sources of revenue which 
were showing losses, and the problem before him was how to balance this 
Budget. Sir, balancing a Budget has somehow become a juggler’s trick. 
It may sometimes conceal the real difficulties. The Budget has in a way 
been balanced, if I may say so, by accidents, windfalls and by plans. 

Now, Sir, one might as well examine some of these windfalls and acci¬ 
dents and then come to the plans. It is very lucky indeed that in a time 
of exceptional difficulty, through which we are supposed to have passed, 
these windfalls have come. One of these windfalls was the award of the 
Capitation Tribunal. They gave us a very welcome sum of one crore and 
seventy-eight lakhs, but, as has been pointed out, this is not the last word 
on the subject. Our demand was more, we expected a good deal more, 
but the award that has been given to us has not come up to our expecta¬ 
tions. But the subject of this award takes one to the subject of the Army, 
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and there one finds that although the figures have come down to 44 crores 
m a time of exceptional difficulty like this, one cannot help feeling that 
there are forces which even the Finance Member cannot control, which 
almost tie him down to fixed programmes, with the result that he cannot 
embark on a bold policy of reduction or retrenchment. 

This morning I was pained, as my friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar r 
4 was pained, to read a remark in an English paper, a Conser¬ 

vative Member writing to the Morning Post that, whereas 
England is making a present of a crore and 78 lakhs under the award of the 
Capitation Tribunal, the Government of India, most ungrateful of all Govern¬ 
ments, were retrenching 500 military officers. Sir, a member of the English 
public who would read this remark would think that this Government are 
very ungrateful and this Government are most undeserving of any award. 
But, Sir, the response came from a very unexpected quarter, from the 
Statesman itself. The two things have nothing in common, one has nothing 
to do with the other, because the point is, as has been pointed out already, 
these 500 men had to go, because ordinarily they would have gone at the 
end of the War, but the India Office gave them these longer Commissions. 
Well, the time must come when they must go, and so when their time came, 
they were sent away as a measure of retrenchment, it was a measure re¬ 
commended by the Commander-in-Chief. Whatever it may be, 1 merely 
wanted to point out that, as my learned friend, the Leader of the Inde¬ 
pendent Party, said, there are times when things cannot be done by the 
Finance Member, much as he would like to do them, but he is held respon¬ 
sible and sometimes castigated in quarters least expected, not for v hat he 
has not done, but for what he has done. 

Now, Sir, this accident of the award of the Capitation Tribunal is not a 
matter which will give satisfaction to all parts of the House or to the 
country, but, having gone to an arbitration award, we have taken it. But 
what I want to know in that connection is, what is the attitude of our 
Government, what claim did they put forward ? Did they act as a national: 
Government in putting forward the claim of India before an arbiter ? On 
that point light has not been thrown. Anyway, Sir, coming to the subject 
of the Army, one might almost say that there has been neither retrench¬ 
ment commensurate with the necessities of the situation, nor has there 
been any drastic policy pursued, but still that is the kind of language used 
by people. That is one of the accidents of that windfall. 

I will now refer to the otter accident which was mentioned by my 
friend, Mr. Joshi, T mean the repayment of the loan of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment or, 1 might say, that biggest of all accidents, the export of gold. 
Now, Sir, this Budget has been discussed from various points of view from 
dl parts of the House, but much attention has not been focussed on the 
question of the export of gold. The Honourable Member opposite is happy 
that India is sending out gold much to the relief of England, and England 
is giving out silver from some concealed reserves to the relief of European 
countries and particularly to the relief of England. The point which some 
of us would like to put forward in this connection is, if gold is leaving this 
country, then the leaving of gold is supposed to be a financial proposition. 
Why are all the other countries sticking to gold 4 ? One is reminded here 
of the French farmer who said "I have got one Louis and my wife has 
got leather, and between us we are not going to leave both the things’\ 
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What is the advantage in other countries sticking to gold? Time has 
shown that this economic fallacy has come to stay. If all countries are 
sticking to gold, why is the “Finance Member of the Government of India 
not prepared to look into the question ? I ask, Sir, is it not time that the 
Honourable Member put a tax on the export of gold? If this gold export 
is good for this country, then it should be good for everybody. America 
is sitting tight on gold, France would not look at the question of export 
of gold, other countries don’t want to part with their gold. If that is the 
case in all countries, why one almost ask in despair, why is it that our 
Finance Member is anxious to export all our gold, why is it that he is not 
prepared to put an export tax on gold? That would have balanced the 
Budget, that drastic step would have immediately balanced the Budget. 
Why has he not done so, one might almost ask in despair? The answer 
is, that outside interest does not allow him to take that step. If he had 
put an export duty on gold, then there would have been absolutely no 
necessity to put a tax on articles generally consumed by the poor like sugar 
and matches. How, Sir, the Finance Member is not a stranger to this 
taxation on gold and silver. The import of silver into this country was 
taxed at a time when we were told that the Government of India had 
enough silver. We want a protective barrier; I am not much alarmed by 
that small tax on silver. If the tax is lowered, more silver might come in, 
but what is the use of any silver coming in when you are selling away 
your gold ? There is no money to buy the silver. 

Apart from these matters, one is driven to the question, what is the 
financial situation of the people of this country which the Finance Member 
had in view before be started these taxation proposals. If one were to look 
at it from the point of view of agriculture, the staple industry of this 
country, by which most of us live, one finds that the index of prices has 
gone down steadily, so that we find, except in the case of tea, the price 
index is practically half of what it was in 1914. With your indulgence, 
iet me refer for a minute to it to illustrate the condition of misery of the 
people of this country. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetkv) 
resumed the Chair.] 

At page 6 of this review of certain main items of foreign trade during 
the calendar year 1988, you will notice, rice with an index figure of 100 in 
July, 1914, in September, 1929, had 124. It naturally goes down till we 
find it is 74 in December, 1983, which is practically half of what it was 
in 1929. With regard to wheat, the decline is still greater,—135 in Septem¬ 
ber, 1929, and 73 in December, 1933. As regards the rest, take jute raw, 
it was 90 in September, 1929 and 8S in December, J933. Cotton raw, 146 
in September, 1929, and 68 in December, 1983. Hides and skins, 109 and 
62; similarly with regard to other items. The only exception is tea, it was 
129 in September, 1929, and 130 in December, 193*3. If the index of prices 
has gore down so low and the commodity prices have fallen so low, one 
would like to know how it is that a country that lives mostly on agriculture* 
and the income of whose people has gone down so low,—how are you going 
to raise revenue to balance your Budget. Where is the advantage in 
balancing your Budget when misery and depression are practically ruining 
the life of the people? From that point of view, you might almost se@v 
looking at one of these articles of trade—not that I wish to refer to this 
article of trade to stress the claim of my Province, but I look at it as one 
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of the principal articles of export—wheat—at page 34 of this memorandum 
we find: 

“The exports of wheat fiom British India during 1933 showed a further reduction 
and amounted to 2,000 tons only, as compared with 2,800 tons in 1902 and 194,000 tons 
in 1930, Imports of foreign wheat during the year amounted to 52,000 tons.” 

T put it as a practical proposition for consideration that export of wheat 
to the tune of 2,000 tons practically means a cessation of export of this 
commodity. The House can imagine that the situation of the agriculturist, 
whose staple industry is agriculture and who grows wheat and labours for 
half the agricultural year, should be so pitiable that it is fit and proper 
that you should either find a market for his product or raise the price, level 
of the agricultural produce. So far as that subject is concerned, we find 
no consolation. In the tables that have been supplied to us, we find from 
the calculation that is made of the income, something like Rs. 30 lakhs 
is the value of the produce that has gone down in the Province of the 
Punjab. I wish to put it that, so far as the value of those crops and other 
things that we grow is concerned, there has been a huge fall. We have not 
discovered, except in very small cases under the Ottawa or other Agreement 
or other fortuitous circumstances, like linseed, tea, etc., any very great 
recovery, so to say, for the sale of our agricultural products, nor have we 
discovered any new market. If that is so, the great bulk of our people 
are still suffering from chronic poverty.- 

So far as the planned campaign of recovery is concerned, we find that 
two or three industries have been chosen for taxation by way of excise 
duty. A system of countervailing excise duties is obnoxious to my 
Honourable friend, Mr. B. Das, as he fears that this is anticipating 
Federation. It is obnoxious to my Plonourable friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, as it is postponement of Federation. But my - 
objection to such a system is when agriculture is a bad way, in a time of 
depression here are two industries, so to say, which are looking up, and 
they will be hit hard, and we cannot be looking on this imposition with a 
philosophical air. The position with regard to ihe sugar industry is this. 
In 1932, you granted them protection of a fairly assured type up to the 
year 1938* and, in a way, up to 1942. You raised a huge tariff wall, and 
the response from this country was instantaneous; it was a remarkable 
response. No other industry has grown up in such a short time, a matter 
on which the Finance Member and his colleagues may well congratulate 
themselves, that by a stroke of the pen they were able to bring an indus¬ 
try into being at a time of supreme depression. It is fortunate that the 
importation of machinery gave us a very welcome return into the coffers 
of the State, although * a tax on machinery was so obnoxious to this 
House, and all the money that was speiat on the importation of sugar was 
distributed in this country. I do not agree with those people who say 
that the agriculturist has not been benefited by it. This sugar industry 
is not in any way antagonistic to the industry of ’ agriculture. I feel that 
the two are bound up together. A number of factories are closing down, 
because they cannot *get enough sugar cane, but if you are running against 
an economic loss, you would fail in your endeavour. When the demand 
for sugar cane fe so * great, the agriculturist is getting good value for his 
crop at a time When he needs money very sorely. If you are going to 
take away Rs. 1,47 lakhs from these sugar factories, T understand there 
are not more than 50 factories .... 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member must now conclude. 

Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: If the incidence of tax is raised from one 
lakh to two lakhs for each factory, not merely would it eat up the profits, 
but it would eat up the capital also. | 

Now, Sir, with regard to the match making industry, it is very -well 
known that a foreign capitalist has come here and captured this industry 
which has grown up in this country owing to some tariff that we have 
been able to inqjose. When this match industry is growing up within the 
tariff wall of our country, the imposition of a tax of the magnitude that we 
have imposed appears to be almost staggering. Matches used to sell for 
half a pice; two for a pice used to be the rate. With the tax, the price of 
each will be not less than two pice. That is staggering. That is the way 
in which the proposals in the Budget eat into some of our nascent indus¬ 
tries. Of course one must realise that the times are exceptional and one 
cannot withhold one's meed of praise from the Honourable the Finance 
Member who has had to frame his proposals in a period of exceptional 
difficulty, and one cannot part from the subject without regret that Sir 
George Schuster, who was here at this time of exceptional difficulty and 
put on these various taxes, did not remain long enough to see how these 
taxes worked. We can only wish him a happy time and hope that he 
will be able to look back with some satisfaction that we have turned the 
corner in our financial affairs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, at the outset I would like to 
express my gratitude to all those Members who have made very kind and 
very appreciative personal remarks about myself. Sir, I hope there 
will be other occasions where we will be able to dwell more on 
these purely personal aspects, and, therefore, I say no more upon that 
now, but I should not like to allow that matter to pass without some men¬ 
tion, because I do wish Honourable Members to realise how very gratefully 
I appreciate what they have said. 

Now, Sir, this Budget has been described as a Bengal Budget. I 
would prefer myself to describe it as a realistic Budget, and, I think, as a 
result of its realistic features we have had on the whole a very realistic 
discussion, perhaps more than usually realistic. And, if, as part of that 
realism, there has been some difference of opinion between Honourable 
Members from different parts of India, I do hope that there is no Honour¬ 
able Member who thinks that we have deliberately put forward proposals 
of that kind in the hope of arousincr internal dissension among the Indian 
Members of this House. We had to face realities, and there is no way of 
facing those realities except by putting forward proposals something on the 
lines that I have done. Now, Sir, much has been touched upon in these 
debates, and, as usual, I shall be unable to deal with all the points. I 
must, therefore, select some of the more important issues for very brief 
discussion. In the first plac$, I should like to express my appreciation to 
those Honourable Members who either in their speeches today or in 
communications to the Press, have answered some of the very unfair criti¬ 
cisms of our proposals for help to the stricken areas of Bihar. I am sure 
that those Honourable Members will appreciate that, when we have done 
our utmost to deal urgently with an urgent crisis, and generously with 
difficulties which require generous treatment, but at the same time to take 
account of the fa<ct that we are dealing not with our own money, but with 
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public money,. that, when we have taken all those steps, then to have our 
proposals criticised by those who can command public attention in the 
Press as “pitiful”, I do think that Honourable Members will appreciate 
that that sort of attitude is not the way to encourage generous action either 
on the part of the Government or on the part of any section of the public 
of India. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Champaran: Non Muham¬ 
madan): We are grateful to the Government of India 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I am particularly glad that some 
of the Honourable Members, who are most interested in these proposals, 
have gone out of their way to give the public a better understanding of 
them and to express their own appreciation. Therefore, I need say no- 
more on that subject again. 

Then, Sir, if I go back to the beginning of this debate, the first speech 
came from my Honourable friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, who, 1 am very glad 
to see, has been able at this last moment to return and to listen to this 
debate. Sir, my Honourable friend was, if I may say so, in extremely 
good form. In spite of the fact that he was speaking against his doctor's 
orders, that well known resonant voice, those stinging terms and that 
rolling eye made me for the first few moments quail and almost shrink 
for protection along the bench behind the ample form of my Honourable 
colleague, the Member for Industries and Labour. (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
May I remind my Honourable collegaue of an American saying “There is a 
destiny that ends our shapes”? (Laughter.) 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: But, Sir, as my Honourable friend 
proceeded with his argument, I felt that perhaps my iears weie unfounded. 
I found him gradually getting himself into *i position which seemed to me 
to to extraordinarily easy x>o attack. My Honourable friend said that 
we wore taxing production, that we were taxing food and that we were 
treat/ng the cultivators unfairly. Now, Sir, our whole case for the sugar 
excise is based on our belief that, even after the imposition of this excise, 
it will bo possible for the manufacturers of white sugar to pay a fair price 
for their cane, to make a fair profit for themselves, and to sell their sugar 
at a fair price to the consumer. We take our stand on that belief and it 
is on those propositions that the case must be argued But mv Hon¬ 
ourable friend went further and said that I in mv Budget speech had 
expressed fears of the over-production of sugar and the fear that the rush 
in the establishment of factories might go so far that it might re-act on 
(■his country and particularly on the interests of the cultivators. My 
Honourable' friend said “Why should there be that fear of over prodxic- 
tipn? The whole of the British Empire is open to us for the sale of 
our sugar”. Sir, the whole of the British Empire is certainly open to 
India for the sale of her sugar, but if India wishes to come into that 
market, she will have to sell at competitive world prices, and at present 
she can onlv produce sugar in competition with Java under the protec¬ 
tion of an import duty which, even after our proposals have been intro¬ 
duced, will be considerably over 200 per cent ad valorem. Therefore, 
Indian sugar costs to produce something like three times as much as Java 
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sugar, and, until the cost of production can be reduced, India can hardly 
hope to find an export market. My Honourable friend said: “Well, 
if that is the position, why do you make it worse by increasing 
the cost of production by imposing an excise duty?” But I would 
remind ray Honourable friend that in this case, as in all those where 
we have had an excise duty, we shall be including provisions which 
will of course allow for a rebate of the full excise duty on everything which 
is exported. That, Sir, is the position, and, I think, that is all I need 
say on that matter at the moment. 

Then, the next important point about which a great deal has been 
said is the question of our proposal for Bengal,—and that has been 
approached from two points of view,—the point of view of those 
who think that we should not propose any special assistance to a 
particular Province, and, again, the point of view of those who see 
in our proposals some anticipation of n scheme of Federal finance and, 
in the words of my Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami 
Mudaliar, the 4 'queering of the pitch for the future Federal Government”. 
Now, there are certain misconceptions which I must clear up. I noticed 
in the papers this morning that a Minister of the Bombay Government, I 
think it was, had rather wittily said. “God helps those who help them¬ 
selves, but the Government of India helps those who don’t.” (Laughter.) 
Well, Sir, if that were the condition of this world, we should all get along 
very well, because there will be somebodv to help everybody. (Laughter.) 
Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, in his very delightful speech, 
issued a warning to all Provinces. Ho said: “From now onwards, let 
all Provinces take a warning and let them not follow the sound example 
of the Presidency of Bombay. That Presidency has learnt by bitter 
experience that a Government which puts its own house in order will get 
no help from the Government of India”. Now, Sir, both those statements, 
humorous as they are, are based on complete misconceptions. If we thought 
that our proposal was to be interpreted as one which implied our coming 
to the assistance of a Government which had not taken all possible steps 
to help itself, then I freely admit that it would he an exceedingly dangerous 
proposal. But the position is this, and I want the House to be very 
clear about this, because this is the : -'Sue which is before the House. We, 
as the Government of India, having given a very careful consideration to 
the position, had come to the conclusion that the position of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal was such that it could not be expected, by its own efforts, 
to be able to restore financial equilibrium. That is the whole basis of our 
proposal; and we feel that, in their position, the Government of Bengal 
is in a special position, and that "here is no Province in India today which 
is in a comparable position. (Hear, hear) Now, that being our conclu¬ 
sion, the position was this. The Government of Bengal was incurring 
deficits at the rate of almost two eiores a year They were piling up a 
debt which, as I said in my Budget speech, would soon have reached 
unmanageable figures. Our position as tbe banker of that Government 
must have been this. We ought to have said to them, either: “We 
cannot go on advancing you money to meet your deficits, you must put your 
house in order”, or “We must recognize the fact that you yourself axe 
upaable to put your house in order, and, therefore, we must try and devise 
some means to help you”. We hh that in any case the position, as it 
was, could not he allowed to continue: and as we had been convinced that 
'they were unable to restore their own position in present conditions, we 
felt that the time had come when w6 must put forward some proposal 
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which would enable us to bring it within the bounds of possibility that they 
could help themselves to fill up the remainder of the gap. And that is 
the scheme which we have proposed. It is not, therefore, a question of 
our having said: “Here is a chance of getting a little extra revenue this 
year. We will chuck out a matter of 1,89 lakhs to various Provinces. Next 
year if we can get a little more, we will toss again and chuck out another 
50 lakhs or 60 lakhs to somebody else.” That is not the position. We feel 
that this is all that Government in present conditions can do, and no Pro¬ 
vince should entertain the hope that there are other schemes up our sleeves 
which will enable us to answer to an appeal ad 'niiscricorclicun and come 
forward with further help in the future. Then, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Ramaswami Mudaliar, speaking with great emphasis, accused me in these 
proposals of having “queered the pitch” for a future Federal Government. 
Now, I find it entirely impossible to follow my Honourable friend's mind in 
this matter. If there is anything which is going to queer the pitch of the 
future Federal Government, it is going to be financial difficulties, and nothing 
that I do this year is going to affect the future development of India in the 
sense that it might increase uhe difficulties cf Ihe Federal Government- If 
we in the present Government of India and under the present Constitution 
raise a particular tax this year which has been looked forward to as one of 
the sources of revenue for a future Federal Government, that does not mean 
that that tax is taken away from the power of the Federal Government of 
the future. On the contrary, the fact that we, by our advance action, will 
have prepared the way and got through the initial period of difficulty in¬ 
volved in trying out these taxes,—that we shall have introduced this parti¬ 
cular form of taxation as a well-understood piece of machinery in the public 
finance of the country by the time (hat the Federal Government comes into 
existence, is surely a great advantage to the Federal Government. It is 
quite true that, by introducing this proposal now, I shall have robbed the 
Federal Finance Minister of the future of the kudos of being the first to 
introduce a match excise duty or a sugar excise duty. But, I do not. think 
that my successor in that position in ihe futuio will be likely to look back 
with great disfavour on me ftw having relieved him of a very unpopular duty. 
Surely, it is much better for us 1o strengthen the position now: and if the 
position is this, that if wo do not take this action now, the Government- 
of Bengal must go on piling up deficits at the rate of something like two 
crores a year, and that two or three years hence, when the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is started, there will be that great accumulated deficit to deal with, 
surely that is the sort of thing which is going tc queer the pitch of the 
Federal Government, and on the other hand, the sooner we got these 
measures going, and get the revenue going, in onler to avoid those deficits 
growing, the better, and that surely must he belter for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment of Ihe future. Therefore, I find it quite impossible to follow my 
Honourable friend's mind in this matter 

Now, Sir, we have had these comparisons between one Province and 
another, and a great deal has been said ou behalf of Bombn T would 
like—and I nn^vorv glad of the opporfcunit\ —I would lilu to lake line 
opportunit\ of expiessing my own vorv gieat urlmu ition lor the wav \n 
which the Government of Bombay have m recent \cirs i uddod their 
financial difficulties and particularly for the wu\ in vhuh ihe late 
Governor. Sir Frederick Svkes, has tackled that problem Bombay has 
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set an example to other Provinces. They had extreme difficulties; their 
critics may say that their standard of expenditure was too high and that 
their difficulties were largely of their own creation; nevertheless the diffi¬ 
culties were there, they have resolutely faced those difficulties and they 
have been able to produce a balanced Budget this year. That, Sir, does 
credit to all concerned. Again, I should like to say that if our proposals 
were likely to have the result of weakening the efforts of other Provincial 
Governments in that direction, then that would be very unfortunate 
indeed. Now, Sir, arising out of that question of the position of the 
Government of Bombay, there has been a point raised, particularly by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, of the danger which exists now to the 
financial and economic position of Bombay owing to the competition 
from the ports of the Kathiawar States. That, we recognise, is a very 
serious matter, and my Honourable - friend has made some very serious 
charges. He made them very deliberately and I have little doubt that 
he is quite satisfied in his own mind as to his power to substantiate 
them. (Mr. H. P. Mody : “Absolutely ”.) But I must say this—and I 
daresay it will not be unwelcome to my Honourable friend—that the 
charges that have been made cannot be ignored by the Government of 
India and they must be either substantiated or withdrawn. We shall 
have to consider in what way we can proceed further with the matter. 
I will only say at the moment that we are actually going to discuss this 
position with His Excellency the Governor of Bombay during the few 
days that he will be spending in Delhi next week. With that I must 
leave that particular matter. 

Noyv, Sir, another important point on which a good deal has betn said 
is as regards our jjroposab for dealing with the provision for reduction 
and avoidance of debt. I have been asked by several front bench 
speakers some very pertinent questions on that particular proposal. Both 
Sir Leslie Hudson and Sir Cowasji Jehangir have said: “Is it really 
sound? What about its effect on our credit?" And my Honourable* 
friend, Mr- Mudaliar, J think, has gone- so far as to say that, by introduc¬ 
ing this proposal, we are really landing ourselves in a deficit Budget. 
Now, Sir, I dealt with that subject at some length in mv Budget speech, 
and, therefore, I do not wish to take a great deal of the time of the House 
again on the subject. But, on the first question—how will it affect our 
credit,—one can, at any rate, give a fairly good practical answer and that 
is from the effect of my Budget proposals on the quotations for our ster¬ 
ling securities in the London market. The day before I made m\ Budget 
speech our per cent, sterling securities stood at 89£ cum-dividend, that 
is equivalent to about 8W ex-dividend and. according to the prices tele¬ 
graphed this morning, they stand at 91 ex-dividend, that is, they have 
risen by about two points and a half.. Markets for gilt-edged securities 
have been strong, but the rise in the Government of India securities stood 
out among all others, and I think one may fairly put that down to the fact 
that the City of London interpreted our Budget proposals favourablv and 
as a sign of strength. That, I think, is a good practical answer. If one 
wishes to go further into the merits of the case, one must, of course, say 
that in matters of this kind it is a question of judgment. Standards in 
tfeese matters obviously must varv to some extent in different conditions. 
Jff my Honourable friends, who have raised this question, would care to 
study the budgetary practice of the various countries of the world—and 
it is an extremely difficult study, because every country prepares its 
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Budget on a different system,—they would find that there is practically 
no country in the world today which has not in the last three years either 
cut into its Sinking Fund provision or incurred budgetary deficits 
considerably larger than the amount which it set aside every year for the 
Sinking Fund. Therefore, I think, on a comparative basis, we can claim 
that our practice has been sounder than that of any other country of the 
world. In any case, we felt after most careful consideration that we 
were not taking undue risks in cutting down the provision this year to 
three crores of rupees. Honourable Members who have read or listened 
to my Budget speech will recollect that I anticipated one of the questions 
which has been put to me today by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. He said “If 
this is a Divine inspiration for helping yourself out of a financial difficulty, 
why did it not come to you before?'’ I gave the answer to that. I said 
that up till this year we felt that the whole basis on which our revenue 
estimates were prepared was so uncertain and that there were so many 
potential adverse factors inherent in the situation—the potential loss of the 
sugar import duties, for example—that the maintenance of the Sinking 
Fund provision at its full measure was necessary primarily as a margin of 
safety, and I went on to say in my Budget speech that it had so proved. 
In fact, it has proved in the current year that wc did very well tp preserve 
that ^3 a margin of safety in the event of our estimates being falsified. 
We hajve had to draw upon that margin, and that is really what we have 
done .’in reducing the provision to three crores this year instead of the six 
crores and 89 lakhs which was the full budgetary provision. Now, look¬ 
ing to the future, we feel that most of those potential difficulties have 
been faced and that our estimates are on a surer foundation than they 
were J#st year. That being the case, it seems that a smaller provision 
is really adequate for the situation. And I would put it to Honourable 
Members who ask this question that, when considering an issue of this 
kind, the issue really is: What is the best thing for the country? Either 
to reduce this provision for the redemption of debt or to impose an addi¬ 
tional taxation. Now, there are many countries, as I mentioned in the 
opening passages of my Budget speech, which are acting on different 

lines of financial principles, which are taking the view' that any attempt 

to raise even the full amount of your annual expenditure by taxation is 
a deflationary process which impedes the economic recovery of the 
country and that one of the ways in helping a country to recover is 

actually to incur budgetary deficits and adapt what amounts to a process 

of inflation in that way. We fundamentally disagree with those who 
take that view. On the other hand, one cannot push the contrary view 
to extremes, and at a time like the present, when wc feel that our 
budgetary estimates are fairly safe, the idea of imposing additional 
taxation to raise something like four crores in order to put the provision 
for the reduction of debt up from three crores to seven crores is, we feel, 
not in the interests of the country,—in fact, that an attempt to raise that 
money by taxation would in the long run do more harm than good. That, 
Sir, was our view of the position. Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mudaliar, has criticised me for having made this proposal and then having 
deliberately guarded the future Finance Member against any commitment 
under this head, or against any privilege from the fact that we thought 
it adequate this year. That was done very deliberately. We have 
adopted this line, because weighing up the issues, as I have just put 
them, we came to the conclusion that three crores vras a fair provision 
this year, but we are by no means satisfied that in normal conditions 
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■that should be permanently a fair provision. I indicated various pos¬ 
sibilities in my Budget speech but I only did so in order to put before the 
House the general make-up of the issues that are involved. We do not 
wish to commit the Government of India for the future by any permanent 
revision of the existing convention in connection with the present Budget. 
We felt that that was a matter which should be considered in due course 
when we saw how things were going, .and I would remind my Honour¬ 
able friend that if any new proposal is to be made or any new convention 

is to be adopted, that will come before this House to be fully considered 

in this House and to receive the approval of this House. 

Another point that was raised, on which I can perhaps clear up some 

misunderstandings, is as regards war debt provisions. I was asked whether 
we had taken advantage of the fact that His Majesty’s Government had 
reduced the interest on their war loans from five per cent, to $| per cent. 
We have taken advantage of that. His Majesty’s Government have reduced 
the interest which we have to pay on the share of the war loan which is 
outstanding on behalf of India and they have given us a reduction from five 
per cent, to per cent. One Honourable Member asked why we had 
taken no steps to work for the cancellation of our war debt as other countries 
have done. Surely Honourable Members know what the position is. 
His Majesty’s Government have given to India and to all the Dominions 
great concessions, they have said: '‘If we have not got to pay on out debt 
to America, we will not claim interest from you. But if we" have fe pay, 
then you will have to pay your share”. That is our position. We cannot 
negotiate independently in that matter, for we form part of a general 
bargain, we form part of a general partnership. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether the British Government have 
given a token amount to the American Government, and, if so, have they 
provided for the full amount in their Budget as the Honourable Member 
has done in the Indian Budget ? 

The Honourable Sir George' Schuster: The Budget proposals of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are not before the country yet. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: What did he do last year? 

The Honourable Sbj George Schuster: Last year, according to my re¬ 
collection, the British Government made no provision. Mv Honourable 
friend, on the strength of that, criticised us for having nicies \ j>\j vision, 
and I said, we thought that it was sound to do so, because we wanted to 
have a certain reserve margin at our disposition, and that was another of 
the reserves which had to be drawn upon this year. That is the position. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I have no objection to the reserves in which¬ 
ever way the Honourable Member wishes to keep them. On the one hand, 
he taxes, on the other, he keeps reserves, and, on the third, he has handed 
over a certain amount to a Province, however legitimate and fair. I quite 
accept the explanation he has given, but it does seem extraordinary to have 
these reserves. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It was a margin of strength in 
our budgetary position. Actually we are not debiting the Budget for the 
'Current year with war debt interest payment. That is being suspended 
-and the Budget is being relieved of 88 lakhs on that account. Next year, 
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as I explained in the Budget speech, we know that one half-yearly interest 
instalment has been suspended, and, therefore, we are only providing for 
half-year's interest plus a provision for redemption by 1952 by equated 
instalments of the total amount of the suspended payments. That is the 
position. If my Honourable friend would like to talk to me privately about 
it, I think I can give him full explanation why particularly this year we 
consider it sound that this provision should be made. I think that covers 
all the special points with which I wish to deal. 

A good deal has been said on the question of general economic programme 
and on setting up an Economic Advisory Council. I understand that there 
will be an opportunity to deal with that matter much more fully on one 
oi the cut motions, and, therefore, I propose to say nothing on that subject 
now. Nor do I propose to deal with all those controversies between rice 
and wheat that we have heard in the earlier debate. I notice that one 
Honourable Member from the Punjab is absent, but he gave us a most 
entertaining speech in which he dwelt on the two slogans 44 eat more wheat", 
and, as far as I understood him, he said "rice means vice". Those no¬ 
doubt would be popular slogans in the Punjab, but they can hardly be 
accepted generally by this House. I think that is all that 1 need say at 
the present stage, and we shall have ample opportunities of dealing in the 
various stages of these discussions in the future with most of the issues 
that have been raised. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal. Landholders): What about gold? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I think we can answer all these 
questions in the later stages of this debate. It only remains for me to 
thank the House for the generally favourable reception which they have 
given to my Budget proposals, for the manner in which they have recognised 
the inherent difficulties of the situation, and for the support which, I think, 
ihey continue to give to this Government in maintaining principles of 
sound finance. (Applause.) I 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetiy): The House 
would enter on the next stage of the Budget on Tuesday, the 6th March. 
The House is not sitting on Monday, and that is perhaps a very popular 
arrangement with the Honourable Members. The Chair has been told that 
the various Non-Official Parties have come to an agrecinent among them¬ 
selves with regard to the order in which the Demands and the cut motions 
should be discussed. The Independent Party would like to initiate a dis¬ 
cussion on Retrenchment in Defence Expenditure and Military Policy. 
The Democratic Party,—on Federal Finance, the Nationalist Party,—on 
the Re-organisation of the Public Services with special reference to the 
White Paper Proposals, the Centre Party,—on the Necessity to expedite the 
Constitutional Reforms, and the European Group,—on Planned Economy. 
What the Chair propo* * to do is this. On Tuesday, the 6tli March, after 
question time, the available time for the day would be equally divided 
between the Independent Party and the Democratic Party, the Independent 
Party will start the day. Wednesday will similarly be equally divided 
between the Nationalist Party and the Centre Party. 

The Chair has been told that it is the general desire of the Non-Official 
Members that more time should be given, if possible, to the motion of the 
European Group regarding Planned Economy, The Chair, therefore, pro- 
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poses to allow the whole of Thursday for the discussion on that subject. 
If unattached Members come to any agreement among themselves, the 
forenoon of Triday, the 9fch instant, would be available for their motions, 
and, thereafter, the motions will be taken in the order in which they 
appear on the Order Paper. 

In this connection, the Chair would like to make one other observation. 
Non-Official Members have frequently made a complaint that during the 
discussion on the Budget demands, the debate becomes often unreal and 
very often prolonged by reason of the fact that Government Members do 
not intervene at an earlier stage. The Chair is inclined to agree with this 
complaint of the Non-Official Members, and, while, as the Chair said the 
other day, it must be left to the discretion of the Member in charge of a 
subject on the Government Benches as to the time which he should choose 
for intervening in this debate, the Chair would advise Government Benches 
to so arrange the discussion that, during the next week, one of the Govern¬ 
ment Members should intervene at an early part of the debate. (Hear, 
hear.) The Chair is making this suggestion, so that, if Government are 
so advised, they can make the necessary readjustment amongst their 
nominated official element before the discussion begins. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Tuesday, the 
6th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Tuesday , 6th March , 1954. 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
"Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
■Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Proposals regarding Tablet Arr4Ngements between Tndia and 

Burma. 

341. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if they are aware of any proposal with regard to tariff arrangements 
between India and Burma in the event of Burma’s separation? 

(b) Is there any truth in the report that agreements for ten years 
or so will be entered into, by virtue of which India will not be able to 
impose any tariffs on imports from ^r exports to Burma? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) The question of tariff arrange¬ 
ment between India and Burma in the event of the separation of Burma 
is under consideration. 

(6) The answer is in the negative. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government give an opportunity for 
a discussion of this question on the floor of this House? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think it will he possible to give 
#n assurance that the views of this House will be ascertained before any 
'final decision is taken. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask whether a Member of Government 
has the right to allude to the separation of Burma since it is before the 
House of Commons? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It was a hypothetical allusion. I 
said, “in the event of the separation of Burma.” 

Ex-Soldier Clerks m the Army Headquarters, 

342. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: With reference to the answer given on the 
30th January, 1984, to my starred question No. 53, wherein it had been 
stated that, out of 600 clerks employed in the whole of the Army Head¬ 
quarters, 100 were soldier and 50 lady clerks, will Government be pleased 
now to state the number of ex-soldier clerks at the Army Headquarters, 
i.e., those clerks that had first entered service at the Army Headquarters as 
soliikr clerks and were subsequently civilianized and are now drawing 
civilian rates of pay ? 

( 1691 ) A 
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Mr, Gk R. P. Tottenham: There are 93 ex-soldier clerks now serving, 
in the regular ministerial establishment of the Army Headquarters. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why are soldiers necessary to be employed, 
as clerks in the Army Headquarters? 

Mr. Gk R. P. Tottenham: Because some military knowledge is required’ 
in connection with the work. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Is it not possible for other people, besides actual 
soldiers, to acquire that knowledge? * 

Mr. Gk R. P. Tottenham: Not entirely. A certain amount of practical 
military knowledge is required. The 93 clerks represent a small proportion 
of the total number of clerks employed. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: What is that kind of military knowledge which 
is required of a clerk? 


Mr. Gk R. P, Tottenham: I do not think I can enlighten the Honour¬ 
able Member if he does not understand it himself. Some military know¬ 
ledge is required for military work. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Are lady olerks recruited from the standpoint of 
possessing military knowledge? 

Mr: Gk R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir. Lady clerks are recruited for their 
knowledge of stenography and typewriting. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I know whether the military knowledge that 
is required of these clerks is not given in the U. T. C. ? 

Mr. Gk R. P. Tottenham: No, Sir. The U. T. C. is not given* 
clerical work of any kind. 

Clerical Employment fob Civilians in the Departments of the War* 

Office in England. 

34$. *Mr. 3. C. Mitra: With reference to the answer to my starred 
question No. 54 of the 30th January, J934, wilJ Government please state 
whether it is a fact that civilians as such are not debarred from obtaining 
clerical employment in the departments of the War Office in England, 
which corresponds to the Army Headquarters in India ? 

Mr. Gk R. P. Tottenham: The Government of India have no informa¬ 
tion beyond the fact that the establishment consists of soldiers and 1 
ex-soldiers. 

Rates of Pay drawn by the Civil Service Clerical Personnel in the 

War Office in England. 

3*44. *Mr. S. 0* Mitra: With reference to the answer to parts (a) and 
(b) of my starred question No. 55 of the 30th January, 1934, will Govern¬ 
ment please state the rates of pay drawn by the various grades of the* 
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eftril service clerical personnel (including lady clerks) employed in the 
departments of the War Office controlled by the Parliamentary and Perma¬ 
nent Under-Secretaries of State f r r War, and the financial Secretary, and 
those administered by the Chief of tl e Imperial General Staff, Adjutant 
General, Quartermaster-General and Master General of the Ordnance at 
the War Office, London? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The Government of India have no informal 
tion. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: Is it not a fact that our Military Department Is 
merely a part and parcel of the British War Office? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: No, Sir, we have an entirely separate 
establishment in this country. 

Mir. S. 0. Mitra: Then are we to take it that you have no connection 
with the Wax Office of the British Government and are a separate entity? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: We are entirely separate. 

Soldier and Lady Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

* 

345. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answers in connec¬ 
tion with my starred question No. 56 of the 30th January, 1934, is it a 
fact that Government propose to give the desired financial effect by 
reducing the rates of pay of India a clerks only, leaving the soldier and 
lady clerks* rates entirely untouched? If so, why? 

(&) Is it the policy of Government to pay a man not according to his 
worth, nor according to the value of the work performed by him, but 
according to the race to which ho belongs? 

'(fc) WET Gkrv^rnm&nt please strife the method of the test employed to 
satisfy themselves that (i) the minimum wage on which a British soldier 
clerk can afford to live in Simla and Delhi is Rs. 190 per mensem; (ii) the 
minimum wage on which an unmarried ladv clerk can afford to live in 
Simla and Delhi is Rs. 100 per mensem; and (iii) the minimum wage on which 
an Indian graduate with dependents, passing out of the Public Service 
Commission competitive test, can afford to exist in Simla and Delhi is 
Rs. 60 per mensem? 

Will Government please state the educational qualifications of the 
soldier and ex-soldier clerks at present serving in the Army Headquarters, 
and the minimum educational qualifications which Government intend 
that the future soldier clerks of the Indian Army Corps of Clerks should 
possess ? 

(e) With reference to the suggestion that the soldier clerks, whose 
initial pay is fixed at Rs. 190, are always employed in the second division, 
will Government please state the minimum pay of the second division 
clerk's grade? Is it Rs. 190 to begin with? If not, what is it ? 

(/j With reference to the suggestion in the answers to questions Nos. 
56 #nd 60 (a) (i) of the 30th January 1984, that the object underlying 
the scheme contained in Army Department letter No. 38166/1 (A. D.-3), 

a 2 
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dated the 16th December, 1933, in so far as it concerns the civilian per¬ 
sonnel, is to give the latter a constitution better suited to a military 
organization, will Government please state wdiethear members of the 
Indian Wing: 

(i) like those of the "British "Wing, will be eligible for wearing 

military uniform while on duty; 

(ii) will be subject to the Indian Army Act; 

(iii) will be governed by the provisions in the military regulations to 

regulate their leave, pension, etc.; and 

(iv) will be instructed’ in military discipline and procedure? 

If not, will Government be pleased to state how the declared purpose of 
the new constitution is going to be fulfilled? 

(g) With reference to the suggestion that the British personnel require 
higher iales of pay than Indians living in their own country, will Govern¬ 
ment please state whether this consideration is confined io Army Head¬ 
quarters clerical establishment alone, .and not to members of the Govern or- 
General’s Council, and to those of the Indian Civil Service, holding identical 
posts, such as Secretaries to the Government of India? If so, why 0 

(h) Will Government please state whether Indian clerks serving in 
the High Commissioner’s Office in England receive higher rates of pay 
than Englishmen living in their own country? If not, why not? 

Mr. Gr. R. F. Tottenham: (a), (b) and (c). The Honourable Member 
has not, I think, put the position quite fairly. The point is that investiga¬ 
tions have shown, not only on the military side but also on the civil side, 
that an ample supply of suitable Indian clerks can be obtained on rates 
of pay considerably lower than those which they now receive. In Army 
Headquarters however a certain proportion of clerks with military know¬ 
ledge are also required and in addition a number of lady clerks. Govern¬ 
ment are satisfied by experience that an adequate supply of suitable clerks 
in these categories cannot be obtained on rates of pay lower than those 
which they now receive; and it is on these grounds that the different rates 
of pay have been fixed. 

(d) The answer to both portions of the question is the Army first class 
certificate of Education. 

(e) Soldier clerks on Rs. 190 are employed in both the First and 
Second Divisions. The minimum pay of the Second Division is Rs. 90. 

(/) As I have already explained, the organisation will be divided into 
a military wing and a civilian wing not into a British wing and an Indian 
wing. The answers to the various parts of the question are: 

(i) No 

(ii) Yes. 

(iii) and (iv). No. 

The Government of India are satisfied that subjection to military disci¬ 
pline will secure the purpose in view. 

(g) The principle is not confined to the Army Headquarters alone. An 
overseas allowance is paid in most services to men of non-Asiatic domicil*, 
up to a certain salary maximum. Beyond that maximum an overseas 
allowance is not considered necessary. 
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(h) Yes. Indian clerks in the High Commissioner s Office get an over¬ 
seas allowance. 

Mr. Lalchand Kavalrai: May I know if there have been any instances 
in which soldiers and lady clerks could not be secured on the same pay 
that the Indian clerks get? 

Mr. G# R. F. Tottenham: Yes, Sir. We have gone into this question 
very carefully, and we have found that ve cannot get soldier clerks bo 
come on the lowest rates of pay for which Indian clerks are prepared 
to come. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it the policy of the Government of India to v 
recruit their officers and clerks at the lowest rates available in India? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: For financial reasons it would surely be 
wrong for u* to pay our employees more than we can get them for in the 
open market. I would suggest to the Honourable Member that we have 
been faced with a somewhat difficult problem in this matter. The rates' 
of pay for clerks generally in Government service, in the Civil Secretariats 
and Attached Offices, have recently been considerably decreased. The 
rates of pay in the Army Headquarters have always been slightly less than 
those in the Secretariat, and the new rates of pay that we have prepared 
for Indian clerks in the Army Headquarters compare very favourably 
with the reduced rates of pay that have been given on the civil side. We 
are, therefore, left with the question of the soldier clerks and the lady 
clerks. The number of soldier clerks has been considerably reduced, 
but we have not been able to reduce their rates of pay. That, Sir, is 
really the position, 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is it the contention of the Honourable Member that 
the services are recruited on a scale of pay which is the m in im um for 
which officers and clerks are available, and the Army Department gives 
even lesser scales of pay? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is scarcely correct; we cannot afford 
to give in the Army Headquarters higher rates of pay for Indian clerks 
than th© Secretariat are giving on their side. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: And is it the contention that even Anglo-Indian ladies 
cannot be had for Rs. 90, that is, the rate that is given to Indian clerks? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: It is a fact that some years ago we paid 
these lady clerks considerably less than Rs. 100, and the results were 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: May I take it that Government are anxious to recruit 
some lady clerks and that they could not get these lady clerks at the pay 
which is offered to Indian clerks? Is that the contention? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is, generally speaking, correct. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: What is the necessity and urgency for the Army 
Department to have lady clerks at a higher rate, particularly as these 
clerks do the same military and clerical work like other clerks? 
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Mr. G, R. F. Tottenham: As I have already explained before, there 
are certain classes of work which can in our opinion be more efficiently 
and better performed by ladies than by men. That is why we recruit 
these lady clerks. I believe it is also a fact that in the Civil Secretariats 
a certain number of lady clerks are employed and they too receive higher 
rates of pay than are given to male clerks. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Then, may I ask the Honourable the Home Member 
whether the Government of India have adopted the policy of recruiting, 
for certain classes of work, lady clerks at a higher rate of pay, thus 
putting an additional burden on the Indian tax-payer? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am afraid 1 must ask my Honour¬ 
able friend to give me notice of that question. 

Lieut -Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Will the Honourable Member inform 
'this House what exactly he means by the distinction he made between 
the military wing and the civil ving of army clerks, and are these duties 
not interchangeable? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: The military wing is that portion of the 
Army Headquarters which is drawn from serving soldiers. They start 
with a knowledge of the working of the armv, and their knowledge in that 
respect is very useful: the rest of the work is performed by Indian clerks 
who pick up a knowledge of army matters in theory; but they have no 
practical knowledge of the working of the army. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: May I ask, if Indian ladies apply for these lady 
clerks' posts, they will get the same rates of pay? 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: Certainly 

Sir Cowasji JTehangir: May I ask what the total pay bill of these 
soldier clerks in India amounts to? 

Mr. G R. F. Tottenham: I must ask for notice of that question: 

I cannot give the information offha;n<ih 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: As regards part (h) of my question, the Honour¬ 
able Member said that there was a difference in the allowances granted 
to Indian clerks in the High Commissioner's Office in England: has he 
taken care to notice that the difference is in the overseas allowance and 
not in the initial scale of pay? „ ... 

Mr. G. E. F. Tottenham: I think the main point is that the Indians 
employed m the High Commissioner’s Office receive greater emoluments 
than the others 

Mr. B. Das: Do I take it that the lady clerks employed in the Army 
and Civil Departments, more particularly in the Army Department, exer¬ 
cise a certain amount of soothing influence on the officers there, and that, 
tJiej$qfo$e, there is greater efficiency in the work of those officers? 

Mr, G.R, IT. Tottfinham: No. 
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Mir. M. Maswood A h m ad: Is it a fact that married girls are debarred 
ifrom Government service? 

Mr. G*. B. F. Tottenham: That is the rule in the Army Headquarters ; 
.as soon as a lady clerk marries, she leaves her employment. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ah m ad: Will Government be pleased to state the 
reasons for employing only unmarried girls as clerks? 

Mir. G-. B. W. Tottenham: The reasons, I think, are obvious: that 
married ladies have other duties to perform. 

Supersession op Indian Clerks in the Army Headquarters. 

346. *Mj. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to part ( b ) of my starred ques¬ 
tion No. 57 of the 30th January, 1934, will Government please state the 
number of cases during the last five Years in which Indian clerks were 
superseded in the matter of promotion by soldier or ex-soldier clerks at the 
Army Headquarters and Government did not interfere on the ground that 
the very high officer in whose discretion the matter rested was in the 
best position to judge the relative efficiency of the various men working in 
his office and there was no reason whatever to believe that his choice was 
in any way influenced by racial considerations ? 

Mir. Gr. B. F. Tottenham: Enquiries are being made and the result will 
be placed on the table in due course. 

Racial Discrimination in the Matter op Exemptions from Emergency 
Cut in Pay in the Army Headquarters. 

347. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government please state the number and 
pay (of each man) of soldier and ex-soldier clerks, and the number and 
pay (of each man) of Indian clerks at the Army Headquarters who applied 
for and were either granted or refused exemptions from the emergency pay 
out ever since its introdtiction ? Was the exemption confined to the 
British personnel only? If so, what was the reason for that racial 
.discrimination ? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: No individual was granted full exemption 
from the emergency cut. 

In 1932-33, 17 soldier or ex-soldier clerks applied for special relief and 
relief varying from 30 per cent to 90 per cent was granted in 9 out of the 
17 cases. In'two of these 9 cases the pay was Rs. 212: in the other 
seven eases it was Rs 190 per mensem. In the same year 3 Indian clerks 
whose pay was Rs. 250, 202 and 102 applied for special relief, but no 
'exemption was granted. 

In 1933-34, 5 soldier or ex-soldier clerks applied for renewal of the 
special relief granted in the previous year and exemption varying from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 8 per mensem was granted to four of them while stationed in Simla 
only. No Indian clerks applied for relief. 

All the claims for exemption were considered with reference to the 
adequacy of the amount left to the individual after meeting obligatory 
♦expenditure, as shown in the information supplied by the applicants ‘them¬ 
selves. 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Was there any rule passed by the Government of India 
that this retrenchment of ten per cent before, and five per cent now, will 
not apply to particular cases and was any exemption given by any Depart¬ 
ment other than the Army Department which has given concession to 
European soldiers ? 

Mr. Gr. R. F. Tottenham: I cannot answer on behalf of other Depart¬ 
ments; but there was a definite provision made when the cut was imposed 1 
that specially hard cases would receive the consideration of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I did not put the question to the Army Secretary: I 
asked Government whether at the time of passing these orders it was 
provided that the five per cent emergency cut in pay should not apply in 
particular cases in any Department, or whether it was only provided for 
the Army Department. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Discretion was given to all Departments to> 
put up particularly hard cases for the orders of His Excellency the Viceroy. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I know if in any other Department any Indian* 
was given any concession as regards the five per cent emergency cut in* 
pay? 

The Honourable Six Harry Haig: I am told that there have been' 
instances, but altogether there have been very few eases, I think, in which* 
exemptions from the cut have been granted. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: May I ask the Postal Department whether, in the- 
case of people getting below Es. 40, any remission was granted in the cut,, 
and, if so, in how many cases ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): This ques¬ 
tion is specifically addressed to the Army Department; and any question 
arising out of this with regard to any other Department, ought, to be* 
given notice of and put down as a separate question: that will be more* 
convenient. 

Duties or a Specific Post tn a Particular Establishment of the Army 

Headquarters. 

348. *Mr; S. 0. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answers to parts (a)* 
and (b) of my starred question No. 58 of the 30th January, 1984, is it 
a fact that a man, whose entertainment was sanctioned for performing* 
the duties of a specific post in a particular establishment, could be employed* 
outside that establishment without raising audit objection that the post 
against which the man was borne was not essential and must be abolished ?' 

(b) Will Government please state, if the 11 men were required for work 
at the Army Headquarters, why they were not given the rates of pay pre¬ 
vailing there ? 

(c) Will Government please state when they expect the first Indian* 
storekeeper to be brought up to-the Army Headquarters for employment as 
a technical clerk on rates of pay sanctioned for performing technical duties; 
in the Ordnance Branch at the Army Headquarters ? 
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Mr. G-. R. P. Tottenham: (a) The Honourable Member has not stated! 
the position correctly. Military subordinates are appointed to the I. A. 0. 0* 
for any work in the department for which they may be required. The 
headquarters of the I. A. 0. C. is part of the M. G. 0. Branch and a 
military subordinate of the Corps serving in that part of the Branch is 
serving in his own department. 

(b) Because they were required for special work; for which the pay of 
their own corps is obviously appropriate. 

(c) As explained to the Honourable Member on the 30th January in 
reply to his starred question No. 58, it takes several years of specialised 
training in arsenals for technical clerks to acquire the requisite knowledge, 
and I cannot foretell when a fully qualified Indian Storekeeper will be 
forthcoming for employment at the Army Headquarters. 

Mr. S. G. Mitra: I take it that they get the scale of pay prevailing in. 
the Department from which they are taken ? 

Mr. G. R. P. Tottenham: Yes: they get exactly the same scale of pay 
as they got in the arsenals. In the old days, when we took clerks from 
arsenais and employed them in the Army Headquarters, they used to get a 
special addition to their pay: now we have abolished that and they get: 
exactly the same pay as they would be receiving in the arsenals, which is„ 
I may say, very much the same as in the Army Headquarters. 

Discrimination in the Matter ok Pay and Allowances in the Army 

Headquarters. 

349. *Mr. S. G. Mitra: (a) With reference to the answer to my starred 1 
question No. 61 of the 30th January, 1984, is it a fact that the civilian per¬ 
sonnel of the Army Headquarters are not subject to Fundamental Rules 2 J 
If so, what was the reason for quoting those rules ? 

(6) Will Government please state whether the lady clerks employed 
in Government offices in England are accorded preferential treatment, in 
consideration of their sex over men clerks in regard to pay and travelling 
allowances 2 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the desirability of amending 
all the relevant regulations with a view to eliminating any appearance of 
discrimination due to race and sex, and according equal treatment to> 
members of all nationalities in the matter of pay and allowances? If not,, 
why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) The answer to the first part i& 
in the affirmative. As regards the second part I may state that as the 
Honourable Member's original question was in general terms (which is the 
reason why I answered it instead of my Honourable friend the Army 
Secretary) I referred in my reply to Ruie 18 of the Supplementary Rulea. 
A Note to that Rule reproduces the orders contained in the Home Depart¬ 
ment Office Memorandum No. F. 281/26-Ests., dated the 18th February, 
1927 and these orders are applicable to lady clerks irrespective of whether 
they are governed by the Fundamental Rules or the Civil Service Regula¬ 
tions. 

(6) I am afraid I have no information on this point. 
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(c) The answer is in the negative, as Government consider that there iB 
^rople justification for the existing rules or orders in so far as they take 
into account the sex or the domicile of Government servants. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do Government propose to inquire from the 
Home Government, with reference to part (b) of the question, as to what 
Is the procedure there? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: No: I do not see why in this matter 
we should follow whatever happens to be the practice under different 
•conditions in England. 

Promotion or an Indian Clerk as Officer Supervisor m the Branches 
of the Army Headquarters. 

350. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government please state if they anticipate 
that an Indian clerk will ever be promoted to be Officer Supervisor in the 
principal branches of the Army Headquarters ? 

Mr. €r, B. Tottenham: There is no reason to suppose that no Indian 
will ever be promoted Officer Supervisor. In fact Indians have been 
appointed to these posts in the past and one of them was selected in 
supersession of several Europeans. 

Post of the Director of Regulations and Eoems. 

351. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: With reference to the answer to my starred 
question No. 59 of the 30th January, 1934, are Government prepared to 

consider the desirability of 

(l) substituting an Indian officer for the present incumbent of the 
post of Director of Regulations and Eorms; and 

(ii) altering the present designation of the post in favour of a more 
appropriate name, such as Controller of Army Printing and 
Establishment ? 

If not, why not? 

Mr. Q. R. F. Tottenham: Government are not prepared to make any 
immediate change either in the designation of the post or its holder. The 
claims of Indians for appointment to the post will be considered whe<n a 
vacancy occurs in the normal course. Meanwhile I would invite the 
Honourable Member's attention to the Proceedings of the Military 
Accounts Committee (of which he was a member) on the 25th July, 1933, 
when the Committee agreed as to the importance of the post and the 
necessity for proceeding with the special work on the revision of Army 
Regulations on which its present incumbent is engaged. The control of 
Printing and Establishments constitutes a comparatively minor portion 
of the Director's duties. 

t Mr. S. G. Mitra: What is Kis major work ? 

Mr. Q. R. T. Tottenham: The revision of Regulations. 

Mr. S. O. Mitra: He frames the Regulations, is that the case, or he 
.merely drafts the Regulations ? What is the position ? 
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3Cr« Ck E« F. Tottenham: He is responsible for revising all Arm y 
Regulations and endeavouring to make them simpler and less complicated 
than they are at present. 

Returns of Income derived from Coffee Crops grown on Lands in 
Mysore and other Indian States. 

352. *Dr. P. X. DeSouza: (a) Is it a fact that the Income-tax authorities 
in the Madras Presidency are calling upon coffee planters to submit returns 
of income derived from coffee crops grown on lands in Mysore and other 
Indian States? 

(b) Is not such income exempt from income-tax under the last proviso 
to sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Income-tax Act, 1922, as amended by 
Act XII of 1983 ? If so, what is the object of calling for returns of such 
incomes, entailing as they do considerable amount of hardship on planters 
by way of clerical labour, etc. ? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes; in cases where the in- 
icome, profits or gains from the business are liable to taxation under sub¬ 
section ( 1 ) of section 4 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

(&) The answer to the first part of the question is in the negative, 
because the last proviso to sub-section (2) of section 4 of the Act applies 
only to cases where the income would, but for the proviso, have been 
assessable under that sub-section, and not to cases where the income is 
assessable under sub-section (I) of the same section. The second part 
*of the question does not, therefore, arise. 


Leave granted to Government Servants in connection with Court 

Cases. 

353. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : Is it a fact that leave is always granted 
by the Government of India to their superior and inferior servants in con¬ 
nection with Court cases ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: If a Government servant is 
summoned as a witness, he is ordinarily granted permission to attend 
Court, subject to the exigencies of the Government service. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai: And if he is called as an accused? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: Then I think there is no question of 
discretion. 

System of Recruitment of Permanent ~Way Inspectors on the North 

Western Railway. 

354. *Khan Sahib Shaikh Pazal Haq Piracha: (a) What is the system 
of recruitment of Permanent Way Inspectors on the North Western Rail¬ 
way ? Are recruitments made direct, or is promotion given to the Assistant 
Way- Inspectors who qualify themselves by passing the necessary 
jhwBmmation ? 
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(b) What is the difference between an Assistant Inspector, II grade, 
qualified for the post of a Permanent Way Inspector, and an Apprentice 
Permanent Way Inspector working as an Assistant Way Inspector, II 
grade ? 

(c) Is it a fact that Apprentice Permanent Way Inspectors are given 
preference over old experienced Assistant Way Inspectors qualified in 
every way, at the time of filling vacancies of Permanent Way Inspectors? 
If so, why? 

(<£) Is it a fact that there are several Assistant Way Inspectors on the 
North Western Railway, with long experience of service behind them, who 
have qualified themselves for the posts of Permanent Way Inspector, and 
that their rights are ignored when any vacancy occurs among the Perma¬ 
nent Way Inspectors ? 

( e ) Do Government realise that, in making direct recruitments to the 
posts of Permanent Way Inspectors, the old Assistant Way Inspectors are 
debarred from further promotion till their retirement ? 

(f) Do Government propose to reconsider the present system of recruit¬ 
ment to the posts of Permanent Way Inspectors, and fix a good percentage* 
of them to be filled up from amongst the old Assistant Way Inspectors who- 
might be qualified for promotion ? 

Mr. P. R- Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on the 
table of the House in due course. 

Running of Through Compartments between Lahore and Malakwal. 

355. *Khan Sahib Shaikh Fazal Haq Piracha: (a) Is it a fact that 
previously First, Second and Inter Class through compartments used to> 
run between Lahore and Malakwal and vice versa, and that the running of 
these compartments has since long been stopped ? 

( b) Are Government aware that this discontinuance of the running of 
these through compartments is causing great inconvenience to a vast num^ 
ber of passengers, travelling towards Lahore via Malakwal and back? 

(c) Are Government aware of the great inconvenience caused to the 
passengers in changing at Lalamusa and waiting on platforms for the 
arrival of the next train, and do Government propose to re-start the running 
of through compartment service, First, Second and Inter class passengers 
between Lahore and Malakwal ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (6). Government have no information. 

(c) I am forwarding a copy of the question to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, for consideration. I may add, however, that this is a question 
which is eminently one for discussion in the Local Advisory Committee of 
the railway. 

Carrying out of Orders regarding Communal Representation by the 
North Western Railway Administration. 

356. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
if orders regarding communal representation in railway services are being 
carried out by the North Western Railway Administration ? 

.(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether the following state¬ 
ment about the permanent communal composition of the staff employed 
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m the Divisional Superintendent’s office, Karachi, is correct? If not, 
what is the correct permanent strength community-wise ? 
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(c) Is it a fact that there is not a single grade V senior Muslim in the 
Divisional Office and that there is only one grade IV sub-head ? 

( d ) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, what do 
Government propose to do in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (d). Government have no reason to believe 
that the orders regarding the reservation of 33 per cent posts in initial 
recruitment for the minority communities for the redress of marked 
communal inequalities are not being carried out on the North Western 
Railway. 

t $ (b) and (c). Government regret they are unable to verify these figures. 
INADEQUATE REPRESENTATION OF MUSLIMS IN THE RAILWAY SUBORDINATE 

Services rir the Karachi Division. 

: * 357. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that Muslims are about 
80 per cent in Sindh ? 

(b) Is it a fact that they are not adequately represented in the railway 
subordinate services, specially in the Karachi Division? 

(c) If the reply to the above be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to issue instructions to the Agent, North Western Railway, that 
a larger number of Sindhi Muslims may be employed in the subordinate 
services ? 

(i d ) Is it Government’s policy that the claims of people of the area 
served by a particular railway should not be overlooked by them ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) I understand that according to the last census 
report the percentage is about 73 per cent. 

(b) Government have no information. 

(c) and (d). Government have no reason to believe that the claims of 
this particular community are overlooked by the North Western Railway 
Administration. They cannot accept the principle that in the appoint¬ 
ments in any particular locality through which a railway passes the 

* Inhabitants of that locality should have necessarily a preferential claim. 
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Hindu and Muslim Officers and Subordinates on the Karachi Division 
of the North Western Railway. 


368. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the number of Hindu and Muslim officers and subordinates on the 
Karachi Division of the North Western Railway at present? 

( b ) How many of these officers and subordinates are Sindhi Hindus 
and Sindhi Muslims? 

(e) Is it a fact that most of the posts have been mohopolised by Hindu 
officers* and subordinates’ relatives on the Karachi Division? If so, will 
Government be pleased to furnish a statement showing details of such 
staff? 

(d) If Government are not in a position to give the number of such 
relations, are they prepared to ask the Agent, North Western Railway, 
to make enquiries in order to protect the interests of Muslims? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (a.), ( b ) and (c). Government have no information. 

(d) I am sending a copy of the question to the Agent, North Western 
Railway, for his information. 

Mir. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will the Honourable Member kindly read 
this question over again? Certain information has been asked for and 
he can get it from the D. S.’s office in Sind. 

Mr. B. R. Ran: Government are not prepared to obtain this information. 

Employees in Subordinate Service on* tee Norm Western Railway nr 

RaluchestaN. 

359. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to. 
state the number of employees in subordinate services on the North 
Western Railway in Baluchistan and the percentage of Muslim Baluchis 
who form almost the entire population of the province? 

(i>) How many head clerks are employed in the Divisional Office, North 
Western Railway, Quetta, and what is the number of Muslim Baluchis 
who are employed t|iere ? 

(a) If the representation of Muslim Baluchis is inadequate, what steps 
do Government propose to take to ensure that a proper representation 
of Muslim Baluchis is secured? 

(d) If a sufficient number of Muslim Baluchis are not forthcoming for 
subordinate services on the Quett-i Division, are Government prepared to 
take steps to send Muslim officials from other Divisions so as to adjust 
communal inequalities ? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: (&) and (b). Government have no information. 

(c) and (d). Government consider that a Railway Administration must 
be taken as a single unit for the purpose of considering the measures 
necessary in pursuance of their policy of redressing marked communal 
inequalities and that the position on individual divisions or departments 
or offices cannot be examined separately. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are Government not prepared to call for in¬ 
formation in this case as well? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: Certainly, Sir. ^ 
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Muslims in the All-India Medical Council. 

360* *Mr- M. Maswood Ahmad: ( a) Is it a fact that the All-India 
Medical Council has recently been constituted? 

(6) If so, will Government please state the percentage of Muslims (i) 
elected, and (ii) nominated to that Council? 

Mf. G. S. Bajpai: (a) Yes. 

(6) Of the 27 members three are Muslims,—two nominated and one 
elected. 

I&EMPTION OF CERTAIN PERSONS IN THE RAILWAY CLEARING ACCOUNTS 

Office from passing the Appendix D Examination. 

361. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that certain persons 
working in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office have been exempted from 
passing the Appendix D examination? If so, what is their number? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the persons so exempted are all non-Muslims?' 

(c) If the answer to part (6) be in the negative, will Government please - 
state the number of Muslims so-exempted? 

Mr. P. It. Bail*. Apart from persons who, under the rules are not re¬ 
quired to pass the examination, I understand there was only one person 
in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office who was exempted from passing 
the Appendix D examination, and he happens to be a Muslim. 

Muslim Head Clerks in the Office of the Divisional Superintendent, 
■North Western Railway, Delhi. 

362. *Mr. M. Maswood A hmad: Will Government be pleased to stater 

(a) if it is a fact that in the year 1930 the number of Muslim head 

Clerks in the office of the Divisional Superintendent of the 
North Western Railway, Delhi Division, was one, via* f th&6 
of the Commercial Branch; 

(b) if it is a fact that a deputation of Muslim Members of the Central-' 

Legislature waited upon Sir George Rainy in September, 1931, 
who, among other undertakings held out to the deputationists, 
undertook to see that the number of Muslim head clerks, etc.,. 
is increased; 

(u) if it is a fact that the number of Muslim bead clerks in the 
abovesaid office in the year 1931 increased by one, viz., that 
of the Copying Branch; 

(d) if it is a fact that this increase of one Muslim head clerk in the 

aforesaid office was included in the figures, viz., 69, quoted 1 
on the floor of this House by Mr. Colvin in his speech when 
replying to my cut-motion on the 25th February, 1933; 

(e) if it is a fact that the previous head clerk of the Copying Branch 

—a Hin du gentleman—was in the grade of the head clerk of' 
the Branch, viz., 1Y (Rs. 160—10—200); 

(/) if it is a fact that the present head clerk of the Copying Branch 
who happens to be a Muslim was a stenographer in grade III 
(Rs. 100—5—140) and is now working in the same grade as- 
stenographer and head typist and not in that of the head clerk. 
L y of the Copying Branch; 
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(g) if it is a fact that in the statement showing the strength of the 

Divisional Office sent by the Divisional Superintendent, Delhi, 
to the Agent, North* Western Bail way, from time to time 
under his No. 181-E/O-II, the head clerk of the Copying 
Branch is being shown as one in grade IV and who happens 
to be some Hindu gentleman; 

(h) if the answers to parts (a), (6), (c), (d), (e), (/), and (g) above be 

in the affirmative, whether it is a fact that the present Muslim 
head clerk is made to work both as stenographer and head 
typist without the pay of the post; if not, how Government 
reconcile the two conflicting replies, viz,, to parts (c), (d) and 
(< g) above? 

Mr. P. E. Eau: (a), (c), (d), (e), (/), (g) and (A). I have called for 
information and will place a reply on the table in due course. 

(b) The undertaking given was that the Bailway Board would ask the 
Agents to bear in mind the desire of the Bailway Board for the employ¬ 
ment of an adequate number of Muslims as Office Superintendents, and 
Head Clerks in making appointments to such posts and the Agents were 
addressed accordingly. 

Resolution No. 1099 of 1919 of the Home Department. 

0 * C Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen; *) , % _ „ w ^ 

o 68- | g. j 0 g ; j (a) Is the Honourable the Home 

Member aware of any such resolution of his department as resolution No. 
1099, dated the 8th August, 1919? If so, will he kindly let this House 
hnow the contents of that resolution? 

( b ) Is that resolution still in force, or has it been since rescinded? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) Yes, I am aware of the Home 
Department Besolution No. 1099, dated the 8th August 1919. A copy 
will be found in the Library of the House. 

(6) The Besolution is still in force. 

Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen: May I know the substance of this Besolu¬ 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: It deals, Sir, with the employment of 
those persons who rendered service in connection with the Groat War. 

Enquiry into all Cases of Discharge by an Officer deputed by the 

Railway Board. 

364.* { "Mrfs. CkJogf* Nath SeQ } Ts ** ihe P ractice or P olic 7 of 
the Railway Board to make special enquiry by deputing an officer in all 
oases of discharge? If not, in what cases is it done? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: The reply is in the negative. 

Closing of Level Crossings on Railway Lines. 

365. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Arc Government aware that 
once in a year the Railway Companies close for the whole day all level 
crossings on the railway lines ? If so, are Government prepared to amend 
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the necessary rule or law by closing the level crossings only for an hour or 
so, with a view to removing the inconvenience and hardship felt by the 
public ? 

Mr, P. R. Rau: It is not the practice to close level crossings, over which 
there is a public right of way, for a whole day once a year. Private railway 
loads and pathways, which are used to ascertain extent by the general 
public, are closed once a year in order to prevent the accrual of a public 
right of way in such cases. 

Bridge over the River Narbada near Broach. 

366. *Nawab Naharsingji Ishwarsingji: Will Government be pleased to 
state when the existing bridge over the river Narbada near Broach will be 
used for the public and vehicular traffic, and what arrangements are made 
to connect the provincial road at the two ends of the said bridge ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Presumably the Honourable Member 
refers to the existing Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Bridge 
over the Narbada, near Broach, which the Bombay Government proposed 
to purchase for conversion into a road bridge. In this connection I would 
invite the attention of the Honourable Member to the reply I gave in this 
House on the 12th September, 1982. to starred question No 182 on this 
subject. The Government of India have not heard further in the matter 
from the Local Government. 

Forced Station Service Telegraphists. 

367. *Kr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With reference to the reply given 
-to question No. 40 (?) of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen in this House on the 
25th February, 1988, will Government please state if it is a fact that 
a station or a local service telegraphist is transferred to the general service, 
not by virtue of his merely volunteering for such a transfer, but onlv after 
he has proved his fitness by qualifying in the required tests ? 

(b) Is it also a fact that the forced station service telegraphists 
volunteered for transfer to general service only when such volunteers were 
called for from amongst them on two occasions in pursuance of the 
assurance, referred to in question No 48 (a) of the 25th February, 1988, 
given to them? 

(c) Is it also a fact that these men were made to go through the 
required tests on both the occasions and that no exception was made in the 
case of those who already passed on the first occasion? 

(d) Will Government please state why in this particular case outsider^ 
were considered more efficient than men already in service and declared fit 
on examination? 

( e ) Is it a fact that outsiders were recruited to the general service after 
the pledges referred to in the reply to question No. 43 (<?) of the 25th 
February, 1933, given to the institutions, were withdrawn, and that about 
50 per cent of fixe forced station service telegraphists, who passed the 
required tests, not only once but twice, still remained to be transferred ? 

(/) If the reply to part (e) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
please lay on the table a statement showing (i) the total number of out- 
sxjters recruited to the general service after the pledges to the institutions 
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were withdrawn and (ii) the number of forced station service telegraphists 
awaiting transfer to the general service at the time after passing the* 
required tests? 

(g) Is it also a fact that repeated representations to Government from 
different service organisations as well as from the affected men praying 
that further recruitment to the general service from outside might be 
stayed till these men are absorbed were rejected? If so, what were the 
reasons for doing so? 

(h) Is it a fact that about 95 per cent of these forced station service 
telegraphists happen to be Indians? 

(i) Will Government please state, with reference to the replies to 
questions Nos. 42 (a) and 43 ( b ) of the 25th February, 1933, whether they 
are prepared to treat the cases of these men who happened to be Indians 
as exceptional and transferred to the general service ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a*) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to 
the reply given to part (h) of Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen’s question cited 
by him. 

(i b ) Yes. 

(d) The Honourable Member’s inference that outside recruits were 
considered more efficient than all men already in service is not warranted 
as recruitment was made from both sources. His attention is invited to the* 
reply given in this House to Pandit Satyendra Nath Sen’s unstarred ques¬ 
tion No. 41 on the 25th February, 1933. 

(e) Yes, but I would point out that there was no assurance of the 
transfer of these so-called ‘‘forced station service telegraphists” to the 
General Service, nor can any such hope be held out now. 

(/), (i) 64. 

(ii) approximately 92. 

(g) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the second 
part, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part ( d ) of 
his question. 

(A) Government have no precise information but the fact may be as 
stated. 

(i) Government regret that they are unable to treat the cases of these 
men as exceptional. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I know, Sir, if any recruitment is going 
on in the Department ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I presume, Sir, the Honourable Member refers to 
the General Service of Telegraphists. No new recruitment is at present 
being made to that service, and it is doubtful whether there will in future 
be any further recruitment to it. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Does that imply, Sir, that the Gene- 
ral Service of the Telegraph Department is being entirely abolished? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: What, I think, I said was that it was doubtful 
whether there would be any further recruitment to the General Service. 
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Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then, Sir, does that imply that that 
service will cease to exist ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The reply implies not that the service is to be 
abolished in so far as it affects the people who are already in it, but it does- 
imply a possibility that it may cease to exist according as the existing 
incumbents retire. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then, your “Yes** means "No”, and 
"No” means "Yes”? 

(No reply.) 

Clerical Cadres in the Oeeice oe the Postmaster General, Burma* 

368. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Is it not a fact that upto August, 
1931, there were two distinct clerical cadres in the office of the Postmaster 
General, Burma, viz., (i) the Postal including Telegraph Traffic^tcnd (ii) 
the Engineering, and that promotion to selection grade appointments were 
strictly confined to the respective time-scale cadres ?\ 

( b ) Is it not a fact that knowledge of rules of Posts and Telegraphs 
Manual, Volume X and the Initial Account Code, Volume II, which are 
included in the syllabus of the Lower Selection Grade examination of the 
Engineering Branch only is essential for Head Clerks of the Telephone 
Revenue Accounting offices for discharging their duties efficiently? 

(c) Will Government please state if any Lower Selection Grade clerks 
of the Engineering Branches were specially trained at Government 
expense for Telephone Revenue Accounting work of the circle offices ? 

(d) If the replies to parts (b) and (c) be in the affirmative, do Govern¬ 

ment consider such specially trained Lower Selection Grade clerks of the 
Engineering Branch better qualified and more suitable for the new posts 
sanctioned for circle offices in connection with Telephone Revenue 
Accounting work ? ] 

(e) Is it not a fact that in reply to part (c) of the unstarred question 
No. 144, dated the 30th September, 1932, of Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria, 
it was stated that Telephone Revenue Accounting offices when decentralised 
and attached to circle offices were considered as forming part of the 
Engineering Branch of the circle offices up to August, 1931 ? 

(/) If the replies to parts (d), (d) and (e) be in the affirmative, is it not 
within the meaning of the reply referred in part ( e ) above that appoint¬ 
ments of Head Clerks of Telephone Revenue Accounting branches of 
circle offices should have gone to the Lower Selection Grade of clerks 
of the Engineering Branch up to August, 1931? 

(g) If the reply to part (/) be in the affirmative, do Government propose 
to rectify the injustice that might have been caused to the legitimate 
aspirants in making appointments of Head Clerks of Telephone Revenue 
Accounting Branches of circle offices? 

Six Thomas Ryan: (a) As regards the first part, the fact is that the 
Postmaster-General’s office had only one clerical cadre which however did 
not include the Engineering Branch clerks employed in that office who 
belonged to the Engineering Circle clerical cadre, and that promotion to 
lower selection grade appointments in either of these two cadres was con¬ 
fined to the time-scale clerks in the cadre concerned. 

b 2 
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( b) There were no posts of head clerks in the Telephone Revenue 
Accounting Offices and the examination referred to by the Honourable 
Member was not applicable to those Offices and it does not exist at present. 

(c) Government are not aware of any such case. 

( d ) Does not arise in view of theTeply given to parts (b) and (a). 

(e) Yes, but the new Lower Grade Selection posts sanctioned for the 
Telephone Revenue Accounting work in Circle Offices were not treated as 
open to Engineering Branch clerks only. 

(/) No. The Honourable Member is referred to the reply given to part 
( g ) of the question cited in part (e) of his question. 

(g) Does not arise. 

Recruitment ofJEngineertng Supervisors in the Posts and Telegraphs 

* H * * 4 * Department, 

i 

#69. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Will Government please refer to 
parts (c) and ( d) of the reply given to question No. 979 on the 16th Septem¬ 
ber, 1933, by Bhai Parma Nand, and state if they are prepared to give 
departmental candidates in the first batch seniority over outsiders, as was 
done in the case of the second batch ? If not, will Government please state 
the circumstances which led them to make such a distinction? 

'Sir Thomas Ryan: The reply to the first part is in the negative. As 
regards the second part the seniority of the first group of the Engineering 
Supervisors was determined according to the rules applicable to their 
recruitment which did not provide for any preferential treatment for the 
departmental candidates in respect of seniority. These mles wore subse¬ 
quently revised so as to give preference to departmental candidates but it 
is not proposed to extend this concession retrospectively to men who offered 
themselves for examination when a different rule was in force. 

Declaration op certain Festival Days as Telegraph Holidays. 

370. *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to the remarks made on page No. 497 of the Telegraph Review 
of November, 1933, on public holidays and telegraph holidays? 

(1) Are Government prepared to declare the Id, Janmashtami, Muharrarn 
and similar other festival days as telegraph holidays like Christmas, New 
Year’s Days, etc. ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have seen the article 
referred to. 

(b) No. Government do not propose to increase the number of telegraph 
holidays since to do so would result in a serious dislocation of public 
business. In this connection the attention of the Honourable Member is 
invited to the reply given by the Honourable Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra to 
Mr. M. S. Sesha Ayyangar’s starred question No. 681 in this House pn the 
23rd September, 1929. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: Are Government aware tbat Mus 
lfans are enjoined to offer prayer in congregation at a particular time of the 
day on the two Id days and, therefore, they cannot be asked to be at their 
post ,at that moment? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I understand that certain concessions, 
in this matter have been given. 

Maolvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: But no concession except leave 
for the time when the prayer is offered in congregation on those two Id days 
could be satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am prepared to review the 
existing concessions. 

Insolvent Gazetted Officers tn the Telegraph Branch of the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. 

371, *Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: (a) With reference to the reply given 
to question No. 846 of the late Mr. B. N. Misra on the 12th September, 
1933, will Government please state the number of insolvents in the gazetted 
ranks of the Telegraph Branch of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
who hold charge of offices ? 

(6) Has any complaint been made to Government during the period from 
1928 to 1933 for* exactions of money from the subordinate staffi of the 
Telegraph Service By any gazetted officer in eharge of offices ? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle, 
received a complaint in 1932-33 that the cash of a telegraph office was made 
'good by a private crossed check after defalcation by the officer in charge? 

(d) Do Government propose to inquire into the conduct of the gazetted 
insolvent servants to see the advisability of retaining them in the Public 
Service any more? 

(e) Is it a fact that all insolvents in the Subordinate Telegraph Service 
were discharged during 1932-33 as undesirables? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Two. 

(6) No* 

(c) No. 

(d) No. It is for the competent local authorities to take necessary 
action in regard to rule 16 (3) of the Government Servants' Conduct Buies, 
and Government do not themselves propose to undertake any such 
inquiries. 

(e) No. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There is no rule that an adjudicated insolvent 
should not be kept in service ? 

Sir Thomas Kyan: There is no absolute rule. There are rules relating 
to the treatment of insolvents, but they allow some discretion to the 
authorities concerned according to the facts of each particular case. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalroi: May I know if that discretion has been used 
at any time by the officers in discharging those men that were adjudicated 
insolvents ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I am not quite sure if I followed the question. I 
thmk it was whether this discretion has in fact been acted upon in any 
case If so, it has been acted on in several cases. 
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Recovery of Overpayment made to Government Servants. 

372. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it not a fact that Govern¬ 
ment have the right to recover overpayment made to their employees 
at any time, irrespective of the length of the intervening period counted 
from the date of the overpayment ? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, what is the time limit, 
and whether the same term of limitation is applicable to the employees? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Koyce: (a) and (b). Subject to the opera¬ 
tion of the law of limitation in the case of recovery of an overpayment 
from a former employee who has ceased to occupy a position enabling 
Government to effect recovery otherwise than by civil suit, Government 
regard themselves as being free to deal with individual cases on their merits 
irrespective of any time limit. 

Fixation of the Pay of Telegraphists. 

373. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) Is it a fact that since the 
introduction of the Fundamental Rules in 1922, the pay of many tele¬ 
graphists has been fixed according to some obsolete rules by office heads 
in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

(»b) Is it not a fact that when such grievances have been represented, the 
Director General has regretted his inability to do anything at a distant date, 
but issued a Circular letter in 1929 to all Postmasters-General, inviting 
their attention to the irregularities? 

(cf) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, are Government 
prepared to see that their orders are carried out from the time they were 
introduced? If not, why not? 

( d ) If the answers to parts (a) and (b) be in the negative, will Govern¬ 
ment please lay on the table a statement showing, Circle by Circle, the 
number of cases represented to the JQirector-General on the subject of 
non-compliance of the Fundamental Rules since 1922 to the first week of 
December, 1933, in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Enquiries are being made and information will be 
laid on the table in due course. 

Report of the Varma Committee. 

374. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) With reference to starred 
question No. 844, dated the 12th September, 1933, by the late Mr. B. N. 
Misra, are Government now in a position to reply to it? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the negative, will Government please 
state how they propose discussion of the Yarma Committee report with 
the representatives of the service organisations in the absence of the 
important information? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The reply to parts (a) and (b) of the late 
Mr. B. N. Misra's question is that Government have seen the part of the 
questionnaire alluded to in it which deals with a detail in the working 
arrangements in a telegraph office; and that the Committee presided over 
by Mr. Yarma did not find it necessary to make a recommendation on 
the subject. As regards parts (c) and (d) of that question Government, are , 
not in a position to comply with the late Mr. Misra’s request. 
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(b) The recommendations of the Committee have been the subject of 
■very full discussion by myself with representatives of the service 
associations concerned, and the difficulty anticipated by the Honourable 
Member was not experienced, j 

Handijng of the Telegraph and Telephone Traffic. 

375. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore : (a) Is it a fact that Government 
have under consideration a proposal to place the handling of the telegraph 
and telephone traffic of the country under the Traffic Branch of the Posts 
■and Telegraphs Department, and to entrust the Engineering Branch of 
the Department, like Public Works Department, with the maintenance 
work only? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government 
please state the reasons ? 

( g ) Will Government please state the existing methods of computations 
of engineering expenses between the telegraph traffic and telephone ? 

Sir Thomas Eyan: (a) No such proposal is under the consideration of 
^Government. 

(b) Does not arise. 

(c) It is presumed the Honourable Member desires to know the method 
of distributing engineering expenses between Telegraphs and Telephones. 
If so, his attention is invited to the footnotes numbered (e), (g), (h), (i) and 
(/) on pages 6 to 9 of the Detailed Statements in support of the Demands 
lor Grants for 1984-35. 

''Collection of Opinions on the Temple Entry Bill through the 

Police at Karachi. 

376. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Is it a fact that Government are 
-obtaining opinions of Hindu citizens on the Temple Entry Bill through the 
police? If so-, why? 

(b) Has the attention of Government been drawn to a contribution in 
the Sind Observer of the 20th Pebruary, 1984, giving instances of this proce¬ 
dure of obtaining public opinions ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state who were the police .officers 
doing so at Karachi, and under what authority? 


The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I am making enquiries in the matter 
and will lay a statement on the table in due course. 


Article in the Amrita Bazar Patrika under the Caption “ Is War 
Imminent ? Stir among the Military Pensioners 

377. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been drawn to a lettei alleged to be in Boman, dated the 3rd January, 1984, 
published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika , and referred to in the Sind Observer 
of the 20th Eebruary, 1934, under the caption “Is War imminent? Stir 
4 inong the Military Pensioners”? 
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(6) Will Government be pleased to make a full statement in regard 
thereto ? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) Yes. 

(b) For some eight years there has existed a scheme for the formation 
on mobilisation of Indian Garrison and Duty Companies consisting of 
^ir-Iddiaii officer's and ecc-soldiers to J set free regular troops for active 
service. The scheme provides for the ear-marMng 111 peace of personnel 
for these units and it is expressly laid down in the Ofders that men 
volunteering for this employment will not be employed or paid until 
mobilization is ordered. 

The reports in the Press appear to be based on a total misapprehension 
of a portion of a letter explaining the details of the scheme to ea-soldiers 
and asking for volunteers. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Does the Honourable Member’s reply then 
come to this that there is no likelihood of any war being imminent ? 

> Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I hope not. 

Allotment ok Plots in New Delhi to the Ministerial Staff of the 
Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices. 

378. *Mr. M. MasWood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that a separate area 
of land in New Delhi is reserved for allotment to thp ministerial staff of 
the Imperial Secretariat and its Attached Offices ? If so, what proportion 
does it bear to the total area of land in New Delhi ? If not, why not ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state which Department deals with 
this allotment of plots, who is the final authority, and what is the procedure 
tor this ? 

(c) How are the plots allotted, i.e., whether on direct lease or by auction? 
If the latter, why 9 

(d) When plots are available for allotment, are the clerks informed about 
it and applications invited? If not, why not? 

(§) Will Government be pleased to state how many plots have been so 
far allotted to clerks and how many are available at present? 

if) How many applicants are on the waiting list and for how long 
a period? 

(g) If the replies to any of the preceding parts be in the negative, will 
Government be pleased to state why jjhe allotment of plots of land to the 
desiring ahd deserving ministerial staff of the Imperial Secretariat and 
Attached Offices has not sb far bfceh 66ffsidered necessary, and the action 
they propose to take now 9 If no action is proposed, why? 

^ Mr. G. S. Bajpai: I have mad~ certain enquiries and a reply will be 
laid on the table of the House in due course. 


Clerks’ Quarters in New Delhi. 

379. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased- to 
state if the statement below is correct ? 
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Statement showing the number of orthodox and unorthodox clerks 9 quarters 
(existing and under construction) in New Delhi* 


Type. 

Existing. 

Under construction. 

Classes. 


Classes. 


Total. 

A 

B 

C 

D E | 

Sing. 

A 

B C 

1 D 

1 

E 

Orthodox . . , 

18 

70 

238 

1 

970 j 118 1 

104 

3 

27 00 ! 

! 

1 

j 272 

150 

2,060* 

Unorthodox 

, 55 

62 

66 

50 ... 

i 

72 

... 

33 30 

i 

22 

i 

•* 

390 


73 

132 

304 

1,020 1 118 

176 

3 

60 120 

294 

150 

2,450 


( b ) If the reply to part (a) above be in the affirmative, will Government 
be pleased to state if the quarters now under construction are expected ta 
be ready for allotment before the next Simla-Delhi move of the Imperial 
Secretariat ? 

(c) If the reply to part (h) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to state in how many months the quarters are likely to be ready 
for allotment? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to state whether any clerk of the 
Secretariat or Attached Offices will remain unprovided with quarters after 
completion of the quarters now under construction? If so, how many of 
the migratory staff and how many of the non-migratory staff will remain 
unprovided? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The statement is correct except 
that the number of the existing “A.” class unorthodox clerks* quarters is- 
32 and not 55, tod that there are in existence 2 “B” class unorthodox 
quarters which have been handed over to the New Delhi Club. 

(6) Yes. 

(c) Does not arise. 

( d ) The answer to the first part of the question is in the affirmative. Of 
thp total number of applicants for quarters, 2,518 in all, the number for 
whom accommodation in quarters other than single quarters, applications 
for which are not due until July next, cannot be provided is 304 or 
approximately 12 per cent. As allotments have not yet been made, it 
is not possible to give separate figures for migratory and non-migratory 
staff. 


Ministerial State entitled to Government Quarters in New Delhi. 

380. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
whethei the statement, showing the total number of ministerial staff 
(including Gazetted Superintendents in the Secietariat) in various Depart¬ 
ments and Offices in New Delhi on the 1st January, 1934, who are entitled 
to Public Works Department quarters in the New Delhi area only, sent to 
the Department of Industries and Labour, is correct? 
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(b) If the reply to part- (a) above be in the negative, will Government 
be pleased to-furnish a correct statement? If not, why not? 

(e) What is the total number of (i) ministerial staff in the Indian Stores 
Department, (ii) Accountants, Stenographers and clerks' in the Auditor 
General's Office, (iii)-ministerial staff in the Central Public Works Depart¬ 
ment, that is, in the various offices under the Chief Engineer, Public Works 
Department, and (iv) clerks and draftsmen in the Land and Development 
jOffice? 

(i d ) Is it a fact that more than five per cent of the staff shown in the 
statement referred to in part (a) above have got their own* houses in New 
Delhi, Delhi, Paharganj and Karol Bagh? If not, will Government be 
pleased to furnish the correct percentage of such employees? 

(r) Will it be possible for Government to provide Public Works 
Department quarters in New Delhi to the staff of the various Depart¬ 
ments and Offices shown in the statement referred to in part (a) above 
wnen the quarters now under construction are ready for occupation? If 
not, how many clerks of the Secretariat and Attached Offices will remain 
unprovided, and in what shape d) Government propose to redress the 
long standing grievances of those who cannot be provided with quarters? 

The ’ Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a)— (d). The information is not 
readily available and Government do not propose to collect it, as the 
result would not justify the labour involved. 

(e) When the. r quarters now under construction are ready, it should be 
.possible to accommodate well over SO per bent, of the clerks in the 
^Secretariat and!* Attached Offices. Government consider that it would be 
unsafe to enlarge the building programme at present, as it is necessary 
to allow a substantial margin for those who prefer to make their own 
arrangements. 

Parks adjacent to the Imperial Secretariat Buildings. 

381. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to refer 
to reply to starred question No. 839, dated the 18th March, 193‘2, and 
state: 

(a) whether the parks adjacent to the Imperial Secretariat Build¬ 

ings are being or have over been maintained after the move 
of the Secretariat to ^imla, if so, how many seasonal plants 
are actually left in each plot cf the same after the first or 
second week of May each year; if none, why and in what 
shape the parks are said to have been maintained throughout 
the year; and 

(b) what objection Government have to ordering the maintenance 

of the fountains and parks during the summer months? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) The Parks in question are 
maintained in the same manner in summer as they are in winter except 
that— 

(i) in the winter annuals are planted (these do not thrive in the 
summer), and 
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(ii) the grass on the outer plots is allowed to grow during the 
monsoon owing to the prohibitive cost of mowing when growth is extremely 
Tapid, and the weather and the state of the ground make mowing difficult. 

(b) The difference in maintenance between winter and summer is not 
great, and is mainly regulated by weather conditions The fountains are 
not used during the summer partly on account of the cost involved and 
partly because of the difficulty of keeping water in the basins and channels 
free from mosquitoes. 

Persons confirmed in the Railway Clearing Accounts Office. 

382. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state 
"the total number of men confirmed in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office during 1933, and the number of vacancies reserved for redressing 
marked communal differences? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: 12 temporary men were confirmed during 1983 of 
whom four belonged to minority communities. 

‘Communal Composition of Men appointed in the Railway Clearing 

Accounts Office. 

383. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad : Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total number of men appointed (i) to clear up the arrears, 

and (ii) against emergency grant, in the Railway Clearing 
Accounts Office, and the communal composition of the men 
so recruited; and 

(b) the procedure adopted by the Railway Clearing Accounts Office 

in the matter of recruitment? How are the applications of 
candidates disposed of and by whom ? 

Mr* P. R. Rau: (a) 48 men were appointed temporarily in the Railway 
'Clearing Accounts Office during 1933^34, of whom 41 were appointed in 
order to collect statistics regarding rail-home trade for the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence, and 7 were against the emergency 
grant. Of these 15 belong to minority communities. 

(b) Recruitment is at present ordinarily made only from the waiting 
list of discharged clerks. Where outsiders are appointed the selection is 
made by the Director personally from among applications received in his 
office. The question of prescribing a competitive examination for fresh 
recruitments to be held locally by each Accounts Office is at present under 
consideration. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Are these posts advertised in newspapers 
before they are filled? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not sure of that, but probably not. 

.Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to state how 
the candidates will know about these vacancies if they are not advertised? 

Mr. P. R, Rau: I believe, Sir, that there are a number of 
applications already with the Director from among which he can make 
selections. 
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Mi. M. Maswood Ahmad: May 1 take it that registers are kept, and 
that- any one who desire some post may apply years in advance? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I suppose so, but I have no precise knowledge of what 
exactly happens in this connection. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to make enquiries 
into this matter and inform the House in due course? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: As I have said before, we are already considering the 
question of having a competitive examination for recruitment. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Non-Matriculate Clerks employed in toe Railway Clearing Accounts 

Office. 

384„ *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that there are over 400 
non-matriculates employed as clerks in the Railway Clearing Accounts 
Office ? * 


Mr. P. R. Rau: Yes. 

Mr* M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to say how 
many of them are Muslims? 

Jtfr: p. R. Rata: I should like to have notice of that question. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Do Government see the necessity of introduc¬ 
ing this competitive system in other branches also? 

fifir! R. Rati: It is the same office. 

Refusal of Medical Aid to Railway Employees. 

385. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware of the fact, 
that on Train Examiner, Mr. Nur Mohammad, was posted at Rajpura 
on the North Western Railway in 1930, and that his wife was attacked by 
a very serious disease and no medical assistance was offered to him in 
spite of several telegraphic calls? 

(b) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state the reasons for maintaining such an expensive Medical 
Department on State Railways when the employees are refused medical 
aid ir time of need? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Government have no information, but understand 
that the ordinary practice is that when staff at roadside stations need 
medical assistance they inform the Assistant Surgeon in charge of the 
area who attends to them as soon as practicable. 

(b) The reasons are sufficiently obvious. 

Medical Arrangements for toe Menial and Subordinate Staff on 

State Railways. 

386. *J(r. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it a fact that no detailed instructions, 
like those in force in Civil Departments, have been issued for medica#* 
arrangements for the menial and subordinate staff on the Indian State- 
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"Railways and that no penalties have been imposed for careless and negli¬ 
gent attendance ? 

’Mr. P. R. Ban: The Railway Board have issued no detailed instruc¬ 
tions on the subject, but I shall ascertain whether any instructions have 
been laid down by Railway Administrations. 

Promotions in the Office of the Railway Board. 

387. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state the manner in which promotions from third to second and from 
second to first divisions are made in the office of the Railway Board ? 

£ b ) dDoes it depend on the will of the Branch Superintendent to ask for 
any particular clerk, or are such clerks sent for according to seniority? 

(c) How are branch vacancies filled ? 

(d) Is it a fact that Muslim clerks are invariably sent for by branches ? 

If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (c). All permanent promotions are made from 
a general list of the office staff as a whole and not within the Branches. 
The promoticns are based on seniority combined with efficiency. Promo¬ 
tions to short term officiating vacancies are made within the Branches. 

(b) As I have already said promotions are based on seniority combined 
with efficiency. 

(d) I regret I have been unable to understand what my Honourable 
friend means. 

Amendment of Section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

388. *Seth Haji Abdoola Hayoon: Will Government be pleased to 
state if their attention h§£ been drawn to the following rulings of High 
Courts, and if their reply be m the affirmative, will they kindly state 
whether it is proposed to amend section 9 of the Indian Income-tax 
Act: 

(i) Chune Mai Salig Ram of Delhi versus Commissioner of 

’Income-tax, Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces 
(A. I. R. Lahore 1931, page 820, June issue), 

(ii) Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga versus Commissioner of Income- 

tax, Bihar and Orissa (A. I. R. Patna 1931, page 223, July 
1931 issue); 

(iii) In the matter of Krishna Lai Seal, A. I. R., Calcutta 1982, page 

(iv) Commissioner of Income-tax Madras versus Narain Devi; and 

(v) Commissioner of Income-tax, Bombay Presidency, versus 

Khemeband Ramadas, A. I. R. Sind 1933, page 148° 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The Government of India have 
had their attention drawn to the rulings mentioned except 'the fourth which 
-cannot be traced. They have no present intention of undertaking legisla¬ 
tion for the amendment of section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 
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Amendment oe Section 9 oe the Indian Incoice-tax Act, 

389. *Seth Haji Abdoola HaroOn : (a) Will Government be pleased to* 
state whether they have received any suggestions or representations fpr the- 
amendment of section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act in regard to the extent 
and kinds of allowances permissible as deductions from the annual letting 
value, and, if so, when do Government propose to take up and deal with 
this long standing grievance of the landlords ? 

(6) Is it a fact that the landlords are permitted an allowance of one- 
sixth or 16-66 per cent from the annual letting value of properties, on 
account of property taxes and repairs ? 

(c) Are Government aware that at Karachi only municipal property 
taxes amount to 14 per cent gross or 12*60 per cent net, leaving a 
balance allowance of 4*06 per cent or in some cases less to be appropriated 
towards repairs ? 

(d\ Are Government aware that the maximum 4-06 per cent allowance 
towards repairs is not adequate, and, if so, do Government propose to raise 
the allowance to at least 20 per cent? t 

(e) Will Government be pleased to state what is the percentage of 
property taxes charged to Bombay landlords, and what total allowance 
tliey are permitted on account of property taxes and repairs combined? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The Government of India, 
have received certain suggestions of the nature described. They have no- 
present intention of undertaking legislation for the amendment of the 
section. 

(b), (c) and (d). I would invite the Honourable Member’s attention to* 
my reply to his question No. 558 (starred) which was answered on the 29th 
February, 1932. 

(e) As a reference to the answer referred to in my reply to the preceding 
three parts of this question will disclose, part (e) of the question has been 
asked under a misconception, and it is therefore not necessary to ascertain 
what is the incidence of oroperty taxes in Bombay. 

Amendment oe Section 9 of the Indian Income-tax Act. 

390. *Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Will Government be pleased to state 
if their attention has been drawn to the ruling of the Lahore High Court 
in the case of Hashnak Mai Thakur Das versus Commissioner of Income- 
tax, Punjab, Delhi and North-West Frontier Provinces, Lahore (A. T. R. 
September, 1933, page 822), and if it is contemplated to amend section 
9 of the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, with a view to making the law clear? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: The answer to the first part of 
the question is in the affirmative. The decision quoted did not contain 
any ruling upon the interpretation of the law and therefore its consideration 
cannot lead to any proposal to amend the law. 

Posts oe Yard Supervisors, Yard Foremen, Assistant Yard Masters 
and Yard Inspectors on the East Indian Railway. 

391. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: (a) What is the difference 
between the posts of Yard Supervisors, Yard Foreman, Assistant Yard 
Master and Yard Inspectors on the East Indian Railway? 
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( b ) What qualifications are necessary for an employee to enable him 
to be promoted to each of the above categories? 

(o) How many posts in each of the above categories exist on each 
Division of the East Indian Railway and what is the grade of pay of each 
category ? 

(d) How many posts in each category are held by (i) Europeans, (ii) 
Anglo-Indians, (iii) Hindus and (iv) Muslims? 

(e) What facilities are provided to the staff of the undermentioned 
categories to fill up the posts in the categories mentioned in part (a) * 

(i) Guards, (ii) Indian Assistant Station Masters and (iii) Head 
Numbertakers? 

(/) Is there any objection to head number-takers filling up posts in any 
of the above categories ? If so, what ? 

(g) Are some higher qualifications or training considered necessary, and, 
if so, why cannot facilities for the same be provided through the training 
schools and practical work in the Yard ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), ( b ), (e), (/) and (g). I am making enquiries and 
shall lay a reply on the table in due course. 

(c) and (d). The latest information available with Government will be 
found on page 94 of Volume 8 of Mr. Hassan’s report on the representation 
of Muslims and other minority communities in the subordinate Railway 
services, a copy of which is already in the Library of the House. 

Disabilities existing against the old Oudh and Rohilkttnd Railway 

Employees. 

892. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: With reference to their reply on 
the 6th February, 1984, to my starred question No. 100, do Government 
propose to consider the advisability of removing any disabilities that may 
exist against the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway employees in view of 
the fact that both the old Oudh and Rohilkund Railway and the old East 
Indian Railway staff are now serving under one administration? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government are not aware that there are any special 
disabilities under which the old 0. & R. Railway employees are 'suffering 
which calls for their intervention. 

Grant op Leave without Pay to the East Indian Railway Non- 

Worxshop State. 

398. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: With reference to their reply 
on the 6th February to my starred question No. 101, relating to the grant 
of leave without pay to the East Indian Railway non-workshop staff, 
do Government propose to consider the feasibility of offering another 
option to the staff concerned to come under the new leave rules and of 
setting up an adequate machinery to explain the advantages of the new 
leave rules, to the employees concerned, and obtaining the consent of 
each individual employee to the effect whether he desires to come under 
the new leave rules or to remain under the old rules? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Government do not consider there is any necessity for 
takipg the action suggested. 
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Provision of Motor Bus Service for the Children of the Railway 

Employees. 

394. *Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Are Government prepared to 
consider the feasibility of providing a motor bus service from the “staff 
benefit fund” for the benefit of the children of the railway employees in 
cases where big railway colonies are situated at a distance of over a mile 
from the school centres in the city, to enable the children ot railway 
employees to receive proper education ? 

Mr. P„ R. Ran: Under the rules governing the Staff Benefit Fund on 
the State-managed Railways, expenditure from the Fund is authorised by 
a Committee consisting of an officer nominated by the Agent and five 
members, all railway employees, one nominated by the Agent and four 
elected by the staff. Government are not in a position to interfere. 

Age Limit for appearing at the Competitive Examination for Indian 
Civil Service in India and in England. 

395. *3rfr. Lalch&nd Kavalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
state what is the age limit for appearing at the competitive examination 
for Indian Civil Service in India and in England, respectively? 

(b) If it is 28 years in India and 24 years in England, will Government 
be pleased to state the reason for this discrimination? 

(c) Do Government propose to fix the same age limit in both places? 
If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: (a) A candidate for the examination, 
in London must have attained the age of 21 and must not have attained 
the age of 24 on the 1st of August of the year in which the examination 
is held. A candidate for the Delhi examination must have attained the 
age of 21 and must not have attained the age of 23 on the 1st of January 
in the year in winch the examination is held. The difference in the upper 
age limit is thus five months. 

(6) and (c). The age limits for the two examinations are fixed with 
reference to conditions prevailing in the United Kingdom and India, res¬ 
pectively. An increase in the age limit in India would, with the two years’ 
period of probation for candidates recruited in India, involve candidates 
recruited in India entering the service at an appreciably higher age than 
-those recruited in London. 

Tenders for Conveyance of Mails by Konkan Ferry Steamers. 

396. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) whether fresh tenders are being invited shortly for the convey¬ 

ance of mails by Konkan Ferry steamers, if not, the date 
when the present contract expires; 

(b) if the reply tp part (a) be in the affirmative, whether the present 

contractors, viz the Bombay Steam Navigation Company, 
have persistently refused to agree to touch Dabhol and Jaygad 
- » harbours ’by -their Vizaydurg line steamer compulsorily on 

their return journey to Bombay; 
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(c) whether the passengers from Batnagiri to Dabhol have now to 

proceed to Hamai, wait there for over 18 hours and then 
take a return trip to Dabhol; 

( d) whether they are avare that as a result of the refusal referred to 

above, the mails for all places between Hamai and Batnagiri 
from and to all parts have to suffer heavy detention, take a 
circuitous route and thus cause avoidable annoyance and in¬ 
convenience; and 

( e ) whether in accepting tenders hereafter Government propose to 

make it obligatory on the contracting Company to touch the 
mail steamer at Dabhol and Jaygad harbours in both direc¬ 
tions ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (e). Information is being collected and will 
be placed on the table in due course. 

Tenders for the Treasury Work of the Post Offices in Bombay, Poona 

and Ahmedabap. 

397. *Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state whether 
it is a fact: 

(a) that tenders have been invited for the treasury work of the Post 

Offices m Bombay, Poona and Ahmedabad; 

(b) that on previous occasions certain items were not included, and 

that as a result the Department had to pay additional sums 
to the contractor; 

(c) that instructions have been issued to the authorities concerned 

that in accepting tenders the cost of doing the treasury work 
by departmental officials on lower salary that is being 
introduced by Government should be taken into consideration; 

(d) that if the savings are not large enough, the work would be 

managed by the Department itself; 

( e ) that Government pay the contractor Bs. 61 per stamp-vendor 

and that the contractor in his turn pays only Bs. 30 per 
mensem as pay to each of his employees; 

( f) that the pay of the departmental stamp-vendor before the 

revision was Bs 35—1—55; 

( g ) that it would have been equally economical if the work was 

conducted by departmental officials; and 

Qi) that instructions have been issued to bear in mind more 
prominently the interest of the Department worked by its 
own men instead of the interest of the contractor? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) to (h). Information is being collected and will 
be placed on the table in due course. 

UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS- 

Service Telegrams. 

136. Mr, S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
a service telegram issued as directed under rule 144 of the Posts and .Tele¬ 
graphs Manual, Volume V, is a -‘necessary” one? 
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(b) If so, will the cost of the said telegram, recovered on account of the 
irregularity which caused the issue of such a “necessary’ * telegram, be 
not ordered to be noted in the Punishment Eegister in the Post Office and 
Railway Mail Service ? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state whether similarly the cost of 
service messages, recovered from a telegraphist for an error in the local 
number on a line, is not noted in the Punishment Register? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) Ordinarily a service telegram of the kind referred 
to by the Honourable Member would be regarded as a necessary one if 
issued in compliance with the rule mentioned. 

(b) and (c). The circumstances giving rise to the issue of such telegrams 
may not necessitate such action as the Honourable Member suggests. 
Individual cases are dealt with on their merits. 

, Service Telegrams. 

187. Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to inform this 
House of the definition oi an “unnecessary’* and a “necessary” service 
telegram, as laid down by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The meaning of the words 'necessary’ and 'unneces¬ 
sary’ have not been defined by me. They are commonly used in their 
ordinary sense as explained in the dictionary. 

Residential Accommodation for Postal Officials stationed at 

Oo TAG AMTJND. 

138. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it not the policy of Government to provide 
residential accommodation for their servants at places where no residential 
accommodation is available at a reasonable rent ? 

(b) Are Government aware that Ootacamund is a hill station, commonly 
known as the “Queen of the Hill Stations”, situated aboui 8,000 feet above 
t sea level, is the seat of the Madras Government for seven months in a 
year, and is the summer residence of a good many princes, ruling chiefs, 
gentry, officials and non-officials, European and Indian, and that no resi¬ 
dential accommodation for postal clerks is available there at a reasonable 
rent ? 

(c) Are Government also aware that the Government of Madras have 
provided residential accommodation for almost all the Government servants 
under their administrative control at Ootacamund (Nilgiris) at reasonable 
rents ? 

(d) Are Government also aware that postal officials at Ootacamund 
(Nilgiris) experience great difficulty for residential accommodation and each 
of them is housed in insanitary or unsuitable quarters, and that they 
invariably pay exorbitant and unreasonable rates of rent? If not, are 
Government prepared to ascertain and satisfy themselves whether this is 
not the case? 

(e) Were the grievances of the postal officials stationed at Ootacamund 
regarding lack of suitable residential accommodation brought to the notice 
of Government on several occasions? If so, is it a fact that each time this 
question was shelved on the plea of finance? 
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(f) If the answers to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, are Gov¬ 
ernment now prepared to consider the question of securing suitable resi¬ 
dential accommodation for the postal staff at Ootacamund, as they have 
done at Delhi, Simla and other places? If not, why not, and when do 
Government hope to redress this grievance? 

The Honourable Six Frank Noyce: ( a) Although the absence of suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable rent is one of the factorb taken into con¬ 
sideration by Government when considering the provision of residential 
accommodation for their servants, it is not a fact that it is the policy of 
Government to provide such accommodation in all such cases. 

(6) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, so far as Government are aware residential accommodation 
for postal clerks is available although rents are admittedly high. 

(c) Yes, for a certain number of Local Government servants only. 

(d) Goveinment are aware that the postal staff at Ootacamund ex¬ 
perience a certain amount of difficulty in finding residential accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Post Office and that rents are high, 
but have no information as to the suitability of the quarters actually 
occupied by the staff, nor do they propose to make any special enquiries Id 
this matter. 

(e) A representation on the subject was last received by the Director 
General from the All-India Postal and Railway Mail Service Union in 
December, 1932, but it was not possible to comply with its request for the 
construction of quarters on account of the unsatisfactory state of the 
finances in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

(f) The case of the Government staff at Yew Delhi and Simla is ex¬ 
ceptional. Government do not consider that the position in regard to the 
housing ot the postal staff at Ootacamund is such as would justify the 
formulation of any scheme for the construction of quarters in present 
financial conditions. The postal staff as Ootacamund draw compensatory 
allowances at specified rates. 

Compensatory Allowance to the Postal Oefictalp employed in the 

Nilgiris. 

139. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Arc Government aware that Government 
servants under the Local Government stationed at Ootacamund and other 
places in the Nilgiris are not only provided with suitable residential accom¬ 
modation at reasonable rents, but are also granted compensatory allowance 
far in excess of that granted to postal officials employed in such places ? 

(b ) If the reply to part (a) be in the affirmative, will Government bo 
pleased to state whether it is a fact that the question of granting compen¬ 
satory'allowance to the postal officials employed in the Nilgiris at the same 
rates, as the Local Government have prescribed for their servants stationed 
in the said locality, is pending before them for over half a dozen years ? 

(c) Are Government prepared to consider the grant of the same rate? 
of compensatory allowance or special pay to postal officials employed in 
the Nilgiris as are granted by the Local Government to their servants in 
the said locality, and arranging provision to the postal staff in the Nilgirfa 
of suitable residential accommodation at reasonable rates of rent ? If 
not, why not, and when do they hope to redress this grievance of postal 
official's employed in the Nilgiris ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Residential quarters are not pro¬ 
vided by the Madras Government for all their employees serving at the 
localities mentioned. Although the rate of compensatory allowance for 
Madras Government employees of the clerical class is slightly higher than 
that drawn by the Postal officials of corresponding status, the latter are 
<on a better scale of pay. 

(b) On account of the unsatisfactory state of the finances in the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, proposals for increasing the existing rates, 
or making now grants, of compensatory allowances or special pay have 
had to be refused generally in all circles on the ground of the additional 
expenditure involved. 

(r) The first part does not arise in view of the above reply. As regards 
the last part, no scheme for any new construction of quarters for the staff 
can be undertaken on account of the existing financial stringency. 

RtTLfeS IN CONNECTION WITH APPEALS REGARDING PAY AND ALLOWANCES ON 

the East Indian Railway. 

140. ifehan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) With reference to the reply 
to unstarred question No. 54 (6) given in this House on the 16th February, 
1934, will Government be pleased to state if it is a fact that rules regarding 
the submission of appeals in connection with discharge and dismissal of 
‘State Railway non-gazetted employees do exist, but rules in connection 
with appeals 4 'regarding pay and allowances'’ do not exist on the East 
Indian Railway ? 

Q)) If the reply to part (a) be in the negative, then under what circular 
or notification the rules in connection with the submission of memorials 
"regarding pay and allowances" were communicated to the employees? 

(c) If any such rules exist at all, will Government be pleased to lay 
On the table of this House a copy of them, i.e., the rdles in connection with 
•tile submission of memorials regarding 4 ‘pay and allowances" and not re¬ 
garding discharge and dismissal? 

(d) Will Government be pleased to quote the rule, if any, m which it 
is laid down that memorials "regarding pay and allowances" will be with¬ 
in the competence of the Agent and will not lie to the Railway Board? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will place a reply on 
the table in due course. 

Rules regarding the Submission op Memorials on State Railways, 

141. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased to 
-state if it is a fact that Mr. P. R. Rau stated in this House on the 11th 
December, 1933, that "certain memorials have been, I understand, recently 
received, by the Railway Board on the question and, in considering those 
memorials, all aspects of the case will be taken into consideration" ( vide 
page 2928 of the Legislative Assembly Debates of the 11th December, 
1933) ? 

(b) Is it a fact that in reply to unstarred question No. 54 (a) given 
in this House on the 16th February, 1934, Mr. P. R. Rau said that those 
memorials were from the North Western Railway staff? 

(c) Is it a fact that regarding the memorials of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors of the East Indian Railway, Mr. P. R. Rau in reply to un¬ 
starred question No. 54 (b), dated the 16th February, 1934, stated in this 
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House that disposal of such memorials, i-e. from the East Indian Railway 
staff, was within the competence of the Agent (advance copies of the said 
memorials having been sent to the Railway Board direct) ? 

(d) Are there different rules regarding the submission of memorials on 
different State Railways? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a), ( b) and (c). Yes. 

( d) No. 

Memorials regarding Pay and Allowances or Railway Employees. 

142. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that Sir Alan Parsons stated on the floor of this House 
on the 12th February, 1932, that '‘such employees, however, nur submit a 
memorial to the Railway Board on matters affecting the conditions of ser¬ 
vice (vide Legislative Assemblv Debates of the 12th Februarv, 1932, page 
622 )? 

( b ) Is the reply of Mr P. R- Rau not contradictory to the one given 
by his predecessor, in view r of the reply to unstarred question No. 54 
(6), dated the 16th February, 1934, that the disposals of memorials regard¬ 
ing pay and allowances is within the competence of the Agent? 

(c) If the reply to part (b) be in the negative, will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(i) which memorials were referred to by Sir *Alan Parsons; and 

(ii) which memorials were referred to by Mr. P. R. Rau? 

( d ) Is it a fact that the memorials in question from the old Travelling 
Ticket Inspectors of the East Indian Railway were based on the decision 
of the Railway Board accorded in December, 1932, and is it now within 
the competence of the Agent to dispose of these memorials? 

( e ) Is it a fact that in the usual course an appeal lies to the authority 
passing the orders or to an authority next above him? 

(/) Are the memorials connected with the orders of the Railway Board 
within the competence of the Agent to be disposed of? 

(g) Is it not a fact that the memorials in question directly refer to 
matters affecting the conditions of service of the old Travelling Ticket 
Inspectors of the East Indian Railway? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) and (c). No. What Sir Alan Parsons meant was that an employee 
could submit a memorial on matters .affecting the conditions of service to 
the Railway Board through the Agent. This, however, did not imply that 
every such memorial would be considered by the Pailway Board. 

(d) , (/) and (g). I am not in a position to reply unless the Honourable 
Member gives me particulars about the memorial to which he is referring 
in order to enable me to identify it. 

(e) Generally, this is so in cases of discharge and dismissal. 

Memorials regarding Pay and Allowances of Railway Employees* 

143. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be pleased 
to state if it is a fact that representations of Travelling Ticket Examiners 
of the East Indian Railway addressed to the Railway Board in March, 
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1933, were forwarded by the Agent, East Indian Railway, to the Railway 
Board, as acknowledged in the reply to unstarred question No. 364(b), 
on the 20th December, 1933, and in the reply to starred question "Mo, 1385 
on the 11th December, 1983 ? 

(b) Is it a fact that these representations were from certain staff other 
than the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors (regarding whom a decision was 
given by the Railway Board in December, 1982) ? 

(o) If the reply to part (b) be in the affirmative, will Government be 
pleased to state: 

(i) if in the case of certain employees the Agent can forward the 

memorials to the Railway Board and in others he is himself 
competent to dispose of them, especially when the subject of 
both is pay and allowances; 

(ii) whether there are different rules for the disposal of memorials 

regarding pay and allowances for the different categories of 
employees of one department on the same State Railway; 
and 

(iii) if there are uniform rules, then under wliat circumstances the 

memorials of certain Travelling Ticket Examiners were for¬ 
warded by the Agent to the Railway Board and, in the case 
of others* i.e., the old Travelling Ticket Inspectors, the Rail¬ 
way Board holds the Agent competent to dispose of them 
(vide reply to unstarred question No. 54 (b) in this House 
on the 16th February, 1934)? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) Yes. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) (i) and (iii). Ordinarily the Agent is competent to dispose of memo¬ 
rials regarding pay and allowances from non-gazetted staff. This does not, 
however, prevent him from referring any particular case to the Railway 
Board for orders. 

(ii) Not so far as I am,aware. 


Scope oe the Home Department Letter No. F.-537—32-Ests. 

144. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: Will Government please state 
whether Home Department letter No. F.-537/Ests., dated the 16th Nov¬ 
ember, 1932, applies either to 

(a) fresh recruits; or to 

(b) departmental promotions; ^or to 

(c) either class of cases mentioned in parts (a) and (b) ? 


, ^ Honourable Sir Harry Haig: The letter in question was addressed 

to .bocal Governments and has not been published. 


Uzs ozp Khawaja Sahib in Ajmer,. 

145. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government please state 
whether they recognise the Khawaja’s fair ( Urs ) in Ajmer Sharif as an 
Urs of all-India importance? If not, why not? 

- P FF P leas f state why only local holiday for this Urs 

is allowed and not a holiday throughout India ? 
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(c) Will Government please state why no railway concessions by various 
railways are granted to the pilgrims proceeding to Ajmer Sharif during the 
Urs? 

(d) Do Government propose to take steps to find out the importance 
•of the Urs referred to in parts (a) to (c) above by inviting opinions of various 
administrations in order to give efiect to the concessions mentioned in. 
parts (6) and (c) ? « 


Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: Sir, with your permission I will answer all 
parts together. The information is being collected and will be laid on the 
iable in due course. 

Telegraph Offices at Mud Point and Hughli Point in Bejcgal. 

146. Mr. S'. 0. Mitra: (a) Will Government please state if the tele¬ 
graph offices stationed at Mud Point and Hughli Point (Bengal) are self- 
supporting ? If not, do Government propose to abolish those two offices? 

(b) Is it a fact that the nature of duties of those two offices compel 
:the office-masters in charge to live in the quarters attached to them? 

(c) Is it a fact that one of them has been given free quarters, while 
-the other has to pay for it? If so, why? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) The reply to the first part of the question is in 
the negative; as regards the second part the retention of the offices is 
.administratively essential and it is not possible to close them. 

(b) The fact is substantially as stated. 

( c) The telegraph offices referred to are in charge of postal signallers 
who are not entitled to rent-free Government quarters as a condition of 
their service. According, however, to the orders of the Government of 
India issued on the 3rd December, .1932, an official actually occupying 
rent-free quarters on that date was allowed to enjoy that concession until 
the next change in the incumbent of the post took place. As there has 
been a change of signaller in charge of the Hooghly Point telegraph office, 
-the existing incumbent of the post is required to pay the usual rent for 
Government quarters occupied by him; while, as no such change has yet 
taken place in the Mud Point telegraph office, the signaller still _ retains 
the concession of rent-free quarters, which he enjoyed before the issue of 
fthose orders 


Rules regarding Transfers of Assistant Postmasters General. 

' 147. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Is it a fact that, according to the standing 
-orders of Government, the Assistant Postmasters General are to be trans¬ 
ferred after five years? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, has 
all along been violating this order of Government? 

(<*) Is it a fact that Mr. S. 0. Dutt, B.A., has been working as Assist¬ 
ant Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam'Circle, for the last ten years? 
(c?) Is it a fact that only paper transfers were made? 
fe) is it a fact that Mr. Dutt was transferred to Comilla some two 
jyears ago, but he never joined there? 
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(/) If the replies to the preceding parts be in the affirmative, da 
Government propose to take suitable notice of this? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce; (a) The orders are that ordinarily 
a Superintendent of Post Offices or of the Pailway Mail Service should not 
occupy the post of Assistant Postmaster-General for more than 5 years at 
one stretch. 

(6), (c) and ( d ). No. 

(e) Yes. 

(/) Does not arise in view of the replies to parts ( b ), (c) and (d). 

Re-Transfer of the Railway Mail Service “ C ” Division to the Control 
of the Postmaster General, Bengal and Assam Circle. 

148. Mr. S. 0. Mitra: (a) Do Government propose to retransfer the 
Railway Mail Service “0” Division to the control of the Postmaster 
General, Bengal and Assam Circle, Calcutta? 

(b) Are Government aware that owing to the transfer of the Division 
to the Bihar and Orissa Circle, its administration has been more costly? 

(r) Is it a fact that the Postmaster-General, Bihar and Orissa, has 
issued orders forbidding recruitment of Bengalees in that Division? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) and (b). No. 

(c;) Government have no information. The Postmaster-General, Bihar 
and Orissa Circle, being in charge of the “C” Division, Railway Mail 
Service, is competent to issue orders in the matter of recruitment of the 
staff in that Division. The interests of Bengalees in the matter of appoint¬ 
ments in the Railway Mail Service are adequately provided for in the 
Bengal and Assam Circle. 

Inconvenience caused to Pilgrims at the Nizam-ud-din Railway 

Station. 

149. Mr. Hppi Saheb Bahadur: (a) Are Government aware that great 
inconvenience was caused to pilgrims at the Nizam-ud-din Railway Station 
at the time of the last annual fair at the Dargah of Hazrat Nazam-ud-din? 

(6> Is it a fact that the attitude of the station staff of the Nizam-ud-dini 
Railway Station was very objectionable towards pilgrims? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). No complaints have been received by 
Government. 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phulera Railway Station. 

150. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that on the* 
Company-managed railways Indians are generally harassed by Anglo- 
Indians ? 

(b) ^111 Government please enquire and state if it is a fact that an 
Anglo-Indian fireman of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Tndia Railway 
assaulted and caused hurt to an Indian vendor licensed by the said rail¬ 
way on the platform of the Phulera Railway Station on the 22nd October, 
1938? 

(c) Is it a fact that the said fireman was sometime ago convicted of a' 
criminal offence? If so, why was he not dismissed by the Railway Com- 

pALV ? 
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(d) Is it a fact that Dr. Anderson, Additional Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, 
certified the said vendor’s hurt as grievous? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Station Master and several other members 
of the railway staff were present at the Phulera Railway Station plat¬ 
form at the time of the assault referred to in part (6) above, and that 
they did nothing to save the vendor from being assaulted and hurt? 

if) Is it a fact that the brother of the said vendor wired to the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway authorities about the incident? 
If so, what action did the authorities of that Railway take in the matter? 

Mr. P. R. Ran: With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques 
tions Nos. 150, 151 and 152 together. Government have no information 
but a copy of questions Nos. 150 and 151 is being sent to the Agent, 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway and a copy of question No. 152 
to the Local Government for such action as they may consider necessary. 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phulera Railway Station. 

+151. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the Assistant 
Medical Officer of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway at 
Phulera refused to admit an T ndian injured vendor in the Railway 
Hospital at Phulera on the 22nd October, 1988, in connection with the 
injuries received by him in an assault by an Anglo-Indian fireman of that 
Railway at the platform of the Phulera Railway Station? 

(7A Is it a fact that the said Assistant Medical Officer refused to give 
a medical certificate in respect of the injuries received by the vendor? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Railway Medical Officer at Ajmer also refused 
to admit the vendor in the Railway Hospital at Ajmer? 

Assault to an Indian Vendor at the Phulera Railway Station. 

r l 152 Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the brother of an 
Indian vendor reported to the Officer-in-Charge of the Government Rail¬ 
way Police at the Phulera Railway Station that his brother, a licensed 
vender of the Bombay, Baroda and Cential India Railway, had been 
assaulted and hurt by an Anglo-Indian fireman at the Phulera Railway 
Station platform on the 22nd October, 1983? 

(b ) Is it a fact that the said Sub-Inspector had himself seen the vendor 
lying unconscious at the Railway Station platform? 

(c) Is it a fact that the Sub-Inspector refused to record the report 
made by the brother of the injured man? 

(d) Is it also a fact that the Sub-Inspector refused to give a memo¬ 
randum to the brother of the injured for his medical examination by the 
Assistant Medical Officer of the Railway at Phulera? 

( e ) Is it also a fact that the Sub-Inspector turned the brother of the 
injured man out of the premises of the Police Station? 

(f) Is it also a fact that the Sub-Inspector threatened to arrest the 
brother of the injured man if the latter continued to insist on the recording' 
of his report and on obtaining a memorandum for the medical examina¬ 
tion ? 


+For answer to this question, pee answer to question No. 150. 
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ig) Is it a fact that he wired to the Superintendent of Government 
Ilailway Police at Indore, reporting tire above action of the Sub-Inspector? 

If so, what action did the Superintendent of Police take in the matter? 

( h) Is it also a fact that he wired to the Railway Magistrate at 
Ajmer about the matter? If so, what action was taken by him in the 
matter ? 

(i) Do Government propose to institute an enquiry into the allegations 
and take necessary steps to prevent such occurrences in future? If not, 
why not? 

Be-instatement of Persons who went on Strike in 1930 on the Great 
Tndtan Peninsula Railway. 

153. Mr. S. G*. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state how many 
ex-strikers (1930) are still to be provided for on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway ? 

(6) How many of them are on the first waiting list ? 

(c) How many of them are on the second waiting list ? 

( d ) Is it a fact that some strikers, though they complied with the Wms 
of the communique, have been discharged from service merely for not vacat¬ 
ing quarters? 

(e) Are Government aware of recent judicial decisions that discharge 
from si rviee merely for not vacating quarters without proper legal notice 
have been declared as wrongful ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) 3,495. 

(b) 172. 

(c) 3,323 

(d) It is not a fact that strikers w ere discharged from service merely 
for not vacating quarters. The position was, as stated by Sir George 
Rainy in reply to a short notice question on the 25tli March, 1930, that 
a number of men on application for ro-instatement were asked by the Rail¬ 
way to vacate their quartern, as their original posts had been permanently 
filled and re-employment either could not be found for them at once, or 
could not be found at the stations where they were employed previous to 
going on strike. They were asked to vacate their quarters as a preliminary 
to their names being (altered on the waiting list. 

(e) Ho. 

Guards of “ A ” Grade on tee Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 

154. Mr. S. Gk Jog: Is it a fact that “A” grade (Guards) on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway is exclusively reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and that though there has been reduction in pay and personnel in 
the ease of “B” grade guards, the “A” grade scale has not been in any way 
affected ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table in due course. 
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Re-Instatement oe “ B ” Grade Guard ex-Strikers on the Great Indian 

Peninsula Rahway. 

155. Mr. S. G. Jog: Is it a fact that no “B” (Guard) grade ex-strikers 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway have been reinstated in their former 
grades, though there were a number of vacancies in that grade ? If so, is 
it in accordance with the declaration of the policy outlined in the 
communique ? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 


Treatment op Be-Instated ex-Strikers on the Great Indian Peninsula 

Railway. 

156. Mr. S. Gk Jog: Is it a fact that ex-strikers on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, reinstated after the 16th July, 1931, have been treated 
as re-engaged, thereby being deprived of Provident Fund bonus and 
gratuity? If so, is this not in contravention of the policy declared in the 
-communique ? 


Mr. P. B. Bau: I have called for information and will lay a reply on 
the table of the House in due course. 


Fixation of Different Ciasses of Supervisory Posts in the Post Office 
and the Railway Mail Service. 

157. *Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) "Will Government be pleased to furnish 
this House with a copy of letter No. Est. B./EA-1/136/27, dated the 17th 
May, 1928, issued by the Director General of Posts and Telegraphs to all 
Heads of Circles, regarding fixation of different classes of supervisory posts 
in the non-gazetted selection grade posts in the Post Office and Railway 
Mail Service ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the Director General has recently issued a letter 
No. ES.A-10/38/Col. 34, dated the 28th December, 1933, stating that, 
where the number of a clerk or sorter under the direct supervision of a 
supervisor does not exceed ten, he should ordinarily be a time-scale official 
with a special pay of Rs. 20 per month? 

(c) Is it a fact that where the number of a clerk or sorter in chars:e of 
a supervisor will exceed ten, he should be in the Selection Grade? 

( d ) Is it also a fact that a supervisor will be sanctioned for every ten 
clerks or sorters? 

(e) Is it also a fact that while retrenching the number of selection 
grade posts in the Post Office or Railway Mail Service, Government respected 
the recommendation of the Postal Committee, 1920, and retained the 
number as recommended by them? 

Sir Thomas Byan: (a) Government are not prepared to lay on the table 
copies of departmental correspondence. 

( b ) Yes 

( c) No. The number ten in intended only to serve as an approximate 
guide, and each case for the creation of a selection grade post is examined 
and decided on its merits. 
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(d) No. A supervisor is sanctioned when such a post is found justified 
by the time test for supervisory staff. 

( e ) Posts not only of the selection grades but also of other classes are 
being abolished or reduced from a higher to a lower scale of pay, where 
this can reasonably be done in the interests of the economical administra¬ 
tion of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. In consequence the total 
number of posts now existing in the selection grades may for various 
reasons differ from the number recommended by the Postal Committee, 
1920, but Government have kept in view the general principle laid down 
by that Committee, viz., that the number of selection grade pasta should 
be determined solely with reference to the number of charges sufficiently 
important to earn pay above the ordinary time-scale. 

Duties of Deputy Postmasters or Deputy Sub-Postmasters. 

158. Mr. S. C. Mitra: (a) Will Government be pleased to state what 
are the duties of the Deputy Postmasters or Deputy Sub-Postmasters ? 

(h) Ts it a fact that they remain in charge of office during the authorised 
absence of the Head or Sub-Postmasters? 

(c) Is it also a fact that in sub-post offices the Deputy Sub-Postmasters 
have to advance stamps to the stamp vendors or clerks and have to maintain 
a stock of stamps ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the Deputy Postmasters are to look to the payment 
ol telegraph money orders which are received up to 6 i\m. and ior which 
they are generally detained up to 7 p.m. ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: (a) A Deputy Postmaster or a Deputy Sub-Post¬ 
master is required to perform supervisory duties and at times some of the 
personal duties of the Head Postmaster or the Sub-Postmaster. 

(b) Yes. 

(c) and (d). The position varies according to the circumstances of each 
office. It may be that in some offices the position is as stated by the 
Honourable Member. 

t 

Basts of the Pah of Lmo Operators. 

159. Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Is it a fact that the pay 
of lino operators is based on their outturn and that they cannot expect 
any annual increments? If so, what future prospects have they? 

(b) Is it a fact that some lino operators were confirmed in their posts 
in 1923 or so, on B»s. 85, and that since then they are getting the same 
pay without any annual increment? If so, why? 

(<*) Is it not a fact that as the operators decline in age, the outturn 
falls lower? If so, are Government prepared to consider the desirability of 
increasing their pay and prospects with a scale of annua] increment? If 
not, why not? 

(d) Is it not a fact that the lino operators expose their lives to 
deterioration through constancy in their duty in close residue with gas 
and lead poisop? If so, do Government propose to recompense them? 
If so, in what respect? 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) I presume the Honourable 
Member refers to the linotype operators employed in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. There are three different categories of linotype 
operators in the Press, viz., those recruited before the 16th July 1931, 
those transferred from the Calcutta Press and new recruits taken after 
the 15th Juh, 1931. The operators in the first category are on graded pay 
ranging between Es. 85 and Es. 100 and those in the last two categories 
are on time scales of pay. The payment to all the operators is however 
regulated on the basis of outturn and they are entitled to bonus if their 
outturn exceeds certain limits. 

( b) Yes, as their outturn is below the prescribed limit. 

(c) No. The second part does not arise. 

(d) No gas is used in the Delhi Press. Lead fumes are generated by 
the machines, but there are exhaust arrangements approved by the Factory 
Inspector, prophylactic measures have been introduced and arrangements 
have been made for periodical medical examination of those exposed to risk. 
Actual cases of lead poisoning are dealt with under the provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

OuALmiNo Examination tor Reader’s Post in the Government oy 
India Press, New Delhi. 

160. KtinWar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan: (a) Is it a fact that a quali¬ 
fying examination for readers’ posts was held some time in last December 
in the Government of India Press, New Delhi? If so, were there any 
inter-departmental men sitting for that examination? 

(i>) Were inter-departmental men desirous to sit for the examination 
invited to send in their applications as they invited the copy-holders ? 
Tf not, why not? 

(c) Is it not the practice in every Government Department to bold 
such examinations departmental^ whenever filling up vacancies ? 
If so, why was not a similar procedure observed in the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi? 

(d) Is it a fact that the right to sit fer the qualifying examination for 
readers’ posts is solely and exclusively reserved for copy-holders? If so, 
why? 

(e) Do Government propose to issue instructions to the Press autho¬ 
rises to respect equally the claims and picspects of every employee in 
every branch of service ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) The answer to the first part ib 
in the affirmative. On the assumption that by “interdepartmental men/’ 
the Honourable Member means men employed in branches other than the 
Reading Branch of the Press, the reply to the second part is in the 

negative. 

( b) to (e). I am not aware of the practice in every Government Depart¬ 
ment; but in the Government of India Presses the ordinary practice is to 
fill the higher grades of a technical branch by efficient and qualified men 
in the lower grades of the same branch. The qualifying[examination for 
Readers * posts is not restricted to the men in the Reading Branch and, 
while men in other branches have no claim to employment in that branch, 
those who offered themselves would be examined. 



ELECTION OP THE STANDING COMMITTEE POE THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, HEALTH AND LANDS. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shumnukham Ghetty): I have 
to inform the Assembly that up to 12 Noon on Saturday, the 3rd March, 
1934, the time fixed for receiving nominations for the Standing Committee 
for the Department of Education, Health and Lands, three nominations 
were received. As the number of candidates is equal to the number oi 
vacancies, T declare the following to be duly elected: 

(1) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Rafiuddin Ahmad, 

(2) Khan Bahadur Haii Wajihuddin, and 
(8) Mx. A. Das. 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS. 

Second Stage. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now proceed with the discussion of the Demands for Grants. 
According to the arrangement about which the Chair made an announce¬ 
ment, the* available time today will be divided between the Independent 
and the Democratic Parties. Roughly about 4J hours are available for 
today. The Chair proposes to allot this time equally between the two 
Parties. The first discussion will be on Demand No 39 by the 
Independent Party and this discussion must close about o or 10 minutes 
past 3, which means that only about 2 hours and 10 minutes would be 
available for this Demand. In view of the short time available, the Chair 
propose,s to place a time limit on speeches—20 minutes for the Mover 
and 15 minutes for other speakers. 

Demand No. 39 —Army Department. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, I beg 
to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,17,000 be granted to the Governor G-enoral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘-Alrmy Department*.” 

Retrenchment in Defence Expenditure and Military Policy. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 

I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

By this I want to raise the question of a retrenchment in defence expendi¬ 
ture and of the Military policy. This is a question which is debated every 
year in this House, but that is no reason why we should not discuss it 
again this year having in regard the outstanding importance of the subject. 
The expenditure of the Military Department is a vital matter to the 
country, because, if it remains at its present figure of 44J crores, it will 

( 1736 ) 
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stand in the way of all beneficial activities, besides entailing heavy taxa¬ 
tion under which the people are groaning. 

This year, the Honourable the Finance Member has told us, as he 
told us last year, that the Army Department has been good enough to 
reduce their budget to a figure of about 46 crores from about 
55 crores and this year it comes to 44J crores. He no doubt very 
rightly gave every credit to that Department for the economies so far 
effected and I join with him in expressing our appreciation of the part 
played by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, for I do believe ha* 
has greatly helped the Honourable the Finance Member in effecting such 
economies as he has been able to do. When we look at the history of 
military expenditure, we at once realise how that expenditure is liable 
to go up from time to time when the finances are easy, and then, when 
the Finance Department is in a difficult position, the Military Depart¬ 
ment has perforce* to cut down its expenditure. This is only natural; 
this being a very large spending department, its internal organisation and 
administration cannot be effectively controlled and regulated by any out¬ 
side civil authority to any adequate extent. The Department, as we all 
know, is apt to indulge in a scale of expenditure which the country can¬ 
not bear, and it is, therefore, essential that this House and the civil 
side of the Government and the Finance Member in particular should 
never relax their vigilance over the Department. Sir, this year we are 
in a somewhat advantageous position to discuss the question of military 
expenditure and to prove to this House, the public and to the world 
that India is not being fairly treated in this matter at all by Britain. 
The country is being most inequitably treated. Considerable light has been 
thrown on the position by the Deport of the Capitation Tribunal. If we 
had all the papers, all the important papers that the Government of 
India placed before* that Tribunal, our case would have been, I believe, 
still more strengthened. Sir, we have received a contribution of Rs. two 
crores from His Majesty's Government as our just due, but I am abso¬ 
lutely convince jd, even upon the meagre material that we have in the 
report itself, that we are entitled to very much more than two crores* This 
was admitted by the Honourable the Army Secretary Jiimself. 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham (Army Secretary): Sir, I never admitted that 
w r e were entitled to it. I said we had asked for more. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: I bad asked my Honourable friend this question: 
supposing the Government of India’s case had be,en fully accepted by 
the Tribunal, what would have been the contribution to India, and I 
suggested to him that the contribution would have been much more than 
what had been conceded. He replied “yes, certainly yes”. If my 
Honourable friend refreshes his memory, he will find I am absolutely 
accurate- 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: That is, we did ask for more; I did not 
ever say in tin's House that we w,,re definitely entitled to more. 

An Honourable Member: Why did you ask for more? 

Sir Abdur Rahim: My Honourable friend admitted that if the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s case had been : ccepted in full, we would have been 
entitled to much more. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): They asked 
for more than what they were entitled to! (Laughter.) 

Si t Abdur Rahim: As a matter of fact, my Honourable friend, the 
Finance Member, did suggest that the Government of India anted as an 
advocate. Who prepared the case for the Government of India? The 
Secretary of State, who is a Member of the British Cabinet, and he did 
so, I take ii, after consultation with the Government of India. The 
castj of the other side was prepared by the War Office and the Air Minis¬ 
try and the two cases were placed before the Tribunal. May I ask the 
‘Government’s representatives in this House if they put forward a case, in 
which they did not believe? Is it to be believed for one moment, that 
a Government like the Government of India would put forward a case 
in the justice and fairness of which they did not themselves believe? 
t should like to know what answer the Government of India have to 
give. If they believed in that case, then they ought to have insisted: 
“no, wt< cannot agree that we should not get the full amount due to us”. 
Sir, the Indian Army, including the British troops is maintained here, 
not merely for the defence of India, not merely in our interests, it is 
maintained in order to safeguard Imperial interests as well. Can that 
fact be denied? Even the Simon Commission’s Report, which is the 
political Bible of the Diehard British politicians in both the countries,— 
what does it sav? Does it not lay down in clear and unambiguous lan¬ 
guage, that the Indian Army is maintained, not merely for the defence of 
India', but in the Imperial interests as well? I may just read out one 
sentence only from that report- At page 174, Volume II, they say this: 

“But here the effective defence of India is a matter in which other parts of tho 
Empire are also closely and directly interested—Imperial foreign policy, empire com¬ 
munications, empire trade, the general position of Britain may be vitally affected.” 

Sir, TTis Majesty’s Government maintains British troops in some other 
parts of the Empire as well, and in most of those cases it is the British 
Exchequer which hears the expenses I will just quote from! thq 
“Statesman’s Year Book”: 

“Tho land foito of the United Kingdom consists oi the regular mmy, tho terri¬ 
torial army and the leserve forces. The regular at my, whether at homo or nbioad 
except in India”—(T suppose the richest country in tho Empire) (Laughter)—“is paid 
for by the Fmporial exchequer.” 

India even pays a contribution towards the cost of troops at homo 
owing to these serving as a depot for the regular troops in India and the 
Imperial Exchequer pays only for Indian troops when serving outside 
India. Let mo remind the House, Sir, that it was the late Lord Salis¬ 
bury who once remarked that Tndia was the barrack of British troops 
in the oriental seas. Sir, I can quite understand that for Imperial pur¬ 
poses Britain wants to keep her garrison in India. But, surely, does it 
follow, is it fair to this country, that we should also be asked to pay for 
those garrisons? Sir, le*t us see what was the case put forward before 
the Tribunal itself. I find this at page 15 of the Report: 

“The majority of us think that the grounds in respect of which the contribution 
should be made are the following only : 

(X) That the army in India is a fou-e leadv m an emeigoney to take the field at 
once, which doe$ not exist elsewhere in the empire, which is «pocially available for 
immediate use and which has on occasions been so used; 

(2) That India is i training ground for active service such as does not exist else¬ 
where in the empire.” 
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Then, the positive case, so far as I find from this report, which was 
put forward by the Government of India to the Secretary of State), was 
this. The report says: 

“As to the amount of contribution, we are unable to place it on an arithmetical 
basis. The India Office has tentatively suggested several alternative formulae on which 
the contribution might be based : 

(1) A fixed percentage of India’s total expenditure on defence, say one-half—about 
£18 million per annum suggested by some members of the Sub-Committee of the First 
Hound Table Conference, or alternatively some lower percentage, 

(2) the extra cost of maintaining British troops in India oveT the cost of maintain¬ 
ing a corresponding number of Indian troops, estimated at £10 million. 

(3) Defence expenditure of India relating to the cost of British troops, sav, 16 
million pounds or, alternatively, a percentage of this.” 


Now, I put to this House and to the Government that Indian troops,- 
12 Noon 0 *^ cere< * ^ the y are by British officers mainly, if not almost 
* entirely, are quite sufficient for all the needs of Indian defence 
and to meet such dangers as arise from the activities of the Frontier 
tribes and any internal commotions that may arise. If necessary, you 
might increase the number of Indian troops. But no one can say that 
it is essential or necessary in the interests of Indian defence, properly- 
speaking, to kee.p here about 50,000 British troops whose cost is far more 
than that of Indian troops per head and per unit. I believe it is several 
times more than the cost of the same strength of'Indian troops. What 
have wei got from the British Government? Only two crores of rupees- 
I have not the exact figures before me of 'the cost of British troops, but, 
it is very considerable and one of the suggestions which I make to the, 
Government of India’, in spite of the verdict of the Tribunal which, by 
the by, was not unanimous, is, that we should get much more than 
what has been given. We know that there were two Indian Judges who 
were members of that Tribunal, and even on the technical and narrow 
question of the period of training they could not agree with their British 
colleagues. They did not agree with the majority and the reasons they 
have given in their note are certainly very strong. They are based on 
the findings of military authorities of great distinction, men like Sir Beau¬ 
champ Duff, Lord Lawrence, and, not the least, His Excellency the pre¬ 
sent Gommander-in-Chief; indeed it was upon a series of reports of Com¬ 
mittees, no less than five? that they based their conclusion that the period 
of training should not*exceed six months—I am giving a general idea— 
while, as a matter of fact, the period of training that was accepted by the 
majority was 12 months. Now, as regards the Frontier problem, which 
is always flung into our face in defence of the present scale of army ex¬ 
penditure, I should like to know how far the new policy initiated by the 
Foreign Department in those regions, namely, the policy of peaceful 
penetration and exercising civilizing influence on the tribes by providing 
them with useful employment has b.een carried out. ^ In the General: 
Purposes Sub-Committee of the Retrenchment Committee, we had to 
consider this aspect of the question, and from the figures given in the 
official administration reports we found that since 1919 there had been a 
gradual decline in raids, casualties and the value of property looted; so 
that, while in 1919-20, there were no less than 611 raids, in 1927-28 there 
were only 18 raids; the number of persons killed in 1919-20 was 298 ^and 
in 1927-28 only 2, the number of persons wounded in 1919-20 was 392, 
while in 1926-27 it was only 6. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetly): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member's time is up But if he wants to develop his argu¬ 
ment, the Chair has no objection to allow him another 15 minutes, but 
it will mean that from amongst his Party there will be one speaker less. 
Tli» time at our disposal has to be distributed among various Parties. 
The Chair has no objection to Sir Abdur Rahim continuing for another 
15 minutes. It would mean that there will be only one speaker more 
from his Party. 

a Sir Abdur Rahim: T am much obliged to you and to the House for 
this indulgence, as 1 have a great deal to say, and the subject is very 
important. 

I should like, to know from the Honourable the Army Secretary whe¬ 
ther the state of things in the Frontier is the same as it used to be, for 
instance, in 1927-28. T want concrete facts. We could not get the later 
figures, but he, might enlighten us as to what the state of things now is. 

Another point on which this House has always laid great stress and 
upon which we should like to have the facts as they stand at present 
is regarding the Indianisation of the Army. We have established a Col¬ 
lege, but I should like to know what is the intake which is in force at 
present, and how long will it take at the present rate* for the Army to 
be Indianised substantially. 1 am told it may take a century, perhaps 
two centuries. Perhaps the Army Secretary will be/ able to give us 
-some more accurate idea as to the pace at which Indianisation is going 
on and how long will it take to complete the process. I hope/ the Army 
Secretary will enlighten us on the subject. 

Sir, I do not wish to enter upon the question of expenditure on cer¬ 
tain ancillary and administrative services in the Army. I think there 
arc other Honourable Members in then House who are more competent 
to speak on this subject, especially my friends, Colonel Sir Henry Oidney 
and Hi wan Bahadur Itamaswami Mudaliar, who investigated the matter. 
But tlu a can be no doubt from such information, as wo aro in pos¬ 
session of, that a great deal of economy is still possible in some of the 
administrative and’ancillary services, medical services, veterinary ser¬ 
vices, clerical services, and I think the Army Secretary will be in a 
position to tell us exactly how things stand in all these services. This 
morning wo had very interesting interpellations as to the pay of the Army 
clerical' staff, and fherti cun be very little doubt that some services in 
the Military Department are much more highly paid than there is any 
necessity for it. 

I now come to my Honourable friend, the Financo^ Member, as I 
have one or two questions to put to him. He told us in his very inter¬ 
esting Budget speech that 44| crores which includes the two crores 
awarded by His Majesty’s Government is not to be taken as a new per¬ 
manent level of expenditure on the military side. Then, he recounted a 
number of contingencies which may lead to that level being considerably 
raised* He said: 

“The budget figure of 44-38 crores cannot be regarded as representing as vet a 
new permanent level of defence expenditure, but is an emergency Budget which barely 
covers the obligatory charges of maintenance. They point out that if the general 
price level should rise, 

—which every one, including the Honourable the Finance Member, hopes 
for,— 

“defence expenditure will automatically rise as it has^ automatically fallen; that 
the restoration of the emergency pay cut, when it comes, will mean a further increase; 
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“that the curtailment of building and other programmes means the accumulation of com¬ 
mitments which cannot be postponed indefinitely; that current expenditure on stores 
must rise when retrenchment surpluses have been eaten down; and that during the 
next few years there will be inevitable extra expenditure on duplicate establishments 
m the earlier stages of Indianisation/' 

Then he says as a matter of consolation to us: 

“Further possibilities of economies are still being urgently sought for/’ 

That is the position. Therefore, Tie are not at all on certain ground 
The expenditure, according to the Honourable the Finance Member, is 
bound to rise very soon. As soon as my Honourable friend gets a little 
more money, I am certain that a gccd portion of it, if not the whole 
of it, will be grabbed by the Military Department. Where, then, is there 
any relief to the, tax-payer, where is there any possibility of rendering any 
beneficial service to the people, whose money the Government of India’ 
are spending? I say the prospect is very bad indeed. The only way out 
of the difficulty is that justice should be done to the revenues of India 
by Britain, that Great Britain should be told that the Government of 
India are on their last legs. The Government of India c ann ot go on 
indefinitely bearing the entire charges, a substantial portion of which 
ought to fall on the British Exchequer and Britain must be told that the 
■two erores, which I suppose is a sort of gift to us, does not meet the 
situation. We want full justice to the Indian pepple. If Britain wants 
-to keep a garrison here for her own Imperial interests, then she must pay 
the entire expenditure of that garrison. That is our case. We are not 
asking for any dole or charity from t lie British Exchequer. I know that 
the Government of Britain do not maintain a charity institution for us. 
Supposing we had a national Government here, supposing we had a 
Government responsible to the people, what would have been the position? 
They would have said “Even under the present conditions we have Indian 
troops and we can increase them, if necessary, there is no want of men 
in order to fill the ranks of the Army, there is no want of well-educated, 
able-bodied patriotic men who are willing to join the Army as Officers. 
We say that our men and our resources are quite sufficient to meet the 
needs of India's defence. But, we recognise that we have friendly con¬ 
nections with Great Britain. Our interests for more than a century have 
been linked together. We are a unit of the British Empire and we do 
not want the Imperial interests to suffer. If Great Britain thinks and if 
the War Office in England thinks that it is necessary, in order to safe¬ 
guard the Imperial interests of Britain, to keep British troops in India, 
wo raise no objection- But, when they ask further that we must pay 
for these troops, pay for their entire upkeep from the time they are re¬ 
cruited and also the non-effective charges, it does seem to us that it is 
not justice, it is not fair play." Great Britain, Sir, is far richer in com¬ 
parison than India. There is no comparison indeed between the two 
countries. Look at the, standard of living of England. Even during the 
so-called economic blizard, that has been passing over Europe, is there 
any comparison between the standard of living of the British people and 
the standard of living of the poor, wretched, miserable people of this 
country? For the Government of a country like Great Britain to ask us 
to pay for the troops which they keep for their own Imperial interests 
here, "to ask the poor pepple of India, whose income is hardly three pence 
a day, to meet this heavy charge, is, it seems to me, inequitable. The 
Government of Britain have a very serious ease to answer. I must acquit 
the Government of India so far as they are at all separate from the Govern¬ 
ment in Britain of any blame for not putting forward their case. They did 
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put forward Indians case, and, I am absolutely sure of that, and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, especially the Honourable the Finance Member, de¬ 
serve every credit for putting forward the case of India, and not the 
least, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief himself. From what I 
can gather, I believe they have done their best, and it is up to them now 
that they should go on putting pressure on the British Government to do 
full justice to the poor people of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Out motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department' be reduced by Es. 100 " 

Lienfc.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, I thank 
you very much for giving me this early opportunity of intervening in this 
debate. I listened with great interest to the Leader of the Opposition 
when he expressed his views on how the Army Budget should bo reduced. 
Sir, the Press has recently been flooded with a series of articles to show 
that the cost of the Army in this country is not really the figure quoted,— 
44 crores, but is about 34 or 35 crores. I have no doubt that the Army 
Secretary will today tell us how the expenditure, though on paper appears 
high, is really less. We will then be in a better position to access his 
estimates. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, laid great stress on the gift 
or, as he said, the Just dues of India, of the two crores awarded by the 
Capitation Tribunal. He complained that we did not got enough. He has 
evidently forgotten i he old saving: “Ho that expecteth nothing receiveth 
much, but he that asketh for much receiveth less or nothing’’. But, 
Sir, we have received something and I personally am very thankful that 
the finances of this country have been considerably eased by this grant 
of two crores Sir, I will not belabour this point; because I do not 
consider that any gain will be secured by discussing the recent award 
of the Capitation Tribunal. This matter has been very frequently 
inquired into in the past, and I think we should gratefully accept the 
amount sanctioned. Sir Abdur Rahim continuing said that the British 
Army in India was mainly kept in India to safeguard Imperial interests. 
I think it would be more correct to say that the British Army iir India, 
besides being a training ground for its troops and officers and incidently 
also the graveyard of many officers, was a jumping-off ground which the 
British nation utilised for the military needs of the Empire. He struck 
a very true note when he stated that the retention of the British Army 
in India, besides being necessary for India’s defence, was so imperialistic 
in character that it was not fair to impose the entire cost of this Army 
on the Indian Exchequer. Sir, it might interest this House if I were to 
repeat the speech I made on the floor of the old Legislative Assembly in 
the year 1922 when speaking on the general discussion of the Budget. 
Referring to the military expenditure, I said: 

“We cannot in the present restless condition of India dare to reduce our Army, 
even by a single man or a single gun. This, of course, means a heavy expenditure 
and India must bear the burden. I admit that in regard to a necessary Army, the 
judicious expenditure of money, however big the sum be, is, in the long run,’true 
economy, and that it is a dangerous practice to introduce in it a battle of ‘efficiency 
versus economy*. Yet I have some misgivings on certain Departments." 
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Sir, the important part of that speech, if I may stress it, was this. 
Referring to army expenditure on the Frontier, I said: 

In this connection I would ask this House to remember the discussion which took 

place at the last Simla Session.I remarked that the matter had an ‘All-India* 

bearing, and that the Frontiers, constitute the only spot geographical conformation has 
rendered vulnerable to attack or invasions from the Noith. With your permission. 
Sir, I shall quote from my speech on that Resolution. I said : 

The North-West Frontier, from the Pamirs to the Sea, is the most import an t land 
Frontier of the British Commonwealth and, for this reason, its defence and mainten¬ 
ance was not a matter solely of Indian importance. India, I submit, holds that 
Frontier not only for her own protection but to guarantee the integrities of Imperial 
soil.’ 

I said that ‘the day was not far distant when it would be widely recognised that 
India alone should not be called upon to bear the whole cost of defending this 
Frontier. That day, I believe, has come, especially when we recognise how great is 

the cost of maintaining and guarding this Frontier.In it I see the greatest 

means of retrenchment in the Military Budget and I offer it for the very serious 
consideration of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. . . . 

I am glad to see that Sir Abdur Rahim in the year 1934 repeats exactly 
what I said in 1922. Sir, there is no doubt that, although I am one who 
does not believe in reducing the strength of the Army, I do believe that 
we can considerably reduce its cost without loss in efficiency. But, Sir 
Abdur Rahim w r ent a little too far when he said that the British troops 
cost more and we did not need them in India. I am not at one with 
him there. I submit and I say without fear of contradiction that if the 
British troops were taken away from this country, in a very little time 
our rivers would be rivers of blood. In my opinion, the British troops 
are necessary for this country for many years to come and I do not think 
there is a single Member on the opposite side who would feel safe if they 
were removed. Sir, I refuse to ask the House seriously to consider a 
reduction in the British troops just now, but I do ask the Honourable 
Member seriously to consider means by which he can reduce the cost of 
maintaining that Army. We have in this House repeatedly shown the 
Army Secretary how he can reduce this cost; and I do hope, when the 
Army Secretary replies, he will deal with the various points that have 
been raised during the general discussion on the Budget. There is no 
doubt that we can reduce military expenditure by reducing our overhead 
charges. When I spoke on the General Budget Discussion, I referred to 
an important means by which we could reduce this expenditure. I suggested 
that an eight hour working day be demanded from all officers at Army 
Headquarters. That, I believe, has been variously criticised. Sir, while 
I do admit that although there are many Officers who are bard-worked,— 
and I know there are many who take work home,—yet I do believe that 
a majority of them or a large portion of them, who perform routine duties, 
leave all the responsible work to those few officers while they, themselves 
get off scot-free with just four or five hours work a day. If His Excellency 
the Commander-in-Chief would insist on eight hours work a day, the 
same as every other Government of India Department does £.gr., the 
Railways, I think we could considerably reduce the staff at Army Head¬ 
quarters. The questions that were asked today of the Army Secretary was 
another very fertile field in which retrenchment and economy could be 
effected,—I refer to the Army clerks. Sir, I do not see why you should 
entertain British Army clerks at such a high rate of pay; I believe that 
when the Indian Unattached List got their present enhanced rates of 
jpay in 1927 or 1928, it was with the greatest difficulty that the Financial 
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Adviser to the Army recommended it. I believe two or three times this 
enhancement was refused and then in some extraordinary way it was 
passed, how I do not know. But I do believe that there is not a single 
officer in the Military or Civil Finance Department who will, today, deny 
that these British Army clerks, with one or two exceptions, are paid a wage 
which is really too high for the services they render; and I do think the- 
Army Department should give this matter their serious attention. 

I shall not repeat the remarks I made on the economy that could be 
effected in the military medical services. My oft repeated criticisms are 
there for the Army Department to accept or reject; but for the last nine 
or ten years, I have, on the floor of this House, repeatedly asked the 
Army Department to look into this means of retrenchment and to accept 
this measure of economy. But they have turned a deaf ear to it. They 
have always put themselves behind that convenient shelter—the Army 
policy. The Army policy, when you come to analyse it, is directed from 
the War Office in England. The Army is maintained by this country, 
and yet the personnel of it, specially in these attached or ancillary branches, 
are still controlled by the War Office. Sir, I do think that the time has* 
come when the Army Department must kill those old prejudiced ideas 
which they have nursed and entertained about India and realise that they 
can get just as good service in this country from these ancillary branches, 
as they can get from the rank and file of the British Army. 

Sir, there is one point to which, I feel, I must refer before I sit down. 
It is a matter which I have not stressed for some time and it is this. 
When I signed the Joint Memorandum we submitted to the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, I was one with my Indian friends in demanding a 
larger measure of responsibility being given to the future India, but I 
realised then and I realise more so today than over, that, while we are 
crying for Indianisation, no real effort is being made to give the members, 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European community even a little 
niche in the new Army and the defences of India except an occasional 
officer in the Indian Army. I know Members on the opposite side will 
say that they are prepared to take Anglo-Indians into rank and file- 
of the Indian Army if they are prepared to accept the same wage that 
an Indian soldier receives. Sir, on the floor of the House and without 
any desire to enter into a controversy, I frankly admit it is impossible 
for an Anglo-Indian or a Domiciled European lad to live on the small wage- 
of the Indian soldier. You on the opposite Benches have your views on 
this point and I have my own views. The question is, whether the Army 
Secretary realises the great part this community has played in the milrtary 
development of this country from early days till today? (Interruption.) 
I do submit that that is a fact, and for the Army Department now to say 
that by the enlistment of Anglo-Indians into the Indian Army the class- 
homogeneity of the Army would be disturbed is all bunkum: again, for 
the Army Department to say that they cannot form an Anglo-Indian unit 
today shows an absolute lack of imagination; and for the Army Depart¬ 
ment or the Army Advisory Council to say that it would not bo worth 
the experiment shows the basest ingratitude to a community that has 
for centuries served the country so well and loyally. I should here like 
to state that, three years ago, I succeeded in getting the Secretary of 
State for India on the recommendation of His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, to sanction the formation of a small unit to be called a signal 
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unit. This sanction and the terms of service were in the process of being 
printed and becoming a fait accompli when the 19S2 Indian Military 
Retrenchment Committee suggested its retrenchment, and the Army 
Department seized on it as an easy prey by winch it could cut down its 
military expenditure, and thereby deprived the community of this small 
avenue of military service in its own country. Today thousands of young 
men and lads of the community—many of them being the finest specimens 
of boys you could wish for: educated in our finest English Public and 
army schools—are roaming the streets unemployed, and yet the Army 
Department refuses to make use of them even at a reduced cost. Why 
will the Army Department continue to refuse an Anglo-Indian unit? 
They are the sons of your own British soldiers and civilians and they 
have rendered^ yeoman service in the British Army during the war 
and^ the auxiliary force: they have shown marked evidence of martial 
ability and intense loyalty. Why cannot a small unit be formed in which 
the community wuuld be allowed to share the military burden and take 
part in the defence of its own country ? 

I do beg of the Army Department to reconsider this my plea and to 
see that, whilst accepting this intense desire on the part of Indians to 
Indianise the Army, it will give some small niche in the future Indian 
Army that will be filled by a community that it has not only created, 
but that has served the British Government for centuries like a loyal and 
faithful dog. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham- 
m&'dan Urban): Sir, in the short time at my disposal, I do not think 
I can enter into as much detail as I would like to in connection with 
this Army Budget. At the outset I should try to warn my Indian collea¬ 
gues and friends that the Army Budget today is not Rs. 44 crores, but 
it is nearly Rs. 50 crores. I am thankful for the retrenchments that 
have been carried out and for the pressure so consistently and persistently 
put on the expenditure of the spending departments by the Pinance 
Member and by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief; and I am anxi¬ 
ous, particularly in view of the fact that the Army Department has taken 
to publicity work, which I welcome, that the other side of the case 
should be equally well known to the Indian public. We often quote the 
Inchcape Committee report and we suggest that the 50 crores limit which 
Lord Inchcape and his Committee recommended has long since been passed 
and that today the Army expenditure is about 44 crores, or if we include 
the receipt of two crores from the Capitation Tribunal award, it is 46 
crores. I venture very humbly to suggest that that is not the truth. 
Lord Inchcape and his Committee recommended that during the next 
financial year after their report, the net expenditure should be 57 crores; 
but the very next recommendation did not refer to a net expenditure, but 
to a gross expenditure; and all the confusion with reference to the Army 
Budget arises from the fact that Honourable Members do not know and 
do not differentiate between the gross expenditure and the net expenditure. 
If w r e read the report of the Inchcape Committee carefully, we find that 
they recommended that the gross expenditure after a few years should 
be 50 crores; and today, even if you accept the entire figure, as it is put 
forward in this Budget, the gross expenditure has just come to the figure 
of Lord Inchcape; but that is not the whole story. When the Inchcape 
Committee made these recommendations, the exchange stood at 1-s. 4d, 
and all the payments we had to remit to the British Treasury w^ere calculated 
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at Rs. 15 to the pound. Today it is calculated at Es. 13-8-0 to the 
pound. If you take the payments made to the British Treasury, it was 
somewhere about £25 millions, and excluding receipts somewhere about 
£20 millions for various purposes. I venture to think that about three to 
four crorcs were saved on the exchange alone, so th.it today the gross 
military expenditure of the Government of India* is somewhere between 
52 and 53 orores and we have not reached the figure that Lord Tnchcape 
took into account. Besides, Lord Inchcape did not allow for the great 
fall in prices which has taken place today: ho could never have dreamt 
in the days when he was examining the question that prices would fall 
as low as they are now. 

Now, that is not to criticise the Army for what if has not done, nor 
even to show rvn inadequate -want of appreciation of the efforts that have 
been made. But there are some departments in which I still have to 
reiterate on the floor of the House that the recommendations, which have 
been made by the Botrenchment Committee and which might have been 
carried out, have not been carried out. 1 referred last year in the medical 
services, and my friend, Colonel Gidney, this year lias also referred to 
the question; and if you turn to page 94 of the Army Budget, \ou will 
find that, whereas in the last year's Budget there were 228 E. A. \L C. 
Officers and 324 I. M. S. Officers and 23 Dental Surgeons with King's 
Commissions, in tho present Budget there are 282 R. A. M. 0. Officers, 
or an increase of four; 321) I. M. S. Officers, or a decrease of font; and 
22 Dental Surgeons, or a reduction of one. So that practically, the medi¬ 
cal services budget has been carried over to this year unchanged and with¬ 
out any reduction, in spite of the fact that I pointed out in mv sp» cell 
on the last occasion, that this branch of the administration of the Army 
required drastic reduction. In fact if was one of the points <n which 
Lord Inchcape and his Committee laid a great deal of stress; and any¬ 
body, who knows the hospitals run by the Army and the number of persona 
who are in charge and the number of people treated and the scab's of 
dietary charges and other matters, knows full well that this is a branch 
of tho administration whicli does require a little more dost* scrutiny by 
the Financial Officers of the Military Department and by the Military 
Authorities themselves. 1 know it is a very difficult question to settle, 
and I know that unless the head of the Department is willing to co¬ 
operate, it becomes extraordinarily difficult; and, in spite of the bogeys 
that may be raised about health and preservation of the stamina of tlio 
•soldiers and sepoys, I venture to think that there is a fruitful source 
.of economy in this direction. 

There are other sources also—I am sorry I have not got the time to 
go in detail into them—there is the question of the supply and transport 
corps: we suggested in the Retrenchment Committee that there w’as a 
distinction between the cis-Indus arrangement and the trans-Indus arrange¬ 
ment; and that, while certain arrangements were justified for the trans- 
Indus area, on the other side of the Indus in the North-West Frontier, 
those arrangements would not be justified on this side of the Indus. The 
reason is this: on the trans-Indus side, they are ready and prepared 
and they always have to be ready and prepared to march at a moment's 
notice, and they are in the position of covering troops really. Those in 
Bangalore and in the East Coast, in Calcutta and other places, are not 
in exactly the same position, and many of these latter Officers can be 
replaced by less costly staff and by Indian Superintendents in various 
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supply depots. I do not think anything has been done with reference to 
the organisation of that Department from that point of view. 

Again, we went into the question of the various factories which are 
run by lhe Army to produce lethal weapons, and we suggested a drastic 
change in that expenditure. But the expenditure on army factories con¬ 
tinues to be more or less the same as it was in the past. * I should have 
liked that question also to be referred to in greater detail. 

&ir, I should like to refer to one or two general questions of policy 
apart from these details; but before I do so, let me refer to one aspect 
which I dealt with last year. It is quite obvious that the number of 
horses, mules and ponies in the Army has been very considerably reduced 
owing to the mechanization of the troops, and yet we have year after 
year a large number of veterinary officers. Mv friend, Mr. Mitra, asked 
a question as to why Indians are debarred from being veterinary officers. 
My friend, Mr. Tottenham, took advantage of the fact that some of us 
are not able to differentiate between the various technical and technolo¬ 
gical terms of the Army, and gave what was then a convincing answer. 

T .want him now to answer this question—there is no Indian holding a 
King’s Commission in the Veterinary Services in India today. You can 
trust Indians to hold King's Commissions and treat human beings, but 
you cannot trust them to hold King’s Commissions to treat the mules and 
horses, the ponies and donkeys of this country! That is a position which 
my friend, Mr. Tottenham, will find it difficult to press on the attention of 
the House in spite of his very persuasive logic and eloquence. 

I should like, Sir, to refer very briefly to one or two ^questions of 
policy. My friend, Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal, in the course of his speech 
on the General Discussion, has already referred to the fact that in England 
there is going on a continuous vilification of the aims and ideals of some 
of us in this country who want to preserve British connection, and yet, 
at the same time, get our place in the sun. He referred in particular 
to a contribution made by a retired Civilian of the Madras Presidency,— 

[ have unfortunately to admit it,—Sir Alexander Cardew, who held the 
position of a Member of the Executive Government there .... 

An Honourable Member: He was Governor for some time. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Yes, he acted as Governor 
of the Province. Sir Alexander Cardew, in the course of an article, quite 
appropriately to the Morning Post , says, after referring to the contribu¬ 
tion of crores wiiich is to be made yearly from British funds for the 
cost of the Indian defence: 

“By another odd coincidence rumours come from India that 500 Officers of the 
Indian Army, men who placed their lives and fortunes at the service of India between 
1914 and 1920, are shortly to be compulsorily retired. If these rumours are true, 
the position will be particularly interesting. Britain presents India with lj crores 
a year, and India in return turns off 500 British Officers Their careers are prema¬ 
turely cut short and sacrificed on the altar of the great God of Tndianisation, one of 
whose high priests is Sir Samuel Hoare.” 

I want the Army Secretary to get up in his place in this House and 
^categorically state that this is a most vituperative writing, absolutely 
malicious, grossly inaccurate, not founded on facts, not having anything 
to do with the question of Indianisation, that this is a problem for which 
no Indian has been responsible. The block in promotion has arisen 
immediately after the War, and it has no connection at all with Indians 
'Or Indianisation. That is only a sample, Sir, of the sort of calumny that 
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is going on against my country and countrymen in the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber’s fair, freo, liberty-loving, democratic Great Britain. 

Let me come to another question of policy on which T addressed my 
friend, Mr. Tottenham, tlu other day. I told him that the Secretary 
of State had repeatedly guaranteed that if the Indian army were to be 
used outside India and for purposes not connected with Indian defence, 
then according to the Secretary of State and our understanding of his 
assurances, that could not be done without the decision of the Legisla¬ 
ture having been taken. I should like to explain to Honourable Members 
the present position. Under section 22 of the present Government of 
India Act, if the Army is used for purposes outside India and not con¬ 
nected with the defence of India, the House of Commons has to sanction 
that expenditure. This is an old section which has been carried on from 
the Act of 1858, and the reason for if is this. It is the prerogative of 
the Crown to declare war and make peace. Parliament has nothing to do 
with it. The only control that Parliament has got is in regard to grant¬ 
ing supplies. Now, the Indian revenues are not voted by Parliament. 
The Indian expenditure is not controlled by Parliament. Therefore, Lord 
Derby and those who shaped this Act at that time felt that hero was a 
power in the Crown to declare war and utilise Indian forces without any 
reference to Parliament, and that was a position which was against the 
whole scheme of democratic Great Britain. I venture to stato, Sir, that 
it w r as not in the interests of Indian revenues that that provision lias 
found a place in successive Government of India Acts. Sir, if I had 
the time, I would have quoted Lord Derby’s speech showing that under 
the provision, as it then existed, the Crown can declare war against Russia, 
Afghanistan and even in Europe without taking the sanction of Parliament 
and utilising the revenues of India and moving the troops that were 
stationed in this country. It was against that contingency that the pro¬ 
vision came into existence, but we have moved far away from that position. 
What is it that Honourable Members arc doing now 0 T have repeatedly 
complained that the armv is a secret book We have got no repoit of 
the working of the army during a year. How' valuable it would be if 
w'e were to know more of the army in which we are asked to take a 
pride and in which we aro asked to take m interest if we were io be 
made aware year after year by an annual report showing how the army 
was used, in what services it was employed, whether for internal security 
or for external defence. We gather here and there potty rumours,—of 
some controversy in Kashgar, where our Consul is reported to have been 
attacked by some troops, some reports of a treaty having been made 
between India, Yemen and Great Britain. The terms of the treaty are 
mentioned in the House of Commons, but this House lias not got the 
privilege of listening to it. I know that foreign policy cannot be discussed, 
but it seems to me that it is scandalous that when that treaty is not one 
of those diplomatic treaties of the old days which are kept, secret and 
cannot be opened or seen by anybody, and that it is bound to bo filed 
at Geneva according to our membership agreement at the League of 
Nations, my friend, the Leader of the House, does not think it worth 
while to mention even a single w 7 ord about those treaties and ho does not 
take this House into his confidence. If you go on in this way, if you 
do not give us any information about these things, how do you expect 
us to say “we are proud of our army, we are proud of its achievements r 
we are proud that the work of the army is being carried on in a most 
effective and effectual way”? 
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Now,. Sir, my Honourable friend, Sir Abdur Rahim, has referred to 
the Capitation Tribunal Award. I am one of those who felt at a very 
earty stage,—and my friend, the Finance Member, will bear me out,— 
that it was a mistake to refer the question of the apportionment of expen¬ 
diture between Great. Britain and India to this Tribunal. When he called 
a small Conference in tiie year . 1931 and suggested that two questions 
w T ould be referred to this Capitation Tribunal,—one, the question of capi¬ 
tation charges proper which has been under discussion for a number of 
years, and the second, the question of the amount of contribution whieh 
Great Britain should make for keeping up the British Army or some 
portion of the British Army for Imperial purposes in this country, I, 
along with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Jayakar and several others, sug¬ 
gested that the latter question should not be put before that Tribunal, 
that no Tribunal could really be asked to express an opinion on a question 
of that kind, and the only body to which this question should be 
referred .... 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: May I remind the Honourable* 
Member that several Members, who were present at that discussion, 
changed their views afterwards. The majority favoured the reference at 
the end. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: It is our privilege to change 
our views unfortunately. The view that we had taken then, I think, 
was perfectly correct, and nothing has happened during the interval to 
justify our changing that view. Then, its decision would have been much 
more effectively put before the House and before the country. The deci¬ 
sion -would have shown that it has gone entirely against the Government 
of India, because it has not given a pie to the Government of India and 
that it has treated all the arguments and all the eloquent advocacy of 
British statesmen and Advocate Generals in England and in Bombay as 
merely worth nothing at all. By the fact that it has been mixed up with 
the question of contribution, there is an apparent impression that we have* 
got something out of this Capitation Tribunal. We have got nothing at all. 
We have lost the entire case regarding capitation which for 14 years had 
hung in the balance and about which even the Government of Great Britain 
could not make up its mind. The Capitation Award,—I do not know T 
•which Member of the Committee was responsible for it and whether the 
two Indian Judges and English Judges acquiesced in that Award—the 
result is that a matter about which the Government of India and His 
Majesty's Government could not come to an agreement for 14 or 15 years 
has been treated to be a matter of such puerility, of such simplicity that 
the Capitation Tribunal turned it down without even a pie being presented 
to my Honourable friend, the Finance Member. 

I should like to have an assurance from the Army Secretary on another 
question. Does it mean that any further commitments are made because 
we have received this amount of Rs. crores? Does it mean that the 
Indian Army has to be put on a certain standard of efficiency? Does it 
mean that the programme of mechanisation should be so adjusted and used 
that if this Army is really taken to the European countries or to any 
other place for imperial purposes, it should have that efficiency which 
is required for those purposes? Does it mean that we thereby guarantee 
that these troops will be equipped merely to the extent that it is necessary 
for Indian defence purposes, whether that defence arises out of the borders 
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of India or within the borders of India, or does it moan that they should 
be so equipped that they could be used at any moment for the purpose, 
say, of an European war, quite apart from, Indian defence ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member should now conclude. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Eamaswami Mudaliar: If that be so, then, this 
grant of Es. crores would be a grant of a Trojan horse which would have 
more terrors for us in the future than we are now in a position to 
contemplate. I sound that note of warning. (Applause.) 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Last year I attempted, in dealing with the 
Army Demand, to give a somewhat comprehensive review of the retrench¬ 
ments that had taken place-during the past tew \ears, and m eonsquence 
I left myself very little time to deal with individual criticisms. This year 
there appears to be even less time than before, and L shall not attempt 
any similar sort of leviow . 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) The 
Honourable Member can speak till a quarter past one. 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Thank you, Sir. Also a great deal has been 
said this morning about the Capitation Tribunal, and it I were to reply to 
all these remarks, it would take the whole of the time at my disposal. I 
do not, therefore, propose myself to touch on that particular subject, partly 
because perhaps the Honourable the Finance Member may have a word or 
two to say about it, but also because I understand that a Resolution on 
the subject is at present pending in another place and His Excellency the 
Commander-in-Chief will deal with the whole matter at that time and 
will also be able to take into consideration the lemarks made by Honour¬ 
able Members this morning. 

But I do wish to make a few 7 gcncial observations befoie dealing with 
individual criticisms. The iirst is about this scaled book business. 
Honourable Members have complained that the Army is a closed book to 
them, and they have insisted that they must know more about it. 1 am 
exceedingly glad to hear it. As I said last year, we on this side are only 
too anxious to open the book if any Honourable Members really wish to 
read it. I asked for suggestions last year as to how we could in any 
practical way help Honourable Members in that respect From that day 
to this I have received no suggestions from Honourable Members. No 
Honourable Member of this House, with the exception possibly of my 
Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has asked me any query about how 
the army machine works or for information in regard to it, except—and I 
mention this with somewhat bated breath,—as to how the machinery works 
in order possibly to get an appointment for one of their friends. 
(Laughter.) However, we on our side have not been idle. Wo have, I 
think, made a beginning in the direction that Honourable Members wish, 
and I am referring now to the series of articles which arc appearing at 
present in a large number of papers in this country. Wo in the Army 
Department and in Army Headquarters are responsible for those articles, 
and I can assure Honourable Members that we have spent a great deal 
of time and trouble in preparing them. I hope before long to place in the 
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hands of Honourable Members copies of these articles in pamphlet form. 
Meanwhile, I do hope that Honourable Members will read them and discuss 
them as they appear in the press. They contain answers to practically 
all the general arguments that are raised in this House and some of the 
particular arguments that have been mentioned this morning. I do not 
pretend or hope that those answers will be accepted in every case, but 
I do hope that they will stimulate interest in this matter and that the 
articles will show that we on this side are anxious, so far as we can, to 
open the first few pages at any rate of this sealed army book. I can 
assure Honourable Members, who wish to read it, that they will have a 
great many pages to read before they have finished. I may also say, 
as I have said before, that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief fully 
realises that the Army in India is paid for by the Indian tax-payer ani 
that, therefore, the elected representatives of the tax-payer have every 
right to know how their money is being spent. His Excellency has often. 
said to me: “I have nothing -whatever to hide; in fact, I am confident that 
the more Honourable Members know about the Army and its doings, the 
less will be the criticisms of the expenditure on it.” His Excellency is 
prepared to arrange for meetings with Honourable Members if that idea 
appeals to them, and we shall certainly follow up the suggestion that 
has been made by my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, this morning 
with regard to the publication of an annual account of the doings of the 
Army during the year. I may say, even now’ w’hen operations take place, 
We do arrange daily press conferences and w*e give the press as much 
information as w-e possibly can. Also, of course, it is the usual practice 
for His Excellency to write a despatch on operations of any importance, 
and that despatch is generally published. I am quite aw r are that the 
despatch may be rather technical, and we wull certainly look into the 
suggestion that my Honourable friend has made this morning. 

I must also say a few words about the general level of defence expendi¬ 
ture compared with the various estimates that have been made and 
compared with the pre-war level. Honourable Members will find that the 
whole of this subject is dealt with very fully in the articles to which 
I have just referred, but I think the real point is this. During the last 
20 years there has been an enormous increase in the standards of expendi¬ 
ture, both public and private, and although prices may go back to and 
possibly remain at pre-war levels, it will be some time before those 
standards of expenditure follow suit. Meanwhile, there are certain facts- 
which are, or should be, of direct interest to Honourable Members, and 
I make no apology for repeating what I have said before. England and 
India are, I believe, the on]y two countries in the world w r hich have 
decreased their fighting forces in comparison with their strengths before 
the War. I believe in England there, are now two regular divisions less 
than there were before the War, and in India we have reduced by some¬ 
thing like 50,000 fighting men; and yet the cost of these smaller Armies 
of today is greater than the cost of the larger Annies before the War. 
This is due to a large number of reasons which I could not possibly explain 
in the short time at my disposal, but amongst them there is the undoubted 
fact that India has developed her administrative services to an extent to 
which my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur, takes some objection. 
It is generally recognised in Army circles that, if you are to have a proper 
Army, you must have a proper balance between your fighting services and 
the administrative services; and they generally take a ratio of about two 
to one. That is to say, if you are carrying out retrenchment, two-thirds. 
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of that retrenchment must fall on the fighting troops and one-third on 
the administrative services, if you are to preserve the proper balance. And 
that, Sir, is what we have been attempting to do during the past four or 
five years. Anyhow, the fact remains that before the War the expenditure 
on the Army and Air Force in England was about 28\ million pounds, 
and today it is about 55*} million pounds, that is to say, there has been 
an increase of about 93 per cent. In India the corresponding expenditure 
before the War was about Rs. 28} crores and at present it is something 
under Rs. 44 crores, if you omit expenditure on the Royal Indian Marine, 
that is to say, there has been an increase of under 55 per cent. In other 
countries, to take one or two examples, in Japan, for instance, military 
expenditure has more than doubled itself, and, in the United States of 
America, it has nearly trebled itself. That, Sir, is one fact. 

Another fact, which, I think, Honourable* Members ought to realise, 
and, regarding which I make no apology for quoting from the 
lP,M articles that I have referred to, is this. When people talk of 
the enormous increase in defence expenditure since 1914 and the very 
large proportion of the revenues of the country that are devoted to that 
purpose, they imply, consciously or unconsciously, that the position in 
this respect has grown worse and worse since before the War. They 
isolate this particular aspect of the national expenditure and forget to 
look at the picture as a whole. Actually the implication just referred to 
is the reverse of the truth. India today spends a smaller proportion of 
her revenues on defence than she did in 1914- In 1914, the total net 
revenues of India 1 amounted to just unde* 87 crores of rupees. The 
corresponding figure in 1932-33 was 174 crores. That is to say, there 
lias been an increase of 100 per cent. During the same period, defence 
expenditure increased from 20 crores to 402 crores, that is to say, b\ a 
little over 61 per ccjnt., while civil expenditure rose from 58 crores to 
1 2&1 crores, that is to say, by about 121 per cent. The proportion of 
the net revenues of the country devoted to defence fell from 34 per cent, 
in 1914 to 27 per cent, in 1933, while the share of the civil departments 
over the same period rose from 06 per cent, to 73 per cent. These 
figure's deserve careful study. 

Now, my Honourable friend referred to the estimate given by the 
Inchcapo Committee, and T w r ould also add to that an estimate given 
more recently in regard to the', defence expenditure of this country. Sir 
Walter Layton, -who advised the Simon Commission, gave it as his opi¬ 
nion, I believe, that if Burma wort, separated and were to undertake 
the cost of her own defence, which was estimated then at about three 
crores, the Army Budget might conceivably fall to 49 ciores in 1933 and 
45 crores in 1940. Well, Sir, we are hero today in 1934. Burma is not 
separated and our expenditure is actually below 45 crores. That, Sir, is 
an important point. 

Mr. A. Das (Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions' Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): May I ask the Honourable Member whet is the percentage of 
the expenditure on the Army as compared with the income of the country. 

Mr. Q-. R. F. Tottenham: The figure is 27 per cent, of the total ex¬ 
penditure. 


Mr. A. Das: And in England? 
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Mr, G. H. F. Tottenham: I have not got the figure here. 

^ 0w » ^ r, _J 111 ^ uru to certain individual criticisms that have been 
made My Honourable friends, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney and Diwan 
Bahadur Eamaswami .Mudaliar, have referred to medical expenditure*, 
and, in doing so, I think they have put their finger on what to me cer¬ 
tainty appears to be by far the most difficult and complicated problem 
that confronts the military authorities at the present t im e. As a result 
of criticisms that were made in the Assembly last year, we appointed a 
special Committee in Army Headquarters to go into the whole question 
of medical expenditure from the point of view of readiness and prepared¬ 
ness for war. That, Sir, was only one aspect of the problem. The re¬ 
commendations of that Committee are still under consideration. I hope 
that they will lead to a certain economy at any rate in expenditure on 
stores, but the general ojjiniGn of those who are directly responsible for 
Ihe health and efficiency of the Army seems to be, I do not say that the 
Government of India have accepted that view, that we are not at present 
•over-insured in this matter. Of course it is impossible for us to forget 
the Mesopotamia Commission, and I would likei to read to the House 
now an extract from what Mr. Balfour said in the House of Commons 
when the report of that Commission was discussed there. What Mr. 
Balfour said was this: 

“When the war is over, in a very few years, you will find what the Commission 
called an atmosphere of economy a^ain creeping over us and Honourable Members 
opposite will be equally unable to imagine that a new catastrophe will require as great 
efforts from them and the taxpayers they represent/’ 

I do not mean to suggest for a moment that any such catastrophe is 
imminent, but there, is the inexorable fact that any army in the world 
must have a larger supply of medical officers and medical personnel in 
war than it has in peace; and there is also the fact that we cannot pos¬ 
sibly face a breakdown in our m^dicai arrangements such as that which 
occurred during the last War. Then, Sir there is the question of the 
future of the civil side of the Indian Medical Service, and it is on tha 
civil side of the LM.S. that the Army at present depend very largely for 
their reserves. That is a matter that raises the most complicated issues, 
which have been considered very carefully during the last two or three 
years. On top of that comes the report of the Warren-Fisher Commit¬ 
tee, to which my Honourable friend, Colonel Gidney, referred the other 
day. That report suggests an entire innovation in the organisation of tha 
Defence Medical Services. It suggests that we should employ a number 
of short service officers for a period of five years, and that, after that 
period, we should discharge a number of them with handsome gratuities, 
and that we should keep on the remainder. That would enable us to 
reduce the regular cadre and to improve the conditions of service of 
those who remain. Well, a scheme of that kind might produce ultimate¬ 
ly considerable savings in pension, but there are very grave difficulties in 
applying it to India,’ especially to the Indian Medical Service; and there 
•is no doubt that to begin with anyhow it would involve us in consider¬ 
able extra expenditure. 1 can assure the House that we are very care¬ 
fully considering all these problems so far as we are able to do so along 
with our other multifarious duties. It may be that some radical reorgan¬ 
isation is required of the Medical Services in India- and it may be that 
we ought, in this country, to have our Warren-Fisher Committee corre¬ 
sponding to the Committee .in England. If that is so, we shall not 
hesitate to take such steps. 
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Meanwhile, there are one or two special aspects of the problem about 
which I should like to say a few words. One reason why the extent of 
retrenchment in the Medical Services lias not come up to expectations, I 
should like to explain. The calculations as to the savings to be secured 
from particular proposals were made on the authorised strength of the 
establishments as they then stood, and not on the actual strength; and 
the fact was that in nearly all those establishments the actual strength 
was at the time considerably under the authorised strength. Therefore, 
the actual savings secured have not been so great as might have been 
expected. Then, Sir, there is the question of the Indian Medical De¬ 
partment which my friend, Colonel Gidney, raised the other day. I may 
say at once that we (entirely agree with him that we ought*to make a 
great deal more use than we do of the Indian Medical Department. We 
ought to have realised that fact some years ago. We were actually en¬ 
gaged in considering this possibility when the report of the Warren- 
Fisher Committee came along and for the moment threw the whole 
matter back into the melting pot, but a consideration of the report of 
that Committee shows that it will be all the more necessary for us in 
future to make more use of our indigenous material, and I can assure 
my Honourable friend that we shall give the matter our cartful and 
serious consideration. 

Then, there is the question of the nurses which my Honourable friend 
raised. He gavc» us some figures which were not altogether correct- He 
told us that nurses in England recei/ed a pay of £70 a year, whereas in 
India we pay them Es. 300 a month. Actually it is a/ fact that the pay 
of British nurses in England is in the neighbourhood of £70, but in addi¬ 
tion to that they get all sorts of allowances,—board and lodging, uniform, 
fuel, and so on—and I am told that if these are all added on, their net 
emoluments will be somewhere in the neighbourhood of £170 a year. 
Then, Sir, the pay of British nurses in this country is not Es. 300. It 
is' Es. 265, which is somewhat less. Sir Henry Gidney went on to sug¬ 
gest that, if we were to use Anglo-Indian nurses, we should secure very 
large savings. There, again, he omitted to mention that the pay of the 
Anglo-Indian nurses, whom wo do employ in oui Indian Military Nursing 
Service, is Es. 225, which is only Es. 40 below that of the British 
nurses. Then, again, it must be remembered that, not only on the mili¬ 
tary *side, but also on the civil side, there is considerable difficulty in 
securing an adequate supply of fully trained nurses in this country. 
When I was Retrenchment Secretary in Madras, 1 had exactly the same 
trouble about nurses there. It struck me and it also struck the members 
of our Retrenchment Committee there that the nurses in the hospitals in 
Madras were receiving very high pay and in addition a very large number 
of allowances. We made inquiries and we were assured by those 
responsible that if we reduced their pay and allowances by one pie, the 
supply would fall off and they would be unable to get the numbers they 
required. 

Sir, there are many other points that I should like to deal with. 
There was the question of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. I should 
like to make it clear that there is nothing political in the matter of the 
entry of Indians into the Army Veterinary Corps- The Corps is open 
to Indians, and there is no intention of debarring them from entering it. 
The fact simply is that so far there has been a difficulty in getting In¬ 
dians with the M.E.C.V.S. qualification for the vacancies required. We* 
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have got one Indian officer now and we are shortly going to issue rules 
which I hope will bring in a number of other Indians. Then, there was 
also the question of the Supply and Transport Corps. I cannot go into 
details, but I may inform my Honourable friend that we* have stopped 
the recruitment of British Other Banks in the I.A.S.O., and that will 
considerably increase Indianisation in due course. 

Now, I must say a few words about the point, my Honourable friend, 
JDiwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliat, raised—that is, the war block of 
officers—and I should like to say at once, and to make it perfectly clear, 
that this problem has nothing whatever to do with Indianisation or with 
the receipt of the contribution of £1^ million; and anyone who said so 
merely showed complete ignorance in associating those two things to¬ 
gether. The fact is that this problem is a self-contained problem—and 
a problem of the most serious dimensions—that has been left to us as a 
legacy from the past. It arises from the fact that in the Indian Army, 
Officers are promoted on a time-scale, whereas Officers of the British 
Army are promoted by vacancy into a fixed establishment. This fact, 
combined with the natural fact that the intake of Officers during the 
War w r as considerably greater than the normal intake, means that we are 
faced wdth the fact that before long we shall have at considerable sur¬ 
plus, indeed a large surplus, of senior Officers on the higher rates of pay. 
It is true that after the War the services of a certain number of Officers 
of the Indian Army were dispensed with; bub not enough. Since then 
we have tried various voluntary schemes w T ith a' view to reducing the 
surplus, but those schemes also have failed to produce the desired re¬ 
sult- Now, thrre are several alternatives open to us. One obvious alter¬ 
native is that we might continue the voluntary basis and increase the 
generosity of the terms offered. Another alternative is that ‘we might 
re-sort to compulsion. The whole of this question has already been can¬ 
vassed fairly fully in the press, and I am particularly anxious at the pre¬ 
sent moment not to say anything which might possibly create false fears 
or promote false hopes. All I can say is that the whole matter is being 
examined very carefully and sympathetically by the Government of India. 
The Government of India have, not yet reached their conclusions. When 
they have done so, they will forward them to the Secretary of State. It 
must be several months at least before any announcement on the subject 
can be expected. Meanwhile I can assure the House that, in consider¬ 
ing this problem, w r e are fully alive to all our responsibility in the 
matter—our responsibilities to the Indian tax-payer, our responsibilities 
to the Indian Army, and the need for preserving its efficiency and popu¬ 
larity, and, above all, our responsibilities to the individual Officers them¬ 
selves who have a special claim on our consideration because they joined 
the Army during those critical years of the War. 

Now, there is the question of the employment o£ troops overseas to 
which my Honourable friend, the Diwan Bahadur? referred. I am afraid 
I cannot add very much to what I said on this subject the other day 
during the debate on the Navy Discipline Bill, but I can assure the 
House that the views of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and of 
the Government of India are sympathetic in this matter. The fact is 
that neither His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief nor the Government 
of India 1 have ever regarded that statement by the Secretary of State 
which my Honourable friend referred to as a definite pronouncement of 
policy on this subject. It has been assumed here that, so long as the 
subjects of defence and external relations are reserved subjects, it would 

E 
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be constitutionally impossible to give the Legislature or the Federal 
Ministers of the future the final voice in any matter which fell within 
the sphere of those reserved subjects. However, Sir, now that the maitter 
has been specifically brought to our attention and we understand that 
ihe members of the British Indian Delegation attach great importance to 
the statement by the Secretary of State, we shall certainly have to take 
me matter up with the Secretary of State and get the position made en¬ 
tirely clear. 

My Honourable friend, the Leader of the Opposition wished for certain 
information about the Frontier and asked for statistics which, 1 am 
afraid, I cannot supply at the moment; but I can supply him with some 
interesting figures regarding the cost of operations on the Frontier. Be¬ 
fore the Great War, there was a considerable period when under the old 
policy our average expenditure on Frontier Operations was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rs. 50 lakhs a year. Immediately after the War, there 
came the Third Afghan War and the Waziristan Operations. The cost 
of these was in the neighbourhood of 11 crores a yea it. Since then, dur¬ 
ing the last ten years, our average, annual expenditure has dropped from 
50 lakhs to something in the neighbourhood of 10 lakhs or under. 
That, I think, does show the success, from that point of view, of the 
policy that is at present being pursued- 

I do not think I have\ time to say anything more this morning. I 
hope Honourable Members will sympathise with me in the almost im¬ 
possible task of having to defend the whole of Army expenditure and 
policy in the short space of half an hour. I hope they will also forgive 
my many shortcomings in matters that I may have left out. I can only 
say, I should be glad to discuss with Honourable Members individually 
any points that they have raised and to which I have not replied. 
Above all, 1 do hope that although this motion has been moved by the 
Independent Party, it will be realised that our attitude in this matter is 
not one of independence, but one of responsive co-operation. (Loud 
Applause.) 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): Sir, I thank you very much 
for giving a very healthy ruling the other day that the Government 
Members should intervene at an early stage in the debates so that this 
side of the House may know the mind of the Government and be enabled 
to meet the Government case. There is no doubt that this imparts a 
sense of reality to the whole debate. The Honourable the Army Secretary 
agrees to open a gate of the Army Department which he himself termed 
last year in his speech as a dark dungeon. Today he has given a happier 
analogy of opening a few pages of that book to the view of the Members 
on this side of the House. The Honourable the Army Secretary has 
accepted responsibility for publication in the newspapers of certain articles 
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“dealing with the defence question. It is a matter of gratification that the 
"Government have felt the necessity of taking the public into their confi¬ 
dence so far as the defence policy of the Gover nm ent of India is concerned. 
But probably the Honourable the Army Secretary did not realise that the 
newspapers published those articles in driblets and it may or may not be 
within the cognizance of most of us that those articles have been published. 
So far as I know, only one article has been published in Delhi in the 
Hindustan Times . Even the Statesman has not published those articles, 
with the result that we on this side of the House are not aware of the full 
defence of the Government of India. My point is that we, who come to 
'this House to level certain criticism upon one of the most important 
Departments of the Government of India, are entitled to know the defence 
of the Government of India in advance. It was the duty of the Army 
Department to have supplied copies of those articles in advance to the 
Members of this House, so that they might have come prepared to meet 
the arguments, if necessary, in those articles. I will respectfully ask the 
Honourable the Army Secretary to enlighten this House on this point: 
why did he not think it necessary or proper to supply the copies in advance 
to the Members, so that they might have come prepared to meet his 
arguments on the floor of this House? The press may be a great means 
of propaganda for the Government, but the Government must realise that 
*we, the Members of this House, have a prior claim on Government, and not 
the press. If we are not satisfied with the Government case, it is our duty 
to oppose the Government so long as the Government do not convince us 
of the genuineness of their case and we must cast our vote against the 
' Government. 

Coming to the second point, the Honourable the Army Secretary has 
said very little to the charge levelled against the Government from this 
side of the House, the charge being that the military policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India is not the policy of the Government of India, but it is dic¬ 
tated by the War Office. If I am permitted to quote from his speech of 
last year, which he made in reply to a similar motion of my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Sitaramaraju, this is what he said: 

“The responsibility lies primarily upon the Government of India and their expert 
adviser. His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and ultimately upon His Majesty’s 
Government who are responsible for the safety of the whole Empire.” 

Erom this extract it is clear that the responsibility for the maintenance 
of such a big Army in India is not on the shoulders of the Government of 
India alone, but it rests ultimately with His Majesty's Government in 
England. This one sentence conveys that the responsibility is not in the 
interests of India alone or for the requirements of India alone, but for the 
safetv of the whole Empire. The position is this. Why should India pay 
for the safety of the whole Empire? We have a serious objection to this 
aspect of the question. We, in all fairness, ought only to pay for that 
portion of the British Army which is for the good of India. It is claimed 
that the Army in India is meant for two purposes, maintenance of internal 
tranquillity and for external defence. So far as the question of internal 
security is concerned, my submission is that we do not require such a 
large Army or such an expensive Army. In this connection, I may say 
that I do not agree with His Highness the Aga Khan in what he said as a 
representative of the British India to the Disarmament Conference. 
He is reported to have said: 

. “India’s scale of armaments allows no margin- for aggressive uses ” 

E 2 
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-and that— 

“in India we have constantly borne in mind the underlying principle, namely, the 
maintenance of force that shall be no more than adequate to guarantee peace and order 
on and within her border. ” 

This appears in the Modern Review. I know that it is invariably given 
out that the Army is kept for the internal security of India. But, as a 
matter of fact, Lord Curzon’s expression about the duties of the Army in 
India is more correct than the views of His Highness the Aga Khan. Lord 
Curzon denied that the purpose of the Army in India was merely to 
maintain internal peace, and declared that it was also intended to fight 
the battles of the British Empire. With this object in view, it was kept 
in readiness to start at a moment’s notice for any part of the world. That 
is a correct expression of the purpose for which the Army is kept in India. 
My submission, therefore, is that if the Army is kept for the purpose of 
the Empire, as was made out by the Army Secretary last year, it is not 
in the interest of India that she should bear the whole burden of the 
expenditure. In order to illustrate the position that the whole Army is not 
for the purpose of maintaining the internal security, I may refer to the 
replies given on the floor of the House when a question was put to the 
Army Secretary as to how many times the Indian Army troops were called 
out in 1930, a year of great disquiet, to maintain the internal tranquillity, 
the reply was that it was only six times and that about 2,500 troops were 
called out and that too not at one time. Therefore, it would appear that 
the purpose of the Army in India is not to maintain internal security alone. 
Wo on this side of the House expect that we should not bo made to pay 
for the Army which is not here solely for o\ir protection. The Honourable 
the Army Secretary, at the end of his speech, appealed very forcefully to 
us that we should respond to the co-operation that is offered by the Army 
Department. Probably the Army Secretary did not realise the gravity of 
the appeal that he was making to us. There can be no doubt that we 
in this House are here in order to give our responsive co-operation, but 
can the Honourable the Army Secretary say that the same responsive co¬ 
operation is forthcoming from the Government side? May I know if the 
Army Secretary is going 1o take up the responsibility of responding to the 
co-operation which is offered from this side of the House? Our one com¬ 
plaint is that the Government do not respond and have never responded to 
the co-operation offered from this side. The Honourable Member will be 
shouldering a great responsibility if he can so speak for his Department. 
You know, Sir, that the whole military policy is controlled by the War 
Office and not by the Government of India. If he responds to us, he cannot 
respond to the War Office, for he cannot serve two masters at one and the 
same time. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I will, Sir. If I take him at his word, may I ask 
him, if he really wants responsive co-operation, is he prepared* to lay 
before this House all the papers which the Government of India placed 
before the Capitation Tribunal, so that this House might understand to 
some extent the case that was laid before the Capitation Tribunal? If he 
is not prepared to do so, then it will not be far from truth to say that he 
tries to hood-wink this House and that all his talk of responsive co-operation 
is merely a high sounding expression. We are prepared to offer co-operation 
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from this side of the House if we can expect the same responsive co¬ 
operation from the Government side. 

One point more and I have done. My Honourable Mend said that, in 
the Veterinary Department, he was prepared to accept Indians to replace 
the European element. I have just received a letter from a gentleman 
in the Punjab who writes to say that the same assurance was given in this 
House in reply to Dr. Moonje’s demand and so far nothing has been done 
in the matter. Qualified veterinary doctors are available in the Punjab 
who are ready to replace the British element. If they are not taken, at an 
early date, there is a danger of their being age-barred. Therefore, I submit 
that this House should make it quite clear to the Honourable Members on 
the other side that we are very serious in this matter and we do not want 
that the Indian tax-payer should be burdened with the cost of the main¬ 
tenance of a big Army in India. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Ohaudhri Lai Chand (Nominated Non- 
Official): Sir, I am one of those who sincerely hold, and rather strongly, that 
this Government is very expensive and the expenses should be cut down 
everywhere as much as possible. There is a sincere feeling, that some of 
these services are over-paid and over-staffed. There is over-lapping 
everywhere, both here as well as in the Provinces, and it is costing the 
tax-payer very much. As a result of this House pressing for economy, the 
Government have taken some measures to reduce the expenditure every¬ 
where, but it can safely be said that there is room for more economy in 
every Department. In this connection, however, if we examine the figures 
carefully, we come to the conclusion, that if there is any Department which 
has faithfully carried out the instructions of this House, which has shown 
marked co-operation with the intentions of this House, it is the Army 
^Department. They have brought down their expenditure to 44 crores which 
was probably not even in the minds of those who pressed for economy at 
the early stages, because this drop is not from 50 crores, but from 68 
crores as was after the War. So, instead of feeling grateful to the Army 
Member or to those who are responsible for bringing about this state of 
affairs, it is most deplorable that we should have chosen this very Depart¬ 
ment for such a cut. 

There is only one aspect of the question to which I wish to draw the 
attention of the House. Indianisation is going on in every Department 
and fairly rapidly. Of course we are pressing for greater speed, and it is 
hoped that in course of time the speed of Indianisation will be accelerated. 
What we see in the Army Department, is that, unlike in other depart¬ 
ments, they have fixed the pay of Indian officers differently from the pay of 
people recruited in England. The other day the Army Secretary was 
questioned on this point, rather differently of course, and he gave the 
reply that the pay and salaries of cadets that would be commissioned from 
Dehra Dun, would not be the same as those that would come from Sand¬ 
hurst. There is a lesson here for other Departments to learn. What does 
the Indian tax-payer gain if Indians who take the place of Europeans get 
the same salary ? He is not relieved at all. One is coining from a distance 
of 5,000 miles to serve in a different country under uncertain conditions, 
and is entitled to a higher pay; but there is no point in giving the same 
salary and insisting upon the same monetary prospects for a man who is 
serving in his own country. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitia (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
ntnadan Rural): Let them not take the trouble of coining here. 
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Hony. Captain Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Well, that day 
is far off when we will be relieved of them, and if they themselves go 
away, I may remind my Honourable friend, that the state of things here 
will be sadder than he can depict in his mind’s eye. 

Sir, I was referring to the expenditure that was being incurred by 
Indianisation of the services. Now, the ordinary tax-payer does not gain 
anything if the Indian incumbent of the post gets the same salary as the 
Englishman. The conditions of the two are different. One is serving in 
a foreign country under very uncertain conditions, while the other is 
serving in his own country. To give one example, in order to show the 
absurdity of the thing, I may point out that I have known a case where 
an Indian gentleman, who was an Imperial Service Officer, was serving 
not only in his own Province, but in his own district, and was drawing 
overseas allowance. He had never crossed the sea, and he had not even 
seen the sea, because he hod not been to Bombay even, and the only 
place where he had seen the sea was on the map while he was at school. 
Of course that absurdity has been removed now T , but the fact is that Indian¬ 
isation is costing us the same amount as we were paying before. 

There is another aspect which I cannot ignore while on this subject. 
Indianisation is another name for urbanisation. There are some people who 
have got a monopoly of these services and the ordinary tax-payer does not 
get his share. But this is a very broad subject, and I will not take more 
time of the House than merely referring to it. 

Bhai Parma Nand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Have they 
got a monopoly in the Army services too ? 

Hony. Captain Eao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: My Honourable 
friend, Bhai Parma Nand, complains of a monopoly in Army services. 
Before the Great War, there was a monopoly of certain classes in the 
Army. They fought the Great War, they made a name, not only for India, 
but for the whole Empire. They fought not only on Indian frontiers, but 
they went out, and, by their heroic deeds, made India’s name what it is 
today. After the War there was a period, which lasted till the beginning of 
1932, during which the Government of India looked as if they were para¬ 
lysed. The agitators were pressing the Government of India from all sides 
and the Government of India thought the power was slipping out of their 
hands. In those moments of semi-consciousness, lasting for about 12 
years, the Government of India changed their policy so far as Army recruit¬ 
ment was concerned; and if my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, or 
my Honourable friends opposite, move a cut on this change of policy, I 
would be prepared to go into the lobby with them even if it is a censure 
on Government. In this change of policy Government have done more than 
what even the extremists wanted. In 1923, this very House passed a 
Eesolution that the Indian Officers in the Army Department should be 
drawn from the different classes in proportion to the numbor of recruits 
that they supplied According to that view, each community or each class 
could claim Officers according to the number of recruits they wore to supply. 
Now, a change has been brought about during this period as a result of 
the recommendation of several Committees,—including the Skeen Com¬ 
mittee of which Sir 4bdur Bahim was a member,—that now Soldiering is 
to be done by the military classes, and O^dcering is being done or is to be 
done by non-military classes. The Government are welcome to do research 
work in this, but surely they cannot play with a whole country, and with* 
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the whole of the Indian Army. What they should do is to select certain 
units and try this experiment in those units. Otherwise, if, during the 
period of this research work, any great war comes and India’s safety is 
in danger, future generations will blame us for not having brought this to 
the notice of the Government of India and for having allowed this change 
to take place. Sir, I was not going to refer to this question if my Honour¬ 
able friend, Bhai Parma Nand, had not pressed me to do so. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member should now conclude. 

Hony. Captain Rao Bahadur Chaudhri Lai Chand: Sir, efficiency can 
be sacrificed in any other Department, but certainly not in the Army, and 
not even in the name of economy . 

I will now, with your permission, refer to the calls that are being 
made upon the Army, and I will read an extract from an article in a paper 
to wTrich reference was made by the Army Secretary: 

“47,000 troops were used in the operations of 1930-31 against the Red Shirts and 
Khajuri Plain Afridis. The terrorist movement in Bengal has made it necessary to 
transfer two brigades to that part of India and it is hard to say how long they will 
have to stay there. In addition, troops stood by or were engaged in the prevention 
or suppression of internal disorders on 118 occasions in 1930-31, 103 occasions in 1931-32 
and 29 occasions in 1932-33”, 

and so on. 

This is a fresh call upon the Army, and I hope the Honourable the 
Army Member will bear this in mind that a simple craze for popularity 
should not allow him to sacrifice the efficiency of the Army at all. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, like every other Honourable 
Member, who has taken part in this discussion, I speak under the handi¬ 
cap of shortage of time, and that really makes one’s task in dealing ade¬ 
quately with all the wide issues, that have been raised, an extremely 
difficult one. I am going to confine myself practically entirely to special 
points where specific questions have been raised. I will deal with the 
speech of my Honourable friend, Mr. Ramaswami Mudaliar, first. 

One of the points which he made was that we have not yet really 
achieved even the standard of economy which was set up by the Inchcape 
Co mmi ttee. I hardly think it is really very material to consider whether 
or not we have achieved a standard set by a retrenchment committee 
which examined these matters a very long time ago. We certainly would 
not ourselves take our stand on a position of that kind. But as my 
Honourable friend has raised the point, I must say something about it. 
First of all, he made, what, I hope he will excuse me for saying, was a 
mere debating point, si point hardly worthy of the rest of his speech. He 
said that the Inchcape Committee had made recommendations which 
would bring about a reduction in the total net budget to 57f crores in 
1923-24, and that they further stated that they thought that the military 
expenditure after a few years ought to be brought down to a sum not 
exceeding-50 crores. He said they talked about net expenditure in the 
first place quite expressly, and, therefore, as they did not expressly say 
net in the second place they meant that the 50 crores should be 50 crores 
gross I would invite my Honourable friend to read the whole of the 
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passage on military services: he has quoted from the summary of recom¬ 
mendations at the end, but if he reads the whole passage, I think he will 
be unable to avoid the conclusion that they have throughout spoken of 
net expenditure and made no distinction between net and gross expendi¬ 
ture. I invite my Honourable friend to read the report again and, I am 
sure, he will not raise this point again. Apart from that, I want to say 
a few words on that question of net and gross expenditure. We always 
talk, when we talk in connection with the budget about military expendi¬ 
ture, in terms of net expenditure, and net expenditure roally gives us the 
figure that we require. On the receipts side, there are two important 
classes of items. In the first place there is now that big payment of two 
crores on account of the military contribution which comes from His 
Majesty’s Government. That, of course, has swollen the receipts side in 
the next Budget very considerably. Secondly, there are a number of 
items of expenditure in India. The most important class of receipts are 
receipts from sale of stores, grass and dairy farms—27 lakhs—, medical 
stores to civil—34 lakhs—, ordnance and clothing partly to Army per¬ 
sonnel and partly to other Governments—83 lakhs—, provisions, grant, 
■etc.—18 lakhs. The total of these items comes to 164 lakhs which is 
about 3/5ths of the total receipts on the Indian side. In all those cases, 
those receipts represent the sale* of articles which it costs money to pro¬ 
duce, and the cost of producing which is included in the expenditure side 
of the Budget. If there were no market for these articles, they would 
not be produced, and there would be a corresponding saving on the expen¬ 
diture side. It suits the Army to have a larger turn-over and to increase 
its production in that way and dispose of a certain number of articles out¬ 
side. I think my Honourable friend will admit that in view of these cir¬ 
cumstances—seeing that on the one side the gross expenditure goes up 
if the sale of these articles increases while the receipts on the other side 
also go up,—it is the net expenditure figure that we want to look at. 

Another similar large item in the receipts side as recoveries on supply 
of water and electricity—23 lakhs—which again represents recoveries for 
services rendered which are represented by items of expenditure on the 
expenditure side. The Army authorities are always ready to give the 
fullest possible information on all these points, and I think my Honourable 
friend, when he goes into the matter, will Satisfy himself that it is the 
net expenditure figure that really counts. 

Then, my Honourable friend gave another figure—I forget in what 
connection he brought it forward—but obviously it must have suited one 
of his arguments: he referred to the Army expenditure in England being 
on the scale of something like £25 millions. I do not know where he got 
that figure. The net disbursements in England are 8,84 lakhs in the next 
year’s Budget or about £6f millions, and, therefore, if my Honourable 
friend based an argument on the fact that they were spending £25 millions 
in England, I am afraid his argument was not worth very much. 

Another point made by my Honourable friend was that out of the 
whole Tribunal which was originally contemplated as a Capitation Rates 
Tribunal, we got absolutely nothing on the strict Capitation Charges issue, 
and he put that forward as an illustration of the failure of the whole of 
our tactics in this matter. As a matter of fact, my Honourable friend 
was not strictly correct, because, as regards the Capitation Charges, we 
gained £150,000 per annum, that is Rs. 20 lakhs, on the Army charges, 
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while we lost £92,900 on the Air Force charges, so that we actually had 
a net gain of £57,000 on the whole Capitation issue taken by itself. But 
the issue really went much further than that, and I want to remind the 
House of this that as regards the Capitation Rates dispute we went to the 
Tribunal on the defensive. The whole position for the last three or four 
years had been that we had been resisting most persistent demands for an 
increase in the charges on behalf of the War Office and I think I am dis¬ 
closing no secrets when I say that for the last two or three years—it really 
goes back further than that, because the issue came up almost immediately 
after I myself came out—the India Office had been advising us to agree 
to an additional payment of £300,000 per annum, that is to say, 40 lakhs, 
as a compromise which would enable it to get out of an awkward situa¬ 
tion very cheaply. We have escaped that charge, we have resisted that 
■'demand, and we have established our case, and in fact even on the Capita¬ 
tion Charge issue by itself we have gained £57,000 per annum. I c ann ot 
regard that as a failure. My Honourable friend thought that it was a 
tactical mistake to raise the other issue before this Tribunal. Well, Sir, & 
tactical mistake which leaves one with a net gain of very nearly two 
crores is a sort of mistake which I am rather glad to make, and I should 
.always be glad to have opportunities of making mistakes of that kind. 
I think, Sir, that by raising that other issue we assured ourselves of a 
really substantial success which on the Capitation Charge issue alone we 
«could not achieve. 

Now, Sir, reverting to the speech made by my Honourable friend, the 
Leader of the Independent Party, before I turn to his main issue, I just 
want to deal with one or two points. One of the questions which he 
asked was “What about the Frontier policy? Are the Government of 
India getting any benefit from this so-called policy oi peaceful penetration; 
are they continuing their efforts at economy on the Frontier”,—and I think 
probably my friend, in mentioning that matter, had in mind not merely 
military expenditure!, but the whole of fhe connected expenditure which 
comes under the head “Watch and Ward”. Well, Sir, the Army Secretary 
bias given certain figures to show how the cost of annual raids and opera¬ 
tions of that kind has gone down. As regards Frontier Watch and Ward, 

I am not in a position to give the House exact details today, but I can 
assure my Honourable friend that we are persistently following up that 
issue, that we have throughout the last year been in close contact with the 
officials on the Frontier on the possibilities of further reduction in expendi¬ 
ture under the head of “Frontier Watch and Ward”, that we already have 
quite substantial economies in view, and that we not cense, the 

Government of India will not cease, to pursue that matter, tor they recog¬ 
nise that it is one of the areas of expenditure in which a further economy 
should be sought. 

Then, another point raised by my friend was as regards the remarks 
which I made about the basis of the present Army Budget. I pointed 
out that the present figure of 44 crores and 38 lakhs should not be regarded 
as a permanent level of standing charges for the Army. In putting those 
considerations before the House, I was influenced entirely by the desire 
to be fair on the one side to His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and, 
on the other side, to the Members of this House. We claim that we have 
achieved a very substantial economy, but we do not want to claim more 
than what we have achieved, and I thought it was only honest to let the 
House know that although the Budget is down now to 44 crores 88 lakhs. 
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it has only been reduced to that figure as a result of certain special econo¬ 
mies, all of which cannot be looked upon as regularly recurring econo¬ 
mies. The five per cent, cut in pay, of course, is an obvious case, and 
my friend mentioned the other points to which I referred . . . 


Sir Abdur Rahim; What is the real permanent reduction ? I think 
he referred to it in one portion of his speech. 

The Honourable Sir GS-eorge Schuster: That is a question which I, as 
Finance Member, will certainly not answer, because, I would say, here 
we are with an Army Budget of 44 crores and 88 lakhs. I know that 
that position has not yet been a permanent one. Some of the economies 
are economies which cannot be repeated for ever, but I would not go 
on from that to say that because some of the expenditure must be 
restored, therefore balancing economies of a more permanent nature may 
not be found. My friend is surely aware of the fact of the struggle, a 
much more realistic struggle than that in this House, which goes on 
between the Finance Department and His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chief,—it is a very friendly struggle, but we all recognise that the fact 
that some of these economies which have already been achieved, the 
fact that they are not permanent economies, is a reason for going on 
looking for economies, for continuing the search for economies which 
will really be of a permanent nature, and I can assure my friend thair 
this is recognised by His Excellency the Comm&nder-in-Ghief, an<3 he 
has not given up the search for economies just for the very reason that 
some of those, which he has for the present achieved, cannot be perman¬ 
ently retained. 

Now, the last point is the most important point of all, and that is 
the question of the issue of the justice of the decision of 

3 p.m. y ie Capitation Tribunal, and of the Government of India's 
attitude in having accepted His Majesty's Government's interpretation of 
that decision. As my friend, the Army Secretary, pointed out, His 
Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief will have an opportunity in another 
place of dealing very fully with that issue, and I commend his speech, 
when it is made, to the attention of all Honourable Members. I only 
want to make one very short point. The whole of the argument of the 
Honourable the Leader of the Opposition was this: “India is now, on 
everybody's admission, maintaining more troops than she requires for 
her own defence. If that is the position, then surely His Majesty's 
Government ought to pay a substantial contribution." Sir, if that was 
the position, I should have come across the floor of the House and 
joined my friend and tried to make a speech on exactly the same linos 
as he has done. But that is exactly what the position is not. I would 
remind the House oE this, that the whole of this Capitation Tribunal's 
award is based on the foundation that the present Army in India does 
not contain a man more than Tndia needs or her own purposes, and, 
moreover, those purposes are purposes of a limited nature; they are the 
purposes of fulfilling the minor obligation of defence, that is to say, the 
maintenance of internal security and protection of India's frontiers against 
local aggression, and that is the only responsibility which India carries. 
The responsibility for the major danger of an attack by a great power 
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upon India or upon the Empire through India is carried by His Majesty's 
Government and cannot be earned by the forces that we now maintain 
in India. Now, Sir, the result of the finding of the Tribunal is this, and, 
as 1 said on another occasion, it is much more favourable than Honour¬ 
able Members give it credit for. The finding is this. India is only res¬ 
ponsible for what I have described as the minor danger. Every soldier 
that is now in India is required for guarding India against that minor 
danger and yet in spite of that because the maintenance of British troops 
in India has some value to the British Empire, because of its value as a 
training ground, for that reason and for that reason alone His Majesty's 
Government will contribute a substantial sum to the Indian Exchequer. 
Now, Sir, on that statement of the case, which is a true statement of 
the ease, I do submit that a contribution of a million and a half per 
annum, although we all know that we ourselves asked for more, is a 
very substantial payment .... 


Sir Abdur Rahim: How much more did mv Honourable friend ask? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: That is a question which is not 
easy to answer, because we put up the case on various and different 
grounds, and I think my friend will admit that if the basis for the claim 
is that rather intangible basis that l have described, the value to the 
British Government of having British troops maintained in India and the 
value of the training that that gives, it is very difficult to find an exact 
basis for assessing that advantage. But the point that I want to make 
in conclusion is this, that if my friend has a complaint, then it is a 
complaint not against the Capitation Tribunal, but a complaint against the 
experts, the military advisers of the Government of India and the military 
experts at Home who, having examined the situation, have reached the 
conclusion that the present military forces in India are not more than are 
required for India's own purposes. Now, Sir, I would put it to my friend 
that it is very difficult to go behind the advice of the military experts in 
a matter of that kind. I fully recognise that Honourable Members opposite 
wish to be satisfied on these matters. My friend Has asserted that if we 
had a national Government, there would be a very different story to tell. 
1 venture to prophesy, Sir, that if there were a national Government 
today carrying responsibilities, fully understanding the dangers, they would 
not desire to reduce the fighting strength of the Army in India today .... 


Sir Abdur Rahim: We only want a contribution. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is on that basis, I think, that 
the whole matter must be considered. Sir, I have nothing more to say, 
and I would only again remind the.House that the whole of this subject 
will be more fully and better dealt with by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief in a very short time. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Army Department’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 
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The motion was negatived. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Army Department*/* 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 28 —Executive Council. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, I move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment, during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Executive Council*.** 

Federal Finance . 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

My object is to raise the question, the complicated and complex question 
of federal finance which has never been discussed on the floor of this House. 
With the imminence of the new Deforms and with the imminence of the 
Provincial Constitution in the year 1935, and with Federation in the offing 
in 1986-37, it is time that this House expresses its opinion on the intricate 
subject of Federal Finance which has been the subject of discussion before 
three Federal Finance Sub-Committees and various other Committees. 
The White Paper suggested that, after the Constitution was drafted by 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee, there would be a Financial Delations 
Committee to go into the question of the financial relations between the 
Provinces and the Centre. Thereafter, the Secretary of State, in making 
a statement before the Joint Parliamentary Committee, suggested: 

“We can never make definite estimates until the last moment, and, at ^ the last 
moment, there must he an expert inquiry into the financial position with a view to the 
readjustment of that position, if readjustment was rendered necessary by the condi¬ 
tions of the time.** 

The Percy Committee report gave out certain system of allocation of 
finance between the Provinces and the Centre which was examined by the 
Peel Committee of which my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, was 
a member. In that Committee, my Indian friends were so much afraid 
of the representatives of the States that they agreed to an unholy pact 
which this country has never approved and will never approve. I wish to 
draw the attention of Honourable Members to the very well written 
memorandum on Indian Finance which Sir Malcolm Hailey, on behalf of 
the Secretary of State for India, submitted to # the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, m which he analysed the financial position, taking into 
account everything that has happened up to date. Regarding the unholy 
alliance and the unholy pact, which the members from British India entered 
into with the Indian States, Sir Akbar Hydari stated before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in No. 8023, when speaking on behalf of the 
States, as follows: 

“The British India budget, Central and Provincial, as a whole, including the 
hndffets of deficit provinces, was a balanced one, the Indian States <x>uld immediately 
enter the Federation on the basis of the status quo, as then existing, so faT as 
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Finance was concerned. Secondly, that the White Paper proposals concerned may be 
accepted provided that («) the prescribed percentage to be retained by the Federa¬ 
tion under paragraph 139 of the Proposals is not less than 50 per cent .; and (ft) that 
it is understood that the White Paper proposals in paragraph 139 empower the Gov¬ 
ernor General in his discretion to suspend beyond the ten years reductions of assign¬ 
ments to provinces, etc., etc.” 

Then the States will contribute funds by Corporation Tax if the Federal 
Government is in need of further finance. I cannot understand why 
British India should pay such a price to those members of the Indian 
States so that they can join the Federation as ornaments. The price is 50 
per cent of the personal income-tax. Under what pretext? That debts 
were incurrred. Was not 50 per cent of those debts incurred in conquering 
the princes by the East India Company and the British Government. The 
States are as much responsible for those debts as we are. Anyway, l am 
thankful to the Secretary of State for making a statement before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee that every province would be allowed to start 
with an even keel. He also wanted that the Centro and the Provinces 
must have funds and resources, so that they can have development in 
the future, but since then an alarming situation has arisen. There has 
been the Burma Joint Parliamentary Committee report. The European 
Chamber's representative stated there that Burma would have a surplus 
•of a crore and a half when separated. The Indian representatives men¬ 
tioned that Burma would have no surplus at all, and with the crores of 
rupees as auuy expenditure, if Burma is separated, Burma would be 
landed with a deficit of so many crores. That is not our concern. If 
Burma wants separation, let her be separated, but my friends, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the European community in India, have demanded that there 
should be a free trade agreement whereby Indian revenues would be very 
much taxed. I should not want any free trade with Burma, nor any kind 
of favoured nation treatment to Burma. Burma wants to be the son-in-law 
of Tndia as Britain wants to be the father-in-law of India. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: What is the relationship 
between Burma and Britain then? 

Mr. B. Das: Both the father-in-law and the son-in-law are not wanted 
here. After the Meston Award in 1920, my surmise is that there will be 
a Schuster Award next year and my Honourable friend, unless he becomes 
by that time Lord Schuster and goes somewhere as Governor, lie will come 
hack here as President of the Financial Relations Committee, and what will 
be the recommendation of that Schuster Committee ? That is what 1 am 
going to bring to the notice of the House today. My friend has already 
exhausted those resources which were left for the Federal Government to 
handle,—and what were the resources which the Percy Committee wanted? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv): The 
Honourable Member is going to discuss what the Schuster Commission's 
recommendations will be. 

Mr. B. Das: I am only indicating that the possible Schuster Commission 
will look with apprehension upon the fact that the Financo Member 
Schuster has already exhausted all the financial resources of India which 
the Schuster Commission will be called upon to allocate. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: In view of rav Honourable 
friend’s statement as to the future, may I ask you to allow me to absent 
myself from this discussion, as I ought not to undertake my task in a 
^biassed frame of mind. (Laughter.) 


Mr. B. Das: Sir, already we have had much talk upon the defence 
expenditure. I was pained to hear the speech of my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member, this afternoon. Only the other day when he parti¬ 
cipated in the debate on the Eeport of the Capitation Tribunal, he said 
that Honourable Members opposite had every right to press and demand 
more from the British Government, but today he let the cat out of the 
bag and said: “No, on one particular issue this one crore and 50 lakhs 
is enough for you, gentlemen; do not demand anything more”. Sir, we 
cannot bow to that and the Honourable the Finance Member must get 
us 20 crores. The Government of India’s demand was for £10 million, 
then £18 million, and so on, and I would be satisfied with 20 crores and 
nothing less. Then, the Honourable the Railway Member has repudiated 
the contribution of railways to the general revenues. The Percy Committee 
took no note of it, the Hailey Memorandum made casual reference by 
•stating that “sometime the general finances will improve’’. I want an 
assurance, Sir. I asked that question the other day, but my Honourable 
friend had no time to reply. Today his reply will, I hope, be on the point 
whether in any future allocation of Federal Finances and Provincial Finances 
that sum of five crores from railways will be taken into account so that 
the Provinces will get relief. 

Then, there are certain outstanding questions regarding pre-reform 
irrigation debts which the Hailey Memorandum refers to and which I 
referred to last year some time. There are certain canals which do not 
exist in Orissa, the North-West Frontier Province and the United 
Provinces. This Memorandum was placed before the Peel Committee 
and the Third Round Table Conference, we do not know with what result. 
The Hailey note makes no mention of it, nor is it to be found in the 
evidence of the Secretary of State. I want to know whether the Govern¬ 
ment of India have come to any conclusion and what views they are going 
to place before the next expert Committee as to how these pre-reform 
.irrigation debts and particularly those with non-existing assets should be 
wiped out. Sir, these are minor adjustments, but my biggest grouse is 
against the Indian States. Why should India contribute for ever and 
pay this penalty of five crores of rupees of income-tax which will relieve 
so much and wipe out the distress of my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, 
and my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir? Sir, I have my full 
-sympathy in this matter w r ith the Bombay Presidency who are the losers. 
(Hear, hear.) But why did my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and my 
friend Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, bring about this unholy 
alliance with those princes ? If you wanted a Federation, be honest about 
qt and go about it in an honest way. If we have to contribute half of 
our income-tax, let the princes and their subjects pay similar taxes too. 
If they do not pay, I do not care about this Federation. Let there be a 
Central Gover nm ent and Provincial Autonomy and I will welcome that. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): It is about five years since 
.✓the First Round Table Conference started. 
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Mr. B. Das: Did my Honda protest in the Third Bound Table Confer¬ 
ence that this was a price which British India was not willing to pay? 
Sir, as a preliminary to the Federation, tho British Government wanted a 
Beserve Bank. Now, both the Houses have given tho British Government 
and my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, a Reserve Bank. So there 
is nothing left and wanting. The Secretary of State’s Memorandum con¬ 
tains a loss of a crore and a half owing to tho establishment of tho Reserve 
Bank, because the receipt on account of currency will bo reduced, but my 
Honourable friend has made a different provision. My Honourable friond 
thought that by giving live croros of rupees in securities to the Rescrvo 
Bank for its reserve there would be no deterioration in the revenue of 
the Federal Government. So there is some improvement in finance, moro 
than what has been proposod in the Hailey Memorandum. But, as I said 
the other day, my Honourable friend has already encroached upon those 
taxes,— c.g., matches, tobacco and other things, 

I must state hero that in respect of one Budget provision—tho relief 
to Bengal—T am entirely in agreement. The step which the Honourable 
the Finanoo Member has taken is a little step, but a step in tho right 
direction, because, if J may quote just a few lines from a speech which 
Sir Samuel Hoaro made in tho House of Commons, ho also, it will bo 
found, alluded to that: 

“My own view which is supported by many of my export advisers is that the 
Federal Government would not cost substantially moro than the existing Central 
Government and that tho problem oE adjusting the finances between the Centre and 
tho provinces is much the same whether federation is sot up, whether provincial auto¬ 
nomy is started, or whether wo koop the centre as it is now.” 

Some criticism was offered as io why the Bengal Government got tho 
relief. So ihc considered opinion of the Sect clary of Stale unswcifl that. 
Now, Sir Samuel Hoaro, in presenting tho Hailey Memorandum before tho 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, made certain observations, and he said 
that “at least 10 croros arc needed for the cost of tho Federation” and 
he went on to observe: 

“The first fact is tluil the greater part of this deficit, call it, if you will, frdm 
six croros io ten croros, is duo not In the lolling up ol the Kodeail Onvenunoni in ihc 
Centro, but to the setting up ofc autonomous Lhovmces upou a self-supporting basis.” 

Sir, if the Provinces demand a self-supporting basis,—and a start has 
been made—and if somehow the now Constitution will be delayed, I want 
that in the next year’s Budget the Provinces should got full assistance so 
that they can start on an oven keel. Then, Sir Samuel Hoare observed: 

“Next, the socond fact that emerges is that a very small part of this deficit, take 
it if you like at tho highest figure, say ten crores, is due to actual fresh expenditure. 

If you analyse the figures, you will find that apart from a comparatively small sum, 
viz ., about throe-quart or s of a crore for sotting up the new madiinovy in tlie Pio- 
vinces and a figure of about the same amount, th., dhtml thiee quaricih of a emro 
for setting up tho Federal Institutions in the Centre, tho rest of this amount is not 
fresh expenditure at all and it is due in the main to two changes in tho allocation 
of the revenues of India, namely, first of all, the change, supposing Burma is sepa¬ 
rated from India, of leaving Burma two or three crores that it now contributes to tho 
Indian Central Government. Secondly, it is due to a figure oF about the some amount 
—some two crores—vhat is necessary, whether changes take place in the constitutional 
field or whether they do not, to put a stop to the permanent deficit in Bengal and 
the permanent deficit in Assam.” 

Sir, I am prepared to give more help to Bengal and Assam than T need 
give. But the point that emerges from this discussion is this, Burma is 
going to he separated, but the Burma finance, as I have studied it, and as 
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it was discussed by tbe Indian as well as European delegates before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, will show no signs of improvement. "We 
do not want that Burma should get any assistance at the cost of the Federal 
Finance or at the cost of the Provinces who are looking forward to the 
new Constitution to start for a new T era of prosperity and development. The 
second thing that emerges is that there are certain Federal taxes winch 
should be explored and the allotment of finance between the Provinces and 
the Federal Government should be gone through. Whether it will be 
the Schuster Award or some other award, we do not know, but the present 
Finance Member and his successor, until that award is made, should not 
draw on those taxes as my Honourable friend has drawm this year. I do 
not want my Honourable friend to take shelter under another recom¬ 
mendation of the White Paper, namely, that if the financial conditions 
prevent the new Constitution from coming into existence, the British 
Government will take steps to invite a few Bound Tablers and other 
gentlemen to England and consult with them. My fear and apprehension 
is that my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, has already drawn 
on this reserve, and if my Honourable friend is not careful, then we will 
find that there will be a stampede on the floor of this House and outside 
in the country for approaching the Honourable Members of the Treasury 
Benches to pay another visit to England to plan out when the new Con¬ 
stitution can be ushered in. I hope my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will answer categorically, point by point, the points that I have 
raised in this discussion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty); Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury (Assam: Muhammadan): Sir, only a few 
days ago I narrated before this House the deplorable story of the Finances of 
Assam. I am very grateful to the House for the indulgence and the 
sympathy with which they listened to opr grievances. I, therefore, hesitate 
once again to revert to another speech in this 

House on the financial condition of Assam. But my only justification is 
that while on the last occasion I dealt with the finances of Assam as 
they are today, on the preseiit occasion I want to examine the financial 
position of Assam as it will be under the Federation. 

The Percy Committee found, in the course of their investigation, that 
the deficit in Assam under Federation would amount to 65 lakhs of rupees, 
and they proposed to meet that deficit by allotting to that Province its 
share of the income-tax. According to their calculation, this would come 
to Bs. 29 lakhs, so there would still remain a deficit of 36 lakhs of rupees. 
Now, the calculation of the 29 lakhs of rupees as Assam’s share of the 
income-tax is basod upon an inadequate material as Assam does not get 
the full credit for the income-tax that it actually pays. Everyone knows 
that Tea is our principal industry and the largest amount of income-tax 
is collected from the tea. companies. Now, most of these European 
companies have got their headquarters in Calcutta and it is Bengal and 
not Assam that gets the credit for the income-tax that is collected from the 
Assam tea industry. Then, again, there are sterling tea companies which 
have got their headquarters in London, and Assam gets no credit for the 
income-tax that is collected from those companies. Therefore, this esti¬ 
mate of 29 lakhs of rupees as Assam’s share of the income-tax is an under¬ 
estimate, because it does not take into account the income-tax which is 

F 
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paid by the Assam tea companies either in Bengal or in London and I 
hope, in any future distribution of income-tax, this fact will be taken into 
consideration. 

Now, the Percy Committee found that Assam’s position was rather 
peculiar; that it was an undeveloped Province and that it had no re¬ 
sources to raise capital to develop itself. They could nob solve the problem 
of balancing the Budget of Assam and they recommended that some loan 
should be granted to Assam from the Federal revenues to enable the 
Province to develop herself. But that does not solve our problem of 
balancing the Budget, and I will again most respectfully suggest that the 
restoration of the petrol duty is the only way by which the Budget of 
Assam can bo balanced and Assam can bo put on the path of prosperity 
and progress. If we examine the position of Assam under the White Paper 
scheme of the financial arrangement between the Provinces and the 
Centre, we find ourselves in no better position. Under the White Paper 
scheme, land revenue, excise, stamps and forest are made the principal 
sources of provincial revenues. In our Province, land revenue, excise and 
forest are also principal heads of income, but unfortunately in recent years 
even these sources of income are showing a very marked deterioration. Our 
Province unfortunately is a victim of periodic floods and earthquakes. Sir, 
some years ago, an Indian Finance Member described the Indian Budget 
as a gamble in rains: the Assam Budget is a'gamble in floods. Every year 
we have got floods either on a major scale or on a minor scale. The last 
flood in 1929 cost the Assam Government 35 lakhs of rupees and though in 
recent years we had no earthquakes on a devastating scale just as Bihar has 
had this year, during the last year, in one particular district, Goalpara, 
we had over 300 tremors of earthquake causing considerable damage to 
land and property. Even our Government House at Shillong is built as 
a* wooden bungalow as a precaution against this perpetual menace of the 
earthquakes. Then, Sir, our land revenue has been dwindling from 
Rs. 1,20 lakhs in 1931 to Rs. 1,13 lakhs this year, and the income from 
our forest has also fallen from Rs. 35 lakhs in 1931 to Rs. 14 lakhs this 
year. 

The only other principal source of revenue is the Excise, and there also 
the position is rather peculiar. Our revenue from excise is derived mainly 
from the excessive use of opium, and this excessive use of opium has 
undermined the hoalth of the population of Assam. The Indian National 
Congress had instituted a Committee of Inquiry under the presidency o£ 
RovcL Andrews to inquire about the opium habit in Assam, and this Com¬ 
mittee has recommended the total prohibition of sale of opium in Assam 
except for medicinal purposes. I am sure, Honourable Members will not 
expect that Assam should raise revenue by drugging its population. The 
Assam Government has also adopted a very humane policy of 
registering the opium addicts, rationing their supply and they have adopted 
a programme of eradicating this evil during the next ton years. This 
means that the excise source of revenue will be extinguished in a few 
years. With land revenue and forest income falling and excise disappear¬ 
ing, our position under the Federation becomes very much worse than 
it is today. If I am permitted to repeat the burden of my song, I would 
say ‘‘give us petrol duty, and it will solve all our difficulties”. There is 
another aspect of the question and, it is the last point that I want to make. 
In the White Paper proposal, a large portion of Assam has been treated 
as totally excluded area. It comprises five hill districts, and it ‘will be 
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•outside the pale of the Provincial Legislature. The Secretary of State 
.admits that grants will have to he made from the Central Revenues for 
the administration of that area. I should like to read to the House extracts 
from what the Secretary of State said in this connection. In reply to 
Major Attlee, this is what the Secretary of State said. Major Attlee 
asked: 

“One further question and that is with regard to finance. Have you considered the 
possibility of making some kind of grant from Central Revenues to Provinces which 
•■are burdened with a deficit, such as Bihar and Assam?” 


The Secretary of State replied: 

“We have not only considered the necessity of a grant of that kind, but we are 
.actually proposing it in the case of Assam. Assam is the only case in which we are 
making a proposal of that kind, and we are assuming a substantial grant to Assam 
for the backward tracts from the Federal Centre.” 

Then, again, in reply to another question of Major Attlee, the Secretary 
of State said: 

“We felt that we could not go further than to make this proposal for Assam, in 
view of the general state of Indian finances and we felt justified in making the 
proposal in the case of Assam, first of all, because the tracts are of great extent and 
involve a considerable sum of money, and, secondly, because Assam is a frontier dis¬ 
trict. A grant of that kind could be justified upon the ground of defence, just as a 
grant is needed from the Federal Centre to the North-West Frontier Province Ad¬ 
ministration. ” 

On the question whether this grant should be made annually or should 
be permanent, this is what the Secretary of State says. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain asked: 

“X thought the Secretary of State said in answer to me a moment age that the 
affairs of the totally excluded area would neither be votable nor discussable.” 

The Secretary of State, in reply, says: 

“Yes, 1 did, and I contemplate that the provincial subvention would certainly not 
*come up for discussion in the Federal Legislature year by year. I am assu ming that 
these subventions, for instance, to Assam and Bengal would be made once for all”* 

Sir Hari Singh Gour then asked him: 

“They might be made once for all, but they are always part of the annual budget 
.as Sir Malcolm Hailey will point out.” 

Sir Malcolm Hailey replied: 

“No; they would not come up in the annual budget if, for instance, instead^of 
being made, in the form of grant they were made in the form of a share of taxation 
as in the case of the jute tax. It depends on the form in which it is made.” 

Sir Hari Singh Gour again asked: 

“The form is uncertain; therefore, I say, so far as the Federal Legislature is 
concerned, ft cannot he precluded from discussing these questions when it is to 
'finance the administration of the excluded areas.” 

The Secretary of State replied: 

“It would depend entirely on the form that the subvention takes. If it took the 
form of an assignment of taxation, as it might very well do, then it would not appear 
in the budget in a form which would render it liable to discussion. 

The Secretary of State was undecided as to the form that subvention to 
Assam should take. Our demand is that it should take the form of an 
assignment of the petrol duty to us. 
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Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Sir, 
the subject of Federal finance has had a peculiar fascination for me, 
and if my limited study has taught me anything, it is this that there 
are no hard and fast financial principles applicable in the case, of all 
the systems of federation that aro at the*piosont moment working in 
this world. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The, Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which w’as then occupied by Mr* Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Cha/udhm;y).] 

Now, so far as the particular system of Federal finance that has been 
evolved in a particular country is concerned, it will he found that it is 
the result to a large extent of the historical circumstances governing that 
particular adminisiration In very many federations, for instance* the 
federal units existed as separate entities independently administering 
their own affairs before* they came together in the form of a union or a 
federation for cot tain well-defined parposos. So far as India is concerned, 
the process is absolutely the reverse. Hero, from the Mughal times on¬ 
wards down to the vear 1920, it wis a highly centralised administration 
that was in cluugo of the entire Government of this country. The Cen¬ 
tral Authority was practically the sole administering authority in the 
country and if they had divided the territory into different Provinces, it 
was merely for the facilitation of administration. The Provincial Ad¬ 
ministrations wore all more agents of the Central Authority. They had 
no^ separate entities of their own, either in finance or in administration* 
enjoying powers only by way of delegation, having their expenses strictl y 
defined by tho Central Authority, having theip revenues strictly rationed 
The change^ towards a federal system of finance began in the Constitution 
of 1919 which is now in operation; and here what strikes one is that 
whereas in tho administrative sphere, the position assigned to tho Pro¬ 
vinces was hardly one of independence as would be contemplated in a 
scheme, of provincial autonomy, but that in the financial sphere there 
was a partition of revenues as between iho Centro and the provincial 
units, so complete tha/t we do not find its parallel in tho history of 
federal finance anywhere in the world. I remember the reasons that the 
Montagu-Chelmsfbtfd report put forward in favour of that system of finan¬ 
cial partition and I also remember the extent to which that principle was 
endorsed first by the Meston Committee and ne^t by the Parliamentary 
authorities with slight modifications. But if anything is clear today, it 
is this that that particular system, which was devised by the Montford 
report and which forms part of the present working constitution, has 
broken down in practice. The defects of that system began to appear 
shortly after the new constitution began to work, and, in some years, it 
was found that whereas the Provinces were struggling with deficits, the 
Centre was enabled to present a surplus Budget, a result which was not 
contemplated at the time when the Reforms were introduced, for, the 
authorities laid down that it should be unthinkable sequel of the re¬ 
formed Constitution. The White Paper scheme is certainly an improve¬ 
ment from that point of view upon the present working financial arrange¬ 
ments, in so far as it recognises the responsibility of the Central Autho¬ 
rity to share with the Provinces some of the sources of revenue hitherto 
considered to be exclusively Central, and this is a feature which any one 
on this side of the House must welcome. I am reminded of the fact 
that in all the post-war Federal Constitutions, attempts have been made 
toi avoid a rigid partition of revenues between the Federal units and the 
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Tederal authority, and the White Paper scheme is, from this point* of 
view, quite in accord with the precedents that we find in operation in 
other parts of the world. My Honourable friend, the Deputy President 
lias just referred to the ease of Assam and he has put in a powerful plea' 
for an assignment in favour of that Province. Now, federal systems, 
with the exception of very few, all over the world, do make, provision for 
assignments in selected cases. There are different kinds of allocations 
made* by the Federal Authority for the financial benefit of the units, first 
assignments, pure and simple without any condition, next subventions for 
certain specified purposes without the necessary accompaniment of any 
federal control over the provincial units, and, thirdly, grants-in-aid which 
are* accompanied by some amount of control over the provincial adminis¬ 
trations in respect of services for the benefit of which grants are made/ 
Therefore, Sir, in view' of these precedents we are certainly entitled to 
say that in selected eases it is the duty of the Central Authority to come 
to the assistance of the Provincial Governments, either in the shape of 
assignm »nts or grants-in-aid or subventions. It is a very pleasing feature 
of the White Paper,—-and there are so few of them in the White Paper 
that I am particularly pleased to find this in paragraph 137,—-where 
apart from proposing a division of income-tax between ilia Central Autho¬ 
rity and the Provinces, the hope is held out that circumstances permit¬ 
ting, the proceeds of the salt revenue, federal excises and the export 
•duties should also be shared between the Centre and the Provincial units. 

I do not know' when the Central Authority w T ill find itself in a position 
to make these subventions or assignments, but it is a very great conces¬ 
sion in principle which has been made by the White Paper, and we value 
**it ail the more, because it goes directly against the principle which has 
b e c i& adopted by the Meston Award and which is part of our Dresent 
Constitution. 

While on this point I cannot omit a' reference to the recommendation 
made in the White Paper in this particular paragraph, that with regard 
to the export duties on jute jute products, the assignments to the 
producing unite will be compulsory and wSl amount to at least SO par 
cent, of the net revenue from the duty. I am sony I was not present 
here whun the general discussion took place on the Budget, but I find 
that some references were made to the relief which the Honourable the 
Finance Member has proposed to give in his present Budget to the three 
Provinces which produce jute; and I want to point out that his action 
is perfectly in accord with the spirit of this particular recommendation. 

I have no desire to enter into a controversy with my Honourable friends 
who liavo pleaded the cases of their respective Provinces, but I beg leave 
to say just a few words on this particular point. Sir, I do not know 
what considerations actually led the authorities to lay down this parti¬ 
cular proposal in this form, but 1 am perfectly certain that public opinion 
in Bengal will not be satisfied with a mere 50 per cent, of this duty. 
Now, Sir, if the study of the systems of federal finance in other parts 
of the world is of any assistance to us in this particular matter, it will be 
seen that, so far as the import duties are concerned, they are in most 
cases, if not all, a federal source of revenue although I am aware that 
even in respect of import duties provincial units in certain federations are 
in the receipt of a subvention on a par capita basis. But apart from 
that, so far as export duties go, they are treated on an entirely separate 
footing from import duties, and I find that, in the Constitution of Aus¬ 
tralia, Customs means only import^ duty. In the United States, of 
iAmeriea, there is an actual prohibition under the Constitution itself 
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against the imposition of export duties. And in Brazil, which is the only 
Constitution as far as I have been able to find where a more or less com¬ 
plete division of resources has taken place between the Centre and the 
Provinces, the export duties arq permitted only to the States Govern¬ 
ment and not to the Central Federal Authority. So when we talk glibly 
about Customs, we must not forget the essential difference between im¬ 
port duties and export duties. There is no magic in the term Customs. 
Apart from finding sufficient resources from the Centre the only justifi¬ 
cation for making the import Customs duty a federal source and not a 
State source of revenue is that it is very difficult to find out exactly 
where the goods on which these import duties arc* levied are actually in 
use; that is to say, it is very difficult to trace tho ultimate payer of that 
import duty, because certain Provinces, by reason of their geographical 
situation, may be collecting tho Customs revenue when tho goods pass 
through their territory, but, so far as the inland provinces are concerned, 
they do not get credit for that amount of Customs duly which the inhabi¬ 
tants of those inland Provinces pay in the shape of* Customs. But so 
far as the, export duty is concerned,—as in this particular case,—there is 
no difficulty about identifying tho source from which tho thing 
proceeds, and, therefore, there is not that difficulty which we 

find in tho case of import duties of actually finding out 

the man who pays tho duty. And here I am reminded of the 
argument which Sir Basil Blackett was fond of advancing in this House 
that, in so far as juto constitutes a monopoly, it is perfectly legitimate on 
the part of the Central Authority to impose an export duty which does* 
not fall on the producer of that particular commodity, but merely helps 
the Central Authority in raising a taxation at the cost of thei foreign 
purchaser of the exported jute. There is a good deal of fallacy involved 
in this argument. In the first place, there is no such commodity as an 
absolute; monopoly, as has been admitted by the Fiscal Commission itself. 
And apart from that, those who know anything about the conditions of 
the ]ute trade in Bengal will be able to te*Il this House that, although as 
a producer of the so-called monopoly commodity in Bengal, the cultiva¬ 
tor should be in a* position tc dictate the prices, he is the hardest hit of 
all the parties that have anything to do with the handling of jute from 
the point of time of production down to tho shipment; and in very 
many years,—as a matter of fact this has been a chronic complaint with 
us,—-in very many years in succession the producer is hardly able even 
to recover the bare cost of production* Sc it is altogether a mistake to 
describe this commodity as a monopoly commgdity so far at least as the 
producer is concerned; that is to say, the producer is not in tho least 
able to dictate prices. I have not the time to go into any lengthy dis¬ 
cussion with regard to the circumstances that bring about that result, 
but the fact remains that it is a mistaken idea to hold that ]uto is a* 
monopoly commodity, and, therefore, any duty that may be levied on 
the export of this commodity is paid by the foreign consumer and not 
by the producer. We know, again, that attempts are being made with 
varying degrees of success at finding substitutes for jute. Now, there¬ 
fore, we say, why not let the Province decide whether to keep up this 
duty as a Customs duty or impose a kind of excise upon the production 
of jute having regard to all the circumstances ? That is to say, if the* 
Provincial Government, -which are best fitted to come to a decision on 
this point, finds that this pariicular duty is harming the interests of the 
jute industry, it will be up to that Government with the help of thee 
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Legislature to so regulate the duty as to relieve it of any unn ecessary 
burden. I remember Sir Basil Blackett inquiring of me whether I 
thought that this was a bad duty. He said, “If you consider it a bad 
duty, abolish it; if it is a good duty, it is mine’’. That was his argu¬ 
ment. I said, “If it is a bad duty, let the Provincial Government and 
the Provincial Legislature decide upon whatever course they choose to 
adopt; if it is a good duty, it is a duty which you are enabled to impose 
with my help, that is to say, with the help of a commodity which I 
producej, and I certainly should have a share in it if not the whole of 
it . Having regard to all the circumstances of the case, I think that 
this half measure should be welcomed in the present financial circum¬ 
stances of the Government of India, but that Bengal opinion will not 
be reconciled to it unless, in the fullness of time, we are given the full¬ 
est benefit of this particular tax. .... 

Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member has five minutes more. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I am very sorry I shall not be able to deal with 
4p.M. man J more points. I just want to go back to the point I was 
making when I began and that is this: that so far as the basic 
principle of the White Paper scheme on this particular point is con¬ 
cerned, it has, I think, general support on this side of the House. There 
are certainly minor points with regard to which there is a good deal of 
difference of opinion. My Honourable friend, Mr. Das, for instance, has 
referred to one of those points, namely, that our representatives in Eng¬ 
land have been rather too accommodating to the interests of the Indian 
States and that they should not have agreed to some of the conditions 
to which they agreed while in England. When I read the evidence of 
Sir Akbar Hydari on this particular point, I was really surprised that 
he should be doubting the solvency of the Government of India in this 
way, and that he should be hesitating to enter the Federation unless 
his terms with regard tp the division of income-tax were accepted. This 
certainly is a matter on which there is considerable feeling in British 
India. The only redeeming feature of Sir Akbar Hydari ’s statement is, 
as pointed out bv the Secretary of State himself,—I am giving a free 
interpretation of the statement made by the Secretary of State—that 
the Committee should not be too critical of this particular statement made 
by Sir Akbar Hydari, but it is of great value in so far as the States have 
agreed to undertake financial obligations at a particular point- Even that 
was a very uncertain factor before. He said: “1 would draw the atten¬ 
tion of the Committee and the delegates to the one salient fact, namely, 
that at a point the States contemplate undertaking burdens other than 
the burdens of indirect taxation/’ That was welcomed by the Secretary 
of State as a very great concession. It hurts my self-respect to think 
that the States should be permitted to dictate to us in this fashion. 
When we read the report of the Federal Finance Committee, known as 
the Eustace Percy Committee, we find that they have definitely come to 
the* conclusion that not only is the pre-Federation debt fully secured as 
regards assets that will be passed on to the Federal Government, but that 
the service of that debt will be fully covered by the sources of revenue 
which will remain at the disposal of the Federal Government. If that 
is the position, that is to say, if we are, transferring to the Federation 
the debts and also the ample securities that we have covering those 
debts, and also the capacity to serve those debts, why should there be 
this kind of hesitation on the part of the Indian States to enter the 
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Federation ? Why should there be ^any kind of suspicion in their minds 
as regards the solvency of the Federal Government? This is on© point 
about tyhich British Indian opinion is very strong. I do hope that my 
Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, while speaking on this point, 
will clear up the issue and satisfy the House that the attitude of com¬ 
promise, which was adopted by the British Indian representatives in Lon¬ 
don with regard to this point while dealing with the States' claims, was 
really a reasonable one. 

I do not think I can add anything very much more in the limited time 
at my disposal, but it seems to me that we are debating this question 
in an atmosphere of unreality, because we are at the present moment 
in the grip of various forms of emergency taxation, surcharges and the 
like: the railway profits have altogether disappeared from the Budget of 
the Government: there is the shrinkage in customs and income-tax. I 
for myself do not know when the circumstances contemplated by 
the different authoiities in England will arise, when these reliefs in the 
form of assignments from the income-tax will be possible to be made in 
favour of the Provinces. Then, * . . * 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member must conclude now. 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy: I will take just half a minute, Reference l^as 
been made to the proposed enquiry into the financial relations of ^he 
Provinces and the. Central Authority—I do not know when the inquiry 
is proposed to be set up. As far as is known, Provincial Autonomy may 
not take long in coming; although we do not know what interval will 
elapse between that particular date and the date when Iho Federation 
will come into being, if it comes at all. I should like to know from the 
Honourable the Finance Member something on this point, because I fully 
realise that he will not be in a position to discuss the merits of the pro¬ 
posals in so far as they are in a sense sub judice in England. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Sir, 
our friend, Mr. Das, has raised a debate in this House on a subject which 
is, if I may say so, not very pertinent to the present Budget. He dips 
far into the future, and, so far as I can understand from his veiy lucid 
speech, he made one important point, and that was that the States wore 
likely to g6t the best of British India with regard to the financial position 
of the Federation. I do not know whether he meant it as an accusation 
against some of us who sat on what is called the Peel Committee', which 
w r as the last of the Committees, that considered this question of Federal 
finance. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnukham 
Chetty) resumed the Chair.] 

I do not know r whether he meant to accuse us of partiality towards 
the States .... 

Mr. B. Das: I wanted elucidation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: .... but let me tell him and my friend, Mr. 
Neogy, that there was considerable difference of opinion between the re-’ 
presentatives of States and those who were there to represent British India 
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-and so muck was that difference of opinion that we never came to any 
definite agreed conclusions. If my friends would look at the Peel Com¬ 
mittee’s Eeport, they would see "in its paragraphs pointed allusion to 
those differences of opinion. Sir, the case of the States was that if they 
were asked to come into a Federal Government, it ought to be a Govern¬ 
ment, which ought to be a Government, that was not encumbered by 
past debts, and that they should not be called upon to pay those past 
'debts. We contested that position and we had behind us the authority 
of the Percy Committee’s Eeport. Sir, I cannot do better than point out 
just one paragraph in the joint memorandum which was our case in the 
Peel Committee’s Eeport. This is put in a few lines. It says: 

“Since the Percy Committee have definitely found that the pre-Federation debt of 
India is covered by the assets to be transferred to the Federal Government, there is 
no justification in theory for the assignment to the Federal Government of any portion 
of the personal income-tax paid by the residents of the Provinces since no corre¬ 
sponding tax on incomes will be paid by the States”. 

Sir, coming to the Peel Committee’s Eeport, you will find that the 
States demanded that 8J crores of the income-tax should be assigned 
permanently to the Federal Government. We could not possibly agree 
to a permanent assignment of the income-tax to the extent of 8J crores to 
•the Federal Government for all time, but we were prepared to assign five 
crores for reasons given in paragraph 4 of tbe Peel Committee’s Eeport. 
There are certain portions of the income-tax which in equity belong to 
the Central Government. They are: Corporation tax, tax on Federal 
officers, tax in Federal areas, tax on the Government of India Securities, 
tax on the income-tax of persons not resident in British India. According 
to calculations made, income-tax under such heads would amount to about 
5£ crores. We were prepared to concede five crores. The States, as I 
have already said, demanded 8£ crores. 

Then, again, there was a recommendation in the Eeport that for a 
certain number of years the full income-tax should be retained by the 
Federal Gove^rpment., The question was what that number of years should 
be. The States said ten years, whereas we said from four to five years, 
and, therefore, if my friend, Mr. Das, believes that we agree with the 
States in their demands, he is very much mistaken. What the Constitu¬ 
tion is redly going to be is on the laps of Gods, and, on a Budget discussion 
in 1984, I do not desire to anticipate the Budget of, shdl we say, 1988 or 
1939 .... 

An Honourable Member: You are very optimistic. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. When 
the time comes for the 1938 or 1939 Budget,—I may not be here, but I 
am sure, my friend, Mr. Das, will be here to fight the representatives of 
‘the States as to what their proper share should be. 

An Honourable Member: He will be in dotage. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Now, Sir, I do not know whether there is any 
•other point to which I can refer in the speech made by my friend, but 
this debate has given occasion for a very lucid speech from my friend, Mr. 
Neogy, who explained the theory of Federal finance. We are grateful to 
him for it. Mr. President, I do hope that when Federation does materialise 
it will be found that it is satisfactory both to the States and to British 
India, and, while -speaking on this subject, it will not be impertinence on 
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my part to suggest one thing. I would ask my friends, the representatives, 
of the Indian States, not to carry their arguments too far when it comes 
to striking a bargain. I can understand asking for more than what they 
are prepared to take, but one of the failings of very many on this side is 
going on bargaining a little too long .... 

An Honourable Member: Do you speak for yourself or for others also? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It is one of those instincts in man which is some¬ 
times called genius to know when to stop and when to strike a bargain* 
I do trust that those who have a predominant voice in the Councils of 
the States will have that genius and will be able to realise when the proper 
time has come for striking that bargain and coming to a compromise,— 
for if they do not,—I am pne of those friends of the States who really 
believe that it will not only be very harmful to the interests of the whole 
of India, but it will be more harmful to the interests of those States which 
will persist in remaining outside the Federation. If they are to come into 
the Federation, let them come in as welcome partners, partners whom we 
shall welcome as co-operators, but let them not come in under any other 
conditions. Mr. President, we all hope that they will come in willingly 
as co-operators with us in the future Government of India. 

Raja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopolv: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I would respectfully request my friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, that last dictum of his own: “don't go on bargaining too 
much, but know when to take the bargain”, when I shall move my motion 
tomorrow. Sir, I am no representative of the States, nor am I in their 
secrets, as to what they will do or will not do. But there is just one 
little thing which I have not been able to understand. Tt looks, in a 
discussion of this nature, as if you have got to wipe out the past, you have 
got to forget every thing that had happened. They said: “Take things as 
they are today and agree after some haggling, of course, to what I suggest, 
or it will be very bad for you”. Wliat I mean is that from the year 1765 
the Indian States, that are existing now, have been in one form or another 
assigning territories or paying huge big sums of money, and were it not 
for those territories, my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, would 
not be able to administer such a huge big Empire as the Indian Empire. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: T do not administer. 


Raja Bahadur Gk Krishnamachariar : But you administer here in this 
Assembly. Take, for instance, the State of Hyderabad—the Northern 
Circars, four districts, Cudappah, Kurnool and Bellary Ceded Districts, 
and last, but not least, the Berars. Now, the significance of the Bcrars 
under the agreement that was executed in 1902—I do not know what is 
going to happen hereafter, the announcement that was made was only a 
partial announcement—taking the administration of the Berars together 
with the Central Provinces after the agreement of 1902, there is a net 
contribution by the Berars of Rs. 60 lakhs to the administration of the 
Central Provinces and the Berars every year, but for which the adminis¬ 
tration of the Central Provinces would have been bankrupt long ago. Now,' 
I ask, where these Rs. 60 lakhs came from. May I know, in view of 
the treaty arrangement regarding the troops, how much the British Govern- 
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“Xw irm!w maWn # r iQ the sha P e of “come? A Committee sat 
, s ma ^® r y an ^ I want to ask my Honourable friends before 
they say that an Indian State should not at all bargain, or “only just for 

XX f k t’ bargain ’ but eventually yield’’—those gentlemen, 
who say that, should have a look at the appendix to that report and they 
will see that at least six pages consist of a list of the assignment of terri¬ 
tories, State by State. Don't they cost something? I will give you an 
instance. When the Berars had not yet been finally settled in 1902 and 
T e ^ U ? der . the ^ rea ^ Wiere was an agreement that any surplus, if any, 
should be given over to the Nizam—no surplus ever remained, but the 
moment the 1902 agreement was made, then the six districts were con¬ 
verted into four districts, and troops and other things were moved away, 
and certain serious retrenchments were made in the administration, with 
the result that Bs. 25 lakhs were given to the Nizam and Rs. 60 lakhs were 
contributed year after year to the administration of the Central Provinces. 
I won t elaborate^ that point. What I say is, by all means come to a con¬ 
clusion, and a* fair conclusion which would justify the States entering into 
the federation. But when you do make that adjustment, don’t forget the 
past.^ That I understand—I do not know, I have not been in the secrets 
of Sir Akbar Hydari, and I do not know why the States all combined 
together and authorised him to make that statement, but all that I do know 
is that the British Indian Budget having had a tendency of somehow or 
other not being balanced all these years, the moment that these gentlemen 
get into the Federation, they will be told, you must balance the Budget of 
the Federation, somebody must pay, the British Indians have not got the 
money to pay, so let the Indian States pay. That would be the position 
which would happen, that, I believe, is the reason why Sir Akbar Hydari 
made a provision that the Budgets of all the Provinces should be balanced, 
the Budget of the Central Government should be balanced and the status 
quo should be maintained. So much for that. 


I do not know that I have sufficiently understood the principles of 
Federal finance, but if what my Honourable friend, Mr. Neogy, enunciated 
today is correct, there is a little matter so far as Madras is concerned, to 
which I am entitled to lay a claim. We produce a lot of salt. It is our 
produce, and upon the same principle that Bengal wants back the j’ute 
tax, call it excise, call it export duty, or by whatever name, whatever it is, 
pay my share of salt. And I am not doing it because one Province asks 
another Province. I was reminded the other day when Bengal and 
Bombay were fighting as to who should share in the carcass of this 
Bs. 1,89 lakhs—I was reminded of a little story. There was a shipwreck. 
The ship carried both a cargo of salt and a cargo of betel leaf. When the 
ship was wrecked, the cargo of salt went down, and the man who sent 
that cargo of salt was beating his breast saying “I have lost everything. I 
have become a bankrupt”, and so on. Our friend, the betel leaf consignor, 
began to make a greater noise, saving that he also had lost everything. 
But what did he lose? It is swimming there, he can immediately take 
the leaves back, there is no loss of betel leaf, though I am not sure if 
any harm is done to it by a little bit of soaking in salt water. (Laughter.)* 
That, Sir, was the story of these two gentlemen fighting. I am not 
putting it on that ground. My friends have said that the Meston Award 
was not fair to them. Shall I tell you a story about Madras? Every 
year, from the time when the Meston Award came into existence up to 
the time the other day when they remitted, I believe, our Provincial 
contribution—Bs. 8,83 lakhs have been paid year after year by Madras* 
Let any other Province show its account . . . 
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Mr. K. C. Neogy: We have been paying four crores of rupees in customs 
duty. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I have contributed to the estab¬ 
lishment of the East India Company in Madras. (Laughter.) What is 
tlie good of saying all that? You contribute customs, 1 contribute some¬ 
thing else. 

Mr, K. C. Neogy: In jute alone .... 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: In cash alono I paid Bs. 3,83 
lakhs. (Laughter.) What I say is this. It is all my foolishness. Those 
Madras people have got a peculiar habit of hoarding. That is a trait ilmt 
is even now exhibited in Madras, because, the other day, in presenting the 
Budget, the Finance Member ot the Madras Government would not agree 
to tho remission of revenue that wo asked for although he himself agreed 
to do so as President of tho Finance Committee, hi presenting the 
Budget, he said, we shall have to spend so much upon this item, so much 
upon that item .... 

Mr, K. C, Neogy: Tho Honourable Member himself has set a very bad 
example to his Government of hoarding. (Laughter). 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is unfortunately the case. 
Tho result is that the Imperial Government pounces upon the whole thing 
and year after year Rs. 3,83 lakhs has been taken away from me. That is 
the condition in which I am, and if I ask for this, not as a favour, but 
as a basic principle of Federal finance which my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Neogy, enunciated, which I think he correctly enunciaied, I say 1 want 
a share of that at least .... 

* 

Mr, K. 0, Neogy: My idea is to give my Honourable friend’s Province 
more, but only his friend, Sir Akbar Hydari, stands in tho way. That is 
my complaint. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: That is all \ory well. There is an 
old Urdu saying, “halwai hi duhan, aur cladaji hi fateha You know, 
among the Muhammadans they make a fateha and distribute sweets. The 
gentleman had no money and so he stood in front of the sweetmeat 
shop and performed the fateha . (Laughter.) “I want to give you more 
money, you won’t take it, because Sir Akbar Ilydari says something”. 
I am'not concerned with those gentlemen at all. They may give or they 
may not give. I have always held tlio view that responsibility at the 
Centre should not be delayed until the princes come in, and, sure as L 
am standing here, I should be greatly surprised if this Federation material¬ 
ises in the immediate future. I know the difficulties, I know the troubles, 
and time after time these obstructions come up, these impediments occur. 

The next item upon which, I say, we are entitled, if not to tho entire 
profit, at least half of it, is pepper. Malabar produces pepper, and, so 
far as I know, no other Province produces pepper. (Interruption.) If 
other Provinces produce, I suppose it is just like mangoes being produced 
in England, for instance. That does not count. They produce mangoes 
there in what are called hot houses. You compare the production of 
Malabar in pepper and you compare the production of the same article in 
other places, Malabar stands first and upon the same principle as the 
production for jute, I want that some portion should be given to me. 
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An Honourable Member: Assam also produces. 

Eaja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : I know that Assam also produces- 
That is Just like England producing mangoes in a hot house. I am not 
here objecting to people taking what they can. I am trying to substantiate 

claim to take what I w r ant. That is all I am concerned with. I am 
entitled to it. The whole thing, as Sir Cowasji said, is somewhat outside 
the mark and upon the principle not to prophesy unless you know, it is 
just as well that we do not trouble ourselves about these things. 

An Honourable Member: Is there an export duty on pepper? 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Not so far as I know. 

An Honourable Member: Then what do you want? 

Eaja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: I will explain to the Honourable- 
Member if he will come to me privately. I have finished. I entirely agree 
with Sir Cowasji Jehangir that it is somewhat premature to discuss what 
will happen in 1940, or in the Greek Kalends. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This has been a very pleasant^ 
discussion conducted among a somewhat small circle opposite in which* 
I feel it is almost an intrusion on my part to offer my remarks, and 
indeed, Sir, it is exlrenitly difficult for me to do so, as I am sure Hon¬ 
ourable Members opposite will realise. One of the speakers has said 
that this debate lias been carried on in an atmosphere of unreality. I 
feel that it is realty a correct description of the position- Here w~e are, 
during these weeks, engaged upon the discussion of how we are to pro¬ 
vide for the financial administration of India in tlie year 1984-85. Hon¬ 
ourable Members will have already appreciated from my account of the 
position that, in order to meet all the needs, it is extremely difficult to 
find adequate revenue* apd in these cireuipstances,- to discuss the distri¬ 
bution by the denttal Government 4 of lar^e '$xkfQs of Important sources 
of revenue, such as Taxes on Income, seems to me to import an atmos¬ 
phere of unreality into our discussions. Whatever the position as 
between British India and the States may be, I trust that all Honourable 
Members, who are studying this matter, will look upon it in an atmos¬ 
phere of reality. 

I am not one of those who think that the Constitutional Beforms 
should be held up because of financial difficulties, but I do feel that 
those who are responsible for provincial administration, or likely to be 
• responsible for it in the future, and who at present are looking to find a 
solution of their difficulties in the distribution of large sources of revenue 
by the Central Government are approaching this problem^ in an atmosphere 
of unreality. All the Governmental Authorities in India* today and all 
the Governmental Authorities in India of the future* whether it be a 
Federal or any other form of Constitution, will have an extremely diffi¬ 
cult task to provide sufficient funds from taxes in order to meet the 
expenditure which the public will demand; and it behoves all those, who 
are likely to carry any part of this responsibility, to exercise their 
ingenuity in considering how new sources of taxation can be tapped, with 
the least deleterious effect on the economic processes of India, and having 
done so, to make the public of India appreciate that that is the task that 
lies before them. I am one of those who believe that, so far as we can 
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see at present, it will bo impossible to provide an adequately stable 
foundation for the finances oi the Federal Government of India, with¬ 
out leaving to that Government a substantial share oi* the main direct 
source of taxation, namely, Taxes on Income. 

I believe that, so far as the Provinces are concerned, the other pos¬ 
sible sources of taxation have not received all the attention that they 
deserve, sources which aru already at the disposal of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. I would remind the House that, in one of the first inquiries that 
was made into this matter in eormoction with the now Constitution by 
Sir Walter Layton, lie* put forward a very ambitious programme for the 
expansion of expenditure, particularly by the Provincial Governments, 
and he indicated a programme which could put 36 croros por annum at 
the disposal of the various Provincial Governments in India. In order 
to arrive at that amount, he relied only on taking 12 croros of what are 
•■central sources of taxation and loft it to the Provincial Governments out 
of their < listing sources to provide the remaining 24 croros. It 1ms al¬ 
ways seemed to mo that that early attempt, although many of his figures 
and estimates have boon falsified by what has happened since then, 
nevertheless was at least a more realistic approach to the situation than 
some, which have been made since then. Sir, I think that is all that 
I need say on this subject at present. I would only like to add in con¬ 
clusion that there is no foundation whatever for my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Das" personal prophecy and that I hope that it will be falsified. 

Diwan Bahadur Harbilas Sarda (Ajmer-Merwara: General): 1 have 
only a little point to urge. As Bengal has been given half the exporlT* 
duty on jute, because jute is the monopoly of Bengal or, at any rate, 
most of the jute is produced in Bengal, except a little quantity in Bihar 
and Assam, may 1 also ask the Honourable the Finance Member to re¬ 
member that Rajputana contributes about six croros on account of salt 
tax levied at Sambhar and Pachhbhadra, and while the financial adjust¬ 
ment between the Central Government and Eajpuinna takes place, will 
the Government of India consider the claims oi Rajputana and Ajmer- 
Merwara for a refund, for Sambhar till lately was a part of the kingdom 
of Ajmer. It was in fact the capital of the kingdom. Give us at least 
one-tenth of this salt tax which Government derive from Rajputana. Just 
as Government have done justice to Bengal, will they remember the case 
of Rajputana? We have not got a terrorist movement, but wo look after 
.and keep terrorists safe ( , which Bengal finds it difficult to do. Wo are a 
pea/ceful people ourselves, and I hope that Government will carefully con¬ 
sider our claim on the lines of Bengal. 

Mr. B. Das: Sir, when I raised a debate on this subject, thorc was no 
desire on my part to take away Rs. 100 from my Honourable friend, 
the Finance Member's pocket, as the subject in question is beyond the 
Government of India and is now under the purview of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: Is it a crime for the ( Honourable Member to 
allude to it? 

Mr. B. Das: Therefore, I do hope, my Honourable friend, the Finance 
Member, will forward this debate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
(Hear, hear), and when the time will come for the appointment of the 
Finance Gommitteev I hope they will take note of the points that have 
been raised- If that assurance is given, I will withdraw my motion. 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I have great pleasure, Sir, in 
giving my Honourable friend that assurance. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tomorrow 
morning the Nationalist Party will have its turn, and in the afternoon the 
Centre, Party. The motion of the Nationalist Party also is under demand 
No. 28, and, therefore, this demand will stand over. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Wednesday, 
the 7th March, 1934. 
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The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

POWERS OF THE MANAGER OF THE CENTRAL PUBLICATION BRANCH AS THE 

Head of a Department. 

398. *Sardar Sant Singh: Are Government aware that in the Depart- 
ments of the Government of India, the heads of offices have full powers 
to deal with misbehaviour and misconduct of the staff serving under them ? 
If so, do Government propose to declare the Manager of the Central Pub¬ 
lication Branch as the head of a department for purposes of dealing with 
such cases? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes: the Manager of Publications 
has been given power tu impose penalties on persons holding posts iu 
which he is the appointing authority. 

Sikhs and Muslims recruited in the entral Publication Branch. 

399. *Sardar Sant Singh: [a) Will Government please state the number 
of Sikhs and Muslims employed in the Central Publication Branch since 
its removal to Delhi? 

(b) Is it a fact that no Sikh has so far been recruited in permanent, 
officiating or temporary vacancies in the lower divisions? If so, do Gov¬ 
ernment propose to take special steps to give at ieast two future vacaneies- 
to Sikhs? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) I presume that the Honourable 
Member is referring lo the ministerial establishment. If so, I would i_*er 
him to +he reply which I gave on* the 20th December, 1933, to parts {a) 
and (6) of his starred question No. 1457. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the negative. The second part does 
not arise. 

Recruitment of Bengalis in the Central Publication Branch. 

400. *Saxdar Sant Singh: Is it a fact that the Central Publication 
Branches the monopoly of Bengalis? Do Government propose to 
orders to the Manager not to recruit in any future vacancies that rnaj 
arise, whether permanent, temporary or officiating in the lower or upper 
divisions, men from Bengal unless and until the number from other pro¬ 
vinces is equalised or at least brought to a decent'strength? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Hu* attention «»i the lionoutable 
Member is invited to tlio replies givn l>\ 1 m 1 on (In* 20th Diveinhor, 1933, 
to parts (c) and ( d ) oi his stunt d qiuMiou No 1 157. 


Exemption of the Bular Eyrthquake Relief Donations from. 

Income-tax* 

401. ] Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly slate 
whether they have considered the advisability of exempting the Bihar earth¬ 
quake relief donations, both in cash and kind, Iroui income-tax, and if not, 
do they propose to do so now and make a declaration to this effect imme¬ 
diately? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: 1 would refer the Honourable 
Member to the reply which 1 gave to Air. Gaya Prasad Kingh’s question 
No. 324 on the 2nd March, 1934. 

Working of Staff in tub 0racked Head Office Building at Jamalpur. 

402. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the clerks had 
to and an still working in the cracked Head Office building at danudpur? 
if the answer be in the affirmative, are Government aware that it is 
risky, in view of tremors being repeatedly felt, to make people sit there? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: “With your permission, Sir, I propose to reply to ques¬ 
tions Nos. 402 and 404 together. 

Enquiries arc being made from the Railway Administration, and a reply 
will be laid on the tablo in due course. 

Lb we given to Railway Staff at Jamalpur after tiie Earthquake 

Shook. 

403. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Is it a fact that the next clay after 
the earthquake shock the staff of the Workshop and the Hoad Office at 
Jamalpur were asked to go on leave, and passes available till the 31st 
January wore given to them? Fs it also a fact that the Workshop and the 
Head Office were opened on the 22nd, and those who could not turn up 
for want of information were given forced casual leave instead of special 
leave granted to them? If so, do Government propose to treat ibis as 
special leave ? 

Mr. P, B. Bau: I have called for information, and will lay a reply on 
the tablo of the House in due course. 


Water Connections and Lights given to tiie Temporary Colonies of 

Worke s at Jamalpur. 

1404. *Lala Bameshwar Prasad Bagla: Will Government kindly state 
whether they have given water connections and some lights to the temporary 
newly raised colonies of Jamalpur workers, and if not, are they prepared 
to do it now ? Tf not, why not ? 

t For answer io this question, s ot> answer to question No 402. 
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Hesidential Accommodation for Postal Officials stationed at 

OoTACAMUND. 

403. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Is it not the policy of the Government to 
provide residential accommodation for their servants at places ^here they 
are not available at reasonable rates of rent ? 

(b) Are Government aware that Ootacamund is a hill station, commonly 
known as the “Queen of the Hill Stations”, situated about 8,000 feet above- 
sea level, is the seat of the Madras Government for seven months in it 
year and is the summer residence of a good many princes, ruling chiefs, 
gentry, officials and non-officials, European and Indian, and that the Local 
Government of Madras have provided residential accommodation for almost 
all the staff under their administrative control at Ootacamund (Yilgiris) at 
reasonable rent? 

(c) Are Government aware that postal officials at Ootacamund (Yilgiris) 
experience great difficulty in securing residential accommodation and that 
most of them are housed In insanitary or unsuitable quarters and that they 
pay invariably exorbitant and unreasonable rates of rent ? 

(d) Were the grievances of the postal officials stationed at Ootacamund 
•in regard lo this subject brought to the notice of the Government at any 
time ? 

(e) Have Government any idea of providing suitable residential accom¬ 
modation for the postal staff at Ootacamund as they have done at Delhi, 
Simla and other places ? If not, why not ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Although the absence of suitable 
accommodation at a reasonable rent is one of the factors taken into con¬ 
sideration by Government when considering the provision of residential 
accommodation for their servants it is not a fact that it is the policy of 
'Government to provide such accommodation in all such cases. 

(b) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part I understand that residential accommodation has been provided 
by the Local Government for a certain number of their servants only. 

(c) Government are aware that the postal staff at Ootacamund experi¬ 
ence a certain amount of difficulty in finding residential accommodation 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Post Office and that rents are high, 
but have no information as to the suitability of the quarters actually oc¬ 
cupied by the staff. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) The case of the Government staff at New Delhi and Simla is excep¬ 
tional. Government do not consider that the position in regard to the 
housing of the Postal staff at Ootacamund is such as would justify the 
formulation of any scheme for the construction of quarters under present 
financial conditions. The postal staff at Ootacamund draw compensatory 
allowances at specified rates. 

Mr. K. O. Neogy: Does the Honourable Member accept the statement 
that “Ootacamund is the Queen of Hill Stations” as correct? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Yes, Sir, as I come from the Madras 
Presidency myself. 

a 2 
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Compensatory Allowance to the Postal Officials employed in the 

Nilgiris. 

406. *Mr. K. P. Thampan: (a) Aro Government aware that the staff 
under the Local Government stationed at Ootacamund and other places 
in the Nilgiris are granted compensatory allowance far in excess of that 
granted to postal officials employed in such places? 

(b) Is it not a fact that the question of granting compensatory allow¬ 
ance to the postal officials employed in the Nilgiris, at tho same rates as 
the Local. Government have prescribed for their servants stationed in the 
said locality, has been pending before Government for over half a dozen 
years? 

(c) Have Govomment any idea of redressing the grievances of the 
postal employees on this sub]cot in tho immediate future? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a) Although the rate of compensatory 
allowance for Madras Government employees of (ho olorical class is slightly 
higher than that drawn by tho Postal officials of corresponding status, tho 
latter aro on a better scale of pay. 

(b) On account of the unsatisfactory state of tho finances in the Posts 
and .Telegraphs Department, proposals for increasing tho existing rates or 
malting now grants of compensatory allowances or special pay have had 
to bo rofusod generally in all circles on the ground of the additional ex¬ 
penditure involved. 

(c) Does not arise in view of roply to part (b) above. 

Publication oh Newspapers in Quetta. 

407. *Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) With reference to the answers to- 
my starred questions Nos. 1449 and 1450, dated the 20th December, 1933, 
laid on the table of the House on the 13th February, 1934, will Govern¬ 
ment please stato if they have taken up with the local authorities tho 
question of tho application of less drastic conditions for permission to edit 
and publish newspapers in Quotta? If so, will they bo ploasod to lay 
a copy of the conditions now applied on the tablo of this House? 

(b) If they have not yet takon up the question, do thoy propose to 
consider the desirability of doing it at an early date and to communicate 
the result to the House? 

Mr. H. A F. Metcalfe: (a) Tho question roferred to in the answer to parts 

( d ) and (e) of the Honourable Member's question No 1449 of (ho 20(h 
December, 1933, has been taken up already with tho Local Administration 
whoso recommendations are awaited. 

(b) Does not arise. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

408. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No II of tlio War Pensions Committee, and is it a fact that 
claims are held back as per instances given in iho bruckds 
(Mountain Artillery Training. Centre No B /23/1/352, dated the 20th 
January, 1934, l/9th Jat Regiment letter No. 1069/34/1, datod the 9th 
November, 1933; Sapper and Miner Records No R /107/2770/12, dated 
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the 11th January, 1984), by their Officers Commanding, and other ad- 
ministratiYe officers? Is it not their locus standi , for the purposes of 

% J ATr 1C Sv 10n P ensionar y claims, that of a claimant, vide paragraph 44 
o± the Financial Regulations, Part I, and A. I. I, B-20 of 1927? 

4t (P) To. what extent will their adjudication with regard to the question 
no sufficient grounds to forward, or to re-open a particular claim” be 
allowed? 

(c) Is there any remedy if the Officer Commanding tefuses to forward a 
particular claim to the sanctioning authority? If so, what? 

Mr. G. B. F. Tottenham: “With your permission, Sir, I propose to 
answer questions Nos. 408 to 414 together. 

The questions are being carefully examined and a reply will be laid on 
-the table in due course. 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

f409. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they are prepared to act up to their orders on Recommenda¬ 
tion No. Ill of the War Pensions Committee, admitting a right of appeal 
against a finding of “not attributable to military service”, and to what 
extent has this right of appeal been denied under the cover of “professional 
aspect of the case” against which no appeal is admissible as per instances 
in bracket (D. C. M. P. letter No. Gr -8/1878, dated the 15th February. 
1984, and G.-8/5188, dated the 17th November, 1988)? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

+410. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
4o what extent they are prepared to act up to their orders on Recommenda¬ 
tion No. V of the War Pensions Committee, accepting the presumption 
lhat all disabilities contracted on field or foreign service during the War 
were, in fact, “attributable to military service”? Is it a fact that as per 
instances in the bracket (D. C. M. P. letter No. G.-3/1378, dated the 
15th February, 1933, and G.-3/24G3, dated the 29th November, 1933), the 
decisions of original or fresh medical board convened in pre-committee 
period, adjudicating the term “attributable to military service”, in accord¬ 
ance with, pre-committee principles has been held as amounting to 
sufficient evidence” clearly to rebut such a presumption? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

|-411. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government be pleased to state 
to what extent they intend to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No. VII of the War Pensions Committee ? Do Government admit full 
arrears in claims (i) which are not belated, or (ii) wherein no explana¬ 
tion for delay is necessary, or (iii) the explanation for delay is satisfactory? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 408. 
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If so, have Government allowed their Pension Controllers to go back on 
them as per instance in brackets (D. C. M. P. letter No, Q.-3/8610, 
elated the 6th December, 1933, and No. G.-4/5414, dated the 16th Jan¬ 
uary, 1934)? If so, in what way? 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during tiie 

Great War. 

1412. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a),Will Government be ploaBcd to* 
state how far they are prepared to act up to their orders on Roeommond- 
ation No. IX? Is it a fact that their Pension Controllers have taken 
the assessments, in percentages of disabilities, made by fresh medical 
boards, in 1923—1931 to be the percentage thereof, as existing during the 
War 3914—1922 ? 

(b) Will Government be pleased to state whether it is a fact lhat a 
reference lias been made to the Secretary of Stale for India with regard 
to the scope and applicability of this recommendation? 

(c) Is it not a fact that ponding tho disposal of the refercnco made* 
to the Secretary of State, all claims submitted with reference to this 
recommendation have beon disposed of in a way adverse to the interests 
of the claimants and adverse to the spirit and letter of the recommenda¬ 
tion? 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1413. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government he* pleased to 
state how far they are prepared to act up to ilioir orders on hYemmuenda- 
tion No. XII of tho War Pensions Committee, taking the onus on Uicmsclves 
to prove that an individual is not entitled to pension ? 

(b) Is it a lact that Government have shifted tho “onus” to the 
claimants, in cases where claims are supported cithor by the production 
of a discharge certificate, or by fche admission of an Offieor Commanding 
to the effect that an individual was invalided from field service on account 
of some wound, injury, or illness, or was operated upon, or treated in 
some hospital during the War? 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

1414. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Will Government bo pleased to state 
how far they are prepared to act up to their orders on Recommendation 
No. Xril admitting not to take adverse presumption for the “loss or l’ailuro 
to produce record, which, according to rule, should bo permanently 
retained”? 

* ( b ) To what extent have their Pension Controllers, or Commanding 
officers, or other administrative officers taken adverse presumptions 
almost in every claim, of which the letters in brackets are a few instances 
(<3*8/3168, dated the 19th December, 1929, of the Deputy Controller of 
iKlitey Pensions, Lahore, and letter No. 1069/34/A, dated the 9th Nov¬ 
ember, 1933 of l/9th Jat Regiment)? 


+For answer to this question, see answer to question No. 408, 


message from the council of state. 

Secretary of the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been received 
from the Council of State: 

to inf 01 ™ you that the Council of State has, at its meet’ng held on 
tne oth March, 1934, agreed, without any amendments, to the following Bills which 
1934 6 namely ^ legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 26th February, 

1. A Bill further to extend* the operation of the Wheat i Import Duty) Act, 1931; 

2. A Bill to amend the Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, for a certain purpose; 

3. A Bill further to amend the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930; 

and 

4. A Bill to continue for a further period the provisions made by certain Acts 

for the purpose of fostering and developing the Steel Industry and the 
Wire and Wire Nail Industry in British Indie.” 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OE DEMANDS— contd. 

Second Stage — eoiitd. 

Demand No. 28—Executive Council— contd. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shannmhhnm Chettyp. The first 
cut motion to be taken up for consideration is No. 179 under demand 
No. 28*. This discussion must close by Lunch time, and Honourable 
Members are requested to keep that in view. 

Reorganisation of the Public Services under the proposed Federal 

Constitution . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour (Central Provinces Hindi Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan): Sir, I beg to move: 

4 ‘That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

My intention is to call the attention of Government to the necessity for 
reorganising the public services in view of the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. Honourable Members need not be told that in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Act it is now definitely stated that it is the considered policy of 
His Majesty's Government that there shall be progressive Indianisation of 
all branches of the administration. In accordance with that policy of the 
British Parliament, there has been a gradual development of Indianisation 
in some branches of public administration. In 1924, when the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Public Services was appointed, they went into the whole ques¬ 
tion of Indianisation and recorded their considered view to the effect that in 
the transferred field the services must be provincialised. I give to the 
Honourable Members two short passages from the report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission, and I shall read to the Honourable Members their formulated 
views in the shape of summary of recommendations. On page 8 of the 
report of the Lee Commission occur the following two passages: 

“In the transferred field, the responsibility for administration rests on Ministers 
dependent on the confidence of Provincial Legislatures. It has been represented to 
us that although Ministers have been given full power to prescribe policy, they 

*“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Executive Council’.” 

( 1793 ) 
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mi4ht l,c Iwmjioml in winyiiu; it out by the lijmtaiioim to tlioir control over llto 
♦ill lining Services inasmuch as the mt*mboi\s of tlicso services unlike those of IVovin- 
eal {Services arc appointed by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed except 
bv liirn^ while their salaries are not subject to the eonlrol of the local L'ghbitums. 
II he Ministers themselves have told us that the all-India officers serving under them 
have, with negligible exceptions, given the most loyal support in carrying out their 
policies, but tlio constitutional anomaly remains that the control over the transferred 
field contemplated by the framers of tho Government of India Act has remained in¬ 
complete, Our proposals are framed to remedy this particular anomaly.** 

Then, at page 62, they give a summary of their recommendations in tho 
Hollowing words: 

“For tho purposes of Local Governments, no further recruitment should bo made 
to the All-India Services as such operating in transferred fields. The personnel 
required for those branches of administration should in future be recruited by Local 
Governments.” 

—and then they add a note about tho Medical Services— 

“Local Governments sluould have power to make rules to regulate not only t*he 
public services which will take the place of tho prosent All-India Services operating in 
transferred fields, but also the existing Provincial Services. The Secretary of State 
should make the necessary delegation of powers under- section 96H of the (Government 
of India Act accordingly.** 

Now, this was the recommendation of the Lee Commission. Acting 
upon that recommendation, tho Secretary of State made rules under section 
<.M3B of the Government of India Act authorising the Local Governments 
to recruit and regulate tlioir method of recruitment to tho Provincial 
Services. That was the position when the Bound Table Conference met 
in London. The Bound Table Conference appointed a very strong Sub¬ 
committee consisting of 34 members, of whom three members an* at. tho 
prosent moment Members of this House, Mr. Mody, Sir Omvusji Jolmngir 
and Mr. Ghuznavi, and they, by a majority, recommended that in future 
all recruitment to the All-Tndia Services should be by the Government of 
India and not by the Secretary of State, and, secondly, they said that in 
their opinion recruitment for judicial offices should no longer la* made in 
the Indian Civil Servico. These are tho recommendations of the Hound 
Table Conference. But when the White Paper proposals were published, 
wo found that the recommendations of tho Bound Table Conference on tho 
question of tho services were ontiroly ignored and in the White Paper pro¬ 
posals the prosont method of recruitment was to continue and for a period 
of five years after the commencement of the new Constitution Act. Honour¬ 
able Members will find in the introduction to tho White Paper, pages 35-36, 
paragraph 72, a summary of the proposals of the White Paper and that is 
repoated on a later page to which I have already referred. It is provided 
•in the White Paper that the prosont method of recruitment will continue for 
ti period of five years after the commencement of tho Constitution Act, and 
that, at the expiry of five years from tho commencement of tho Constitu¬ 
tion Act, a Statutory Enquiry will be held into the question of future 
recruitment for the All-India * Civil Services and Indian Police, and the 
Government of India will be associated with the enquiry. But the decision 
on the result of the enquiry will rest with His Majesty's Government and 
will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. Ponding 
•the decision of this enquiry, the present ratio of British to Indian recruit¬ 
ment will remain unaltered. Then, it went on to say that the question 
vrf-continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior Medical 
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and Railway Services was under examination, and His Maiestv T s Govern¬ 
ment nopea to submit their recommendation in this matter later on to 
the Joint Select Co mmi ttee. 

I may inform Honourable Members that while the Indian Delegation 
with the Joint Select Committee, the recommendations of 
His Majesty s Government were not submitted to the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee on the question of Superior Medical and Railways Services, so that 
the Joint Select Committtee had not had the advantage of hearing the 
Indian delegates on these two sendees. But the Indian delegates made 
it abundantly clear that they could not see eye to eye with the White 
Paper proposals, and they questioned the Secretary of State as to how he 
reconciled his views with the policy of the Government of India Act and 
the recommendations of the Lee Commission. It was pointed out to him 
•in the course of the examination that the Lee Commission had rightly 
pointed out that it would be a constitutional anomaly to continue an all- 
India Service amenable to the Secretary of State when there is a complete 
provincial autonomy, and the constitutional position -which underlies the 
recommendations of the Lee Commission is this: that as soon as full 
.provincial autonomy is established, the Provinces become directly responsible 
to the Crown and they become to that extent independent of the Secretary 
of State. If, therefore, in the Provinces you keep up an All-India Service 
recruited by the Secretary of State responsible to him and to him only, you 
are creating an anomaly in that while the Government are not responsible 
to the Secretary of State, the services operating in that Government are 
responsible to the Secretary of State. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Where does the Honourable Member get the idea that the 
Government are not responsible to the Secretary of State in the Provinces 
•after provincial autonomy, but will be directly under the Crown? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The very crux of the foundation of provincial 
autonomy is that the Provinces will become responsible only to the Crown 
and the Legislature, and, to that extent, the Legislature will control the 
action of the Provinces and the services will not be responsible to the 
Legislature, nor will they be responsible to any authority in India, but 
they will be responsible to an outside authority independent of the Pro¬ 
vinces and of the Government of India. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry G-idney (Nominated Non-Official): Where does 
my Honourable friend find that when provincial autonomy is introduced, 
the Provinces will be responsible only to the Crown? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Honourable Members will find that if there was 
one point upon which the Indian delegates were emphatic and unanimous,— 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians and also Europeans, as the covering letter of 
Sir Hubert Carr as the representative of the European community in India 
shows,—they emphatically demanded that in order that the Provinces 
should have full scope for realising provincial autonomy, it was necessary 
that the services should be provincialised, and, in saying so, they used the 
following words to which I would draw the attention of this House. In 
paragraph 30 of the joint memorandum, they said: 

“No part of the White Paper proposals has caused more dissatisfaction in India 
than the provisions relating to the public services/' 
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And, then, in sub-clause (2) of paragraph 31, they say: 

“Very strong objection has been taken in India to this part of the scheme which 
is, it may be noted, noi in accordance with the recommendations of the Services Sub- 
Committee of the Round Tail© Conference. We consider that after the passing of 
the Constitution Act recruitment for the Central services should by by the Federal 
Government and for the provincial services including the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police should he by the Provincial Governments who should have full power 
to determine the pay and other conditions of service for future recruits and also the 
proportion of Europeans that should be recruited.” 

There is a foot-note: 

“Sir Henry Gidnev dissents from tins proposal.” 

I do not know from what lie dissents, but, at the time when this proposal 
was under discussion, my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Quincy, did not 
express any dissent, with the outline of the proposals that wore discussed 
in a joint meeting of the Indian delegation. Then the Indian delegates 
go on to say: 

“There would be a very substantial Kutopeuu element m ihe two key services, 
for another generation oveti if European recruitment were completely stopped after 
the passuig of the Act The proposal that a Statutory Inquiry should bo instituted 
after a pon’od of five years is open to very fetrong objection. A* problem of European 
recruitment cannot be considered in isolation; it is veiy clcwoly connected with 
standards of administration, the state of communal feeling ami other factors which 
are of a very controversial nature and raise political issues. Any such inquiry, even 
of an informal nature, would therefore, have a grave disturbing effect cm the political 
atmosphere and would seriously affect the i elation* between the services and the 
legislature.” 

Now* Honourable Members will remember that all these points wore 
brought to the notice of the Secretary of State in the course of his 
examination by the Indian ‘delegation. One of us read to him a passage 
from the Leo Commission's report and asked him whether il was not a 
con shit uiional anomaly to continue the present, method of recruitment, under 
the raw Constitution Act; and his answer was that it would bo a constitu¬ 
tional anomaly. That \\n •> admitted. Them the next quest ion that v\as 
put was, on what ground did he justify a departure from the considered 
views of the Leo Commission and of the Hound Table Conference? And 
his reply is contained in question 11701 at page 1077. Tie says: 

“What I should have thought moat important to retain \v«s a breathing apace in 
which things would settle down,” 

All that he wanted to do was, he said, to continue the present method of 
rectuifment for a period of five years. Now, Sir, as T have pointed out, 
Indian opinion is insistent upon ono fact and that fact is that if the Pro¬ 
vinces are to have any substantial measure of autonomy, the instrument 
by which that autonomy is to he worked must be within their own control, 
and that, if recruitment is to continue by the Secretary of Slaie, it would 
impair from that degree of autonomy which it is the established policy of 
the White Paper to establish in the Provinces, That, T submit, was the 
view of the Ministers whom the Lee Commission examined in 1924. That 
was under a dyarchial system of Government. A fortiori it would bo the 
case when under the proposals of the White Paper we have full provincial 
autonomy. I, therefore, submit that this House should concur in the 
decision of the Bound Table Conference and in the representation contained 
in the joint memorandum of the Indian delegation and record its view that 
the reorganisation of the public services in India cannot be deferred for a 
period of five years after the commencement of the Constitution Act., I 
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wish to point out to the Honourable Members of this House that it is in 
the interest of the public services themselves that an inquiry should be 
immediately made and the services reorganised. I say it is in the interest 
of the services themselves for the very cogent reason recorded by the Simon 
Commission when dealing with the question of the reservation of law and 
°™’ Simon Commission pointed out that if once in the Provinces 
all branches of administration are transferred and law and order is reserved, 
it will become a focus for organised attack and the police will be looked 
upon as an instrument of a foreign bureaucracy still lingering in the dark 
recesses of provincial autonomy. 1 should use the same argument and 
say that, in the interest of the public services in this country, it is necessary 
that the servant should feel that the responsibility is to the Provinces and 
the Provincial Legislatures and that they should not be buttressed and 
supported by an outside authority who would not know the local conditions 
prevailing in the Provinces. These high-souled gentlemen, who come to 
the Provinces to help in the fulfilment of the hope that was aroused by the 
enactment of the Act of 1919, would be the first to say that they should 
receive the popular support of the Provincial Legislatures in their day to 
day duties and that the Legislature should not look askance at them for 
all their acts and doings, however justifiable those acts and doings might 
be. 

Then I cannot forget that with the reorganisation of the services there 
would be a substantial measure of economy. In answer to a question put 
to the Secretary of State, if the White Paper proposals went through, as to 
how many .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham ChettyV. The Honour¬ 
able Member can take five minutes more and conclude. 

Sir Hari Singh (Sour: .... as to how many members would be 
recruited between now and the initiation of the inquiry, he said, roughly 
speaking two hundred. I wish to ask Honourable Members of this House 
that if you were to have 200 more Members between now and five years 
hence, and it may take another five years for the inquiry to be completed 
and perhaps another five years for Parliament to agree with the report of 
the Commission—altogether you may have 400 or perhaps 000 Members 
with existing and accruing rights, and it would saddle a very heavy finan¬ 
cial responsibility upon this country if this inquiry is not held forthwith as 
the Indian public opinion arid the Indian delegation demand. 

If I had time I would like to have mentioned one or two other facts, 
but let me very hurriedly refer to them. It is not merely a question of 
recruitment, but the question of control; and the weakest part of the White 
Paper scheme is contained in Appendix VII which deals with the existing 
and accruing rights of the All-India Services which are to be preserved 
under the new dispensation. What are those rights? I have not got the 
time to go through them, but I shall very cursorily mention two or three of 
them. One is that the reservation of those posts will be in the hands of 
the Secretary of State: whether the Provinces want them or not, the 
Secretary of "State will say 4 4 So many members of. the All-India Services 
are quartered upon your Provnice: employ them in the best way you can, 
but you will have to pay for them* \ Second, determination of the strength, 
that is, the number. "Third, provision that posts borne on the cadre of 
All-India Services shall not be left unfilled for more than three months: 
You may find that it is not necessary to fill a post for six months or yon 
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may want to economise, but you cannot keep that post vacant for more than 
three months. Then, the appointment of any one who is not a member 
of an All-India Service to posts borne on the cadre of such a service, how¬ 
ever desirable that incumbent may be and however necessary his services 
may be for the working of provincial autonomy, these rules prohibit his 
employment in that Province in supersession of a member of the All-India 
Services. Not only that, but the Secretary of State is to control the post¬ 
ing oi the members of the All-India Services, and the personal concurrence 
of the Governor shall be required to an order of posting of an officer of an 
All-India Service and the right of complaint to the Government against 
any order of an official superior in a Governor’s Province and direction to 
the Governor to examine the complaint and to take such action as it may 
appear to him just and equitable: the Minister will be always in the 
criminal’s dock if this provision goes through, because the moment he 
comes in conflict with a member of the All-India Services, the All-India 
Services will have recourse to the Governor and the Minister will have to 
justify his action as required by these Devolution Buies. Sir, I do not 
wish to elaborate this point. It was very exhaustively brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of State and the view of the Indian delegation was that the 
Secretary of State has not been able to justify these drastic provisions in 
favour of the All-India Services. I, therefore, move that the question of 
.the reorganisation of the All-India Services should be taken up forthwith 
and the reorganised services should function under the reformed Govern¬ 
ment. 

I have one more word to add and that is this: if the reforms adumbrated 
by the White Paper pass on to the Statute-book, members of the All-India 
Services will have to discharge entirely new functions to those which they 
have been accustomed to do under the present Government of India Act, 
and I, therefore, submit that it is all the more necessary that wo should 
reorganise the Indian services in view of the altered conditions which would 
be ushered in by the new Constitution Act. Honourable Members will 
remember that, under section 96B of the Government of India Act, wo have 
at the present moment the power, subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, to make rules—I will give the Honourable Members the exact 
words: section 96B (2) lays down: 

“The Secretary of State in Council may make rules for regulating the classification 
of the civil services in India, the methods o l their lecruitment, their conditions of 
service, pay and allowances, and discipline and conduct. Such rules may, to such 
extent and in respect of such matters as may be prescribed, delegate the power of 
making rules to the Governor General in Council or to Local Governments, or 
authorise the Indian Legislature or Local Legislatures to make laws regulating the 
public services.” 

I submit, therefore, that under the present law the Indian Legislature 
has conceivably the power of making laws for the regulation of the public 
services, and I submit that that power should not be taken away by the new 
Constitution Act which is intended to make an advance upon the present 
Government of India Act. I beg, therefore, to submit—and this is my 
last word—that, under the new Constitution Act, the Secretary of State is 
to have what is called advisers, and some of them will be service men; 
and the Indian delegation strongly objected to the position that the Secret¬ 
ary of State with the service advisers should have complete control over the 
All-India Services. I, therefore, submit that the motion that I have the 
honour to move should receive the support of all sections of the House, 
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Hindus and Muslims, elected and nominated, because, to my great grati- 
ncakon, I reaa in the papers only the other day that the joint memorandum 
of the Indian delegation had been unanimously acclaimed by the joint 
meetings of the Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference. I, 
therefore, crave the support of all sections of this House to this very 
necessary reform in the public services, without which neither provincial 
autonomy nor central responsibility would be of that moment which we all 
desire that it should be. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: * 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council 5 be reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, it has given me very great pleasure to listen to the very able speech 
just now delivered by my esteemed friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour. He has 
pointed out to us all the details from the very beginning when the question 
was being analysed. He has also told us what view Indians hold in this 
matter. There is no doubt that there is the greatest unanimity on this 
question in all sections of the Indian population, and one need not support 
my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, by quoting from other documents like the 
Reports of various Commissions and Conferences winch have been held 
from time to time. It is enough for me if I say that his voice is the voice 
of Indie at present. (Applause.) I have attended the meetings of the 
All-India Muslim League and the All-India Muslim Conference, and I can 
personally testify to the fact that they have all supported with one voice 
the joint memorandum of the 12 Members of the British Indian Delegation 
which was submitted on this question to the Joint Select Committee. 

Besides this, Sir, I would put forward one more argument. We have 
experience of the dyarchical form of Government. We have for the last 
13 years now that sort of Government in the country. We know how it 
has fared in the different Provinces where self-respecting Ministers, holding 
independent views and having their own policies to carry out, had to con¬ 
tend with numerous difficulties. Where the Ministers only followed the 
dictates of some higher officials, I admit, matters have gone on smoothly. 
But the question is that wc are now in different times. We are not in 
1922; we are now in 1934, and Providence only can say how long it will 
take for the new Reforms to be inaugurated in India. By that time, I 
am sure, the country w r ould have gone a long way towards something of a 
crisis I should say, and, therefore, it would be much better if the Govern¬ 
ment considered this question carefully at this opportune moment. If 
there is dyarchy in services, it will be a tremendously difficult task for the 
Governors of Provinces to carry on their administration. Prom the evidence 
tendered by the Right Honourable Sir Samuel Hoare before the Joint 
Select Committee, I find that he himself thinks that he wants only breath¬ 
ing time for things to settle down, and he is perfectly right in saying that 
it cannot be the lasting feature of the reformed Constitution. For those 
very reasons I contend that the reformed Constitution must be based on 
full control by the Ministers of all those Departments which will be placed 
in their charge. That feature is so obvious. I myself had discussions 
with some of my Minister-friends, and they confess that the restrictions 
and limitations put upon them in respect of the control of the services are 
the greatest handicaps in their way. They feel that no respectable 
Minister, no Minister holding independent views, having a policy of his 
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own to carry out in the best interests of the people, would care to take up 
the reins of Government unless he felt that lie had got the instrument 
under control to carry out his wishes in the administration of the country, 
unless he felt that his view T s wore bound to be respected and brought into 
action by those who were in charge of the various Departments under him. 
If that feeling of security is not there, no respectable Minister would come 
forward to assume the reins of Government with pleasure. . If dummy 
Ministers again come up to take charge of the Government, it would bo 
very difficult for the Government to make the Constitution popular, because 
it is the popular men alone who can make the constitution also popular 
with the people. For all these reasons, I submit that the motion moved 
by my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, has my full support. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): Sir, L have great 
pleasure in supporting the motion just moved by my Honourable friend, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour. This motion deals only with one aspect of the 
White Paper proposals, namely, the services which are composed mainly 
of three parts, firstly, the Imperial Services recruited by the Secretary 
of State, secondly, the All-India Services recruited by the Government of 
India, and, thirdly, the subordinate services recruited by the Provincial 
Governments. As far as l am concerned, 1 would mainly deal with the 
Imperial Services which are bettor known in India by the Lloyd Georgian 
epithet of the steel frame of the Indian constitution. I think, Sir, even 
the present Bound Tablers representing the United Kingdom accepted 
the same dictum of the steel frame in regard to the services, and, there¬ 
fore, they laid more stress on the question of the reservation of the rights 
of the services than with provincial autonomy or with Central responsibility. 
They know in their heart of hearts that, let India have any reforms they 
like, but if she can be forced to accept the position of ilie services as 
propounded in the White Paper, then India’s bondage hereafter will be 
a thousand times greater than with all the other safeguards combined. 

Now, Sir, let us consider the position in more detail. In paragraph 71 
of the proposals, all tlio present rights enjoyed by the Imperial Services 
recruited by the Secretary of State have been stated, and, after (‘numerat¬ 
ing them, it is further added there as follows: 

“It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons 
appointed by the Secretary oi State after the commencement of the Constitution Act 
with the exception of the right to xetiro under the regulations for premature retire¬ 
ment; this right it is pioposod to give only to officers appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police up to the time when a decision is taken on the result 
of the inquiry indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and C'entuil Services, though they nmv not have 
been appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, have also rights for the preserva¬ 
tion of which he responsible.. Thes», too, will bo seemed.** 

It moans that not only the present rights enjoyed by tiro steel frame 
services will bo continued by thorn in the future, but even those privileges 
are being extended to all persons recruited by the Secretary of State 
even for technical appointments on a contract basis. In other words, 
the future Indian Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature will have 
no control over their own subordinates belonging to those services manned 
by the Whites.. This applies not only to the Centre, but this applies 
even to the Ministers of the Provinces which are going to be dubbed with 
the big, high sounding, name of the Autonomous Provinces 1 wonder 
-at the impudence of the British Cabinet and the Secretary of State who 
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think that Indians are all fools not to understand the real game of reserving 
the present rights of the services in the body of the Constitution Act itself. 

Sir, even a man with no political education or acumen shudders when 
he goes through the 18 points mentioned in Appendix VII, Part I, to the 
White Paper proposals enumerating the present rights of the services. 

I could have excused the services and the British Cabinet if they would 
hate only desired to have a b 'net fide safeguard about the security of 
their appointments. But, Sir, they do not want to have only safeguards in 
the form of security of appointments, but they want something more. 
They are not even satisfied with the present rights, but they want further 
rights to be ensured to them by which they would be able to ignore the 
Ministers under whom they would be required to serve. If I am to deal 
with all the eighteen points in Appendix VII, Part I, then it will be a 
volume by itself and the small space of time at my disposal is not sufficient 
to deal with them. I would only bring to the notice of the House a 
few of the rights which must be abrogated if the Constitutional Beforms 
are anything worth the name. Firstly, I take item No. 15 which reads 
as follows: 

“Personal concurrence of the Governor required to an order of potting of an 
officer of an All-India Sen ice.” 

It means, not to speak of any other punishment, even a Minister will 
not have the right of transferring an officer belonging to the tin gods 
without the concurrence of the Governor or the Governor General. Then, 
Sir, I come to item No. 3, dealing with the existing and accruing rights 
which reads as follows: 

“Guarantee to persons appointed before the commencement of the Government of 
India Act, 3919, of existing and accruing rights or compensation ,111 lieu thereof.” 

In this connection, I may state that the words “accruing rights'” have 
already been defined by the Law Officers of the Crown. In spite of that 
fact, the public services demand these terms to be incorporated in the 
Constitution Act and the Secretary of State, as is evident from the White 
Paper proposal, is conniving with the services in retaining these ambiguous 
terms. With your permission, Sir, I would like to read questions by 
Sir Abdur Bahim and Sir Hari Singh Gour, when examining the witnesses 
representing the I. C. S. Associations, Sir Abdur Bahim put the following 
question: (Question No. 79). 

tl Q. As regards the accruing rights, are you aware that that has been the subject* of 
interpretation by the Legal Officers of the Crown? 

A. Yes, I am quite aware of that, and I know that they hold the abolition of a 
Commissioner’s post would not fall under the expression ‘accruing rights’, because it is 
a selection post, and not a post which an officer has a claim to get by seniority. I am 
quite aware of that, and that is one of the reasons why we ask that'there should be a 
definition, to some extent. Of course, il is very difficult to have an exact definition, 
but a definition, to some extent, of ‘accruing rights’ giving the Secretary of State 
power in doubtful cases to sav whether a particular loss of an appointment "would fall 
under an officer’s accruing rights, or not.” 

Then, Sir Hari Singh Gour put some questions, and, summarising the 
whole thing, he put the following question: (Question No. 136.) 

It then comes to this : You want that a new provision should be inserted in 
the New Constitution Act which would enlarge vour rights beyond what is interpreted 
to be your existing and accruing rights in the opinion of the law officers of the 
Crown ? 

A. That is so. Lord Peel expressed his intention of doing so a good many years 
ago.” 
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If wo are to v follow this sort of reforms, it is better that we do not have* 
any Constitutional Reforms at all. India, after tlie 1919 Reforms, thought 
that she would get further advance, but in giving her further Reforms her 
bondage to the services is being increased. In the name of the Reforms, 
she is being mortgaged to the public services of the country. In this con¬ 
nection, Sir, I would remind the Secretary of State to remember how 
he would like the idea if the Ministei gives these very privileges to the 
Provincial Services who would be recruited by the Provincial Government. 
How would an officer belonging to the autocratic Imperial Services like 
the idea if he is not allowed to have any controlling power over ^ the 
subordinates working under him? Sir, to my mind, if, with this spirit of 
suspicion, the services are to work under the Ministers, then I am positive 
that the whole Constitution would come to a deadlock in no time, -and 
whatever powers the Governor may be given, it would be beyond his 
powers to carry on the administration. I would not be surprised if, 
following the example of the Superior Services, the subordinate services 
would also ignore their own immediate superiors. The subordinate services 
would have sufficient justification to think that if the Superior Services 
can flout the Ministers who are their superiors, then there is no reason 
why they in their turn cannot ignore their own immediate superiors who 
would be none else but the personnel belonging to these heaven-born 
services. If the future Constitution is to be an advance on the present 
constitution, then out of the 18 items of existing rights, I for one would 
agree only to allow the services to retain the rights such as will give them 
only the security of their appointments and a right of appeal to the 
Secretary of State. Even this is too much of a liberty given, but I am 
prepared to allow these rights to the services who are recruited before the 
coming into force of the Constitution' Act, and nothing further. If the* 
White Paper proposals are really meant to be a further advance in consti¬ 
tutional progress of the country, the first and foremost thing roquirod is the 
handing over of the control of the services to the Ministers either in the 
Centre or in the Provinces. To my mind this should be the pre-requisite 
before the question of the acceptability • of the reforms can be considered. 
After the enforcement of the Constitution Act, the whole power of'recruit¬ 
ment should automatically be transferred to the Government of India, i.e., 
the Governor General, or the Governor, as advised by his Ministers, and 
the only right thereafter that the services may be permitted to enjoy is 
the right of appeal to the Supreme Court when established in cases of 
dismissal only. So long as the public services are not reorganised on 
these lines and so long as they are not made to understand that they are 
really public servants and not public masters, any further advance will 
be useless. Unless and until the services are made to understand that 
they are no more the spoilt children’ of the Secretary of State, but tl&t 
they in future will have to abide by the orders of their adoptive father, 
the Government of India, Indians of all sections would and must resist 
this state of things. Sir, India agitated for further reforms and hoped 
to get an eatable constitution, but, instead of that, she is being given 
stones and a cup of further misery. She wanted to be free, and instead 
she is being throvrn into capitivity at the hands of the public services. 

I emphatically protest against the proposals of the Secretary of State ,to 
retain under his control the public services of India. 

Lastly, I have one more word to say. It is rather surprising to find 
hat the Secretary of State is just like clay in the hands of the I. C. S. 
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"Association and also tlie Retired I. C. S. Association. The memoranda 
submitted by these Associations demanded certain rights and we find all 
of them incorporated verbatim in the body of the White Paper proposals. 
For the information of the House and with your permission, Sir, I will 
read the following extract from the memoranda .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 
Honourable Member must now conclude. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: How many minutes more have I got, Sir ? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
Honourable Member may take two minutes more. 

Mr. Bhuput Sing: In paragraph 5 they say: 

‘‘It is essential that the Governor should be in touch with the services, and in the 
case of the Indian Civil Service this result would be best ensured if proposals relating 
to postings, transfers, promotions and similar matters, were placed before the Governor 
by an officer of the rank of Chief Secretary.” 

It is surprising that, though hundreds of memoranda were submitted 
to the Secretary of State by different political bodies of India, yet none 
of them were given so serious a consideration and incorporated verbatim 
in the White Paper as was the case with the memoranda of these two 
particular Service Associations. It shows particularly how great is the 
concern of the Secretary of State for satisfying the Associations of the 
public services of India and the reasons for such concern are not far to 
seek. His main idea about the public services in India is that they must 
contain a sufficiently large number of British elements and, for bringing 
them into the field, he wants to put these bribes before them, so that 
‘they may be attracted in larger numbers. 

In conclusion, Sir, I say that Mr. Lloyd George described the public 
services of India as a steel frame of the Indian Constitution, whereas 
I would like to describe the public services in India to be white ants which 
.would eat up the very foundation of the proposed Constitution. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: I must congratulate Sir Hari Singh 
12 Noo ®" our on kavhig placed before this House, in a very lucid manner, 
K> the position as far as it relates to the claims of India and the 
1 Government of India to control, administer and recruit their own public 
services, and when my friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, said that Sir Hari Singh 
Gour's speech was the voice of India, I gladly join him. I also join in the 
demand that Sir Hari Singh Gour has made, but with a definite proviso. I 
can only explain this by referring to the note of dissent I made on this one 
point in the memorandum the British Indian Delegation submitted to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. I felt, rightly or wrongly, that at least 
during the transition period India did require and must have the services of 
the British element, and, for that reason, I entered my note of dissent in this 
Report on this point. I would have been more correct had -I stated that 
my dissent existed only for the. time being, i.e., during the transitional 
period. The reasons given by Sir Hari Singh Gour, when he emphasised 
the anomalous resulting positions are irrefutable. I submit, if India is to 
be given self-government, if the Governments in this country, Central and 
Provincial, are to be given complete autonomy, they must have the right 
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of recruitment and control of their own services. Sir, in iny opinion, two 
of the most lamentablo omissions of the Inst Join! Parliamentary Committee 
were the absence of any evidence to show how the transferred subjects 
were operating in the Provinces, and the want of adequate opportunity, 
except in very general terms, to delegates who attended, either to. hoar or 
to give any evidence so far as the working of the All-India Services was 
concerned. 1 think it was on tho last day of our sittings with the* Joint 
Select Parliamentary Committee that I was uskod to introduce tho question 
of the Indian Medical Service. 1 think it was within 20 minutes to half 
an hour before tho Committee dissolved and 1 had to rush through tho matter 
for want of time. Indeed we had to go at such a pace with our agenda 
that many important subjects were denied our serious consideration. I 
think there was only one evidence given regarding the working of transferred 
subjects in the Provinces. It was whou tho Indiau Medical Service depu¬ 
tation was examinod and Colonel Baird and Colonel Dunn, retired members 
of the Indian Medical Service, were examinod as to whether tho transfer of 
medicine and public health was a success in the Provinces and even at this 
examination lack of time prevontod mombers of the delegation from closely 
examining the witnesses, but, apart from this, thoro is no doubt that wo 
did suffer from a want of time and opportunity to press our viow points on 
service matters before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. But, Sir, 
behind and beyond all this, this House has to decide on one very important 
question, and it is this. Loos India want the British elomont in her 
services or doos she not ? If she wants it, then she can do with only the 
best. She cannot do with socorul rale men in such services as tho Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police Service find, nood I add, the Indian Medical 
Service. There aro certain essentials which the new Government needs 
during tho transitional period, and that is efficiency in its Superior Services. 
Supposing the House passes this cut motion, does the House realise what 
it means ? It means that we will get no further recruits from England, 
because one of the demands made by tho youth of England before they 
would think of joining these services is that they must have a sense of 
security in case of appeal and this they demand must be wilh the Secretary of 
State for Tndia. If the Central Government or tho Provincial Governments 
have independent control of these services, who will safeguard tho British 
officers’ interests and appeal? Their appeal would lie either to the Public 
Services Commission or the Governor General in Council, and not the 
Secretary of State for India. It may be (as I suggested to the Secretary of 
State when I examined him on this matter) that it would be acceptable 
to this Souse aind the Government if a compromise were arrived at. The 
compromise I suggest is this: that the Government of India recruit in 
India their Indian officers for the Indian Civil Service and tho Indian Police 
Service and other such services on an All-India basis, and that the Secre¬ 
tary of State should continue to recruit in England the British element, 
all officers to be placed under the control of the Government of India (I am 
certainly opposed to these services being under the control of the Provincial 
Governments) with a right of appeal to the Viceroy and a final appoal to 
the Secretary of State. In making this compromise, I am fully conscious 
of the trouble and the difficulties referred to by Sir Hari Singh Gour. One 
has only to read the evidence given by Colonel Baird, the late Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, United Provinces, who stated that there wore 
many occasions when he was at serious variance with the Minister in charge 
of Medicine, which often led to unpleasant and intolerable situations between 
them and at times to an impasse. I can also appreciate the fact that if the 
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Government of India or the Secretary of State controlled the recruitment of 
these Superior Services, it would in substance render the position of 
Ministers in the Provinces an absolute farce, but I can also readily conceive 
of means by which this can be remedied. Otherwise why gi\e with one 
hand and take away with the other ? Why introduce into the White Paper 
provisions and safeguards for these sendees, and, at the same time, &ay that 
India is to be given Provincial autonomy, self-Government and, m time. 
Dominion Status ? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour struck a true note when he said that if the Provinces 
were to be completely autonomous, the services working in the Provinces 
must be under their control and their recruitment cannot be controlled by 
the Secretary of State, but by the Governments concerned. That, I sub¬ 
mit, Sir, is an ideal which I share with other Members in this House in the 
hope that it wall materialise in the near future, but in my opinion it is neces¬ 
sary for this House to be a little bit slow In its pace and its demands. I 
think the time has not yet arrived wheil India can do without the valuable 
services and stabilising value of the British element in some of her services, 
and it is for this reason that I still uphold my note of dissent in the Memo¬ 
randum. I consider it unwise and unsafe to shut the door to the recruit¬ 
ment of these services in England. It will deprive India of the best in her 
service. I am as keen on the autonomous development of India as any of 
my friends on the opposite side, but keener in seeing that we walk before 
we rim and we learn to run before we leap, especially during the transi¬ 
tional period when we will be confronted with our present day communal 
conflicts and when this country will stand in sore need of the presence of 
the Britisher in the various services which they have undoubtedly helped 
to build up to their present state of efficiency. 

There is another difficulty, and it is this. If each Province is to recruit 
and have control of its services, how will the Federal Government recruit 
their services ? Will the Federal Government indent for their officers from 
the various provincial services or -will they recruit their own cadre of officers ? 
At the First Bound Table Conference Services Sub-Committee in 1930, I 
led the discussion on the Indian Medical Service which recommended it® 
closure to civil medical employment. Since then I understand that even 
if the Provinces were willing to create a purely civil medical branch, closed 
to recruitment from the Indian Medical Service, the supply of the British 
personnel for British employees would be so expensive as to render it im¬ 
practicable. Sir, these are practical difficulties that must be faced by us. 
Apart from the fact that we must have the very best men, and I submit that 
the best men can only be obtained by an all-India recruitment by the Public 
Services Commission and under the control of the Federal Government, 
with the right of appeal to all officers to the Secretary of State when neces¬ 
sary. Sir, I think that the need for these changes was lurking in the mind 
of the Secretary of State, for you see in the White Paper the Secretary of 
. State, himself, has asked that an inquiry should be instituted five years 
after the operation of the new Act. An inquiry will be necessary, as was 
pointed out by the last speaker, especially with regard to the vested inter- 
' ests and the accruing rights of the services. On the 3rd of November, I 
examined the Secretary of State very closely on the question of these vested 
interests and accruing rights which emanated from very insistent demands 
made by the Civil Services Association and the PoBce Association. These 
two Associations made, as their chief demand, the protection of their vested 
interests and of their accruing rights. Sir, if the Civil Service and the 
Police wanted this, I demanded, on behalf of the subordinate services and 
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the other gazetted services, a similar provision. The Secretary of State 
made the statement that some of the services would in a measure be 
similarly protected while othors would not bo. I am, however, happy to 
know today that the Government of Tndia, I think it was on the 22nd of 
December last year, issued a communique in which the vested interests and 
some of tho accruing rights of all sorvants, subordinate and gazetted, who 
were in Government employ on the 81st July, 1931, would he protected. 
I am happy to know that not only tho aecruing rights of the Civil Services 
will be protected, but also those of tho subordinate services if only to a 
limited extent. This is as it should be. My Honourable' friond, Sir Hari 
Singh Gour, further said that his demand for this control of tho services by 
the Provincial Governments was not only in connection with tho question 
of recruitment, but in connection with tho control: and I think I am voicing 
a great body of opinion—it may bo a silent or unexpressed opinion,—that 
there is a fear in the minds of the British dement in_tho services that, 
with such control, their interests are likely to bo prejudiced, f know that 
this apprehension is serious and docs exist, because, it has been expressed 
in the evidence tendered before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. One 
has to realise these practical facts when asking the Government of India 
to suddenly deprive tlioir superior services of recruitment from England. 
Sir, with this important provision that, during tho transitional period, we 
do nothing in this House that will deprive the services from getting the 
benefit of an adequate British dement and that rooruitment of the British 
element be adjusted in gradual decreasing numbers as tho years go on, T 
support the motion that has been plaoed before this House. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Mu/.affarpur cum Champaran- Non-Muham¬ 
madan). Sir, I offer my hearty congratulations to my esteemed friond, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, for having brought out a very imported point for 
discussion on the floor of this House. Sir, the White Paper proposals are 
riddled with innumerable drawbacks and the proposal connected with the 
recruitment and the reorganisation of tho services is so reactionary as to 
derogate greatly from whatever little value the White Paper proposals may 
have for us. I associate myself with my friend, Mr. Bhuput Sing, to 
all that he said, when he subjected the proposals in tho White Paper 
regarding the recruitment to the public services to criticism, and T do not 
want to refer to that again. 

There is one important point which I would stress in this debate—a 
point which has already been referred to by my friond, Sir Hari Singh 
Gour—namely, this, that if the control of the services mentioned in the 
White Paper is to rest in the hands of the Secretary of State, all talk of 
provincial autonomy is mere moonshine. On the one hand, tho White 
Paper proposals purport to give us provincial autonomy under which the 
Minister would be responsible for the conduct of tho departments in tho 
field of provincial administration, while on the other hand, the instrument 
with which he has to carry out the duties, assigned under the Constitution, 
will be an instrument over which he has no control! This introduces an 
element of anomaly into the whole constitutional position, and I would 
not be surprised if the result of this provincial autonomy, whatever may 
be the measure and extent of such autonomy, will not be worth tho trouble 
of introducing it. The main divisions of the public services in Tndia arc 
the All-India Services, the Provincial Services and the Central Services. 
The All-India Services include the following: the Indian Civil Service, 
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i n( ^. an ^ 0 ^ ce Service, the Indian Forest Service and the Indian Service 
of Engineers. Provincial Services cover the whole field! of the civil 
administration of the Provinces. The members of these services are 
appointed by the Provincial Governments. The Central Services have 
been classified as comprising the Railway Services, the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Traffic Services and the Imperial Customs Services. 
In the White Paper provision is made for the continued recruitment 
by the Secretary of State of the members of the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Police Service and the Ecclesiastical Department, etc. The 
I. C. S. is said to be a public service, but I should like to know what is 
the meaning of the “I. C. S.’\ This service is hardly an “Indian” 
service, it is not a “civil” service, and it is not a “service” at all. 
(Laughter.) 

An Honourable Member: Then what is it? 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Sir, the I. C. S. really controls the administra¬ 
tive policy of the Government of India and of the Provincial Governments. 
My friend, Colonel Sir Henry Gidney, has referred to the fact that he 
would prefer the recruitment of the British element during the transitional 
period. I say, I do not object to the recruitment of Britishers for any 
length of time, provided those Britishers are under our control, and 
provided India has the right of controlling the character and the composi¬ 
tion of the administration. If we are given that power of controlling the 
policy of our own administration, we would certainly welcome the best 
men available, whether in India or elsewhere. But the position of the 
permanent service in India is not analogous to the sort of Civil Service 
which functions in England. In England, the Civil Service, if I under¬ 
stand aright, has no controlling voice in determining the policy of the 
administration. They have merely to carry out the policy as laid down by 
Parliament and the Cabinet, but here, the members of the I. C. S. consti¬ 
tute the very authority which lays down the policy according to which 
the administration of the country is to be carried on. Now that anomaly 
is sought to be perpetuated in the scheme propounded in the White Paper, 
and it is in this connection that we raise our voice to protest against it. 

My gallant friend, Sir Henry Gidney, also referred to the transition 
period. I do not know what he refers to. The British Government has been 
existing in India for over a century and a half. I should like to know from 
what period to what period he would like to regard as the transition period, 
because the scheme adumbrated in the White Paper is not a complete 
scheme of Self-Government in itself. It may at best be a progressive 
approximation to the scheme of Dominion Status. Under the scheme, as 
propounded in the White Paper, it will take a long time before the goal of 
Dominion Status is reached. Now, the period, commencing from now up 
to the time at which Dominion Status will be attained, might as well be 
called a period of transition. I would, therefore, submit that this talk 
about the transitional period has not much of practical value in it. I am 
quite willing to retain to the present administration the duty of carrying 
on the Government of the country till India receives Dominion Status, 
but the controlling power should be in the hands of the Federal Legislature 
or the Mini ster in charge of the different Departments, and the members 
of the Civil Services or of the other services, which I have mentioned, 
should be subordinate to the Federal Legislature or to the Minister in 
charge of those Departments as the case may be. This, Sir, is the point 
which I wished to submit to the House for its consideration. The point 
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has also been rcforred to in tho White Paper. At page 05) of the White 
Paper, there occurs tho following paragraph: 

“The Secretary of Slate will after fix 1 eommeneemeiit of the Act make appoint- 
monts to tho Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Keelesiu.tieal Depart¬ 
ment. The conditions of nil persons who art* appended including conditions ns to 
pay, allowances, pensions, discipline Mid conduct will he regulated by ruins made* 
by tho Secretary of State, ft is intended that these rules shall in sulislaneo ho tho 
name as tboso how applicable in the ease of persons appointed by tho Keerotary of 
State in Council boforo tho commencement of this Act.” 

I should like to say hero emphatically that we do not want that tho 
terms and conditions on which tho present members of the rndinn Civil 
Service or of any other service have been recruited in India should in any 
way be varied by any future Government. Those who have been already 
appointed must carry on thoir duties under the sacred covenant as it were, 
and their position ought to be made secure, but this should not he the case 
with tho future recruitment. Tho control of these services and the eondi* 
tions of servico should in thp future rest, not with tho Seorotary of State 
for Tndia, but with the Federal Minister and the Federal Government. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Blmput Sing, has referred in some detail 
to some of the rights and privileges which aro proposod to bo secured to 
these mombors of the services which seem to ho unreasonable and extra¬ 
vagant in many oases. 1 do not think there is any justification for laying 
down most of the rules as arc given in Appendix VII of tho White Paper 
proposals.. I would not, howovor, labour that point, but T merely wish 
to emphasise once more tho cardinal faot that, in the future Constitution 
of Tndia, oven in the. schemo which has been laid down for the inauguration 
of Provincial Governments, the sorvicos working under that scheme in 
the Provinces should bo absolutely under the control of the Legislature 
and tho Minister in charge of tho various Departments concerned. 

The question which has boon raised by my Honourable, friend, Sir TTari 
Singh Gour, is an important ono, and I' would ask my Honourable friend, 
tho Home Mombor, to toll us what ho has got to say in tho matter of the 
proposals adumbrated in that part of the White Paper scheme. With those 
few words, I support the motion. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, the framing of a Constitution for India, as has been 
so many times pointed out, is really one of the most difficult tasks that 
has ever confronted any Constitution builders in the world. Tho con¬ 
ditions prevailing in India aro no doubt quite different from tho conditions 
prevailing in any other part of the world, and thoreforo, the Constitution 
which is to ho prepared for India must be a Constitution for India and 
India alone. Tho proposals contained in the White Paper, theoretically 
speaking, may not be considered as perfect, but taldng into consideration 
the conditions which are prevailing in India and the surroundings of this 
country, they are, I think, most practicable and such as could give satis¬ 
faction, at least, to at very large number of the population of the country. 
The recruitment of services and the control of the people so appointed 
are two different things. 

' My learned friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has expressed a doubt 
that if recruitment is left to the Secretary of State, probably tho Ministers 
will not be able to exercise their control in full over the qfficers so ap¬ 
pointed, But our experience of the last decade in the Provinces has 
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shows, that , ttie ° fficer , s who were, recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India have loyally and to the utmost satisfaction of the Ministers eaxneA 
out the policy which was laid down by the Ministers in different Pro- 
™k e rei o r e , it is not right to say that recruitment by the Secretary 
or State would interfere with the control of the Mini sters. 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I was merely referring to the constitutional 
position and not to the good sense of the members of the Indian Civil 
Service who have to work under Ministers. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I do not understand what the Honourable 
Member mejans by the phrase 1 ‘constitutional position”. As I have said, 
Constitutions for different countries and for different conditions are quite 
different. The constitutional condition of every. country depends upon the 
‘Conditions prevailing in that country. My learned friend has also asked 
what the duration of the transition period meant. In reply to that, I 
would submit that as long as the conditions which are prevailing in India 
would continue to last, \he period will remain always a period of transi¬ 
tion. It rests with me, it rests with my friend from Bihar and it rests 
with all the people who live in this country to change the atmosphere of 
the country and with it the whole period of transition. We cannot shut 
our eyes to the suspicions which are lurking in the minds of the people 
in this country. We cannot shut our eyes to the experiences which 
certain classes of people in the country have experienced up to this time 
Therefore, I would submit that the recruitment of the Indian Civil Service 
and of the Indian Police Service, at least for some time to come, will 
have to be left with the Secretary of State for India and that is my 
opinion on this point. 


Eiwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Mr. President, I am very 
glad that this debate has been initiated by my Honourable friend, Sir 
Hari Singh Gour, because it gives us an opportunity to state exactly 
what our position is with reference to the Superior Civil Services of the 
country. The speeches that have already been made show that there 
is no animosity in any section of this House towards those services. 
Let me at once divide the services into two sections—those who are now 
serving in this country under the existing covenants and those; who may 
be recruited hereafter. As my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
already stated, we want that every covenant that has been entered into 
with reference to the existing services should be faithfully and scru¬ 
pulously adhered to. None of us regrets the fact less than the Secretary 
of State or the Under-Secretary of State or any Member of Parliament 
that owing to conditions entirely beyond our control—the exigencies of 
the financial situation, the economic blizzard that has overtaken this 
country—it has been necessary to alter that covenant to the extent of 
reducing their salaries by a certain percentage at the present moment. 
I want definitely this fact to be understood so that all idea of antagonism 
' to the services may be once for all removed, that we are here anxious 
to safeguard all those legitimate convenants which have been entered 
into with respect to the services and the Government servants when they 
entered the service. 

Let me take the other question which is a far more vital question and 
which really was the question that was raised by my Honourable friend, 
-the Leader of the Nationalist Party, what about recruitment to the future 
services? The White Paper has recognised that there) are two services 
which are key services and which should be recruited on an all-India 
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basis, thc^ aro the Indian Civil Hervico and th(‘ Indian Police tfvrvieo. 
I should like to express purely an individual opinion in this matter that 
I do not agroe that those two services can bo recruited by the diffnrcmt 
Provinces themselves. They should he recruited by a Centra] Authority 
on au all-Gudin basis. You cannot have one grade ol salary and one 
set of conditions of service for the Indian Civil Service odicer in Madras 
and another for the Indian Civil Service officer in the Punjab or in Upper 
India.* Similarly you cannot have one sot of conditions of service for 
the Police officer recruited on an all-India basis in Madras and another 
set of conditions for the Police officer recruited in Bengal. 

L(jt me make another position also perfectly clear. Wo have all 
agreed, at least most of us who were at any stage concerned with the 
Round Table (VmiVreneo discussion, that with reference to tin so two 
services, in spite of the fact that there is already a European olejmont 
sufficiently largo for all practical purposes for the next generation, wo 
have, agreed, as a matter of practical policy, that a certain proportion of 
these services should continue to ho Muropoans. We have agreed that 
in the future recruitment also, a certain proportion of these two survives 
shall be Europeans and the rest shall bo Indians. What we have suggest¬ 
ed is that the future Pedoral Government should bo in a position to come 
to terms with the Secretary of State as to what exactly that percentage 
should be, that it should bo an arrangement for a definite! period of five 
years or ton years, that that arrangement should be revised from time 
to time taking all the factors then existing into consideration, taking also 
tho necessity for any definite percentage of European element in these 
services. 


. Now, comes the question of conditions of service. The only point at 
issue really is whether the recruitment of Europeans or Indians for those 
two sorvicos should he made by tho Government of Lidia or by the 
Secretary of State. Let mo again got rid of another idea; so far as the 
Indians are concerned, it is practically settled that that recruitment will 
be # by the, Government of Lidia/. The Superior Police Services arc today 
being recruited by the Government of India through tho Delhi Examina¬ 
tion, So far as Indians in the Civil Service are concerned, they are 
practically recruited by the Government of India as a result of the Delhi 
Examination. I am aware that a certain number of Indians can enter 
through the open door of competition in England, that the Civil Service 
Commissioners m England can examine these people and declare them 
having passed and eligible to the Civil Service, but the reserve portion 
that which is left, is now recruited by the Government of India on un 
exsmmafaon conducted by the Public Service Commission in Indil and 
held m this country Therefore, so far as the Indian element in those 

!® r r°r 18 jfc® G-ovemment of India that recruit than 

and, on that analogy, there is not, there cannot be and there ought not 
to be any difficulty m recruiting the Indian portion of these twoTorviS 
pureiy by examination conducted in India. Now, comes the ouostTon of 
recruitment of the European element. I am not so vain ns suggest 
that a competitive examination should be held in this country for^the 
recruitment of Europeans into the Indian Civil Service and tL?7® 

.^§lhsh hoys, all honour to their adventurous snirit nil Tum-wmi. 

J* risk that they run and to the risk ^L*S 

here I am speaking with knowledge on the subject-^ sending theh 
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i nd i “ matur ? age facing all the risks of a foreign 
run when -finI ^ ^ wtich young men in any community do 

?s noT r D rtriv!f place ' & A ueh ™^tances. But I reeognise that i? 
to +S e practical proposition to ask young European bovs to come over 

ShJt J?*7 Tu d r S 1. for com P etitive examination and take the 
chance of entermg the Indian Civil Service. 


„ Arl ? ar f a . r Sant SiE Sh (West Punjab: Sikh): Why a different rule oi 
conduct for European boys? 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mndaliar: I was making a practical 
suggestion. I am referring to practical polities and not to theoretical pro¬ 
positions. Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent these things. But 
as a practical proposition. I recognise, speaking for myself, that the Euro- 
pean boys cannot be asked to come over here and sit for an examination. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cvm Trichinopolv * N<>n- 
Mulummadan Rural)- Because they will not. * * 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: My Honourable friend has 
given the answer, because they will not. By hypothesis, you have already 
agreed that a certain percentage of Europeans should be recruited into 
these services, and,, therefore, it follows as a matter of logic that you 
must hold the examination where the boys will be available to sit for this 
examination.. My Honourable friend, the Baja Bahadur, is perfectly- 
right in thinking that they will not come to India to sit for the examination. 


Then, comes the question, is it the Secretary of State that should fix 
the conditions of service and that should get the help of the Civil Service 
Examiners in England to conduct these examinations or is it the Govern¬ 
ment of India? What is the point in the Secretary of State fixing the 
conditions of service? Why do you not trust the Government of India to 
fix ihese conditions of service? Is it your answer that the Government 
of India may so fix the conditions of service that nobody will be eligible 
to enter the service? Surely not, because then the Government of India 
will be asked how they are fulfilling their promise of recruiting a certain 
percentage of Europeans. Surely they will be forced to revise the condi¬ 
tions of service to make them more attractive, so that the cardinal principle 
to which they are already committed, namely, recruitment of a certain 
percentage of Europeans into these services, can be carried out. Let me 
now visualise for myself how it will be worked out if the Government of 
India were in charge of recruitment. The Government of India lay down 
the conditions of service which means that they should recruit a certain 
number of Europeans, and, for this purpose, they will have to seek the help 
of the Civil Service Examiners in England. I imagine that so far as 
the Civil Service is concerned, the Government of India for the pur¬ 
pose of recruitment of Europeans—or rather the recruitment of 
men from Great Britain—into this service will rely exactly on the- 
same machinery which the Secretary of State relies upon, and the 
Government of India will ask the Civil Service Commissioners to help them 
in conducting the examination and get them a certain number, through 
the open door of competition in London, of English boys who will come 
for serving in the future Indian Civil Service of this country, and the condi¬ 
tions of this service will be laid down by the Government of India and 
it is in accordance with that that the English boys will come in. 
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Now, I come io the Police Service, At present then* is no eorn|>< tilive 
examination, or ihere was a very limited competitive) examination in 
England at one stage, but there is no competitive examination now T 
take it that tho Government of India will ask the High Commissioner in 
England to recruit to the Police Service men who are required from 
England to serve in this country. 

Then comes the question of control of the services Now, let me my 
quite frankly, with some knowledge of tho working of the dyarchic system 
of Government, that the whole idea of control by Ministers is very often 
misunderstood. If Honourable Members think that Ministers can bo auto¬ 
cratic and can do what they like with tho civil servants, promote them, 
depromote them, fine them and reduce thorn, they are entirely mistaken. 
Even the Honourable the Home Member, who is supposed to be tho most 
powerful Member of tho Government of India, holding a very important 
portfolio, even he has not got that power. None of the Members of the 
Executive Council arc autocratic and even so none of the Ministers are 
autocratic. I suggest that there is a machinery by which any grievances 
which these services may have in the manner that individuals are treated 
can be looked into. There is the Public Service Commission, and wherovor 
such a body is set up, they can look into the grievances of the services. 
The White Paper provides for a Public Service Commission both in the 
Centre and in the Provinces. The example of Madras has not yof boon 
followed by other Provincial Governments, and Public Services Commissions 
have not como into existence in many Provinces. What happens in our 
Province is that no Minister can recruit a single person either for the 
ministerial appointment or for suporior appointments There is no ques¬ 
tion of patronage in any Ministry. We in Madras recognise tho evils of it, 
we have recognised it from the very start of responsible Government in this 
country; wo had not to go through all those dark years which the' demo¬ 
cratic Government in England had to go through before' they realised tho 
evils of patronage and the inconveniences to which Ministers wore exposed 
on account of that patronage. Wo do not want that patronage, we want 
to keep far away from it, wo want the Public Service Commission io bo 
there to recruit to the All-Tndia Services, both Indians and Europeans, 
whether it is working in India or whether it is working in London, Wo 
want tho Public Service Commission to settle all dispute's if they do arise. 
We want the appeal to go from the civil servant to the Public Service 
Commission if there are any grievances in the matter. Where comes in 
the Secretary of Stato? Why do you want tho Secretary of Slate io lay 
down the rules and the conditions of service 9 Why do you wnni an 
appeal to lie to the Score! try of State? I ask my Honourable liiend, 
Sir Henry Gidney, what these civil servants would loso if thev an* under 
the Government of India? T ask every Member of the Civil Service 
present here or outside the House, and I do hope that some civil servants 
present in this House will get up in this House and, if the Leader of the 
House will permit him, tell us exactly what their loan are. Wo are 
anxious to meet them more than half way, we are anxious to assure them 
that no position which they now occupy and no condition and no privilege 
that they now possess will be denied to them in future We arc anxious to 
tell the future servants and tho future recruits that their position will be 
guaranteed from us and the Public Services Commission Why do you 
want to interpose an authority whose methods may be open to question or 
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at any rate cannot have that searchlight of open criticism which the methods 
and the working of the Public Service Commission has, in whose decrees 
people will have less faith than in the decrees of the Public Service Com¬ 
mission? That is all that we want. We want the Government of India to 
lay down the conditions. We accept the percentage that is fixed as a 
matter of agreement between the future Government and the Secretary of 
State. We want the conditions of service to be laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India; and if those conditions are such that they do not attract the 


requisite number of Europeans according to that agreement, we are even 
willing to consider that those conditions of service can be revised by a third 
party so that men can come to the services in an adequate number. But, 
having done all that, let the power of recruitment be in the hands of the 
Government of India for these tv o services and let all their grievances and 
all their complaints be addressed to a quasi -judicial body like the Public 
Service Commission, the Central Public Service Commission and the Pro¬ 
vincial Public Service Commission. If you read the recommendations of the 
White Paper, you will find that the appointment of Public Service Commis¬ 
sions is made by the Governor General I think that for the Provincial 
Public Service Commission, the appointment is made by the Governor, but 
in any case it is not the Ministry that will appoint the members of the 
Public Service Commission. Therefore they are men in whom you have 
implicit confidence; the members of the Public Service Commission axe 
chosen by your own Governors and by the Secretary of State so far as the 
Central Public Service Commission is concerned. Therefore, I ask, what is 
the apprehension? Let us not be at cross-purposes, you on the one hand 
trying all the time to think that we may not be fair to you, we on the other 
hand thinking that because you look to the Secretary of State for all your 
prerogatives and all your privileges, therefore there is some inherent antago- 
nism between you and us. How can this provincial autonomy work? How 
can these Ministers get on with their Legislatures? For, remember, after 
aU they are between the devil and the deep sea It is not an easy matter 
for a Minister owing his seat to a majority in the Legislature, to cond 
hTs affaS te such a way that he can keep his seat and yet cany on those 
principles, if that Legislature is constantly under the impression that he 
W no real control over the Civil Services which are working with tern. I 
loin mv friends in bearing testimony to the fact that, during the last or 
ia yrAflra it has been the experience of every one of us either m the Pro- 

But tho weMoricul tb £ fa the 

such as those m the appendix a against; it is that which 

remedy of all his grievances, it is that that we aie up a amsv the 

we do not want, and not m any antegom^^. ^ ^ serviees e qLlly. If any 
services, but fairness to oui^e {orwar a a< , to how their position can 

other alternative suggestion P id it But if it is the idea that 

he further assured, we arewdLng ^ “nsider^ ^ ^ ^ d 

the Secretary of State can alone Honourable Members opposite 

not appeal to us and :it ought not •toapp l* president) that there are innu- 
who are civil servants; for, I am s , • Secretary of State has 

merable cases where a “Jf^" appropriately or pro- 

let him down and has not oonsid gr to sa y if they can 

i 
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if only they can speak, I am sure they will stale that on a number of 
occasions they had far more grievances against the Secretary of State than 
against the Minister who has recommended them, against the Local Govern¬ 
ment who has recommended thorn for certain preferments and against oven 
the Government of India which have forwarded their appeals for approval. 
Therefore, lot not either the civil servants or we on this side' ho under 
the impression that the Secretary of Stall' like the Dvuh <\r mnehma will do 
something wonderful for tho services, protect them for all time and safe¬ 
guard all their legitimate interests. Nothing of the sort. Let ns work in 
harmony, for tho future of the services and the future of tho Government 
of this country depends on harmonious work. 

Some of my Honourable friends spoke as if the civil servants in no country 
lay down (he tpoliov. Lot me say this that ii is all ver\ well in theory to 
say that it is only the Ministers and the Cabined that lay down tho policy, 
but any one who knows the working of tho system in Whitehall knows 
that the policy is really laid down by tho civil servants, that the permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Eoinign Affairs, for instance, knows more of 
foreign policy than the evanescent Foreign Minister who Hits in and flits 
out and hardly has the opportunity or the talents to know all tho threads 
of foreign diplomacy or bo iri a position effectively to intervene in these 
matters. It is the same case with reference to other matters. Tho Board 
of Trade, for instance, the Board of Education and even the India Office,— 
we know, we have had opportunities of looking behind the screen, and we 
know that the civil servant plays a very important part indeed, not merely 
in the humdrum mechanical day to day routine administration, hut in lay¬ 
ing down policies, in developing policies and in showing his master what 
policies may be accepted. And I am sure that that will be the position 
in this country also. Every Minister will roly on his public Secretariat to 
help him in those matters; it is thoy that will have tho opportunity of 
correlating all that knowledge which they have had through their years of 
service in the mufassil and in the Secretariat; and it is their policy that 
will ultimately bo accepted. It is true that a Minister will have a choice 
of policies, he may accept or he may nob accept it; that is a different 
matter. But to say that civil servants will have nothing to do with tho 
laying down of policies is to express a very inadequate appreciation of tho 
whole system of Civil Service which is associated with tho British Govern¬ 
ment and British methods of administration. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shrumuikham Ohelty): Tho Honour¬ 
able Member should conclude now. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar; T, therefore, desire to state 
that it is from the point of view of trying to be as helpful as possible to* 
the permanent services of this country that I support this motion; and I 
will only conclude by saying that it is essential that tho recruiting autho¬ 
rity, the authority that lays down the conditions of service, should bo the 
Government of India for these two services, and that all adequate protec¬ 
tion can be afforded to these future recruits through a Public Service Com¬ 
mission which will be fully authorised to examine their grievances and* 
redress them. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig (Home Member): Sir, I need hardly 
remind the House that the proposals of His Majesty's Government in 
regard to the new Constitution which have been embodied in the White 
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Paper are now before the Joint Select Committee of Parli am ent and the 
matter which is raised by my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gout’s 
motion may to that extent be said to have passed out of the hands of the 
Government of India. I hope, therefore, that the House will not expect 
me to express definite opinions on policy and I trust that they will not 
press to a division any desire to censure the Government of India in 
•connection with anything that I may say. 

Mr, N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Are they not responsible 
for the White Paper? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I propose, Sir, if it will meet with 
the wishes of the House, that this debate should be forwarded for the 
information of the Secretary of State. It is perfectly true that the 
Secretary of State is aw T are of many of the points that have been raised 
this morning, because my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, was 
himself present at the meetings of the Joint Select Committee at an earlier 
.stage and was able to put his points very fully himself to the Secretary 
of State. I am glad that we have had this debate, for it has enabled 
the House, and, particularly, if I may say so, my Honourable friend, 
Piwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, to show that their attitude 
towards the services is a friendly and a fair attitude, and is not in any 
way inspired by feelings of hostility, and I think it is very important that 
that should go out to this country and to the people in England. I 
should like to make a few comments myself with reference to the various 
points that have been raised this morning. 

In the first place, with regard to the function of the services, I would 
say that the function of the services strictly speaking 
is to carry out the policies laid down by the Government. To 
-some extent that function is obscured under the present conditions, 
because certain individual members of these services happen to be in a 
position of some authority in regard to the formulation of policy. As the 
House is aware, it is one of the cardinal features in the proposals 
contained in the White Paper that those members of the services should 
no longer remain in those positions (Laughter), and if it should 
unfortunately happen that my Honourable friend to my right (Sir Frank 
Noyce) and I myself should disappear from our existing positions, pos¬ 
sibly that might help to clarify the real functions of the service to which 
we belong. At the same time, there is a great deal of truth in what my 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, said that though the 
services do not have the actual control of policy, they naturally, if they are 
efficient and know their -work, have considerable influence in the shaping 
of policy; and in that connection I would ask the House to remember 
how imm ensely important it is to the effective running of the machinery 
of the country that you should have contented and efficient services. 
There is perhaps in some quarters an idea that the machine runs itself. 
It works very smoothly as a rule, and there is an idea that a machine 
that runs smoothly runs automatically. For instance in the case of. we 
will say, a motor car, a person like myself who knows very little about 
machinery gets into a car and knows that if he moves certain levers 
certain results follow, and is apt to assume that all that is required is that 
he should move the levers and that nothing then can go wrong. There 
is a certain clanger that Honourable Members, who have not been 
intimately connected with the administration, should think that in the 
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future all that the Ministers have to do will be to got into the car, to 
move certain levers and the machine will run on automatically by itself. 
But it is necessary to remember that, for the elliciont working of a 
service, careful organisation, thought and hard and honest work are 
required, and that unless you have all the parts of the machine working 
effectively and wholeheartedly, when the Minister presses a lover, the 
machine will not work. Whatever form of Government there may bo, we 
require really efficient services and I think we require them particularly 
at a time when the form of Government is being changed. Bor that 
reason I do feel it is most necessary to maintain relations of friendliness 
and good feeling between tho services and the political classes into whose 
hands more and more the actual power will pass. 

With regard to the particular criticisms that have been mado on the 
proposals contained in the White Paper, I find a certain difference of 
opinion—I do not know whether I should say a confusion of thought—m 
relation to the various demands that have been put forward. Admittedly 
the normal constitutional position is that a Government should have full 
control over the services working under it. The question is whether in 
the position that is going to face the country when His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment's proposals are completed, the time has como for making any 
large and fundamental and irrevocable change in the system of recruit¬ 
ment and control of a few of the most vital services in the country. My 
Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, pressed tho viow that, while 
recruitment of Europeans for the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police should continue and in fact all India recruitment should continue 
for those services, the recruitment should be carried out by tho Govern 
memt of India. On that poin& I do not think ho appears to bo in 
agreement with my Honourable friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, who, if he 
subscribes to the memorandum put forward by tho British Indian 
delegation to the Joiut Parliamontaiy Committee, appears to wish that 
recruitment on an all India basis should eoase, 1hat recruitment should 
be transferred to the Provinces and that the Provinces should bo left 
entirely free to decide on the conditions that they would oflor to their 
recruits and to decide whether or not thoy should recruit Europeans in 
future. That illustrates one of the difficulties and obscurities in the 
present situation. We have, for instance, the report of the Services 
Sub-Committee. That Sub-Committe© recommended by a majority that 
the recruitment of Europeans should continue; they recommended by a 
majority that the recruiting authority should be the Government of 
India. In fact, the proposals put forward today by my Honourable 
friend, Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar, are practically the* proposals of the 
majority of the Services Sub-Committee; but I do not find that IIioho nro 
the proposals put forward in the Joint Memorandum for the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, and I must say, if I were to express a 
personal view, that I do feel it a little difficult to contemplate under the 
Constitution pictured in the White Paper th© Government of India or 
the Federal Government controlling the recruitment for what are in 
effect services working in the Provinces, because the relations of tho 
Federal Government, as pictured in the Whit© Paper, with th© Provinces 
are very different to the relations of the present Government of India 
with th© present Provincial Governments. We have now in th© Govern¬ 
ment of India certain powers of superintendence and control over the 
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Provincial Governments. I do not find those powers expressed in the 
Constitution as stated in the White Paper. Therefore, Sir, it would 
appear to me that if any outside authority is required to control or to 
protect these services in the Provinces, it is constitutionally very diffi¬ 
cult to put that power into the Federal Government, and that the natural 
course would be to give those powers to the Secretary of State. 1 should 
like the House to reflect on that point,—either no control, no protection 
at all, or if there is to be control and protection, then I would suggest 
that constitutionally the protection and control would naturally be 
exercised by the Secretary ‘of State as representing the authority of 
Parliament. 

While my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, was speaking, 1 was not 

1 p m < l u ^ e sure whether he had altogether reconciled himself to the 
position that the existing members of the services should 
continue to possess their existing rights ... 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Certainly. 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: But some of his arguments suggested 
to my mind that he was overlooking the fact that there are a considerable 
number of members of the I. C. S.. and the Indian Police in our services 
today .and that they will, on his own proposals, continue to receive the 
protection of the Secretary of State. Now, Sir, if the picture which he 
drew or suggested of Ministers unable to carry through or formulate 
effectively their policy, because the servants who were to carry out the 
policy were not under their control, that, I am afraid, would be inherent 
in any proposals which did not contemplate the complete abolition of 
the existing members of the services and their dismissal from India 
tomorrow. I think, Sir, I noticed m several speeches a suspicion that 
Ministers will not be able to carry out their policy, because the members 
of the services have, in exceptional circumstances, an appeal to some 
outside authority. Well, Sir, I think the answer to that is contained in 
the passage which my friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour, himself read out to 
the House at the beginning of the debate, a passage from the Report of 
the Lee Commission which went round the whole of India making very 
careful inquiries into the organization of the services and the relations 
between the services and the existing Governments. What they said was 
“Ministers themselves have told us that the all-India officers serving 
under them have, with negligible exceptions, given most loyal support 
in carrying out their policies 7 ’. Well, Sir, if that was the experience 
of Ministers in 1924, I do not see why the Ministers of the future should 
expect any different result. I would, therefore, ask the House to 

* dismiss from their minds any idea that, because the services are to have 

certain rights, which they at present have, personal rights, rights 
of appeal where they may think that they have been unreasonably 

treated, that because those rights are to continue, therefore the Ministers 

* will not be able to carry out their own policy and will not receive from 
•the services perfectly loyal support. 

There is one other point which has been touched upon in the course of 
the debate, and that is the suggestion contained in the White Paper that 
while recruitment on an all-India basis should continue for five years 
after the introduction of the new Constitution, there should at the end 
of that period be an inquiry as to the future of recruitment. That, Sir, 
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if I may express a personal opinion, seems to me to bo a reasonable 
proposition. The fact is, there have been even this morning very varying 
opinions expressed as to whether, for instance, wo want to continue 
European recruitment. I can see many Members m this House who 
would say ‘'with the introduction of the reforms, cease to recruit 
Europeans”, others would say “continue to recruit them Questions 
like that and questions of control are very difficult to decide until we 
have the facts before us. Now, Sir, at present we have not before us 
all these facts. Until we have seen the actual operation of the new 
Constitution, whatever it may be, we are not really in a position to say 
which is the right solution for the future development and recruitment 
of the services, and it seems to me a wise provision that wo should observe 
the facts and have the facts before us before a final and irrevocable 
decision is taken as to the future of the services which are after all the 
key services for the whole machinery oi Government in India, whoever 
may be directing that Government. 

Now, Sir, I hope I have made my own personal views on this matter 
plain to the House, and as I have said at the beginning, ibo Govern¬ 
ment will be very glad to forward a copy of this debate to Iho Secretary 
of State, but 1 would suggest to the House that they should not press 
this motion against us and censure us in a matter which is at the present 
moment under the consideration of the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Sir, my Honourable friend, the Home Member, 
has evaded the main issue. The question with which we are concerned 
is the attitude of the Government of India on this vital question, and 
when we tabled this cut motion, it was with a view to ascertaining the 
view of the Government of India on the future of tho All-India Services. 
The Honourable the Home Member has given expression to what he 
called his personal views. It may be that those views are the echo of 
the views of the Government of India, but he did not co mmi t 
the Government of India to his views. In that position we 
have no option but to censure the Government of India for not coming 
into lino with the popular opinion in this country to tho effect that the 
public opinion of all communities and classes .... r 

Six Muhammad Yakub; Not all. 


Sir Hari Singh Gour: Hindus and Muslims in any case .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub; No, not all. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: .... unite in demanding that wo should im¬ 
mediately go into the question of the future of tho All-India Services. 
Sir, we are not at the present moment concerned with tho next question 
that would arise as to whether the future services iri India should be 
recruited by tho Government of India or by tho Provinces. 

My Honourable friend, Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, inclines 
to the view that the future services in India should be recruited by the 
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Government of India, and the Joint Memorandum inclines to the view 
that the future sendees should be recruited by the Provinces. I may 
I 50 ? 1 that that view of the Joint Memorandum was very largely 

influenced by the Despatch of the Government of India themselves. In 
!v^ lr P es P ateil 011 the Simon Commission report, at page 184, paragraph 
204, the Government of India said: ” 


\\ e do not consider that any intermediate position between recruitment bv the 
becretary of State and prm incialisation is likely tu prove sat^fuc-ur\ 

That was the view of the Government of India. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohettv): They have 
agreed with the Honourable Member’s view, then why does he want to 
censure them? (Laughter.) 

i i < 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: They do not agree with me at all. That was the 
view of the Government of India in 1929. 

I i 

The Honourable Sir Harey Haig: I should explain that the Government 
of India have not changed their view on that point. 

* i 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: The Government of India have not changed their 
view on that point and that is our grievance. Only two alternatives were 
before the Government of India—recruitment and control by the Secretary 
of State, or by the Provinces,—and they were in favour of recruitment 
and control by the Secretary of State, and it is upon that point that we 
are at issue with the Government of India. Sir, the Honourable the Home 
Member has alluded to two facts upon which I should like to make my 
own position perfectly clear. The first point that he raided was whether 
this side of the House had any intention of qualifying the rights which 
the existing members of All-India Services enjoy. I submit that we have 
made it abundantly clear on numerous occasions speaking from this side 
of the House that there is not one elected Member in the Legislative 
’Assembly who would deny the existing members of All-India Services their 
existing and accruing rights to which they have become entitled, but the 
only question is, what are their existing and accruing rights. 

v 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member must now conclude. 


Sir Hari Singh. Gour: And on that point we are at issue with the White 
Paper. The second point which Sir Henry Gidney and others seem to 
have raised was, do we want an element of Europeans in the All-India 
Services? On that point I have said that the Provinces must be left free 
to decide for themselves as to the composition of their services, and we 
do not wish to burden the Provinces by any statement of our own whether 
they should or should not have Europeans in their services. Sir, in view 
of the fact that we have had no satisfactory reply from the Government 
of India, and they have not, as a matter of fact, either acceded to or 

c 
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even ac-quicsccd in the views we have expressed, I have no option but to 
divide the House on my motion. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Does 
the Honourable Member mean to say that the Government of India can 
exprew a view hero against the Secretary of State whatever they may feel 
Or think? 

Sir Hari Singh Gour: Then we censure them. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That thrt demand under the head ‘Executive* Council* ha reduced by Rs, 100/* 

It is perhaps the duty of the Chair to explain to the House the signifi¬ 
cance oi tins vote. The object of Sir Hari Singh Gour is to eonsnro the 
Government for not supporting the point of view urged by himself and his 
friends on the question of the reorganisation of the public services under 
the proposed Federal Constitution. If this motion is carried, it would 
mean that by a majority the House not merely censures the Government 
but sup ports the point of view of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends. If 
the motion is negatived, it means that the House does not support the 
contention of Sir Hari Singh Gour and his friends, and that is a point 
which Honourable Members must keep in view, and koeping that point 
in view the House will now decide whethor it will go to a division or not. 
The question is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* bo reduced by Rs. 100.** 

Tho Assembly divided: 


AYES—*37. 


Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr, 

Abdin* Rabun, Sir. 

Azhar AH, Mr. Muhammad. 

Bhuput Sing, Mr. 

Dutt, Mr. Amar Nath. 

Clour, Sir Hari Singh. 

Ilarbans Singh Brar, Sirdar. 

Hari Raj Swarup, Lala. 

Isra, Chaudhri. 

Jadhav, Mr. B. V. 

Jehangir, Sir Oowasji. 

Jog, Mr. S. G. 

Joshi, Mr. N. M. 

Kmhnamachariar, Raja Bahadur G. 
Lahiri Chaudhury, Mr. D, K. 
T/dchand Navalrai, Mr. 

Mitra, Mr. S. C. 

Mody, Mr. H, P. 

MudaHar, Diwan Bahadur A. 
Eamaswami. 


Murtuza Sahob Bahadur, Maulvi 
Sayyid. 

Neogy, Mr. K. O, 

Panaya, Mr. Vidya Sagar, 

Parma Nand, Bhai. 

Patil Rao Bahadur B. L. 

Puri, Mr, Goswami M. R. 

Ranga Iyer, Mr. 0. S. 

Roddi, lAr. P. G. 

Reddi, Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna. 
Roy, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj. 

Sant Singh, Sardar. 

Sarda, Diwan Bahadur TTarbilas, 
Sen, Pandit Satyendra Nath, 

Shafee Baoodi, Mnulvi Muhammad. 
Singh, Mr. Gava Prasad. 
Sitnramaraju, Mr. B. 

Thampan, Mr. K. P, 

Uppi Saheb Bahadur, Mr. 
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NOES—57. 

-Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian. 

Ahmad Nawaz Khan, Major Nawab. 

ALah Baksh Khan Tiwana, Khan 
Bahadur Malik, 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore The Honourable Sir Joseph. 

Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clay ton, Mr. H. B. 

■Cox, Mr, A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Gidney, Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 

Hsudv, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Ilockenhull, Mr. F. W. 

Hudson, Sir Leslie. 

Trwin, Mr. C. J 

Ishwarsingji, Nawab Naharsingji. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

Ismail Khan, Haji Chaudhury Muham¬ 
mad. 

James, Mr. F. E. 

Jawahnr Smgh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sardar Sir. 

Ihnrlsav, Sir Darcy. 

Mackenzie, Mr. R. T. H. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. ! 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 


Morgan, Mr. G. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Rai Bahadur S. C. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
O’Sullivan, Mr. D. N. 

Pandit, Rao Bahadur S. R. 

Rafiuddin Ahmad, Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi. 

Rajah, Raja Sir Vasudeva. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrishna, Mr. V. 

Rau, Mr. P. R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R. S. 

Schuster, The Honour ible Sir George. 
Scott, Mr. J. Ramsay. 

Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad. 

Sloan, Mr. T. 

Sohan Singh, Sirdar. 

Studd, Mr. E. 

Suhrawardy, Sir Abdulla-al-Maxnun. 
Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik. 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
■WilavatuUah, Khan Bahadur H. M. 
Yakub, Sir Muhammad. 

Yamin Khan, Mr. Muhammad. 


The motion was negatived. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lu^ch till Half Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Half Past Two of the Clock, 
Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Necessity of Expediting the Constitutional Reforms. 

Rap Bahadur Gr. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

My object in moving this motion is to discuss the necessity of expediting 
the Constitutional Reforms. At the outset, I desire to lay before you the 
scope of my cut motion, because I do not want that we should enter into a 
rambling and roving discussion of irrelevant matters; at least so far as my 
purpose is concerned, ib is this. I do not intend to propose to go into the 
merit* of the various proposals as desired to be modified, or as repudiated, 
or as accepted by the various parties and individuals in the country. I 
...want that the Reforms whatever they may be, in view and # in the light 
•‘of what I am going to submit hereafter, should be brought into existence 
as early as possible and that we in India should not be left in any doubt 
as to the position of His Majesty’s Government in connection with this. 
That is the scope of my motion, but in restraining myself and in discuss¬ 
ing the Reforms it is not that I have no complaints against individual 
proposals in the White Paper, but what I submit very respectfully is this 
that, so far as the proposals are concerned, we have been at it for nearly 
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five years. Three Round Table Conferences have sat as a preliminary to 
the formulation of the proposals m the White Paper and our representa¬ 
tives, who went from here, discussed the whole thing from all points of 
view so that, before the proposals in iho White Paper were formulated, 
neither the Secretary of State nor His Majesty’s Government can say that 
they had not got any particular or clear idea of what wo wanted. Now, 
after the proposals in the White Paper were formulated, we in this Assem¬ 
bly have had an opportunity to discuss iho whole thing, and although the 
time at our disposal was not very large and although we should have 
discussed it at greater length and with more definiteness, yet, in so far as 
this House is concerned, we have had the opportunity of formulating our 
opinions and of tolling the British Government exactly what wo consider 
to be necessary if these White Paper proposals are to bo accepted. Then, 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee was constituted, and, again, our repre¬ 
sentatives have been called, some of them to sit along with the Joint 
Paidiamentary Committee and others to be examined as witnesses. Sir, 
between those poisons, viz., the witnesses that were examined attd our 
own representatives who sat on that Joint Parliamentary Committee, I 
think every phase of overy objection that could possibly or impossibly bo 
suggested has been discussed and discussed threadbare. If one look's at 
the voluminous evidence recorded of the cross-examination of the Secretary 
of Stic**, especially the cross-examination by my Honourable and esteemed 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour—whoso indefatigable and indomitable energy 
led him to probe into all the dark recesses of the proposals contained in 
the White Paper (Loud Applause),—T think it is impossible for any man 
claiming even a small measure of intelligence to sav that ho has not under¬ 
stood what our standpoint is in regard to the White Paper. Again, there 
is the memorandum submitted by the Right Honourable T)r. Snpru who 
had taken a leading part in t&cse proposals and discussions prior to the 
White Paper,—to whoso labours the Chairman, Lord RmVkoy, gave a just 
tribute the other day; and, lastly, there is the joint memorandum of the 
British Indian Delegation. 

Nou, if those papers have not given any idea of what exactly the Indian 
people want with regard to the proposals for general Constitutional Reforms, 
then I am afraid that any amount of discussion here within the time-limit 
you have prescribed is not going to clarify the issue any further. That 
is my reason why I did not enter into the details of the merits of the 
question- and not because I had not anything to say about it. Now, 
having said that, one or two matters that have got to be remembered is 
that, in so far as the proposals are concerned, excepting for these modifica¬ 
tions that they wanted, so far no party which has been called into consul¬ 
tation has decidedly stated that they were not going to work these Reforms 
at all. They simply stated some conditions and directions in which 
improvement was sought. Sir, apart from what we demanded in asking 
that the Reforms should be expedited, I want His Majesty’s Government 
to remember two very important pronouncements made. The first is His 
Majesty’s Message at the time when this Assembly was first constituted, 
jn which His Majesty said: 

“For years, it may be lor generations, patriotic and loyal Indians have dreamt of 
Swaraj foy their Motherland. Today you have the beginnings of Swaraj within my 
Empire and widest scope and ample opportunity for progress to the liberty which my 
other Dominions enjoy.” \ 
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Sir, is the condition upon which we began to work this Assembly 
ana that is the condition upon which further proposals have been enuneiat- 
’ -n - en \^ finding up the proceedings of the Round Table Conference, 
e Prime Minister at that time—it was the Labour Government then— 
stated: 


“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that the responsibility for the Govern¬ 
ment of India should be laid upon Legiblatures, Central and Provincial, with such 
provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period of tiansilion, the obser¬ 
vance of certain obligations and to meet other special cireunttances and also with 
such guarantees as aie required by the minorities to prutect their political liber¬ 
ties and rights.” 

Then, he proceeded to say: 


“As regards finance, the transfer of financial responsibility must necessarily be 
subject to such conditions as will ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretaiy of State for India and the maintenance unim¬ 
paired of the financial stability and "credit of India.” 

Then lie hoped that all these things would come to pass, and, again, 
at the end of the Second Hound Tabic Conference, I think the same state¬ 
ment was made, and the later pronouncements of the British Government 
also were in effect exactly the same as what the Prime Minister made on 
the first occasion. What I submit is this that, in asking you to expedite 
the Reforms, I want you to remember every bit of representation that 
has been made by our representative and you should also remember what 
you yourself have told us. Take all these tilings into consideration, come 
to a reasonable conclusion and expedite the Reforms so as not to keep 
us in any uncertain mood, that is niv request. You said that you wanted 
safeguards. All right, keep the safeguards for the transitional period 
and work upon the conditions that you wish to impose with two objectives. 
Firstly, that those conditions do not militate against the development of 
India s position on the road to Dominion Status. I suppose that is what 
is really meant, but I am afraid to sav that because there might be a 
censure motion against this House in the House of Co mm ons. The next 
condition is that these safeguards should be in the interests of India. These 
two conditions we have accepted and we are quite prepared to meet yoij. 
The White Paper proposal also stated that as a preliminary to the insuring 
of responsibility at the Centre you should pass the Reserve Bank Bill and 
we have done it. Of course, we did put up a fight, but the result is that 
the Reserve Bank Bill has been passed in accordance mainly with the 
proposals and suggestions made by you, so that on our side we have per¬ 
formed all the obligations that were laid upon us in order to insure the 
<cominsr of the Reforms into existence as early as possible- 


Sir, the Round Table Conference suggested the formation of certain 
Committees for investigating certain points. Those Committees have sat; 
they have investigated the respective points; they have submitted their 
elaborate reports and thev have been before His Majesty’s Government 
now for some time. Under these circumstances, I respectfully ask that 
having all the materials before you and these reforms being framed in the 
nature and with respect to the submissions you have approved of, an early 
decision should be arrived it. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the memorandum 
that he submitted to the Joint Parliamentary Committee began by saying: 


“It will thus appear that the process of examination has already covered 
derable time both in India and in England and early decisions are anxiously 
m India.” , J 


a consi- 
a waited 
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Sir, I have read out his statement, because I entirely agree with it 
and I was afraid that I would not be able to put it myself in the nico 
language that he has done. Further on he says: 

1 would further urge that the time factor should not bo lost sigl t of. During 
the last six years or more, as already stated, Commissions, Committees and Confe onoos 
iuavo followed one after another and, while T recognise the vnlur* fvnlion and 

prudence m budding up a constitution for a vast country like India, T umdd aho 
emphasise the dangers of delay. In short, I suggest that tho constitution should 
come into operation as far as the provinces aro concerned towards the < ml of 1034 
and every attempt should bo made to make tho constitution at the Centre function one 
year later.” 

Further on, he says: 

. ‘jAfcxy further prolongation of tho stages or periods of probation can onlj toMilt 
m diverting tho attention and energy of tho people of India from fruitful and 
constructive channels to agitation, struggle, dissipation of onergy and iru reading 
estrangement between the Government and the people.” 

Sir, for some time past we have been under the heels of the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience Movement and those of us who have lived in the villages know 
exactly the trouble that wo have been undergoing. Fortunately that move¬ 
ment has now subsided, but there is another and a more dangerous and a 
more insidious movement that has come into existence. Sir, some people 
openly declare communism and others, under tho cloak of all sorts of senti¬ 
ments and feelings, roligious and otherwise, also preach communism. They 
preach things which lead you to communism and to nowhere. Are you 
going to allow this sort of unrest to go on calmly looking upon it? Da 
you want us to wait until it is too late and then abuse everybody all round, 
because they did not co-operate with you and they did not agree with 
you as to repressive legislation. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghotty): The Hon¬ 
ourable Member must address the Chair and not have tho wholes speech 
in the second person. It is permissible to address tho Government oneo 
or twice, but the whole speech should not be delivered in that strain. 

Raja Bahadur <J. Krishnamachariar: I will now address you, Sir. 
Once I was told by your predecessor, when I addressed him, that he was 
not concerned at all, and he asked mo not to trouble him about it* As I 
am not acquainted with tho Parliamentary procedure, I hope you will 
kindly excuse mo. But, 1 promise that I will hereafter address you and 
I will bring all tho abuses on you and will leave tho Government alone. 
(Laughter.) What I submit is’this that this is what is happening in tho 
country and it is impossible for my Honourable friend, tho Home Member, 
whose source of information extends to the whole length and breadth of 
the country, to say that he is not acquainted with this insidious move¬ 
ment that has been started. I am afraid it will immediately catch the 
imagination of the people who are hungry and who do not know what it is to 
have two meals a day and whose number is 40 millions. Therefore, for 
God’s sake do something and do expedite the Reforms. I do not know 
what His Majesty’s Government think about tho advice tenderod by the 
Government of India, but I know this that whenever an inconvenient ques¬ 
tion is raised in the House of Commons about the action of tho Government 
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of India, the Secretary of State always says: We must rely upon the 
man on the spot. But. I have a suspicion that when suggestions go from 
here, they sometimes do not suit the taste of the Secretary of State or 
some of his advisers. In the course of the discussion in the Select Com¬ 
mittee on the Reserve Bank Bill, certain proposals were made and they 
were cabled to the Secretary of State. And what was cabled in replv? 
Not the substance to be. put in Sir George Schuster’s own felicitous 
anguage but he would insist upon his own language being reproduced here, 
lha* is the way they rely upon the man on the spot- I do not know 
what their attitude is, but what I would submit is that if you mean to 
rely upon the man on the spot, then rely upon him. I do hope that they 
will make a real attempt, a genuine attempt, to solve this question imme-' 
((lately r&ther than go on considering it for an indefinite length of time.- 

Sir, the next witness that I call in support of my suggestion is the’* 
Honourable Sir Maneckji Dadabhai, the President of the Council of State. 
Speaking yesterday at the Dinner given to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
he said: ! 

<# I have referred to^ this matter only because I firmly believe that any undue 
or prolonged delay in inaugurating the new Constitution may lead to general dis¬ 
appointment and will spread dissatisfaction and discontent/* 


That, Sir, is from the mouth of a gentleman whose great pride is that 
he has got in an extraordinary measure the virtue of silent and moderating 
criticism. I think I need not call a stronger witness and although I 
am guilty of impatient loquacity, my only regret is that that term is 
applied to the entire Assembly, because it is rather hard on our friends 
on the Treasury Benches that having observed strict silence and not 
opening their mouths and say what they have got to say, they still are 
accused, because the Assembly as a whole is accused that they are guilty 
of impatient loquacity. Whether it is due to me or to other persons, I 
shall not be guilty of any further loquacity, though I am certainly 
impatient. 

Having now called witnesses in the affirmative fiat these 
Reforms must be expedited, and having told you. Sir, what in my humble 
opinion would be the consequence in the country of not expediting the 
Reforms, I have also got one or two matters to bring to your notice and 
that is that if you do not expedite these Reforms, we will have an invasion 
of these ubiquitous Tory Members of Parliament or otherwise from England. 
You remember, Sir, the other day that you convened a meeting at which 
all of us had the honour of being invited, and a gentleman, by the name of 
Captain'Cazalet, Conservative M.P., for Chippenham—he came and he saw 
, an d whab did he do? Whether he conquered us or was conquered by us, 

* this is what he says and with the last portion I entirely agree.. He says 

* “if you do not bring into existence these Reforms, our trade will be lost 
and our Empire will be lost”. I am glad he said that. But at the same 

' time he records a statement that the country as a whole is prepared to 
. work the White Paper scheme. That is rather unjust and unkind of him. 
n Some of us who were present at the meeting do not remember to have said 
that we are going to support the White Paper scheme- I do not think 
anyone of us said that. However, I am quite prepared to excuse this gentle¬ 
man for saying that, because he also warned the people of England and his 
own party people that if these Reforms do not come, the Indian Empire will 
be lost 'I know that it will create a trouble m the minds of Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, because, he* wants to keep India for the benefit of England. 
He does not want lo lose India, This is not the end of the agony, that 
is only the beginning, because yesterday newspapers say that there is 
going to be a Tory Commission to enquire into, what V It sa t \s: 

“Tho next group of visitors to India will roach Bombay on iha 8th instant. 
It will consist of three Mem born of Parliament led by Lord l^nnngton, a Tory 
politician 36 years old and strong Imperialist.” 

So it will bo observed that youth is not at a discount* Much water 
has flowed under the bridge until the younger Ritt repudiated the atro¬ 
cious crime of being a young man: 

“The Secretary of the delegation will be Mr. I), Madluwa Kuo, Indian correspondent 
of the Morning Pott,*' 

—What a tine newspaper and what a fine set of gentlemen coming 
out to find out what the position in India is. On the top of 
that, a gentleman, who is the correspondent of tlm Morning Post, 
accompanies them. T do not know what the individual views of this 
correspondent, are, but I know tv little bit of tho views of tlu* Morning 
Post) and it is rather ominous that those three gentlemon should com* 
bine to enquire into the question of granting of Reforms for India, 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But Mr. Madhava ltao, tho Indian corres¬ 
pondent of the Morning Post belongs to your Province. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar : That does* not matter. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hindu religion, we also worship the God of Death, and that 
docs not mean that you are all anxious to go and ling and embrace 
him. That is nothing. The newspaper report further goes on— 

“a papor which ha.s con isteutly attacked the policy of self-government for India 
from the days of Mr. Montagu. Tho members will tour India and secure evidence on 
one impoitant issue amoncst others: Is there any whole-heaited support for the Unitre 
scheme among Indian politicians? Sir Samuel iloaio claims that there is satisfaction 
in India over the White Paper scheme, The Ljnritigton group want to test the truth 
of that claim.” 

This is tho next stage of tho agony that we would be put to when 
these Tory M.IVs led by this young Indian lours the country, l do not 
know whtit they arc going to say eventually. But, I know this that 
coming from the source from which they come, T am perfectly sure that 
they will toll the people of England that India does not support tho 
White Paper scheme and so why should England waste, a lot of money 
in inaugurating the Reforms. They would fall in line with Mr. 
Churchill/. In making those observations, I entirely realise the diffi¬ 
culties in which the Secretary of State is placed. On tho one hand, 
there is Mr. Churchill and his parly who has tabled a motion against 
him that they will have nothing of these Reforms at nil, on the other 
hand, the people in India sav, we do not want your proposals, wc want 
more, and, in this predicament T greatly sympathise with tho Secretary of 
State in his position. 

Those of us who have read Mr. Montagu's Indian diary know that 
outside all these tilings there are a good many other things that the 
Secretary of State has got to fear and they, Sir, are the friends of news¬ 
papers. ' If you read Mr. Montagu's diary regarding tho last stage of his 
stay in India, he particularly asks his Secretary not to antagonise a certain 
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f^ tleman ’ beca useh e was a great friend of the Editor of the London 

r A re&t& ^ bl ? When he § oes back - Those who have 

ead Mi. Montagus diary will find this in the record of liis doings during 

!, lS r ,^ y J 11 n Do J 11 ', So ’ * f you are going to govern a huge Empire, all this 
is part of the day s work. Remember what the Sovereign has pledged to 
us, remember what the Prime Minister as the head of two Governments 
tlie .Labour Government and tlie Nationalist Government has told us 
remember what all other people have said, and do not try to whittle down 
the pledges that you have given because a censure motion has been tabled 
against an unfortunate Governor who came to India only the other dav. 
He seems to have won golden opinions in his Presidency and he sent*a 
message of an innocuous nature to the Sind Boy-Scouts and outcomes a 
censure motion in the House of Commons at the suggestion of our old 
friend, Mr. Churchill. Thai sort of mentality will not^do. The English 
people should clearly understand that if they are going to take the sug¬ 
gestions of all these Tory M. P.'s who are touring the country, we are not 
going to stand any such thing. They must rely on the people on the 
'Spot. Otherwise what is the use of their sending these people here? I 
would respectfully invite the British nation, whose heart is quite sound, 
not to be led away by these people either for self interest or tor personal 
pique or whatever it may be, not to be led away by the opinions of these 
people, but to be guided by their own representatives upon whom they 
^rely and whom they have sent here to govern India and also give weight to 
the representations of the people of India. You have called certain of our 
people as representatives at the Conferences and they told you exactly 
what we want. All the time all the representatives were saying that India 
'does not want to go out of the Empire, we want to be within the Common¬ 
wealth and work for the good of India. Not co-operation at your dictation, 
but co-operation as two equal men would desire one from the other. That, 
Sir, is the position which I respectfully submit for the consideration of 
Government, and I ask that they should support me in this matter. Be¬ 
cause, do they not know the position in the country? It is upon that 
ground that 1 put it, and there should not be much difficulty in their 
seeing eye to eye with me in this matter. 

Lastly, I will say one thing. I do not mind whether you dissolve this 
Assembly or you continue it. But I want to be told exactly 
what the position is going to be. If you are going to dissolve 
“tlie Assembly, tell us that you are going to do it; and if you are not going 
to dissolve the Assembly, tell us that you are not going to do it; because, 
fighting an election, specially under existing conditions, in the Provinces 
is a somewhat difficult and expensive affair, and we ought to wake betimes 
'o see what we are going to do, assuming that we want to come back 
*again to this Assembly. Consequently, I respectfully submit that Govern¬ 
ment should make a pronouncement upon that. I know they will say that 
it is wdthin the province of the Governor General, but I do not believe 
’in that fiction, and I will tell you why. Of course I do not dispute that it 
‘does lie within the Governor General’s discretion and he does exercise that 
(discretion. But there is such a thing as a Constitution and there is such 
a thing as constitutional procedure. For instance, when people were in¬ 
vited to the Bound Table Conference, there was a complaint made that 
some other persons were not invited. Government said that it was the 
Secretary of State that had invited them. Do they ask us to believe that 
the Secretary of State over there knew exactly who we are and whom we 
represent and whom not to invite, and all that ? No, Sir, that sort of 
thing will never do. (Laughter.) It is rather slim and it does not go 
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down our throat. Consequently, do not take us to bo babies. Wo can 
understand the thing, only we do not say so, because, according io an 
ancient Sanskrit aloha, where wo want io be friends, wo must never enter 
into a discussion. You take wlntt he says or ho takes what you say. 

Lastly, Sir, I will conclude with the recital of one small story in con¬ 
nection with the repudiation of pledges. A shepherd, with a huge dock, 
was caught in the middle of a storm and prayed to God, “Oh, God, if 
you save my flock, I will tomorrow give you one goat in sacrifice”. His 
wife was behind him and said, “ITow can you afford to lose one goat? 
Well, Sir, having attended dramatic performances, you know such a thing 
as saying aside. This shepherd made a sound of saying aside, “Lot the 
flock be saved, and I am not going to give one hair to God Almighty”. 
(Laughter.) Do not take that lino, and that. Sir, is my respectful sub¬ 
mission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukliam Ohetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

'‘That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council* be reduced by IK 100.” 

Bhai Parma Hand (Ambala Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, L rise to 
oppose the motion moved by the Honourable the Leader of the Centre 
Party. The Raja Bahadur, in the beginning has told us that ho wants to 
expedite the Reforms although he says that he docs not care to enter into 
the merits or the demerits of these 'Reforms. I wish to say that before 
wc want to have the Roforms hurried up, we ought to have some idea of 
the stuff of which these Reforms are made. What do wc moan when we 
talk of these Reforms to be hurried up ? Wo simply mean the White Paper 
scheme. Now, there are two different points of view in judging the White 
Paper scheme. The one point of view is, how much power is being 
granted to India by that scheme, and the second point of view is, whether 
that scheme increases our worth and fitness for the use* of those powers or 
not. We may not care to know, according io (lie Raja Bahadur, the merits 
or the demerits of the scheme, but we should have one thing clear in our 
minds; and that is, whether that Hellenic is going to lead us on the road 
of development towards a common nationality and self-govommeni. Taking 
these two different aspects into account, 1 do not want to speak about the 
powers, though l share the general complaint that they are much below 
the expectation, but so far as our fitness for the use of those powers goes, 
I have got definite views ou that point. 1 think the scheme of the White 
Paper, instead of loading us towards the further development of nationality 
or self-government in this country, is taking us much backwards. In order 
to explain what I mean, I will read one sentence from an article* that 
appeared in the Hindustan Times , on January 22 lust. This article is 
from the pen of an Englishman whom I do not happen to know, lie says 
in the very beginning: 

“Britain is committed, or so we are told, to the policy of progressive realisation 
of responsible self-government in India.” 

And then he adds: 

“The Whtite Paper’s idea of responsible government is a mixture of mediaevali 
institutions that will make India a vast continent of warring creeds in every city, in 
every Province.** 

The rest of the article is simply an explanation of this first sentence. 
I want to say that I quite agree with this view that is so clearly expressed 
by an Englishman who is unknown to me. 
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We have to note that there was a time when India was free and in- 
dependent. Then we lost our independence. And now we are trying to 
reach the goal of self-government. While making that attempt, we ought 
to see what were the defects which originally brought us to this state of 
subjection. I believe it were the differences and divisions among various 
communities, and religions and differences of Provinces that proved the 
great stumbling block in the way of the growth of a common nationality in 
this country. That was the main cause of India losing her independence. 
Now, again, while on the one hand we are being granted certain political 
privileges in the name of advance, practically, as far as the real situation 
is concerned, we are being brought back to the old condition of division of 
races, communities, religions and even of Provinces in this country. 

I think the idea, that was mooted here that we should settle among- 
ourselves with regard to our claims in the future Constitution, was not 
fair and was not the right process. If a new Constitution was to be framed 
for this country, the only practical way was to do it on just and proper 
lines and it could be done by those in whose power it was to frame the 
Constitution. But to start by asking the different communities to come 
to agreement on a* question of their claims, was, I think, merely a trick 
to divide the communities and to lay emphasis on the differences amongst 
them. However, we see when once this move was made, the Indian 
National Congress took up the challenge. They appointed a Committee 
which brought out the Nehru report, I want to lay before you the 
principle which that Committee adopted with a view to settling this ques¬ 
tion among the different communities. That Committee laid down definitely 
that, in the future Constitution, there should be no separate electorates, 
there should be no reservation of seats for the majorities, and that for 
Muslim minorities seats should be reserved wherever separate seats were 
demanded. Next we come to the Central Indian Committee. That Com¬ 
mittee was composed of certain Honourable Members of this House and 
certain other gentlemen, and in their report they also laid down the principle 
that while the Muslim community was desirous of separate electorates, 
“the majority of the members of the Committee believe that wider con¬ 
siderations must override the wishes of particular communities and that 
communal electorates should be abolished throughout the country'*. At 
the first Bound Table Conference, we find the Premier making a very fine 
speech against communal electorates and at the end of which he said: 

“I am convinced, my friends, that yon can settle this problem.I am also* 

convinced that an imposed agreement might make yonr Constitution unworkable.** 

I want to dra^j the attention of Honourable Members to this sentence 
“an imposed agreement might make your Constitution unworkable". That 
was said by the Prime Minister of England in the speech delivered at the 
First Bound Table Conference. My point is very simple. I have been 
throughout the country and I have met thousands of people in various places 
in each Province—I mean the Hindus—and I can say with authority on 
this point that I have not found one single Hindu in any place who would' 
consider that this Communal Award given by His Majesty s Government 
was satisfactory or acceptable to the Hindus. If the idea is that without 
agreement no Constitution could be formed or worked, I do not understand 
how a Constitution like the White Paper scheme, based on an arbitrary 
award, can be drafted while there exists no agreement and while one large 
community in India has no mind to submit to this scheme. 

Now I come to the Simon Commission's Beport. I want just to quote 

one remark. They say: . ,, _ v 

“It is evident therefore, that communal representation is a very thorny ques¬ 
tion.** 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Chair 
does not want to interrupt the Honourable Membcsr’s speech. The Honour¬ 
able Member, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, made it perfectly plain 
that what he intended to raise by this motion was the question whether the 
White Paper Scheme was to be expedited. The Chair allowed the Honour¬ 
able Member to proceed so far, because his object was to show that the 
White Paper Scheme was not satisfactory to him in certain respects, and, 
therefore, that scheme should not be expedited. But beyond simply indi¬ 
cating that, the Chair cannot allow him to go into the details of the scheme 
of the White Paper, including the Communal Award. That ho cannot do; 
it is clearly outside the scope of this motion. 

Bhai Parma Nand: T submit, Sir, that I am not going into the details 
of the Communal Award at all. I am just giving the principle on which 
this Award is based: the Communal Award forms the basis of (he White 
Paper scheme, and you cannot lake away the Communal Award from that 
scheme and still talk of Reforms in any sense. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sliaumukham Choliy): The Honour¬ 
able Member will be entitled simply to say that the Communal Award is 
unsatisfactory to him and so vitiates Hie scheme, Hint in his opinion this 
scheme ought not to be adopted. Beyond simply making (hat statement, 
he cannot examine the Communal Award and enter into an elaborate 
.analysis of that. 

Bhai Parma Nand: T beg to submit again that I am not entering into 
the details of tho Communal Award. On that, X have already spoken in 
this very House and spoken in detail. I am not talking of the details, but 
I am talking of the principle on which this Communal Award is based and 
on which the whole of the White Paper scheme is based. The Communal 
Award is an essential and integral part of the scheme, and, therefore, when 
I speak of the principle on which this Communal Award is bast'd, I must 
show (hat the onfiro White Paper scheme is coloured with this Communal 
Award, and, therefore, it is unacceptable to us. I am not talking of either 
wliat the Communal Award actually is or how it is unjust. I am merely 
•discussing the principle of the Award and how the principle was considered 
by tho Central Indian Committee, by the Government of India or by tho 
Simon Commission .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chjjbty): The Honour¬ 
able Member has got just three minutes more and ho must conclude. 

Bhai Parma Nand: 

“It is evident therefore ” 

—say the Simon Commission— 

“that communal representation is a very thorny question ami one as to which 
there cannot be said to be anything approaching agreement in India today. When the 
Montagu Chelmsford Report was written, its authors, in dealing with this subject, 
were a great deal influenced and helped by tho fact that the Lucknow Pact had boon 
recently arrived at and could still be regarded as embodying a compromise which 
•carried tho assent of the leading representatives of both communities.** 

And this is what the Government of India say in fhoir despatch: 

“The Commission’s report contains a carefully prepared and closely reasoned 
rexamm&tion of the issues at stake. The conclusion reached is that in the absence of 
•agreement between the Muhammadans and the Hindus the Commission are impelled 
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are to be ' cornmuna^^lectorates 11 ' 1 ^ 6 out f ep ^ ate comm .™al electorates; and if there 
proportion of seX in varioi ’Pmv.V^f^ d “ g •, qU ! Stl< ? n left for Vision » «» 
communities. 1 ' 4 Provincial Councils to be set aside for different 

nhlUu^' J °S ( Be fr Representative): May I know whether the Honour¬ 
able Member means to say that he does not want the Reforms? 

^ nd: ? ll ? n Government of India go on and sav very 
th . e Commission, held that, in view of the weakness of the 
m S f,? Ut T ° f tte cl S ht Provinces, the present scale of 
weightage m favour of Muslims may properly be maintained. On the 
other hand, the Commission ranged themselves definitely against the full 
claim put forward by the Muslim community. 

I simply -want to say this much: With regard to the communal principle 
the principle that was laid down in the Nehru Report was practically cor¬ 
roborated by the Central Indian Committee, but the Simon Co mm ission, 
while bemg forced to accept separate electorates for both communities, 
said that they did not want to go beyond the Lucknow Pact to winch thev 
had agreed. The Government of India Despatch also confirmed the same* 
view. They knew that no agreement was possible, and, therefore, they 
said that as regards the allocation of seats to different communities, the 
present proportions should be continued. Now, what do we find as the 
basic principle of the Communal Award? ... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Skanmukham Ckettv): Order, order. 
The Honourable Member’s time is up. 


Bhai Parma Hand: I will take only one minute more and then finish. 
The principle underlying the Communal Award is that no regard is to be 
had for justice or equity. The Government are determined to show special 
favour to one community without paying the slightest consideration to 
the recommendations of the Commission or of the Committees that had 
made investigation on the subject. They have given an Award which was 
not needed at all. Had they even followed the principle of justice and 
equity, all this trouble would not have occurred. Therefore, my point is 
that this Communal Award is very favourable to one section, while it is 
unacceptable to the other. And, as the whole White Paper scheme is 
based on the Communal Aw r ard, I say that, as long as the Communal Award 
forms the basis of the White Paper scheme, we are not going to accept it; 
and unless it is modified considerably, I do not see any use in hurrying 
this scheme through at all. So I oppose the motion. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I do not want to enter into any communal wrangle 
or to discuss the scheme of the White Paper on communal grounds or 
any other grounds, except on national grounds. Sir, the goal of India 
has been not to obtain this White Paper which has been flung at our 
faces like theatrical#publieations. Our goal is Dominion Status and full 
Dominion Status. What w T e want is that the Reforms should be ex¬ 
pedited. That is the crux of the -whole motion which has been brought 
forward today by my friend, Raja Bahadur Krishnamachariar, and not 
the White Paper scheme. If it is said that the whole scheme is con¬ 
tained in this White Paper, I say it is not, and nobody in this House 
will agree with the, view that everything that we want is contained in 
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this White Paper. The whole picture is not here. When tho Indian 
delegates went to Europe, wo were blamed that wo were, lighting among 
ourselves, . but, Sir, aro we not sitting silent and united today? 
,Wo are doing absolutely nothing except listening to the stories of Eotlicr- 
meres and Churchills. But what do we find in England? We, find that 
parties are fiinging themselves upon each other, they aro cutting each 
other's throats, they are denouncing each other, they aro sending de¬ 
putations after deputations, Commissions after Commissions, and what 
is more, even private persons are coming out to find out what view we 
hold today about the Reforms. Sir, it is really very strange that peoplo 
in England as yet do not know what India wants, and it is a matter to 
be deprecated very strongly that the Indian Government or even tho 
Secretary of Stivtcj has not taken the trouble to enlighten tho English 
public as to what India really wants. (Applause.) I do not like to 
blame those friends who wont from heio to iho Bound Table Conferences, 
—and among these, friends Ihore were not merely men, but also ladies,— 
I would not blame them, but I would call tho whole show a theatrical 
performance and nothing more. 

Sir, conditions in India are very discouraging and unsettled. My 
friends in this House may be absolutely sale, but I say and say it 
boldly that unless wo make India's goal Self-Government or full Dominion 
Status, we shall find the whole country ranged against us if we go for 
elections. We feel. Sir, that wo are not getting what wo want. My 
friend, Sir Henry Gidnoy, complained that his people wore not getting 
what they want. Here is my friond, Bhai Parma Nand, who says that 
he is not getting what he wants, but whatever that may bo, 1 must 
warn the Government that we aro going through very critical times. 
There is terrorism in Bengal, there is starvation and misery in Bihar, 
there is unemployment in tho country, peoplo on the Frontier aro 
aspiring for freedom. Willi all those conditions facing tho country, tho 
White Paper scheme, as it is presented to us, would hardly meet the 
needs of the country today. Wo all with one voice object to the safe¬ 
guards. Innumerable safeguards have been put in the White Paper, and 
wo all object to them. Wc do not say that wo do not want any Re¬ 
forms; on the other hand, we do want Reforms, wo want such Reforms 
which may be consistent with our self-respect. I would ask tho Gov¬ 
ernment to give up this unreality. What I find now is this. Almost 
all the conditions, which have been laid down in the White Paper, have 
been fulfilled by the Indian peoplo. The Reserve Bank Bill has boon 
passed, and ihe Reserve Bank will como into existence very shortly. All 
the financial conditions which were prescribed as a pre-requisito in paragraph 
32 have been at least practically fulfilled. Those conditions arc these. 

The first condition is that the Indian budgetary position should be 
assured. I ask the Government whether the Finance Member’s Bud¬ 
get is not enough to show to the British Government that our budget¬ 
ary position is quite, all right. The second is that the short term debt 
of 'the Government, both in England and in India, ^should be substan¬ 
tially reduced. I ask whether this too has not been done, and I say 
that it has been done. The third is that adequate reserves should have 
been accumulated. I would say that more than adequate reserves have 
been accumulated both in England and in India. But I would say this 
much that the substantial export of gold is really ruining the Indian 
position to a very great extent, and, just as our gold has gone, I know 
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itnat after a few months Sir George Schuster will also have* gone out of 
India (Laughter), and we shall be poor both in gold and in Sir George 
Schuster. The fourth condition is that India’s normal export surplus 
should have been restored. It is a matter of regret that our exports and 
imports have not improved. 

An Honourable Member. But it is improving. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: What I meant to say was this, that if 
such pleas were taken by the British Government, ard if the members 
who are coming out from England were to enquire into the affairs in 
India and find out that the fourth condition was not fulfilled to its per¬ 
fection, and report “Here is an item that we have found out which is 
not satisfied, and, therefore, Reforms should not be given to India",—if 
such pleas were taken, I submit that it would really be to the detriment 
of this country, and God knows what will happen by the time the Re¬ 
forms come. There is a provision in Ihe White Paper, and Ihe time has 
come when Parliament should take action under that provision. This is 
the provision: 

"But the coining into being of the autonomous provinces will only he the first 
step towards the complete Federation for which the Constitution Act "will provide; 
and His Majesty’s Government have stated that if causes beyond tneir contiol should 
place obstacles m the way of this programme thev will take steps to review the whole 
position in consultation with Indian opinion.” 

In this way speed up the Reforms. 

After these five or six years that we have been having these Round 
Table Conferences and Franchise Committees, and so on, we are now 
going to have private commissions coming out to India, and I think the 
time has come when the British Government should take stock of the 
whole situation and take some action in consultation with opinion in 
India. And what is the Indian opinion? I have stated that opinion 
before, namely, to have self-government and full self-government for 
India. 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria (Bombay Northern Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): My Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, cries BaprS 
Bap. I am going to disappoint him on the present occasion. 

An Honourable Member: In whafc way? 

Mr. N. N. Ankl esaria: In ways which I shall presently mention. 
When I learnt of this cut motion, I had some doubts as regards its pro¬ 
priety at the present juncture. 

An Honourable Member: Coming from your Leader? 

Mr. N. N. Anklesaria: I thought a motion of this kind at this time 
was likely to do more disservice than service to the country bf embar¬ 
rassing our friends in England. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy Pre¬ 
sident (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 
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Bui the Honourable the Mover has made it quite clear that it is 
not his intention in moving this motion to give scope for bitter contro¬ 
versies which are at present happily not in fashion in this country. My 
Honourable friend, Bind Parma Nand, has somewhat disappointed mo as 
regards the attitude which he took up. 1 can assure him that utterances 
like his are more likely to do harm than good to tlio interests of this 
country. 

An Honourable Member: In what way? 

Mr. N. Anklesaria: The way in which they would do harm is, 
firstly, that it would embarrass the Secretary of State and mala* his task 
much heavier than what it is in fighting the opponents of the Iteforms 
in England. 

An Honourable Member: Supposing we do not care for that? 

Mr. H. N. Anklesaria: If you do not care for that, then T say yon do 
not care for your country. Ii this motion serves to bring to the notice 
of the British people that delay lias been causing *y good deal of discon¬ 
tent in this country, it will have done some service to the country. 
There are really dangers in delay, both as regards what is happening in 
England and what is happening in India just at this juncture. When I 
was in England, T had opportunities of talking on the present Bo forms 
with several English gentlemen, and my conclusion was that a vast 
majority of the English people were genuinely anxious to see that Indian 
political aspirations were satisfied and satisfied at the earliest moment 
possible. There is some opposition no doubt, hut flic* opposition is from 
certain vested interests and certain political cranks and political back 
numbers who oppose every Government measure simply for the sake of 
opposition. Wo should havt expected that personalities like Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Irwin, Mr. MacDonald and Mr, Baldwin should have hv the 
strength of their own character and by means of (he public* confidence 
which they undoubtedly enjoy in England, and lastly bv the righteous¬ 
ness of the* cause they have been advocating—would have taken some 
Aceisivo action to overcome the intrigues and machinations of the re¬ 
actionary elements in England. But unfortunately whilo these great men 
arc* hesitating, undecided opposition to them in England is thickening 
and daily gaining in volume and momentum. There is no doubt that 
the present Government is one of the strongest Governments in the 
history of England, but the strongest Government is enfeebled by con¬ 
tinual criticism and opposition and that is exactly what is happening 
in England today. The Government have been losing election after 
olection and the Government majorities are dwindling. In thfsse cir¬ 
cumstances, instead of adopting a bold and decisive policy, the* British 
Government arc adopting a policy of, what T should say, cajolery and 
compromise and the whole White Paper scheme is being whittled down 
by assefbions, by criticisms and by explanations and contradictions of 
those explanations. I would not mention the fuss about the statements 
of some of the Governors and of the Viceroy on which my Honourable 
friend, the Diwan Bahadur, spoke the other day, but these are instances 
in point. Caution is no doubt essential in connection with all political 
innovations, because the, phenomena which are being dealt with are SO' 
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very complex. We can predict with certainty what will happen if an 
acid is adde t d to an alkali; but when 350 millions of people in all stages 
of material and moral and political development are granted by their 
foreign rulers democratic institutions and political freedom to which they 
have been utter strangers for generations, who can say what the result 
wih be. The stage of caution, however, is past. After the momentous 
decision has once been taken to grant India the status of a* do mini on, 
in the fullness of time, of course, by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 
that decision has got to be implemented without hesitation and doubt 
or misgiving, for, Sir, in the words o± Air. Montagu, wu are now entitled 
to say to the British people “Intellectually we are your own children, 
and now we have attained our age of majority and you cannot withhold 
from us what you, to your eternal glory, have been teaching us for 
generations to regard as our birthright’’. 

If the delay as regards the granting of Reforms is doing harm in 
England, the effect which such delay is producing in India is even more 
disconcerting. Firstly, the whole Federal idea on which the Reforms 
are based is losing ground. The main prop of the Ffderal idea, I mean 
the princes, are now slackening in their support of the scheme and this 
I know from personal conversation with some of the princes. No doubt, 
Hyderabad, Baroda and Mysore have expressed their definite approval 
of the Federal idea, but they have made it perfectly clear that no final 
decision can be expected from them till the complete picture is put 
before them and, even in this their mere approval of the scheme., some 
of the smaller States now refuse to join, because they believe that while 
these big States have got some quid pro quo for their having approved 
of the scheme, the* smaller States stand to lose everything and can 
gain nothing by entering the Federation. The worst of the thing is 
that the uuvamjas or the heir-apparents are now beginning to ask their 
elders as to what they are doing with the inheritance which they, the 
elders, are bound to transmit to them undiminished and undamaged. 
Personally I am humbly of opinion that the non-entry of the princes 
into the Federation should be of very little concern or should be of v&ry 
little regret to anybody in this House. “Put not thy faith in princes'’ 
is as true today as it was when it was first written, and I say .if any 
British politician relies on the princes as an element of stability in the 
Constitution, I say he relies on a/ broken reed, and I am prepared to 
cite historical instances to show that these princes are likely, more 
often than not, to behave like battle elephants, who do more harm to 
their own party than to their enemy. 

An Honourable Member: Whaft about the Princes Protection Bill? 

Mr. N. N. Anldesaria: That has got nothing to do with this. Second¬ 
ly suspicions and fears arc being aroused in the minds of responsibly 
minded Indians by this delay. Many fear that the history of broken 
promises and repudiated pledges is on the eve of being repeated. Sir, to 
placate the opposition of their followers. Sir Samuel Hoare and his 
friends are adopting a policy, as I said, of cajolery and compromise, and 
we Indians feel that even the scanty Reforms given in the White Paper 
are being whittled down by heaping safeguards upon safeguards. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv): The Honourable 
Member must now conclude. 

B 
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'Mu. )U N. AaMesaiia: 1 ahull take only «*iu i miuuto, Sir That ulmt 
iB being given by the British Oovormwiii with one hand is bring 
tfikMti away by the other. Kir, linn is much jiMtilicatiun lor (bin lenl- 
ing wmong the rebponuible minded Imhaim and it is a fct ling which no 
sane-minded British public man can possibly ign in Kir, 1 am decidedly 
o! the opinion that these safeguards, while safeguarding nothing, will 
only irritate and antagonise opinion. (Hear, hear.) Alter all, Kir, this 
is an empire of opinion. Damage or destroy that opinion and there is 
nothing for tho empire to rest upon. 1 would m»\ to I lie British Gov- 
eminent: “Do not delay, do not waste time in haggling over safeguards*’. 
I would say to them in the wake of the Great (,) .»•» n 

“In our belief in the puuty mid impartiality of >«»ui iiihIik* m out belief in the 
righteousness of your nile, and in our belief m the* hcndlt of the rtritinh connection 
have always lam und will ever lie your gis&ieM Kttftnutt**. >imi beat bulwark, your 
safest safeguard”. 

Mir, T support, the motion, (Loud Applause ) 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir; Hir, I do not Know win liter Urn intention of my 
Honourable friend, the Haja Bulwdur, in moving thin motion has really 
been fulfilled up till now. I believe Ins intention was to impress, as far as 
it is possible for us to impress anybody outside this House, with r< gard to 
the urgency of the Reforms being put into execution in this country, and 
he very wisely staled that this was no occasion in go into the merits of 
the Reforms, 

Last year, Mr, Deputy President, we had a full dress debate on the 
White Paper. Most of us hud an opportunity of expressing our dissent 
from some of the proposals. Those who had the nmilege of going to 
England for four years gave their opinions in no hesitating manner in 
England, and most of those opinions have now b« rn embodied in u memo¬ 
randum signed by our four colleagues here and others who went to the 
Joint Select Gommilteu, Sir, the issue raised by this motion is “Do we 
want the Reforms m soon ns possible, or are we prepared in stand some 
delay?" f do not think there m u «mgle Honourable Member in this House, 
whether it he from the European Group or whether it he on the Official 
Benches, who will say that they want any uuneucsKurv delay, There are 
some in this House who will say that they dn not agree with certain parts 
of the proposed Constitution, like my friend, Bhai Parma Maud. There 
are others, most probably who will follow me, like my friend from the 
Punjab who will say that the Sikh community has not received justice. 
There may he others still who will ct ntend that Bind should not lie separated 
from my Province, There may he even some more like n»y friend, 
Mr, Ghusmavi, who will say that they are not quite satisfied ilmt their 
community has got all they demanded, but, Mr Deputy President, I 
behove there is not one single Honourable Member in this House who will 
seriously contend that there is scope for delay in Reforms for this country. 
Sir, my Honourable friend, tho Baja Bahadur, gave some \erv cogent argu¬ 
ments for there being no further delay; and if 1 mn\ point out to him, 
there was one symbolical argument in the red shirt he 1ms worn loday, 
(Hear, hear,) Sir, ho warned Government of some thing. They arc 
well awaro that there is a school of thought, increasing in numbers, who 
are looking towards Buraia for inspiration, That is a verv serious warning, 
a warning that should not. he neglected, Bui, Mr Depulv President, 1 
would venture to suggest to my Honourable friend that he was moving a 
Resolution amongst those who arc already converted, He ought really to 
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have gone to England and lectured to many of the English politicians who 
are anxious not only for delay, but that there should be no Reforms at all; 
and, believe me, Mr. Deputy President, it surprises one in India to find 
such ignorance even now in England about this great country, and some¬ 
times one cannot help thinking that the ignorance betrayed by some well- 
known public men in England is deliberate. They do not want to learn. 
They are anxious to remain ignorant, and they are anxious to remain igno¬ 
rant for the sake of party politics, and it is most unfortunate that India 
should have become a part and parcel of British party politics. Here is a 
speech that has been reported in all papers by a fairly well-known Member 
of the House of Commons, Sir Henry Page-Croft. Now, this Sir Henry 
has told an audience in a speech at Chichester that there is nobody ready 
to work the Reforms sketched out by the White Paper. Then, why, he 
asks; do Government give any Reforms to India if such Reforms are not 
going to satisfy anybody ? Then, he further suggests that it might be 
tried in two Provinces if Government are determined to have a more demo¬ 
cratic form of administration in this country. 

Now, Sir, I am fully aware of the fact that there is a school of thought 
4 p-m * n courLtr y does no ^ hide its light under a bushel and 
who have proclaimed from the house-tops that they would 
rather have no Reforms than the Reforms sketched out in the White Paper. 
But they do not constitute the whole of India, and I do not think it is 
playing the game for men who ought to know more and better to say that 
these Reforms will not be worked by anybody and to make party capital 
out of such arguments. I am prepared to agree that there is nobody who 
is quite satisfied with the White Paper. Every one of us has criticised it 
and every one of us requires amendments in it, but the crux of the question 
is that if the White Paper becomes law, vho is going to run the adminis¬ 
tration of the country in India? I contend that, if the White Paper, as it 
stands today, becomes law, there will be many men ready to co-operate and 
work the Constitution, but they will do it with the object of getting further 
Reforms. They will do it with the object of putting further pressure upon 
His Majesty's Government to give further Reforms. But if the future 
Reforms are not exactly on the lines of the White Paper and the White 
Paper is amended on the lines suggested by ourselves during the last four 
years, then I contend that the Reforms will be worked by a very large body 
of men in India with the object of making these Reforms a success, and for 
a number of years at least the Constitution will not require further amend¬ 
ment. It is because that we desire to work a Constitution that will not 
require amendment for a number of years that we press and press 
most strongly our views upon His Majesty's Government that the 
White Paper should be amended as suggested by ourselves during the 
last four years, for we believe that in that case, not only those who 
today are called Moderates, but a very large percentage of those who are 
today called Extremists will come in to work the Reforms and to work the 
Constitution to the benefit, not only of India, but of the Empire. There¬ 
fore, I believe that the motion moved by my Honourable friend has the 
unanimous support of this House. We have our reservations* every one 
of us, but on the whole there can be no doubt that everybody in this country 
is anxious that the Reforms should come as soon as possible and that delay 
would mean great danger. We would point out to our critics both in this 
country and in England, who are known as die-hards, that they are no 
friends of their own country and their Empire and history, we believe, will 
prove that their own country and the Empire have no greater enemies than 
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those whom today we know by the ruimo of die-hards. Sir, one earrnot but 
come to the conclusion that this agitation in England—in Parliament and 
on the public platform—against any kind of “Reforms is a part of party 
politics which comes from disappointed men, men who once hoped to be in 
office, but find themselves now out of office, and nothing to do. I would 
invito them all to India, and I believe the House of Commons would be 
most grateful if they accepted our invitation for a year or so. If I had the 
power, I would make some of them Collectors of cortain districts in our 
Presidency or in any Presidency in India—say, in Bengal—and I feel 
certain that after the end of a year or so they would go back to their country 
very different men to what they were when they came out. It is very 
easy for these men to criticise their own counrtymen in this country ^nd 
ourselves, sitting in arm-chairs in their clubs or in arm-chairs in the 
smoking room of the House of Commons, but if they and their families had 
to work in this country amongst people who are dissatisfied and disgruntled 
and who do not want to co-operate or bad to work in certain parts of India 
even at the risk of their lives and the lives of their wives and children, then 
they would realise and realise very soon that a change was necessary in this 
country and that too is soon as possible, both in the interests of England 
and in the interests of the Empire Nothing can teach thorn that lesson 
unless they are made to come out and face 1 the realities in this country. 
Therefore, I welcome to this country the visit of every Tory M, P. The 
greater the die-hard the more T would welcome him, because T fool certain 
that,when he went back to his country, he would not criticise Governors or 
Members of Government for even mentioning the word “Reforms”, and 
lie would learn that such criticism is contonaptible and is believed to be* 
contemptible by. all right-minded men—Indians and Englishmen— in this 
country. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, there is a Persian proverb: 

“Danan duifiman bih zi nadan dost 

It means that a wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. We have 
got in India a lot of foolish inends who, in their seal to speak out the 
mind of the public and of the masses and thinking that they are 
pleasing some people outside by creating some kind of agitation, go on 
with these communal talks, but they arc not alive bo the injury that they 
causo to India’s good. Those people think that they are pleasing this 
House and also the people outside, but they are the greatest hindrance to 
the progress of this country and they are the cause of the slavery of this 
country, Evei;y time they get up on the floor of the Assembly or outside, 
they speak of this communal tangle and thereby they, strengthen the hands 
of the enemies of India, My Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, hai 
read out extracts from a paper and it is such talks that strengthen the 
hands of the die-hards in England who do not want to give any Reforms 
to India. What is the good of people in India getting up and saying, we 
do not want this thing or that thing, because it does not satisfy the whims 
of certain individuals? May God save India from the hands and from the 
counsels of such friends They are injuring the cause of India immensely. 
I was greatly amused when I heard my Honourable friend, IBhai Parma 
Nftnd,, speak! I have great respect for my Honourable friend, I only pity 
him, because he is misguided I knew him since X913 and I still give 
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him credit for his outspokenness, hut I think his advocacy on certain 
matters does not bring credit to the vast community to which he belongs. 

I think by his speech he is doing the greatest injury to the cause of India. 
My friend was saying that he was speaking as a nationalist, and when he 
was talking nothing but communalism, I was reminded of a Persian proverb 
which says: 

“Nihand nam bur uks zungi kafur 

It means that the negroes always give to their children the reverse name 
to their own colour, that is they give them name “camphor” which is 
of white colour, when the child is black. Sometimes we call our friends 
snowballs on account of black colour. So when a man speaks nothing but 
communalism, he begins to say that he is a nationalist. My friend may 
say that he went round the country and that he addressed vast numbers 
of people in different places and he found that everybody was dissatisfied 
with the White Paper. I think he was exaggerating a little bit. 

Bhai Parma Nand: I was referring to the Hindus only. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I too have got many friends amongst 
the Hindus and 1 mix with a lot of them and certainly they do not share 
the views which have been expressed by rnj Honourable friend. 

Bhai Parma Nand: Gan you name one public man amongst the Hindu 
community in favour of the Communal Award? 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member is not giving way. , 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I say r Sir, that they would all like to 
live peacefully with the different communities. There are thousands of 
Hindus who want to live peacefully with other communities. My Honour¬ 
able friend was touring the country inspiring the people from place to place 
to carry on agitation. I myself have read in the newspapers that Bhai 
Parma’Nand visited such and such places and all the people agreed with 
his views. What could the poor people do? They do not know what is 
good for them and what is bad for them? If anybody stands up in the 
name of the Hindu religion and creates a disturbance in the minds of the 
masses, these poor people are led away. Of course, if I want to create a 
disturbance in the minds of my Muslim friends, I can do so in one day. 
If I get up on a platform in Ghandni Chowk, I can get a huge following 
by making a fiery speech and calling upon the Muslim to have Jehad on 
the Hindus. But will I be doing justice to my country? So there is no 
use of my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, saying that the Hindu 
community agreed with his views. The Hindu masses did not know what 
the real point was. They did not know what was going on in politics. 
I mav say from my experience that the Hindus do want to live peace¬ 
fully "with their neighbours and they want to mix socially with all the 
people. Supposing there is a panchayat in a village. Unless all the people 
belonging to all castes and creeds are invited, "that panchayat is not 
oomplete. No settlement can take place in any village unless all the 
communities are represented in that panchayat. This has been the custom 
from time immemorial. People have been living peacefully with their 
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neighbours. A handful of people in India may create agitation and tr,y 
to convert other people to their own views, but the masses of India, in whose 
name my friend purported to speak, whether Hindus or Mussalmans, do 
not want this agitation. By his speech in this House, my Honourable 
friend is creating a wrong impression, both inside this House and outside 
India, that the people are ready to follow him. By his action my Hon¬ 
ourable friend is only strengthening the hands ot our enemies who will say 
that India is hopelessly divided, that the Indian people do not see eye 
to eve and that one man, if he does not get the things he wants, says 
“I do not want the whole thing absolutely”. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

My Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji Jahangir, said that there is another 
gentleman in this House who will got up and say that because Sind is 
going lo be separated, no Iteforms are necessary for India. In this way* 
we will go on fighting and our onomics will simply laugh at us. 

I can say about the United Provinces that we, Muslims, form only 14 
per cent ol the population, and because wo cannot get a majority in 
the Council, does it mean that we should goi» up and say; “Wo do not 
wont Refoims for the whole of India, because the Muslims in the United 
Provinces will suffer”? Have wc ever said that? We have always relied 
on the goodwill of our Hindu friends in the United Provinces. Wo stand 
by our Hindu friends through thick and thin. We do not mind it our 
Hindu friends get a majority in tho United Provinces Council. We have 
seen that the Hindus and Muslims in the United Provinces have been living 
most peacefully and amicably. Wc have found that even tho Muslim 
Minister in the United Provinces Inis got the greatest support from the 
Hindu Members of the Council. Because it is the United Provinces, we 
are all unitod. This kind of impression given out by my Honourable 
friend, Bhui Parma Nand, and communalists like him will give a handle 
to our enemies in England, and tho progress of Iteforms will be much 
retarded. Lot those two Provinces separate' if they want to. As a matter 
of fact, Bind was formerly no part of India. There were two countries, 
as we find in old books, Hind and Sindh, Hind being India and Sindh 
being beyond the Indus and not included in India. If they want to be 
separate from India, let thorn bo so, but why do thoy disturb tho peace 
of the whole country? If the people of tho Punjab had not disturbed the 
other Provinces, thon the other Provincos would not have demanded com¬ 
munal representation or separate electorates, etc. I say, for God's sake 
do not speak in tho name of India, and lei us live quietly and peacefully. 

Sir, 1 support this motion, because this will stop the methods o£ people 
of this type who are still creating agitation in tho country. And those 
agitators will live only till tho Reforms arc introduced. When that is once 
done, everything will" settle down and we will have peace. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chatty): The Honour¬ 
able Member should conclude now. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: That is why I support this motion, but, 
at the same time, I think there is* no use in the Baja Bahadur's dividing 
the House on this motion. We cannot censure the Government of India 
for not expediting the Reforms, because it is not in their power to do so. 
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It lies entirely in the hands of Parliament, and ^hen the report of the 
Jeint Parliamentary Committee is published, we know that no time will be 
lost, and I do not think there is any justification in censuring the Govern¬ 
ment of India, except to draw the attention of somebody outside through 
the Government of India that it is desirable that the Reforms should come 
soon. , 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer (Bohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Bural): Sir, I shall not be very long as I know the Honourable the 
Leader of the House will have to interfere in this debate. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Bural). 
Why should he interfere? 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Mr, Amar Nath Dutt, with his usual 
sense of humour, asks me, why should he interfere. He will interfere 
probably to inform us that this debate will be communicated to the Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, because, so far as this House is concerned, I am 
perfectly certain that Mr. Yamin Khan was expressing its views when 
he said that we were not going to divide the House on this issue. Sir, I 
did not imagine that Mr. Yamin Khan vould put his head into what I 
might call a communal halter (Laughter), but when he did so, he did it 
with a view to supporting this motion which in a sense Bhai Parma Nand 
also while opposing supported. He only wanted incidentally to have an 
opportunity under the rules of this debate to put in his claim to express 
the views of the Punjab and of the great Hindu community which in this 
House and outside in the country he has always courageously represented 
As the President of the Hindu Mahasabha, I know, Bhai Parma Nand— 
more than any single individual in my community, so far as this House is 
concerned,—I know, Bhai Parma Nand commands great respect and great 
influence. He has only one rival in the country and that is the Indian 
National Congress. 

• 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
What about Mahatma Gandhi ? 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Well, we shall come to Mahatma Gandhi present¬ 
ly. That is a very interesting question. I do not know Mahatma Gandhi's 
views on the question of council-entry, because I did not meet him while 
he was in Delhi. But to judge from a statement published in the Press and 
not contradicted by the Mahatma, he said, “Why continue this paralytic 
existence? Why not go into the Legislature if you cannot come with me 
or go somewhere working up your views and your politics ?” I am very grate¬ 
ful to my friend from the United Provinces for having interrupted me, for 
it brings me direct to the issue raised by this cut motion, and it is this. In 
India today people are tired of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Even 
iliose who have been in it and believed in it are tired of it, because it has 
been defeated. 

Mr. D. K. Lahixi Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders): It has not been 
defeated. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend from the Independent Palrty repre¬ 
sents, I am certain, the views of his constituency in Bengal when he says 
\\u\i it has not been defeated, and when he says so, I am sure he speaks 
with that Bengali imagination. No movement, as was once said by 
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Deshabandhu Das, can be defeated if men who enter ilmt movement have 
a will of their own. Sir, where there is n will, there will also be a way, 
and the way at present is the Council way. That was the lead that Deslm- 
bandhu Das gave after going through the Civil Disobedience Movement. 
He knew there was the unconquerable will of the nation to come into its 
own and he decided,—not having lmd an earlier opportunity, at the 
Calcutta Special Congress—to translate the storm centre from the country 
to the Council. That opportunity was availed of by the Congress and once 
again,—history is repeating itself—the Congress is thinking of going into 
the Councils. But at such a time it is for His Majesty’s Government not 
to delay matters, for political waves and political winds do not flow and 
blow always the same favourable way. There has been no time in the 
history of recent Indian agitation so favourable to introduce the new 
Reforms with the purpose of transferring the forces of agitation from out¬ 
side to inside as now. And I want die Government of India to inform 
His Majesty’s Government to seize the occasion by the forelock, and not 
tire the country, to introduce the Reforms. Sir, 1 would say to the Secre¬ 
tary of State through you and the Government of India who will com¬ 
municate this debate to him: 

“Shun delays, they breed remorse, 

Creeping mails have weakest force.” 

And the position of the roformor, of the constitutional agitator, the 
Constitution itself, will be that of a creeping snail if they do not immediately 
without delay introduce the Reforms, and that will involve, I know, speed¬ 
ing up in Whitehall. I am not today going into what the Raja Bahadur 
referred to and other speakers referred to including my Honourable friend, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who thought it would be a good thing for Members of 
Parliament to come into this country and amuse themselves and in the 
meantime carry this Government of Lndia Bill, however controversial it 
may be, embodying the White Paper, through the Commons. I do not mind 
their being in their own country, for they are people whose vision is not 
wide. They are people who are animated by views which were popular 
in a century that was, and some of them, whom I have seen and talked to 
like Mr. Winston Churchill, arc men with great patriotism, very great 
imperialists, genuine and sincero in their agitation, who are anxious that 
the power and the glory of the Empire should not become less than what it 
is. I told Mr. Winston Churchill, T had read that chapter in his book 
”My early life”, about his 4 ‘Education in Bangalore” with great interest. 

I do not for a? moment beliove that if Mr. Churchill today wore in the 
Cabinet he would have abandoned the fight that he is putting up in the 
country. He fought on the issue of the Irish settlement; he fought on 
the issue of the Egyptian settlement; he would have fought, not us, but 
his colleagues in the Cabinet on the issue of the Indian settlement. It is 
n great pity, it is a tragedy that such a resourceful personalitv was left 
out of the Cabinet, for, had ho been inside the Cabinet, ho would have been 
isolated and he would not have let loose that great agitation with all his 
remarkable powers, that he has let loose in England. Consequently, as 
I said the other day, Englishmen hate us as they never hated us before, 
and Indians, if these Reforms are delayed, will orice again develop a nation¬ 
al antipathy, which it will not be wise for us to allow them to develop. 
That is why I say that those who believe that the White Paper Scheme 
is good must proceed immediately with every ability and every resource 
that is theirs, proceed immediately with the scheme and place it on the 
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tatute-book Good is best when sooner wrought; lingering labours eotne 
o naught. Especially so in India where the constitutionalist has to face 
two opponents. He lias to face the wreckers who will come into the Legis¬ 
lature with the purpose of wrecking the legislative machine just as it was 
wiecked m Russia the Duma was suspended, and after the suspension of 
the Duma, there were revolutionary forces working in Eussia. That will 
be the method of the wrecker who will come into the Legislature; for I 
know my friend, Mr. S. C. Mitra, was once upon a time the organiser-in¬ 
ch 1 ^ of the most expert wrecking Party in this Legislature, namelv, the 
Swaraj Party; your mantle, Sir, fell on him and he became the "Whip 
of the Swaraj Party. You, Sir, w'ere also flirting with the wreckers, 
(Laughter.) Therefore, those who come to WTeek will stay to work. I 
am not so much afraid of the wreckers inside the House: I welcome them 
to this House, Out in the country it may be I may have to measure 
swords with them, I may have to fight them; but let us fight on a living 
issue, namely, the new Constitution, not over a corpse, a carcase like the 
old Constitution wilich it is time is cremated. That is why I say, w T orks 
adjourned have many stays, long demurs breed new* delays. They also 
breed new r dangers. For there is a split in the Congress. The Eight wing 
of the Congress wants to come into the Legislature; the Left wing of the 
Congress w r ants to wait, wait for the tide of public opinion to rise in their 
favour once again. Are the Government w T ho believe in rallying the 
Moderates—though there are no Moderates in the Congress—willing to 
rally the Eight-wingers of the Congress? They have got public opinion 
behind them; if the new' Beforms are to he worked, do not delay intro¬ 
ducing them. If, on the contrary, the Honourable the Home Member 
loves revolution, or at any rate a revolutionary atmosphere and then let 
loose the hounds of Bellona upon the revolutionaries in the shape of Ordin¬ 
ances, repression, and so on, if Sir Samuel Hoare desires a revival of a 
revolutionary atmosphere in this country and then use all the beautiful 
machine of repression to crush it, if that is the way in which India is to 
be governed in the future, the nicest thing will be to delay the Beforms. 
But then they will be playing into the hands of the revolutionaries. The 
<xovernment have delayed the Reforms unnecessarily through these tedious 
Bound Table Conferences. Probably these Round Table Conferences were 
nleant for the education of the British people that there is a continental 


Kilkenny at this end. Fortunately our Kilkenny eats have come to some 
kind of arrangement; some scheme amidst formidable difficulties has been 
brought into existence and that scheme, with all its imperfections—and 
schemes of compromise are imperfect—will be worked; an attempt will 
e made to wreck it in this country, and if those w'ho want to work it, 
liow T ever dissatisfied they may be with it like Sir Abdur Rahim, like Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, like 'Sir Hari Singh Gour, the Leader of my Party 
(Hear, hear) and like Mr. Joshi who says “Hear, hear”, if all these people 
and their followers in the country are'to work this scheme and if they are 
denied a chance of working it at the next General Election, which I pre¬ 
sume will be on the new issue and not the old carcase, if they want also 
o bring into this fight and into the working of the scheme some right- 
minded Congressmen, I will say “Do not delay very long. Try to get 
through the Reform Bill which cannot be improved, not because it is 
perfect, but because there are obstacles in the way of improvement, get 
through this scheme as soon as possible through the House of Commons 
and the House of Lords. Face your opponents in India with a fait aocomyli- 
Even some of those who are quarrelling with the scheme, even some of 
those who are using the language of the revolutionary even some of those 
w T ho are willing to wound, I am certain will be afraid to strike, if the new 
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Constitution is brought into existence. (Cheers.) As a constitutionalist 
who believes that constitutionalism hath her victories no less renowned 
than civil disobedience, I will urge with all the emphasis at my command 
that thero should be no further delay, for procrastination is ihe thief of 
time, not only in private life but also in political affairs. (Applause.) 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter (Leader of the House): Sir, the 
object of the motion is to discuss the necessity of expediting the Consti¬ 
tutional Reforms. I may say at once that Government are in full sympathy 
with the object. (Hear, hear.) We have made it clear in this Houso more 
than once that the Government of India and the Secretary of State are 
doing their best to expedite the framing of the Constitution which as the 
House will realise, is now beyond thoir control, and lies with the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. It is impossible for mo to give any idea to 
the House as to when the Joint Parliamentary Committee will conclude 
their labours. I was asked by one of the Members,—I forgot who—as to 
when the general elections would take place. That would depend upon the 
progress of events in London. But i can assure the House iliai ihe Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State are fully conscious of (ho 
necessity of expedition. They fully realise the disappointment and dis¬ 
content which delay in the inauguration of the Reforms will muse. Hir, 
when the Government arc in agreement with the object of the motion, 1 
do not see any point in dividing the House on the motion. If it be the 
desire of the Raja Bahadur that the debate should be forwarded to the 
Secretary of Stato, I shall be only too glad to do so, although it has not 
been of a very edifying character. It is characterised more by hilarity,- 
probably last night's rain is responsible for it than prudonce—anyhow, if 
that is the desire of the Mover, T shall comply with his request. If, on 
the other hand, lie wants the Government merely to emmnunienie to the 
Secretary of State that it is the unanimous opinion of ihe House (hat the 
Reforms should be expedited, then we shall do that . , . 

An Honourable Member: That will do. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I am suggesting two possible 
courses, and, in the circumstances, Sir, I would request the Honourable the 
Raja Bahadur not to press his motion to a division, but to indicate wluvt 
to would like us to do. As I have said, we are willing either to forward 
the whole of the debate or to communicate to the Secretary of Slate tlu> 
views of this House .... 

An Honourable Member: Unanimous. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Hitter: I have just one word to add. 
hi the course of the debate, the White Paper has again boon criticised by 
Bhai Parma Nand and by several other Members. Today we are not dis¬ 
cussing the White Paper. We are discussing the simple question of expedit¬ 
ing the Reforms. What the Reforms will be, nobody knows. It may be 
the White Paper as it is, it may be the White Paper modified by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee, or, further modified by Parliament,—wc 
o not know what it will be. All that we are considering today is thai 
the ultimate Reforms as they will emerge from Parliament should b< 
expedited. That is the issue before the House. Therefore, all those criti 
-cisms about the White Paper are somewhat beside the point, and that i 
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why I suggested that we should not send the whole debate. If the Raja 
Bahadur will indicate what his wishes are in this matter, I think we shall 
be able to come to some arrangement. 

Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Sir, I consider myself exceptionally 
fortunate, because, although I have been in this House for nearly three 
\ears, I do not remember any one motion from this side which has been 
very gladly and readily accepted by the Government. So, Sir, I congratu¬ 
late myself upon this victory just before I leave this House. If the House 
will allow me, Sir, I should certainly withdraw my cut in view of the 
assurance given by the Honourable the Leader of the House that the sub¬ 
stance of the debate together with the fact that the Government of India 
are in entire agreement would be communicated to the Secretary of State 
and that he would be requested to expedite the Reforms as much as 
possible. 

There is, however, only one thing with which I am not quite satisfied, 
and that is my friend, the Honourable the Leader of the House, is not able 
to tell us whether they have come to any decision at all regarding elections. 
It is all very well to say that you cannot say anything, but look to the 
trouble we are in. Surely, my friends opposite can tell us something more 
definite than this oracular pronouncement. This is not satisfactory. 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: Sir, I am authorised to say this, 
that as soon as the Governor General has got a clear idea of the time table 
in London, he will lose no time in announcing his decision to this House as 
regards the date of the general elections. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: Thank you, Sir. I suppose the 
announcement will take place some time in October, and not before that. 
Anyway, in view of the assurance given by the Honourable the Leader of 
the House, I would ask for leave to withdraw my cut motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn, 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The whole_of 
tomorrow will be devoted to the motion of the European Group to raise 
the question of planned economy. Members who are unattached have 
not* come to any agreement among themselves, and, therefore, .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I say one word, Sir, about the unattached Mem¬ 
bers? These are unattached, because we cannot agree among ourselves. 
I would, therefore, request you to give us one day, and then we shall cer¬ 
tainly agree among ourselves as to how to divide it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The un¬ 
attached Members appear to be too detached for this purpose.^ So begin¬ 
ning from the day after tomorrow, the motions as they appear in the order 
paper will be taken up. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Thursday, 
the 8th March, 1934, 
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Thursday , 8th March , 1934 . 


The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House 
at Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE COUNCIL OE STATE. 

Secretary ol the Assembly: Sir, the following Message has been re¬ 
ceived from the Council of State: 

“I am directed to inform you that the Council of State has, at its meeting held on 
the 7th March, 1934, agreed without any amendments to the Bill to regulate the use 
of the words ‘Khaddar’ and ‘Khadi’ when applied as a trade description of woven 
materials which was passed by the Legislative Assembly at its meeting held on the 
8th February, 1934 ” 


(Applause.) 


THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OE DEMANDS— contd. 


Second Stage —contd. 


Demand No. 28— Executive Council— contd. 

Mr. President (The* Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty)* The 
House will now resume consideration of demand No. 28*, and the Euro¬ 
pean Group will initiate a discussion uhder cut motion No. 173 standing 
in the name of Mr. James. As the whole of today is available for the, 
discussion of this motion, the Chair proposes to allow half an hour for 
the Mover and twenty minutes each for other speakers. 


Planned Economy. 

Mr. F. E. James (Madras: European): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Executive Council’ he reduced by Us. 100.” 

The purpose of this motion is given in the wordsf which are contained 
within brackets in the formal notice. 

Sir the Finance Member in Ms speech introducing the Budget de- 
voted a considerable part to the economic prospects of India and a gene¬ 
ral survey of the, action which the Government of India had recently 
taken in connection with India’s financial and economic devel opment. I 

' •••That a sum not exceeding Rs. 73.000 be granted to the Go™™* 

Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during the year 

+(To to «. m sssysrsf 

TS, A Ai^ry Om*. m m 

revision of Trade Agreements.) 

( 1847 ) A 
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may say that we acknowledge at once the part which he and his col¬ 
leagues have taken in maintaining India's credit, in improving her trade 
prospects through the Ottawa Agreement, in embarking upon schemes of 
cautious, but productive capital expenditure, and in being ready to adopt 
any reasonable measure which is found possible to bring about a rise 
in prices. There is no question at all on these Benches as to the anxiety 
of the Government of India to do all that they possibly can in these direc¬ 
tions and we should be certainly failing in our duty if wo did not at 
once recognise what Government have done. 

Now, Sir, the purpose of my motion is a restricted one. 1 want to 
make that clear from the beginning. It docs not deal with tho general 
question of economic planning, I do not propose to discuss tho various 
methods which have) been adopted in other countries. What wo desire 
in this discussion is to focus attention upon what we conceive to bo ad¬ 
ministrative readjustments which in our view are essential if the Govern¬ 
ment of India are to be able to meet tho economic necessities of tho 
present and the noar future. We agree with the Finance Member that 
there is no short out to recovery, that the way is long and difficult, and 
that the expedients which have been tried in other countries are not 
necessarily suited to this country. But we also believe that recovery will 
not come in these days of itself. It must bci planned for and tho 
machine of Government must be adapted so as to make the best pos¬ 
sible use of the opportunities when thoy do come and so as to plan for 
those opportunities themselves. We are living in a* now world. Just as 
before the War disequilibrium in the balance of power gave rise to an 
exaggerated political nationalism, so in modern times disequilibrium in 
production has given rise to exaggerated economic nationalism. Wo may 
not like it, but the facts are there. Every country is attempting to plan 
its own national resources and work as a single economic unit, and a 
nation which is not prepared to organise itself and to plan its own eco¬ 
nomy in these days is bound to go to tho wall- Wo recognise this and 
we venture to make suggestions whereby adjustments in India’s adminis¬ 
trative machinery may be made which we believe will help her bettor to 
face the new conditions. There is nothing startling in our proposals at 
all. Some of them have been made before,—some of them have been 
made as long ago as 1921, and I am quite suren that many Members may 
feel disappointed, when I have finished, that we have not made more 
revolutionary changes. But such proposals as wo are making have tho 
support of many in different parts of tho House and have also tho sup¬ 
port of many in the Government itself. 

Before I come* to the specific proposals which have been outlined in 
our motion, I would refer in passing to the enquiries that are now being 
made by two distinguished and eminent economists, Professor Bowley 
and Mr. Eobertson. We, believe these enquiries to bo very important, 
for the basis of a planned economy surely must be accurate and intelli¬ 
gible statistics. The complaint about many of the Government statis¬ 
tics today is that they are neither accurate nor intelligible. Wo hope 
that, as a result of the visit of these two economists, an improvement in 
the machinery for collecting these statistics will be recommended. We 
also venture to express the hope that the report of these gentlemen will 
be published as soon as it is submitted to the Government of India, and 
that not only will it be published, but also considered and acted upon with- 
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<)ut delay. For provision of an adequate machinery for statistics we be¬ 
lieve to be fundamental to any administrative changes in the direction 

of planning, and if additional expenditure is required—and I think it 
is bound to be required—I atm quite sure that this House will not 
.grudge such expenditure as may be necessary. 

Now, Sir, I come to our four main proposals. The first is that there 
-should be a redistribution of portfolios in the Gover nm ent of India. We 
believe that the present distribution of Departments is archaic, that it 
belongs to a time', when individualism and departmentalism were ram¬ 
pant and when it was not economically necessary to co-ordinate activi¬ 
ties to the extent to which it is necessary today. We believe that the 

-actual grouping of portfolios bears little relation to the demands of 
modern conditions. We suggest first that there should be a Member 
for Commerce and Industry, the beginnings of a Board of Trade. We 
believe that more attention and time wili have to be devoted in the near 
future by the Government of India to the problems of industry and I 
think it is quite possible, speaLdng personally, that with the advent of 
provincial autonomy the need for co-ordination of industries throughout 
the country will be even greater than it is today. Industry and com¬ 
merce should go together and there should be one Member whose un¬ 
divided time and energies are devoted to the problems which are so inter¬ 
related. Secondly, we suggest that there should be a Member in charge 
of Communications,—Boads, Bailwavs, Civil Aviation, Inland Water 
Transport, Posts and Telegraphs. I make no apology for making this 
recommendation once more. It has been made before. It was made 13 
years ago and I have often wondered what has stood in the way. It was 
made also at the Boad-Bail Conference in Simla, although no definite 
time was put to the achievement of its purpose. Our point of view is 
that the formation of a co-ordinated Department of Communications is 
.•an urgent matter and we should like to know if there is any particular 
reason why it cannot be done and. if so, what is that reason. I am 
•quite aware:—I am not speaking now in terms of personalities—that there 
may be Departments so proud of their present Chiefs, and justifiably so, 
that they do not want to lose those Chiefs. But we suggest that they 
should approach the subject in the spirit of the war days, in the spirit 
•of the song we used to sing—“We do not want to lose you, but we 
think you ought to go”. 

We also suggest that there siaould be a Member for Agriculture and 
Labour. There may be other changes that may be necessary as a result 
•of the redistribution. It is difficult for us to make detailed recommenda¬ 
tions, but we do believe that a redistribution along these lines will result 
in better planning, swifter decisions and greater co-ordination of efforts. 
It is possible that in the near future, if there ^‘s to be a Central Board 
-of Education and a Central Board of Health, such as my friend, Dr. 
Dalai, the other day pleaded for most eloquently, it may be necessary 
even to contemplate an additional Member of Council. The mam pomt 
is that the Government machinery should be so adapted as to meet the 
needs of the moment and those things are increasingly in ihe direction of 
economic and industrial adjustment. 

Our second proposal has to do with tariffs, both Customs and Bail- 
way Under this second head we desire to make four specific sugges¬ 
tions The first is that the Tariff Board should become a permanent 
body,' not dependent for its life upon the number of pending inquiries 

A 2 
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We suggest that its personnel should be strengthened so as to include re¬ 
cent commercial and industrial and customs experience among its mem¬ 
bership. I am not uttering now one word of criticism of the existing 
personnel of thc> Tariff Board, among whom 1 have two personal friends, 
but I do feel that the personnel of that Board should include at least one 
person who has had recent commercial and industrial experience; and we 
suggest that customs experience too would be of very great assistance. 
In general tariff matters, not only in protective tariff matters, the Board 
should be the principal advisory body to Government. Its composition 
should be flexible, so that if necessary it should be able k> undertake 
more than one inquiry at a time through sub-committces of its own. Wo 
contemplate that the members of that Board should, all of them, be 
sufficiently outstanding to be able to conduct an inquiry, each one of 
them on his own, with possibly co-opted members for that particular in¬ 
quiry. We also suggest that its procedure, which was laid down at tho 
time of the Fiscal Commission, should be less leisurely than it is today 
and that its reports should in future be published with griater rapidity 
by the Government of India. Wo also suggest that, like tho Imports 
Advisory Committee in England, tho Tariff Board as reconstituted on 
thesei lines should be given the duty of watching tho interests of the in¬ 
dustries and trades using goods on which duties are imposed. Also it 
should be empowered to collect compulsory information from protected 
industries so as to be able to watch the effects of the dutiqs. Our general 
line is that the tariff should neither exploit the consignor nor shelter tho 
inefficient. It should be adjustable, without undue delay, to meet 
sudden changes and to avoid severe fluctuations in imports and exports. It 
should be an adequate protection for industrial expansion and a potent 
weapon for economic bargaining. India is in for a generation of both 
industrial expansion and economic bargaining with oilier couniries. Our 
second proposal under this head is that thoro should bo instituted as 
oa'rly as possible an inquiry into the incidence of tariff rates on non¬ 
protected articles. In certain of those items, both consumption and 
revenue have declined, a proof of tbo operation of the law of diminishing 
returns. Some of these tariffs with their surcharges are becoming a 
substitute for indiscriminate protection, and we boliovo that an inquiry 
into their incidence is urgently necessary from the point of view of tho 
consumer and from the point of view of tho country's revenue. Thirdly, 
we want consolidation of the Tariff Schedule. Those of you who havo 
had to go through the various Tariff Bills will know how difficult it is 
to understand the relation of their provisions to the existing Schedule. 
It has been promised before. I believe the Finance Mombt r's predecessor 
actually as a parting shot promised a complete revision. Wo havo not 
got it yet and we ask for it. I think we havo a? right to ask for it and 
we believe that it is urgently required by the commercial and industrial 
community. The Tariff Schedule and the Indian Tariff Act arc so clut¬ 
tered up with amendments and adjustments owing to tho surcharges and 
recent legislation that I was told the other day by a Govronmont servant 
that even he found it difficult to follow them. Our fourth point under 
this head is this: We want a thorough overhaul and scientific recon¬ 
struction of the railway tariffs, particularly rates on goods traffic and also 
rates on passenger traffic. The present piecemeal handling is not suffi¬ 
cient, in our opinion, and only results in injustice and hardship and tho* 
penalising of trade and traffic. 
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I come now to my third main head and that is the formation of an 
-Economic Advisory Council. I want to say immediately that we recog¬ 
nise the work and value of the economic sub-committee of the Executive 
Council; but it is really the Cabinet less two or three Members. Whe/a 
the Honourable the Finance Member was referring to the work of this 
body, I ^ could not help remeinhering the famous cartoon by Low in the 
Daily Express which appeared at the time of the formation of the Ad¬ 
visory Council in England and when the Prime Minister had made great 
play over the economic sub-committee of the Cabinet The cartoon con¬ 
sisted of two pictures. The first picture was a large round table with a 
number of elderly gentlemen at work—1 am now speaking not of the 
Indian Cabinet, but of the English Cabinet—and it was called “ The 
Cabinet at Work”. Underneath that, there was exactly the same picture 
with the same gentlemen at work at the same table, less three gentlejmen 
who were disappearing through trap doors. Under that was ‘‘The Eco¬ 
nomic Sub-Committwe of the Cabinet at Work”. The main caption illus¬ 
trating the point of the whole cartoon was “The same old birds. The 
■same old birds”. I hope Members of the Executive Council will not think 
that 1 am irreverent when I say that although we agree that the work of 
this sub-committee must help enormously in co-ordination, it consists of 
the “same old birds”, who are not in a position to consider problems 
before they come up for immediate solution. It is a body wliich is com¬ 
posed mainly of the officials of the Government of India*; commerce, in¬ 
dustry and agriculture are not represented there; and we believe that 
there should be some body, which is not faced with immediate, day to day 
problems, which should be set up in order to study these great economic 
questions which are now facing all countries in the world Our recom¬ 
mendations, therefore, fall under two heads. 

The first is the appointment of a small permanent staff of experts in 
economic matters, drawing upon academic and practical experience— 
ana both are available in this country—which will be the thinking 
machine on economic questions in all their aspects, and which will be 
able to give expert and disinterested advice. It is possible that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India by their recent measures have already started the 
nucleus of such an organisation, but we think that that small, permanent 
body is an important body which should be set up. Secondly , experts are 
all very well in their way, but when experts are divorced from practical 
realities, they tend to become cranks. We, therefore, suggest that there 
should be an Economic Advisory Council consisting net of representatives 
of communities or special interests, but of representativrp of industry, 
banking, commerce, agriculture, labour, transport and the Tariff Board. 
The* permanent staff to which I have referred would be the nucleus of 
the permanent staff of this body, and it is possible that the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of this Council might also be a permanent official. We 
are very anxious that the Council, to begin with, should not be unwieldy. 
We suggest its numbers should not be more than fifteen. We also sug- 
•gest that we are not in a position at the moment to lay down definitely 
the precise lines on which this Economic Advisory Council should be or¬ 
ganised. We believe the right form for this country will grow out of the 
experience of an ad hoc body. We do not want anything so complicated 
as that which was suggested in the Saltex Report, but we do believe 
there is an urgent need, now, for some consultative body being organised 
as early as possible. Later on it may be necessary to have something 
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more on the lines of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research which 
will do for industry what that body is attempting to do for agriculture 
m connection with co-ordination and research; but for the moment wo 
are content to make the less ambitious proposal in order to get something 
going and to provide Government with some advisory body which can 
help them on many of the problems which come before them. Wo sug¬ 
gest, that although this will mean an increase in expenditure, it should 
be well worth it and might perhaps save Government from some of those 
expensive policies which they have followed in the post, whereby, under 
huge tariffs* they have encouraged tho unrestricted growth of industrial 
and agricultural development and then have come along later on. with ex¬ 
cise duties to knock those developments on tho head. 

Our final proposal is that there is a» great necessity for overhauling 
India’s commercial treaties and agreements. There is, first of all, tho 
position which India finds herself in as a result of her negotiations with 
Japan, for that has given India a; nc,w status in the realm of commercial 
agreements. Wo feel that it is a status which should be exploited as 
early as possiblo and in as many directions as possible, Secondly, there 
is the undoubted fact that other countries aro on the, move'. Almost 
every day that you take up your Statesman , you road o£ some country 
which is preparing to negotiate with other countries on the basis of bi¬ 
lateral agreements. I saw in the Statesman only two days ago a reference 
to Italy’s relations with India; and oven America, which hitherto has boon 
entirely absorbed in her internal reconstruction, is turning her attention to 
the question of her exports and will bo in the field before very long. 
Then there is also the fact that in the future, if international trade is 
going to improve at all,—and there are signs of a slow improvement in 
recent months—it will improve largely because of trado agreemt nts either 
between two countries or between groups of countries. The. improvement 
is not going to be haphazard. Trado is going to bo largely controlled 
in international directions and that is why wo feci that a revision of 
India’s agreements is most essential. The fourth icason is that most of 
India’s agreements are now archaic I turned up, as a matter of history, 
tho other day threo agreements on tho basis of which sho is in relations 
with other important countries. I found that India’s agreement with 
America, through Ilis Majesty’s Government, is dated 1815. India’s 
agreement with Franco—and France is important country to us at this 
particular moment because France includes all her colonial possessions—is 
dated 1903. India’s agreement with Italy dates from 1882. India's agree¬ 
ment with Holland and the Butch East Indies is dated 1824. 

Then, Sir, the Finance Member in his speech spoke of the extension 
of the Ottawa Agreement and said that India ought to bo engaged now 
in n scientific study of the position, exploring new opportunities for mutual 
exchange. Well, Sir, we agree. But who is engaged now in that scien¬ 
tific exploration? Where are the agreements with Canada, Now Zealand 
—whore India is definitely discriminated against, as compared with Ceylon* 
—with Australia, South Africa and even with Ceylon? 

Again, the Finance Member suggested that the position with regard 
to our greatest customer, the United Kingdom, should lie very cart«fally 
watched and that the time might come when India should enter into a 
firm trade agreement with the United Kingdom. Sir, I believe that time 
is rapidly approaching; and if India can witness such a courageous and 
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HonnnrflKias that which has been recently negotiated by my 
with th« f* Mod y» 011 behalf of the textile industry of India 

GftvA? * m ^ ustr J °f Lancashire, surely it is possible for the two 
nrpAA , n ,®. 0 ( ^ ome to an agreement w r hich will not only stabilise the 
external r °° m * or ^ rea ^ eT improvement in regard to our 


• n w » , ere ° ne P oin t I want to make in regard to these agreements 
*ui U ™r‘ 5? believe that they should be entered into as early as 
p ssi e. vVe believe that the position of our export trade with other 
un ries. should undergo careful and close and detailed scrutiny. But in 
en ering mto ne/w trade agreements we think two things should be avoided- 
Une is, that those agreements should not be too hard and fast, or for too 
ong a period. We prefer the short-term agreement, denounceable, or vari- 
able on reasonable notice. The second is that these agreements should 
not be hampered in future by the unrestricted favoured-nation clause—an 
instrument which belongs to an economic era which is now past and gone 
and will never recur. We shall have more to say on that subject next 
week in the debate on the Japanese Agreement. The general view we 
take is that if India is not in a 1 position rapidly to alter the conditions on 
which she is willing to deal with other countries, she cannot adequately 
protect her trade against discrimination and against barg ains injurious to 
her interests. India must be in a position to make fair offers for fair op¬ 
portunities: if not? her trade will be, and deserves to be, superseded by 
other more adaptable countries. (Hear, hear.) I am quite aware that 
this means an increase of staff in the Commerce Department, but there 
is need in tharf; Department for the nucleus of an Overseas Branch under 
an efficient Officer. The Overseas work will, in the near future, become 
very important indeed- At present that work is left to a Department 
which is already overburdened whose output is a standing miracle to 
those of us who know something about it. 


Sir, ther e is one other point I would like to touch on before I close 
this particular part of my speech (and I am very nearly at a close),—and 
that is, certain agreements and treaties with Indian States. We have a 
feeling that in some of these matters we are in danger of drift and senti¬ 
mentalism. There are two kinds of agreements. There is the commercial 
agreement likej that with the Barbara of Travancore and Cochin affecting 
the Cochin harbour which are susceptible to adjustment on a commercial 
basis agreeable to both parties. We believe that such adjustments ought 
to be made as quickly as possible and should not be indefinitely delayed. 
At the prepent moment, a great deal of money has been sunk into the 
Cochin harbour and activities and policies are now being held up because 
of the urgent need for the revision of a certain agreement. I will not 
say more except that I hope that some arrangement will be made* as 
early as possible for a revision of that agreement through conference. 
Then, there is the second type of agreement which is much more diffi¬ 
cult. There is the kind of agreement which deals with customs arrange¬ 
ments which affect not only treaty rights but what is called State sover¬ 
eignty. Even here, in the words of the Indian States Inquiry Committee, 

*'ideals and logic must yield to hard facts”. I think it is pertinent to 
say that the Indian States should be reminded that throughout the 
world, by treaty and by agreement, sovereign countries are prepared in 
the face of economic necessity to shed some, of their sovereignty. A 
narrow interpretation of the term sovereignty will hold up any form of 
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economic or political progress. And, as far as tho Government of India 
which is represented in this House is concerned, we should like to ask 
them to remember that that Government represent British India and we 
expect them to do their duty promptly and unequivocally to tho Provinces 
represented in this Assembly. I will not say more than that. There may 
be others who will be able to develop the lines along which 1 am think¬ 
ing and which I have indicated in my speech. 

Those are the four main lines on which we have made tentative and 
general suggestions. We believe that if some of these, at any rate, are 
carried out, they will put the machine in a more adaptable condition to 
meet the stress and strain of economic events in today's world and in 
the world of the near future. We do not suggest that any of these sug¬ 
gestions, if adopted, will prove to be a miracle. Wn do not necessarily 
say that we have not made mistakes in some of our recommendations. 
We do not say that we have covered all the- technical details which make 
perhaps some of these things difficult. But wo do ask that these sugges¬ 
tions of ours bo accepted by tho Government in a constructive spirit and 
we do ask them to believe us when wo say that wc arc in earnest about 
these matters and desire some indication from the Government either as 
a whole or through various Departments that they are prepared to give 
serious consideration immediately to our suggestions, 1 should liko to 
address the; oihor side of the House for a moment and ask Honourable 
Members to believe us when wo say that, in making these proposals, wo 
are not acting in the interests of any community or of any particular 
class. We believe wc are acting in the interests of India as a whole. All 
along in our discussions in our Group we have considered the whole ques¬ 
tion of India’s future and what is best for India. My friend, Mr. Gaya 
Prasad Singh, the other day referred to Mr. Kanga Ty<,r as being in some¬ 
what questionable surroundings. I know that that was a joke. Bui 1 do 
hope the House will not waste time in suggesting that these proposals 
are meant to benefit any class or community or any special interest. We 
have one idea and that is to servo the country in which we live* Wo 
yield to none in our desire to st o India economically and politically a 
giant among the; nations of the world, and, to that end, we art* prepart'd 
to pledge ourselves to her wo&’l. (Applause.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Out motion 
moved: 

“That the demand tinder the head ‘Executive Council* bo reduced by Eh. 100.** 

Dr-* Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan "Rural): Sir, first of all I wish to thank the Members of tho Euro¬ 
pean Group for initiating such an important debate and T should also 
associate the name of Mr. James for bringing out very important points 
which wo on this side of the House have boon prossing for the last many 
years. Sir, T agree with Mr. James in not introducing into the discus¬ 
sion the effect of the change of the financial policy in tho solution of the 
economic problems for two reasons. In the first place, lie himself has 
avoided it, and, in the second place, we will not ho walking on a safe 
ground until the effects of the American policy and of tho Japanese policy 
become visible to us. I take this opportunity to thank the Honourable 
the Finance Member for initiating this Economic Inquiry. It has already 
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been received with great enthusiasm, not only by the commercial com¬ 
munity, but also by the academic people, because they see in it a good 
scope for researches and inquiry in the near future. I think his name will 
always be associated with this particular branch of the inquiry along with 
the Reserve Bank which he so successfully piloted in this House. I am 
sure the economic enquiry will lead to some powerful development on 
the lines suggested by Mr. James. I regret that I am not in a position 
to endorse his detailed programme of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 
because I believe that we should wait for at least a year, and examme 
the results of the inquiries of Professor Bowley and Dr. Robertson. Alter 
their results are known, we will be in a better position to *nake up our 
mind as to what kind of Economic Inquiry Committee is needed, for the 
present, however, I am not in a position to give a definite opinion on t e 
detailed programme which Mr. James has sketched out for this Inquiry 
Committee- 


Now, coming to the reorganisation of the portfolios in the Government 
of India, I have repeatedly pointed out that we have a kind of cross 
division. The Honourable the Commerce Member told us on the floor ol 
the House that we should have the co-ordination of the different means 
of communications, rail and road. From this side of the House we asked 
him: Whv don't vou begin this thing yourself first? Why do you not 
have a co-ordination in the general administration of the Government of 
India before vou ask the public and the Legislature to give their blessrasrs 
vour proposal? Whatever thing you consider to be important, carry it out 
at first yourself and then you will he m a position to demand that the 
should be a co-ordination in the country. It is really the practice ^ every 
country in the world besides India that all these means of communica¬ 
tions are united together under one organisation, which may he called eithe 
the Board of Communication or the Ministry of Transport. 

I support very strongly the suggestion made by Mr. James that In y 
and Commerce should be united together We have seen on the floor of 
the House the results of the Tariff Bill which we discussed and ^tmately 
passed. I raised the question whether that Bill introduced by the Hon¬ 
ourable the Commerce Member was intended for the improvement of com- 
meme or the reverse or was it intended for the benefit of the industries If 
so surely it was the duty of the Honourable Member for Industries to bring 
and not the duty of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment These two things cannot be separated they are separated onh a 
the vision of the Government of India, but nobodv outside will ever thi k 
olVvSg them into two. Mr. James has already given the example of 
the Board of Trade which is a good example to follow. Side by side 
there is another Department which requires con^deration and 
Department of Education, Health and Bands but I c Depart^ 

T^P-nqrfment because an^hmg which cannot be put m an, P 

meSTstvel into this Department. I can give the example o the 

Ecclesiastical Branch, which at one time SeSTwhich are 

Fob^sSftoe 
ihut only the Government of India can. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub (Rolulkund and Kumaon Bivisions: Muham 
madan Rural): There is the Imperial Council of Agriculture. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Yos, I know. I shall refer to it presently. 
Questions like rent and land revenue might he left to the Provinces, but 
there are certain problems which cannot be solved by anybody except the 
Government of India. M\ Honourable friend referred to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, but wo all know that tho Government 
of India are not responsible for the working of this Department. They 
have only created a separate organisation and wo vote the money and this 
ends our power. The Government of India are not responsible for the action 
taken by the Council of Agricultural Research. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: No, the Government arc responsible for Sir T. 
Vijayaraghavachariar’s Department. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: The Government of India have only created the 
body of Agricultural Research and veto money, but the whole policy is 
regulated by the Council of Agricultural Research and not by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India* 

There are two other points to which T wish to refor. Wo have boon 
demanding on the floor of the House day after day that the prices of 
agricultural products ought to be raised. Tito Honourable the Commerce 
Momber took oortain stops which resulted in raising the prieo level ol manu¬ 
factured articles, but nobody in the Government of India recognises it to bo 
his duty to take measures for raising the price level of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. My Honourable friends, Sir Prank Noyce and Mr. Bajpai, may 
toss between themselves as to who should initiate legislation in this matter 
but if anything is the businoss of more than one person, really it is busi¬ 
ness of none. If there had been a special portfolio of Agricultural De¬ 
partment, then something would have been done. 

Another point which would be attended to, had there boon a special 
Agricultural Department, is the question of agricultural labourers. We 
have been discussing a number of problems about industrial labour, but 
nothing has been done for improving the genera] condition of agricultural 
labourers. Mv Honourable friend, Mr. Joshi, always sheds tears on the 
condition of the industrial labourers, but I have not seen him shedding 
tears on any occasion over the poverty of agricultural labourers. I believe 
the condition of agricultural labourers can bo improved only if wo have 
got a special Department to look after their interests. We had a number 
of legislations on industrial labourers, wo had really more than the cir¬ 
cumstances demand, and, I believe, that wo had them, because tho 
Department of Industries had nothing better to do. I wish they had 
spread out their Bills and their recommendations over a larger number of 
years instead of concentrating thorn so rapidly. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Did T understand my Honourable friend to say that tho Industries De¬ 
partment had nothing belter ir> do? 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: Bettor is a comparative term. Coming to the 
main topic, I think it is very important that vo should have a special 
Department of Agriculture to look after the agricultural interests of this 
country. 

Another problem which has also been referred to by Mr. James is 
the question of Education, Education, no doubt, is a transferred 
subject, but m the Provinces it is impossible to do anything very definite 
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unless the Government of India Initiate in the matter. Educational pro¬ 
blems cannot be solved by Provinces alone unless it is done on an all- 
India basis. In this connection I deplore the lame excuse of financial 
stringency when we asked for the establishment of an Advisory Board. I 
do not like to waste my time in discussing this question in detail, but I 
hope I shall have an opportunity later on to discuss this subject. But, I 
should only say now that if you split this Department of Education, Health 
and Lands into two separate Departments, then the educational problems 
and the agricultural problems would receive greater attention. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. James, also referred to the important 
question of Freights and Bates. It is a very important question, which no 
Government would ever hand over to the railway administration alone. 
We have been pressing the question time after time that it requires a 
thorough revision. We have prescribed maximum and minimum limits, 
but as my Honourable friend, Mr. Mudaliar, pointed out the other day, 
the limits are so wide that even two or three elephants can pass through 
those limits- This question has to be carefully considered. 


Another question is the organisation of the Bailway Board. When the 
Railway Board was organised, at first it did very well, because, in those 
days, much of the administration of the railways were carried on by com¬ 
panies and the work of the Railway Board was confined to co-ordination 
and looking after the interests of the tax-payer. But now four important 
companies have been transferred to the Government and the Railway 
Board is responsible to carry on the direct administration of these railways, 
but they have not devised a suitable machinery yet. In the near future, 
two more important lines will come under the direct administration of the 
Railway Board and the problem will become more complicated. I am 
afraid the whole system will break down if effective steps are not taken to 
reorganise the whole Board. 


The next point raised by Mr. James was the theory of taxation. The 
principles that have been adopted in taxation are the most unscientific, and 
the climax was reached when, in 1932, it was proposed that all the Customs 
duty should be raised by 25 per cent irrespective of the fact whether the 
law of dimini shing returns would or would not apply and irrespective of 
the fact whether they were protective duties or revenue duties. It is 
desirable that we should study this particular topic carefully, and find out 
what are the commodities which can stand the increased taxation so that 
the law of diminishing returns may not apply. We know that the Finance 
Department cannot solve this particular problem unless they have^ got at 
their disposal more statistics and more data, prepared by a committee of 
the type whose beginning has already been laid down and which I hope will 
develop in the near future. This is a point which we ought to consider. 
My own opinion is that, instead of taxing a large number of commodities, 
it will be better if you take up a few commodities and raise the entire reve¬ 
nue that we require for the administration of the country.. Coming to 
protective duties, the whole world has accepted that principle and our 
country also has accepted it, though I am sorry that we have to be mad 
in order to follow other countries which have gone mad, because I do not 
believe in this policy of protection, but, in the present state of affairs, I 
regret it is unavoidable. But this protection duty ought to be levied on 
the advice of the Tariff Board. I entirely agree with my Honourable fnend, 
Mr^ James, when he outlined the duties of the Tariff Board which mush 
consist of very experienced men. It should also be laid down definitely 
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that Members, after retirement from the Tariff Board, should not bo eligible 
to become Directors or Managing Agents of any of the industries directly or 
indirectly connected with the industries of their enquiries. The work oi 
the ‘Tariff Board should not be finished with their report, but they should 
continue to function. They ought to study the effect of these protections 
year after year and they must periodically present a report to the Assem¬ 
bly, so that we may be able to judge whether the protection is really used 
for the benefit of the people and that it is not used exclusively for the 
benefit of the capitalists. Therefore, simply to pass a law and to change 
the Tariff Act is not sufficient and the duty of the Tariff Board does not 
finish with their report, but their duly becomes mom important,—when 
these tariff duties are levied,—in watching the effect of their recommenda¬ 
tions and examining whether their hopes are materialised. 

There is another point, and it is the question of what is called racial 
discrimination. I wish that we should boldly come forward and solve this 
question instead of attempting to solve it by the backdoor and by an in¬ 
direct method. We should recognise our relations with the United King¬ 
dom and we should say definitely that the Britishers, when they are in 
India, should enjoy all the privileges of Indians, whether they come for 
a short or a long period, and vice versa, that is, Indians who am residing 
in the United Kingdom should enjoy the privileges of the Britishers. And, 
therefore, any action which may bo taken by them in this country in the 
way of starting commercial concerns should not he classified as a foreign 
venture, but should bo recognised as an Indian venture so long as they 
remain in this country and so long as ihoir companies arc registered in 
India. 

The last thing which I will mention is the question about the collection 
of Customs duty. I do not, of course, want to go into the details of our 
treaties with Indian States. 1 think we should respect all our treaties; but, 
from this, it does not follow that, we may not have a good principle for the 
collection of taxation, T think all Customs duties, whether in British Tndia 
or in tho Indian .States, should bo collected by the Central Government 
and tho shares, whatever they may bo, may be handed over to the various 
Governments. And if such action is taken, the charge which Mr. Mody 
made some time ago will probably bo avoided. I cannot substantiate that 
charge myself, but I also heanl the same thing from different source's both 
in British India and in Kathiawar. Since it has been so much publicly 
talked about, it is desirablo that we should come forward And suggest that 
tho collection of the tax should be made by the Central Government and 
the shares of the tax should be distributed among tho various Statjcs 
according to the terms of the treaties. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, when T moved my 
Resolution about unemployment and reduction of wages, T pointed out 
the necessity of the Government of India following a pro-determined 
-economic plan for the development of industries and commerce in this 
country. I also referred in my speech on the Budget, to the remarks made 
by the Honourable the Finance Member resenting what he was pleased to 
call an accusation that the Government of Tndia were drifting. T shall not 
deal with that question at length, but I would suggest, to the Government 
of India that if they are sure that they have a plan for the industrial and 
economic development of this country, in order that it should he easier for 
us to believe that they have a plan, they should publish their plan for the 
benefit of the public in this country. 
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I am glad that the necessity fur a plan has been admitted by the 
Government of India, and it is, therefore, not necessary for me to dwell 
on that question at length. We all know’ that the economic machinery 
m the whole world has become very complex on account of various factors. 
In the first place, the rivalry in currency and tariffs going on throughout 
the world has. tremendously increased. The industries in the world are 
rationalising with the result that production is increasing. The question, 
again, is complicated by war debts which are weighing heavily on many 
countries in Europe. In addition to these causes which have made the 
economic machinery of the world very complex, steps are being taken by 
various countries individually which are compelling the other countries to 
follow' suit Under these circumstances, it is impossible that one country 
can recover its economic prosperity by following methods which at best I 
may call haphazard. I quoted, when I spoke on the question of unemploy¬ 
ment, the dictum of Sir Arthur Salter that the economic mechanism of this 
world has lost its quality of self-adjustment. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, has suggested a few things which would be included in the 
economic plan which he places before this House. I am sure he will 
not consider that I am spoiling the discussion on his motion if I deal with 
those questions and add a few' more points to those w T hich he has men¬ 
tioned. In any industrial plan production must find an important place, 
and it is, therefore, right that we should give the first place to the develop¬ 
ment of industries. But at the same time it is necessary for us to con¬ 
sider that if we go on developing industries and increasing production in 
all possible methods as the world has been doing and if w'e do not take 
steps to see that the goods which the world is producing will be consumed, 
mere production will not do good to any country. I, therefore, feel that 
the question of the distribution of national wealth and of national income 
is as important as the question of production of wealth. I need not go 
into details as to how the wealth should be distributed, but I shall *tate 
this that when we look to the distribution of the wealth in the world 


„ and realise that 9/10th of the world’s wealth are concentrated in the 
hands of l/10th of the people, we must certainly see that the present 
distribution of wealth is not equitable. As I said, I am not going to deal 
with the question as to how' that wealth should be equitably distributed. 
At the same time, it is absolutely necessary that w T e should, when we 
think of an economic plan, see that the plan is a good plan. So far as 
the necessity for a plan goes, I am entirely at one with my friend, Mr. 
James; but I am afraid, w T hen we shall go into the details of a plan, the 
time for the parting of the ways may come. But that parting of the w r ays 
has not come today; therefore, let us all agree that there should be a 
plan. I may even state this: that I shall prefer even a bad plan to no 
plan at all. 


As regards the essence of a good plan, may I say this that in any 
plan w'hieh we may make it "will be a mistake on our part to 
12 Noon. var i ou<3 factors separately and never consider them all 

together. We may develop industries, but when we are developing indus¬ 
tries it is necessary at the same time for us to see how those industries 
are to be developed and that, while developing one industry, we are not 
really helping one industry at the cost of other industries. We must also 
consider at the same time how the goods will be consumed. I, therefore, 
feel that any plan, if it is to serve its purpose, must take all the factors 
into consideration simultaneously. When I sometimes say that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India are drifting, I do not suggest that the Government of 
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India have done nothing: I agree with my friend, Mr. James, that the 
Government of India are doing always something, but at the samo time 
I fool, and I am sure the House will agree with mo, that the opportunities 
of considering the whole problem are very few indeed. If the Government 
of India are doing it, wo do not know: they do not take the public into 
thoir confidnoco on that matter. 

Then, in any plan which is to bo a useful plan, it must bo a plan for 
the whole country. I am glad, therefore, that my Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, referred to the position of Indian States. In any plan for 
developing our country, it is necessary that wo should bo able to bring 
the Indian States into the consideration of those questions. In tbis con¬ 
nection I must draw the attention of the Government of India i<> (he fact 
that labour legislation in India will be hampered—and I am afraid it is 
already being hampered—by the 4 , fact that that legislation does not apply 
to Indian States, and I would like to draw the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia to the suggestion made by the lioyal Commission on Indian 
Labour that they should start an Industrial Council in which not. only 
the interests concerned, namely, the Government, employers and labour, 
should be represented, but steps should ho taken for the 1 representation 
of Indian States on that Council. 

Tf the plan is to bo a good plan, 1 would also suggest that that plan 
must not deal with only wlmt arc called industrial economic questions, 
but it must also deal with what I may call social questions. No plan for 
the development of the economic position of a country can bo adequate 
if it omits the question of wages, unemployment and other kinds of 
social insurance and labour legislation, such as for the regulation of the 
hours of work. I, therefore, hope that, when wo consider the question 
of an economic plan, wc shall not omit to consider the questions which 
affect those people who produce the wealth of this country, 

T shall sav one word more* in order that the plan which we may make 
should be a good and satisfactory plan, and that point is that no plan 
which wo may make nationally without regard to the plans of oilier 
countries in the world will bo a satisfactory plan. The* idea that we may 
make our country entirely self-sufficient is not likely to he materialised. 
It is, therefore, necessary that wo should, when thinking of a plan, take 
into consideration the plans of other parts of the world. I would, therefore, 
suggest. to the Government of Tndia that, in considering economic ques¬ 
tions especially thoso questions in which competition plays a very important 
part, they should always be ready to co-operate with the oilier countries 
in the world. I am not suggesting that the Government of India have 
not co-operated at all. At the same time I would suggest that, in con¬ 
sidering the Conventions of the International Labour Conference, the 
Government of Tndia should boar in mind the necessity of falling in line 
with the situation in the world. I hope that the Government of India 
will not think that I am bringing an unjustifiable accusation against them 
when I say tlml recently a tendency has appeared to treat the Conventions 
of the International Labour Conference with a sort of indifference. 1, 
therefore, hope that when wo are thinking of a plan for our country, wo 
-shall always bo ready to co-oporato with what the world is doing. * 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, referred to certain agreements which 
we have made and also pointed out the necessity of revising those agree¬ 
ments. My feeling as regards trade agreements'is that trade agreements 
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between two countries should be made as a last resort. On the whole 
it will be a much better plan if there is an agreement between all 
countries simultaneously by international action .... 


Mr, Q-. Morgan (Bengal: European): Not likely! 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: If that is not likely, certainly we shall have to 
make bilateral agreements; but my point is that if we try to make 
agreements with one country after another, it is quite possible and I feel 
it is quite probable that we shall find that there is a limit to the agreements 
that we can make. Bilateral agreements are bound to cut across each 
other. I, therefore, feel that on the whole instead of trying to make 
agreements with other countries, one after another, it will be a better 
plan to make agreements internationally. In this connection, Mr. 
President, may I say one word with regard to agreements with other 
countries in Asia as regards labour matters? I said just now that we 
should pay greater respect to the International Conventions passed by the 
International Labour Organizations. I quite realise that there may be 
some difficulties in immediately accepting all the Conventions which have 
been passed by the International Labour Conference, hut it is quite possible 
that if we try to come to an agreement with countries in Asia, an agree¬ 
ment of that kind will be easier and also more useful under the present 
circumstances. I would, therefore, like the Government of India to give 
some attention to the proposals made that there should be an Asiatic 
Labour Conference in order that there should be an agreement on labour 
conditions between the Asiatic countries. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to deal with the questions that should be 
included into the plan any further. I would only say one word, about the 
machinery which has been proposed for making a plan m this country. 
I agree with the suggestion of my friend, Mr. James, that there should be 
a re-distribution of portfolios, but I do not entirely agree with him when 
he says that the portfolios of agriculture and labour should be combined. 
I feel that labour matters are sufficiently important to have a separate 
portfolio. I am sorry I was not here when my friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, 
said that we pay greater attention to the question of industrial labour 
in this country .... 

Some Honourable Members: You do. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I do. Mr. President, I plead guilty to that charge, 
but, at the same time, my friend, Dr. Ziauddin ^Ahmad, should remember 
that it is not very easy for one man to deal wiih all the questions, and, 
secondly, even if I am willing to tackle them and if I have the capacity to 
do so it will not be within the competence of a Member in this Legislature 
to bring forward matters regarding the condition of agricultural labour. 

I feel labour legislation should receive not less but greater attention from 
the Government of India, not only in the interest of labour but because 
labour forms one of the integral parts of the economic machinery of the 
country. I, therefore, feel that in the Government of India there should 
be a separate Minister to deal with Labour. 

I agree also with the suggestion of my friend, Mr James that we 
should have an Economic Council, and that Council should not only be 
an expert Council, but it should also be a representative Council I feel 
that if we establish a really representative Council, not only shall we be 
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able to evolve a good plan, but it will be a great help to the executive 
Government and to the Legislature as well. After all, neither the oxooutive 
Government nor the Legislature can include within them all the talent 
that is available in the country. It is, therefore, necessary that to deal 
with certain questions requiring special knowledge there should be a special 
organization. I, therefore, feel that instead of waiting for the new 
Constitution to come into existence, the Government of India should take 
immediate steps for the establishment of an Economic Council .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Mr. President, T assure you I ain not going to be 
very long on this question .... 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty): I said the' 
Honourable Member must conclude now. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: All right, Sir. I shall say only one word. The 
Honourable the Finance Member the other day triod to frighten the 
Members of the Legislature saying that if you want a plan, there will be 
an increase of Government control. I feel, Mr. President, that the 
Members of the Legislature need not be frightened by the increased 
Government control if we resort to an economic plan in this country. 
There is already Government control over several matters, and the world, 
is tending, and I feel that the Government of India are also tending, 
towards the increase of Government control over economic, matters. 
How are the Government of India going to give effect to the trade agree¬ 
ment with Japan unless they have some control over the commerce of this 
country, and, if you go on making agreements with other countries, it 
will bo absolutely necessary for you to increase the control of the State 
over the commerce and industries of this country. I, therefore, fee! that 
tho Members of the Legislature should not be frightened by the fact that 
the control of Government will be increased. I shall go even further, 
Mr. President, and say that wo should not oven be frightened of tho 
International control over the industry and commerce of tho world. Unless 
tho countries in the world agree to part with some sovereignty in favour 
of an international organization, tho world is not going to see peace and 
prosperity. Mr. President, I have done. 


Mr. G-. S. Hardy (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
rise at this early stage of the debate to say a few words on the second 
point to which attention is drawn on this motion, namely, the considera¬ 
tion and consolidation of the Customs Tariff. Mark Antony is reported to 
have said that ho came to bury Ca?sar, not to praiso him. I, Sir, have 
come here not to bury the tariff, but neither have T ooiru* Loro to 
p . r . ai ® e it- Its blemishes are too patent to be denied, and T fully admit 
all that Mr. James has said about it. In fact, he might have" said a 
great deal more; he might have told us that in addition to all our other 
different sorts of duties, we have no less than 21 entirely different rates 

r W 0Ur Tfi 3 ' and, nine <* them lie in the narrow range 

between ten and 25 per cent. Sir, I admit all these defects. Our Tariff 
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Act is a very forbidding document, and I should like to explain very briefly 
to the House how it is and why it is that it has reached this condition . . . 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Will the Honourable Member kindly speak up? We 
cannot hear him at this end. 

Mr. G-. S. Hardy: Fifty years ago, India had virtually no lariif. It is 
true that there were a few small imposts on spirits, arms ana Ll lilu, out 
the Government of India were in the fortunate position oi n t haring to 
rely on general rates of duty in order to pay their way. Tile prest nt tariff 
may be said to have been borne, almost exactly forty years ago, in March, 
1894, when a general rate of duty of five per cent ad valorem was imposed 
on all imported articles with a few exceptions. When I first made the 
acquaintance of the tariff, it was a flourishing youngster of about 20 years 
old. It still retained its youthful childlike simplicity and most of its 
original features, and during the past 20 years, Sir, during vririeh time 
it has been my almost constant companion, I have watched its develop¬ 
ment with growing concern. I have seen it reach middle age. It has 
become gross and corpulent, and its original features have been distorted 
out of all recognition. For, Sir, somewhere about the year 1917 it became 
infected with a chronic disease,—the result of insufficient nutriment in 
the Exchequer of the Government of India no doubt, a disease the 
symptoms of which are continual eruptions of the type known as 
“subsequent amendments 7 '. 

Now, Sir, in these circumstances, the tariff has become a very unwieldy 
affair, and this is necessarily the case. You cannot raise your rates ot 
duty without complicating your tariff. So long as your general rate is 
only five per cent., questions of diminishing returns do not arise, but if 
as we have done, you raise it to 1\ per cent., then to 11, and later to 15, 
20 and 25 per cent, ad valorem, at each of these stages it becomes 
necessary to consider the question of diminishing returns and to make 
exceptions. Also we had to select particular items of luxury for parti¬ 
cularly high rates of duty. Then, Sir, we had the adoption by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in 1928 of a policy of discriminating protection. This 
meant further exceptions to the general rate of duty, some of them being 
increased rates of duty on manufactured articles, and others, decreased rates 
of duty on the raw materials of industry. Since then we have had the 
Ottawa Pact, and more recently still, certain safeguarding duties. Every 
one of these changes has made a fresh complication in the tariff, a compli¬ 
cation which has made it more difficult to administer, more difficult for 
the importer to understand. Those are all defects of substance, but Mr. 
James also referred, more pointedly I think, to defects in manner of 
presentation of the tariff. He referred to the fact that, in order to 
appreciate a tariff Bill in this House properly, it is necessary to refer to 
no less than three different Acts. Well, Sir, the Finance Member in his 
Budget speech has already riven an undertaking that that matter is to be 
put right at a verv early opportunity. But Honourable Members of this 
House are also probahlv a^are that the form in which the tariff is placed 
on sale to the general public is different from the form in which it appears 
in the Schedules to the Tariff Act. I do not propose to go into the history 
of this curious anomalv—it is very ancient historv—but we do ho^e to 
take this opportunitv of removing that anomalv, and when we consolidate 
the tariff, so that the House has before it a single schedule which has not 

B 
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been “subsequently amended”, it will have before it tho same schedule 
which the public and the commercial public in particular can buy, and wo 
shall no longer have the confusion that wo have at present between two 
entirely different sets of serial numbers. (Hear, hear.) Now, Sir, the exact 
form in which we shall consolidate the tariff lias not yet boon finally decided. 
Whether we shall stick to the present Statutory form or adopt* the form 
in which it is now sold to the public has not yet boon settled. Hut 1 ask 
the House to remember that we have to deal with yet a third classification 
of articles, which is to bo found in our trade returns. It may very well 
be said, why should wo not have a single classification for all purposes? 
The difficulty is this. The principal value of trade statistics ifl not so 
much tho actual figures of quantity and value which they display, as the 
comparisons they afford over a series of years. Now, if we had changed 
the classification in our trade statistic,, every time we have amended the 
tariff in the last 20 years, if in fact we had subjected these siaiisties fo 
the same sort of eruptions to which the tariff has been subject* 4 1, I venture 
to think that those statistics would have been almost unintelligible and 
very nearly useless. Nevertheless, wo do feel that something can be done 
in the direction of uniformity between tho two classifications, and we am 
considering for this purpose a suggestion which lias come from the League 
of Nations that (here should be a standard grouping of commodities which 
should be adopted, if possible or as far as possible, bv all the different 
nations in their tariff and in their trade statistics in order fo make them 
intelligible to everybody. That is one point that we have in view. 

There is another aspect of this question which is of importance in connec¬ 
tion with something else that my Honourable friend, Mr. James, said. 
He said, it was essential that the Government of India should watch very 
carefully the incidence of their duties, by which T take it bo means their 
effect on tlv* trades concerned and the possibility of our losing revenue 
undor the operation of tho law of diminishing returns. T should like to 
give the House an example of our difficulties in this matter. Wo have 
recently, as flu* House is aware*, put specially high rates of duty on cups 
and saucers, and T have actually issued instructions to have a special record 
maintained of the duties we collect on cups and saucers among other 
articles. If, nt tho end of six months, anv Member of this House liken 
to ask me what duty we have collected since tho Act was passed, 1 should 
be in n position to give him the figure, but if ho asked mo whether wo 
have collected more duty than wo were collecting last year, T should not 
bo able to toll him, because last year cups and saucers wore included with 
plates, dishes and other articles under earthenware and porcelain. That 
is a difficulty which wo alwnvs have when new duties are imposed. In the 
majority of cases we can ascertain what the actual rovonue collected front 
the new dutv is, but we cannot compare that with what was colluded in 
the past unless we happen merely to change the rate of dutv on an article 
that was already specially separately specified. T mention that ns exempli¬ 
fying our difficulty when Mr. James asks us to watch vorv carefully the 
effect of n#wv duties, “We do watch their effects as far as wo are able, 
but that is one of the principal difficulties with which we are faced. We 
do hope to minimise it to some extent when we can get some sort of 
uniformity between our tariff and trade classifications. 

There is only one other point which T wish to mention, and that is with 
regard'to what Mr. James said about the Tariff Board, the additional 
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‘duties he wishes to put on it, and the work of the Advisory Council which 
he contemplates. It would be outside my province to express any opinion 
in this House on the question who the Government of India should c01 * ST r 
in respect of tariff matters, but I do waqt to say this, that if any body 
is set up outside the Government of India itself for this purpose, it wlI 
have to depend for the great bulk of its material upon the Custom Houses 
and it will need a great deal of careful examination to evolve a machinery 
by which that material can be put before an independent body without 
dislocating the primary work of the customs staff, namely, the collection 
of revenue. I have no doubt that that machinery can be evolved^ but it 
may take some little time and possibly result in delay, even if the. "ov 
ernment of India should accept Mr. James’ proposal. I merely wish to 
mention this as one of the difficulties that have to be faced. 


If I may summarise what I have to say, we are fully alive to the 
defects of the tariff both in matters of substance and in the manner of its 
presentation. We are doing what we can in respect of «ie s ubstance oi 
the tariff, that is very largely a matter of policy with which the Central 
Board of Revenue is not in a position to deal. But we are very definite y 
doing our best as regards the presentation of the tariff and w e do hope th n 
a very short time it will be possible to put before the House an 
public a consolidated tariff which will be reasonably intelligible. 
^Applause.) 


Mr. H. P. Modv (Bombay Millowners Association: Indian Commerce): 
Mr. President, the European Group through Mr. James have p 
for consideration a subject of first class importance. I*odid hhe ® 
gratulate them upon it and also my Honourable friend, Mr^James upon 
delivering a very lucid and thought-provoking speech m support of the to. 
Jut. wf are on the eve of momentous changes m the pohtical socud 

and economic sphere. Whether the Constitution with 

. . OTU Wed in the near future is satisfactory or otherwise, tnere are 

Sr- a 

herself, but to the . , , . . r rmmrvs;e of eivine direction 

machinerv of Government is adequate for the purpose oi gx R 

to those forces which are being released. 

°V‘ ?rSi3SSu£2 

more than m any natural that a people who have been living 

vanons directions “^atiin or ano ther throughout almost the whole of 
under some sort ot dominawm j measure not on self-help, 

their historv shoidd come to depend ^ e ^ n “ a a minister in every 
but upon the help whicha "JV it becomes a very important ques- 
sphere of national ectivt ^hieh supply the motive power 

tion to consiaerwheth^ P M ftom some experience during tffe 

are adequate for the purpos f which be - n2 . done feT7 mv Honourable 

last three ^^Z^ Treasurv Benches, I would say that thev are very 

grossly over worHed, a of re g ener ation. Sir, if I had anything 

£1o m S n STsocil for the Prevention of Cruelty h> Animals, ^hen 
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taking the view that we ail belong to the animal kingdom, the first object 
of my solicitude would bo the Members of the Executive Council I I am 
afraid the distribution of tho portfolios is not only very antiquated, as 
suggested by my friend, Mr. James, but is almost comic. I remember 
a year or -two ago my Honourable) friend, Bit* Leslie Hudson, in a fit of 
post-prandial facetiousness, saying of a very respected Member of the Gov¬ 
ernment that liis expanding portfolio covered a multitude of sins. I think 
that description would apply more aptly to other portfolios than tho one 
which the Member reforred to carries 

Let us start first with tho portfolio of Industries and Labour. Now, 
for the last tour years, my friend, Mr. Joshi, and 1 have boon fighting for 
tho possession of the body ot my friend, Bir Frank Noyce. Hometimes ho 
gets away with a bit, sometimes 1 manage to. My Honourable friend is 
being continually pulled. . 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: There is still a good deal of it left, 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. H. F. Mody: That is so obviously patent that I do not think that 
the interruption was really necessary. (Laughter.) All that I was saying 
was, with Mr Joshi pulling him in one direction and I pulling him m 
another direction, the lot of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has 
been very hapless. JTo has often to do a bit of tight ropo walking, or, 
if T may put it in a more homely way, he has to strike an exact balance 
between the claims of Industry and the claims of Labour. I would like to 
say hore that my Honourable friend has, with the utmost care and with 
the most scrupulous fairness, held the balance oven, as oven my friend, 
Mr. Joshi, must readily acknowledge. It is altogether wrong, however, 
to put in the hands of one Honourable Member a portfolio which includes 
such conflicting subjects as industries and labour. In tho same way, my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Hhoro, carries the burden not only of tho 
clamant Cammerco Department, but also of tho Hallways. Now, enormous 
developments are taking place in railways and railway policy. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore (Member for Commerce and Hail- 
wavs) : And also tho Ecclesiastical Department. (Laughter.) 

Mr, H. P. Mody: T am very glad to hear it, but I would like to inquire 
what special qualifications my friend possesses for carrying {hat portfolio. 
I hope he is adequately discharging his duties in that conned ion. 

F. E. James: May I ask the Honourable Member why that Depart¬ 
ment has been transferred from the Member for Agriculture? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I would ask the Honoxirablo Member 
to ask me another. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: What I was saving was that it is obviously impos¬ 
sible for my Honourable friend, the Commerce Member, having responsi¬ 
bility which more than fills his hands, also to bo in charge of one of the 
mesit important Departments in India. Then, take the portfolio of Educa¬ 
tion, Health and Lands. I do not know what possible connection there is 
between Education and Lands or between Health and Lands. 
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An Honourable Member: You want a healthy body in a healthy mind. 

^ Mr. H. P. Mody: I know of unhealthy minds in a healthy body and 
VICG versa, and if I was tempted, I might point to a few striking examples 
m tins very House. (Laughter.) What 1 was about to say was that my 

Ziauddin Ahmad (Laughter) .... I see, Sir, 
that the House is connecting what I said with my Honourable friend; that 
^ 7 * aS ^ ^tended. I was referring to my Honourable friend, Dr. 

Ziauddin, because he stated, and very rightly, that the portfolio of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands was a cumbrous one, and that a great many things 
were passed on to the Member in charge, which the other Departments 
were either unwilling to handle, or which had not been definitely allotted 
to them. He suggested that the Department was a sort of capacious 
waste paper basket into -which everything, that the other Government 
Members dicl not want, went. Anyway, all these Departments require 
thorough recasting. 

_ Now, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has stated that for 13 years 
this question has been on the tapis, and that no decision has been taken. 

I doubt, Sir, if the present temperament prevails, "whether Government will 
tackle it within the next 13 years. It is altogether wrong to hang up every 
sort of reform, because India is going to be blessed with a new' Constitu¬ 
tion in the near future. I do not know wrhen that Constitution will get 
going. Some of us will have growm a great deal greyer before w'e see it 
functioning (Hear, hear), and I would like to endorse the strong plea made 
by my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that, without any further delay, the 
re-organization of the various portfolios ought to be taken in hand. I would 
like to go even further. I envisage a time in the very near future when 
you will have to go a great deal beyond the very modest recommendations 
made by my Honourable friend. You will have to set up all sorts of 
Ministries—a Ministry of Transport, Ministry of Labour, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, and the like, These Ministers may or may not hold seats in the 
Cabinet. All this will mean expense, but that expense, I say, would be 
more than justified by the results wiiich will be achieved, because, coming 
back again to my point, we depend a great deal in this country upon the 
efforts of Government and it is very necessary that the machinery of 
Government should be adequate to the demands made upon it. I hope 
that this reorganization of portfolios which has been suggested by the 
European Group will be taken in hand at once. 

That brings me to another aspect of the question, and that is the 
necessity for setting up some sort of organization in the country for the 
purpose of adequately looking after its economic interests. I can do no 
better than quote the w r ords of Sir Arthur Salter in supporting the case for 
an Economic Advisory Organization: 

“The period since the war has witnessed the development of what may prove to be 
an important adjunct to the machine of Government throughout a large part of the 
world in the form of Advisory Economic Councils and Committees. These vary 
considerably in functions and in form ; hi t they present certain common characteristics 
and seem to respond to a widely-felt need in the post-war world. The State’s action 
in connection with the national economic life has almost everywhere become more 
extensive and more complex. Whether in the increased range > of ^ State control, or 
the construction of new and more complicated tariffs, or the institution of systems 
of prohibition or license or State encouragement for some form of _ monopolies, the 
Government has almost everywhere accepted more onerous and intricate duties. In 
many cases it has been felt that for such work the parliamentary machine alone does 
not ensure sufficient contact between official policy and unofficial opinion; and is more¬ 
over both overworked and unspecialized.” 
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Sir, these words are a justification for making a depart are from tho 
existing order of things, and for the institution at a very early date of 
an Economic Advisory Council. The reasons given by Sir Arthur Salter 
in support of the suggestion that this reform may be hold back owing to the 
abnormal conditions no longer hold, and the time has come when the 
economic organization of the country must ho taken in hand. Kor carrying 
out that object, the Executive Council, as at present constituted, or even 
the Economic Sub-Committee of that Council which has recently been 
set up, are hopelessly inadequate. One of the important result h which an 
Advisory Body would achieve would be to strike the balance 1 even. between 
the claims, very often the conflicting claims of agriculture and industry. 
In this House, increasingly in tho last few years, these' conflicts have come 
to the surface and have been very vocally expressed. When an expert 
body commanding the confidence of the various interests concerned is set 
up, and certain policies are recommended and are given effect to by Govern¬ 
ment, the position will be very different. So also would such a body do 
away with provincial jealousies. Whenever some tariff measure has been 
put up before this House, some Province or other feels aggrieved. My 
Mends from Bengal and Bihar seem to think that Bombay is bleeding 
them white, 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Ohota Nagpur cum Orissa 
Muhammadan): They are quite right, 

Mr. H. P. Mody: There are othor Provinces which feel that they are 
being treated unfairly. Sir, these provincial jealousies cannot possibly have 
tho same force or effect, if that comes before the House has the backing 
of an expert body. 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): You are becoming 
very oracular today. 

Mr. 3H, P. Mody: I come now to the question of trade aeroomonis which 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, has raised. Kir, all over the world an 
intense economic warfare is going on. Nations an* sheltering themselves 
behind not only immense tariff walls, but an* also strangling, or seeking to 
strangle, tho track* of every other country but their own by subsidies, quotas 
currency manipulations and the like. How is order to be evolved out, of 
this chaos which prevails everywhere? One of the met hods bv which some 
countries, notably Great Britain, have tried to help themselves is bv a 
system of bilateral agreements with various countrios. Circuit Britain ’has 
concluded vory recently a trade agreement with Soviet “Russia. There have* 
been agreements with Denmark, Holland and other countries. There have 
been agreements made with this country at Ottawa. In one way or another, 
Great Britain has come to realise—and after all, what Great'Britain does 
n the industrial or economic field must still continuo to play a dominant 
part in the affairs of the world—Great Britain has come to realise* that it 
is only by a system of judiciously devised agreements between two coun¬ 
tries that the trade of Great Britain can bo secured, (Hear, hoar.) My 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, has given certain examples. Take tho case 
of tea. New Zealand gives preference to Ceylon, but none to India. 
Australia gives preference to Dutch tea, but none to India tea. Japan, in 
spite of enjoying the advantages of the most-favourod-natxon treatment, 
shuts out Indian rice, and takes at the same time rice from Siam, because* 
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of some agreement subsisting between Siam and Japan. Take also the 
various products in which our neighbour Ceylon could give and receive 
preferences. Then, there is the extension of the Ottawa Agreement—an 
extension which will be of enormous benefit to this country. All these are 
matters which require thinking out, and I say with confidence that my 
iionourable friends on the front Treasury Benches have no time to think. 
(Hear, hear.) They are very devoted servants of the people, very devoted 
servants of the Grown. I know the work that they are putting in, hut I 
say that it is unfair to impose so much w’ork and responsibility upon the 
shoulders of a small body of people. (Hear, hear.) Their work must be 
supplemented by the labours of bodies which have the proper equipment 
and the proper and adequate knowledge for the purpose. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member must now conclude. 

Mr. H. P. Mody: Yes Sir, there is only one thing; I have many things 
to say, but X recognise the limitations of time, and I shall presently con¬ 
clude. 

* Honourable friend, Sir George Schuster, has claimed—and very 
rightly claimed on many occasions, that in several ways India is fitted 
immediately to go forward the moment the economic conditions become 
more normal, and that by means of the credit that she enjoys through her 
balanced Budgets and through her possession of enormous material re¬ 
sources, India might be the first to point the way to economic recovery. 

[ submit that while this is eminently true in several respects, it is also 
equally true that if the existing machinery of Government were to continue 
till that time comes when the return to normality takes place, India $ill 
be severely handicapped, and she wall not be able to keep in step with the 
more highly developed and more highly organised countries of the West. 
I would ask my Honourable friend, the Finance Member, to weigh very 
carefully this aspect of the question, and to do all he can to bring about a 
re-organisation of our industries, trade and agriculture. It is a matter of 
the utmost importance, and I do not think the Members of Government 
can afford to mark time while such drastic transformations are taking place 
of the organisation of other countries. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, I join with my Honourable friend. Dr. Ziaucldin, in offering mv thanks 
to the European Group, and to Mr. James especially, for bringing this ques¬ 
tion before the House. I should like to accept the sub-divisions which 
Mr. James has followed in this House. First, it is the re-distribution of 
Government portfolios. I do not know how the portfolios came to be dis¬ 
tributed as they are found at present. But I know something of the 
Provinces and there might be a good deal of analogy in the way in which 
portfolios are distributed. 

In the Provinces and also in the Central Government, the number of 
Executive Councillors has been increasing on account of Indianisation. 
When at first a single Indian Executive Councillor w r as required to be 
employed, the Government at once increased the number of Executive 
Councillors by one, so that the expectations of the Civil Service should not 
be interfered: with. In the same way, when the Reforms came in 1920 
and the number of the Indian Executive Councillors was to be the same as 
that of European or Service Executive Councillors, the number of Executive 
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Councillors was at onco doubled. Tt cannot bo said 1.1ml the work had 
enormously increased. Tn 1920, in a Province like Bombay, the work was 
done by three Executive Councillors. Early in 1921, the’number was at 
once increased to four Executive Councillora'and three Ministers. So many 
hands were not required for the work of Government and 1 know from 
personal experience that none of the Executive Councillors and Ministers 
worked for more than two hours a day. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): Ques¬ 
tion. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Perhaps my friend, Sir Cowasji Johangir, might have 
been engaged with the Back Bay Reclamation. 

Now, the Government of Bombay, in order in put their house in order, 
have taken to retrenchment, and it is creditable to thorn that ihey have 
reduced the number of Executive Councillors to two and the Ministers also 
to two. So the work that was distributed among seven persons is now 
distributed among four only, and still T do not think that they are over¬ 
worked. In the same way, T think that in the Government of India also 
the number of Executive Councillors has increased. The idea is going round 
that when the Reforms come, the number of Ministers will have to ho 
increased. I do not know whether thal increased number will be required, 
but I am at one with Mr. James that there ought to be a redistribution of 
portfolios. The present distribution is causing confusion and I think it is 
multiplying work. As a matter of fact, the present Law Member has not 
got much work, and I do not know whether the same easy job is not onjoy- 
ed*by others. I think for the good of ihe Government some 4 more estab¬ 
lishment ought to be provided to ihe Law Member so that lie may bo able 
to fake up more useful work. A good deal of amendment of law is required. 
Our laws have become almost archaie and many of the branches of law are 
neglected. T shall fake an instance in point, for example, the instance of 
the insurance law, the commercial law, ihe* company law, and m> on They 
are lagging far behind, and they are causing a loss to the people* at large. 

Mr. B. Das: That is not the Law Member’s work; that is the work ot 
the Commerce Member. 

Mr, B. V. Jadhav: And that is the reason, T think, why the Commerce 
Member is now leaving the House. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: 1 am here, Sir. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I am sorry, Sir. Tt is rather difficult to know for 
mo where the work of the Commerce Member comes in and where Ihe work 
of the Industries Member comes in. Their work overlaps and one is at a 
great disadvantage to know which is which. The Commence Member 
ought to pay more attention to the improvement of the commercial laws. 
Our company law is very deficient and our law of insurance is more so. 
The establishment provided by Government for keeping watch over the 
various Insurance Companies, Indian and foreign, that, are carrying on 
business in this country, is very meagre and the official Actuary cannot do 
much useful work. One instance I shall give. There are Life Insurance 
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Companies, for instance, which are spending large sums of money on their 
organisation and office establishment and thev are actually Incurrine: losses. 
Their business ought to be properly scrutinised and inefficient companies 
ought to be asked to wind up their business. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The re¬ 
distribution of portfolios in the Government of India is to he discussed m the 
light of economy planning, but the Honourable Member is perhaus very 
wide of the mark in his remarks. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: I think Sir, the economic planning also includes in 
- it the working of the various economic branches and the industry 

of insurance is also an industry and it is economically necessary 
■for the advancement of the country. Therefore, it is the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to see that that industry is not handicapped, but is properly carried 
on. I need not dilate on this subject further, but I want to bring^ to the 
notice of the Government the urgent necessity of amending this law, 
because the Indian Companies are hampered to a very great extent by 
foreign competition. The laws of foreign countries including England are 
doing everything for the advancement of insurance in their own countries 
and Indian companies have to suffer great disadvantage there. Eor instance, 
England requires that every insurance company that is going to open its 
office in England ought to make a deposit of about £20,000 with the Govern¬ 
ment there. In India, every English company or the insurance companv ot 
any other country is exempt from making any deposit, and, therefore. India 
is treating foreign companies much more favourably than the ^ re ^| n , c ° 1 ^' 
panies are inclined to show to us. I claim that the laws should be bo 
amended that there should be reciprocal treatment T wouldnotisav 
anything further on this point, but I shah say that there T ^ 

necessity of an Economic Advisory Council as has been asked bv Mr. J • 
This Advisory Council should be a mixed Council of officials and ^mofc als 
so that the non-officials will be given proper information by 
and in this way, the economic condition of the country wdl be anae 
S™. The non-official ride ought to include *f 
manufacturers, so that their point of view wdl be placed before the Gove 
ment first and the Legislature afterwards. In Economy 

Council will be of great use in helping agriculture and industry, and me 

question of agricultural and industrial labour wiU also be solved by theu 

assistance. In this way, the Economic Council will be di use both to 

the people and to Government. I do not want to take anv’further time o 
the House, but I would urge that Government ought to do something m 
order to improve trade and industry. 

At nresent the sole idea of the Finance Member is how to get more 
revenue for Government and in this way tanfis are raise^m a ia^ ^ ^ 
out paying any attention the old idea of putting on 

diminishing returns to work. !n the same wy & larger extent than 

excise is being revived and taken advanta House I shall have to 

before When the Sugar Bill comes ^ ^ voice of protest 
say something more about it. But now consumers without pav- 

A wilkoot 

ing any attention to the b excise dutv to secure more revenue. 

Finance Member is going p . , ^ consumers, the best thing 

Had he paid any attention to th th sure harge, and avoid putting 

rats#- • •“ 
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upon production. It is not a tax upon profits. As a tax on profits* the 
income-tax is a much better tax than excise* Bo, in the mutter of tariff, 
there ought to be a uniformity, and the question ought to bo dealt with as 
a whole as has been ashed by Mr. James and not dealt with piocsemeal as 
is the policy of the Government of India at present. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow’ Bivision: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural) : Sir, it is very necessary that we should appeal to the 
Government to carry on their administration with economy. I may suggest 
that certain Departments which have been split up, but were formerly joint, 
should be re-amalgamated. Sir, wo know that the work wan going on 
quite well under the old conditions and that in prosperous days when we 
had no deficit budget. Policy of administration in many of these matters 
may be revised, and, in that revision of policy lies tho real salvation of 
this country, the real hope for fruitful economy to be carried out. Scalea 
of pay for future entrants in the services can he fixed. In this connec¬ 
tion, this is to be found out as to what would be a reasonable scale of pay 
to attract men of the stamp that are required, so that they may live with 
contentment and their pav should bo fixed according to the responsibility 
of their work and according to the conditions of this country, and not 
according to the conditions of other countries. 

Sir, the necessity of economic planning has been urgent in every 
country, and more so in India. What method should be adopted for 
framing an economic plan is a mattor for experts, and I do not intend 
to assume the role of an expert. 

The formation of an Economic* Advisory Council T heartily support, but 
I must ask the Government to have such experts in the Council who 
have better experience of Indian administration and Indian people. They 
must be men not only of high intellectual attainment, but who wil 1 have 
a keen eve for tho well-being of the people of Fndiu irrespective of all 
other considerations. As regards revision of Trade Agreements, 1 would 
with respect warn the Government, against any measure that, would in any 
wav interfere with the recovery of Indian trade and reject such measures 
.as advised by interested individuals. T will welcome such revision of 
trade agreements which will be for the benefit of the poor people in India 
and not the commercial magnates, be he a European or an Indian. It has 
been asked in this demand for consideration and consolidation of tho 
Tariff; although British trade has been protected as best as it could bo 
and even the Bombay Millowners, headed by Mr, Mody, have come to an 
agreement which is hardly conducive to tho welfare of the country. 

Sir, a time mav come under the future Constitution when there may be 
enthusiasts m this House who may ask for far reaching reforms to raise 
the economic position of the masses, reforms that may cost vast sums 
of monov; but I feel confident that the common sense of our people will, 
on the other side, balance any wild-or impractical schemes that, enthu¬ 
siasts will put forward in the future Lesrislature of India, 

Sir, the Telegraph Retrenchment Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. (now Sir) T. Ryan had strongly recommended that quite a large 
number of departmental telegraph offices could easily be converted into 
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combined offices, as a measure of economy, without causing any incon¬ 
venience to the public, but it is difficult to comprehend why this fruitful 
measure of economy is not being pushed through, especially in view of 
the present financial crisis* Such other sorts of economic methods can 
be adopted by esqjerienced persons of the Department. 

Sir, with these words, I give mv support to the motion of my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. James. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv' in the 
Chair. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tankre cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, I also join in the chorus of congratulation to 
the European Group for their having raised a debate upon this injportant 
question, and I was particularly glad to hear the assurance given by my' 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, that the European community in India 
identify themselves with Indian interests entirely and that the v- do not 
consider themselves separate and would fight our cause just as we do. 
Personally, I had never any doubt upon that matter. In fact, my 
complaint to the members of the European community, both inside and 
outside the House, was that they do not co-operate with us more and that 
they do not co-ordinate their activities with us. To that extent I think: 
we would be greatly benefited, because, after all, when there is a dispute 
between us and the English people there in England, I know perfectly 
well that they will believe their own people, and that is at least one of 
the reasons why I said that they should co-ordinate with us and under¬ 
stand our view-point and work with us. Sir, that is not a thing that I 
say now, and if my friend, Mr James, will excuse me, I think I might 
teil this House that for some time past T have been telling him that, 
instead of criticising the Assembly and its business, he ought, when the 
new' Constitution comes, to transfer his energies and labours to Madras 
and become a Minister there,—I do not think the Constitution prevents 
the European community from becoming Ministers.—and thus give us 
the benefit of his industry, energy, Intelligence and the experience that he 
has gained in this place. 

Sir, that done, I am sorry I have got to fulfil the expectations of 
my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that his speech was very much dis¬ 
appointing. He said that people would probably be disappointed and I 
assure him that I for one was disappointed. And why? Because these 
readjustments of Departments, the work that one Member has to do, whe¬ 
ther it is more or less, whether the Honourable the Law Member will have 
another burden on his shoulders, whether mv Honourable friend. Sir Joseph 
Bhore, understands the working ot the Ecclesiastical Department in order 
to transfer one Bishop or another from one place to another,—these are 
very good matters* They create great amusement, but what is the net 
result of this general proposal? If it is necessary to constitute one or 
more portfolios, please do it. But, may I ask, who is going to pay? A sum. 
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of 14£ croros ib what Sir Malcolm Hailey said was going to be the cost of 
those liotomia. That does not take into consideration my Honourable 
friend, Mr. James’s proposal about one or two Executive Council Members 
extra. JBut calculate their cost and then a certain number of unattmdiod 
people, Ministers for instance, even before the new Constitution comes into 
existence and a whole lot of others. In the olden days, when wo were in 
school, we had a copy-book maxim that too many cooks spoil the broth. 1 
do not want a multiplication of these people at headquarters. The Govern¬ 
ment of India know exactly what our position is and X had expectod my 
Honourable friend, Mr. James, to tell us not about the machinery that will 
work, not to tell us that, but to tell us the materials which this machinery 
should work, and then say whether the machinery that now exists with all its 
paraphernalia is not sufficient to use those materials and work thorn to our 
advantage. That, fc>ir, was singularly absent from his proposals, and it is 
all very well to say that you should revise your trade agreement and bring 
into existence economic- councils mid so on. Sir, find will be no good. 
On the contrary, I respectfully invito the attention of the House to a few 
of those materials which deserve to be woikod and winch should bo worked 
whether the now Constitution comes into force or whether you have got 
to do it under the existing Constitution. 

Now, Sir, in order to lay before the Houso a few observations upon this 
.point, 1 cannot better begin my subject than by thanking Sir George 
Schuster for the courageous manner in which he broke off from the beaten 
path and gave us a summary of his ideas regarding the economic pros¬ 
pects. On going through that, I felt so gratoful to him that I thought 
that if that was tho only service that he rendered to us here, that alone 
would be compensated for all the five years' stay hero. And why? All 
these \ears we have been slating a good many things about our grievances 
in connection with the agricultural or economic condition, and wo always 
thought that \\hate\or we said, the Government of India either did not 
hear or heard it b> one oar and allowed it to pass out by another* We 
were not satisfied, because then 4 was no italic it ><>n that they understood 
our view-point, that they realised what our eomplsinttt were and that 
they made any serious attempts to tackle f 1ml. poHiion. Now, all that 
doubt regarding the realisation of our position 1ms been set at rest by 
this speech of the Honourable the Finance Member. Those pages in 
which he has dealt with this question of the economic prospect art* very 
valuable and they give us a complete picture of our economic condition, 
and tho only thing now remaining is to find out a remedy to improve those 
conditions in such a manner as would benefit the people of India. Tho 
most important proposition that he laid down was that the financial 
policy of a country reflects the economic condition of its people. That 
is the text of the sermon and upon that and upon that alone I did expect 
my Honourable friend, Mr James, to discuss this question of planned 
eQonom,\. So far as India is concerned, no economic plan would be* of 
any use except that tho economic plan promises to a great extent the 
improvement of agriculture and improves tho position of the agriculturist 
in the economy of the country. After laying down that proposition, my 
Honourable friend, tho Finance Member, proceeds to give us the dot ails 
of the items which go to make up the grievances of the agriculturists and 
you do not want to do anything except to road those pages to realise tho 
lucidity and the clearness with which the whole position hns been expressed. 
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ni , ec *ness has been a very chronic thing, and everybody in season and 
o season both on the Government side and on our side, has been 
saying about it. But what is the result ? We cannot do anything. We can 
on y tell them what the grievances are, and so far Government have not 
one anything upon any approved plan or policy in order to relieve us from 
eSS ‘ * ^ one t * me we thought that they had not even under¬ 
stood that we are indebted, because when the late Dadabhai Xaoroji wrote 
his book Poverty and Un-Britsh Buie in India", and told the Government 
oi liulia what the average income of the Indian peoplf was, he was held up 
to ridicule, and a great big Viceroy attempted to controvert the position and 
entered into a discussion of the statistics, but I believe he came very near to 
the margin arrived at by Dadabhai Xaoroji. My first point is that this ques- 
l n i n< iebtedness should be tackled, not in the drastic way of repudiating 
the debt, because that is not the genius of the Indian nation—no Hindu or 
Muhammadan will ever think of repudiating a debt justly due by him—and 
that reminds me of a little incident when I was in practice: a Muhammadan 
had lent a few rupees to a man and he filed a suit in Court; the defendant 
w4s put up by the vakil to deny the claim. The Muhammadan was aghast; 
he said “Dt>. you deny the claim? All right; I will take it back 
fbom you therb when your face will become blackened in the pre- 
sishee of God Almighty on the day of judgment”. So, unless you pay 
thb money, no debt is wiped out. What is the proposal that the Govern¬ 
ment &re going to make? That is the first question that I would put 
upon^ this motion regarding planned economy and I would dispose of it 
in this manner. Fortunately in redemption of the promise that the Hon¬ 
ourable the Finance Member made at the time we were discussing the 
Reserve Bank Bill, he is calling a Committee to inquire into this question. 

I have got to make two proposals regarding it. In the first instance, 
thebe ufeed to be a gentleman of the name of Sir Daniel Hamilton at 
Calcutta who had given 'elaborate proposals to wi^e out the debt of the 
Indian agriculturist, and, although I have not seen a complete picture of it 
in detail, I knoV something about it, and I hope that if onlv as a matter 
Of coxirtesy his proposal will be examined by this Committee. But, T 
ahi coming to a more important thing 

My Honourable friend, the Finance Member, said that money was 
cheap. This is the time when, if possible, you can devise some step by 
which the indebtedness of the ryot can be wiped out. But, as he always 
says, and I agree, it is a matter for the British Government, and when 
those gentlemen of the Local Government come, I am afraid they will he 
in the same state of mind that I described the other dav the Finance 
Member of the Government of Madras is: he sava “What shall I do if 
all mv money goes out?” Xow, that is a standpoint about which I 
strongly protest. The country is not going to cease to exist tomorrow 
and the income that comes in today will again come in tomorrow: you 
are not required to hoard. Take the money you have and boldlv enter 
upon a policy of giving relief to the persons whom you have been admitting, 
year in and year out, to need relief. I do not know how that should be 
done. Sir George Schuster has got cheap money, and these gentlemen 
want money in order to wipe out the debt. I quite admit that the question 
of indebtedness is not so easy as that—take a book and dash a line across 
the amount of indebtedness—I know it is not so easy as all that. It 
bristles with difficulties, and I would only request that, instead of blaming 
the poor unfortunate ryot that his indebtedness and his sins are due to 
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the fact of his being improvident—it is rather a cruel thing—ho has not 
got anything to eat: their own people say that 40 millions oi these people 
from year’s beginning to year’s end pass the days without knowing what 
it is to have a full meal a day; and when, in spito of that, he is pressed 
for Government demands and he goes and borrows the money, which he 
is never able to repay, ho is told “What can we do? It is all due to your 
improvidence”. I thought that improvidence was the characteristic of a 
man who has got something to spend, and, instead of spending it on the 
right thing, he does so in the wrong way; and the next man, who comes 
in for a good deal of abuse, is the village money-lender. T am glad that 
the Honourable the Finance Member gave a fitting tribuio to the ancient 
mcne\-lending system which he rightly recognised ns elastic, and for the 
future he said he was going to base his credit policy upon centuries of 
experience rather than go about sketching now lines. 

Mr. 23. Das: Bid ho say that 9 

Raja Bahadur G. Rrishnamachariar : Yes: 1 want yon to read it again. 

The next point I would refer to is the raising of the prices of the 
agricultural produce. I know the Honourable the Finance Member’s views; 
he is against I ho devaluation of the rupee and he has quoted with great 
aptness the observation of the ministry of the United States of America 
as to the probable result of the devaluation of the rupee. I know that 
gentleman has written very strongly, but the greatest refutation of his 
argument is that his own people, within a few months of his writing it, 
have devaluated the dollar. I am afraid that when wo talk of devaluation 
and when the Finance Member repudiates that policy, wo art' talking from 
two different standpoints. What we say is wo are not concerned with the 
permanent everlasting effect of this devaluation, but at present wo are in 
great stress; overv country, T suppose, knows its business—they arc not 
all fools—just ns much as we pretend we know ours; and when we find 
that every country in the world has devaluated their own currency for the 
present and as a temporary measure we might follow their load, and when 
conditions readjust themselves, we can go back to our original position. 
Why do T say that? Only this morning a cable from the United States 
said that half of the treasury balances in the United States of 44,84 
million dollars, half of that is due to the profit made by the devaluation 
of the dollar. What T want is this; make this profit: relievo us of 
out immediate trouble; ,and when you find that this will not satisfy your 
needs, go back to your original position. Consequently, that is a mailer 
that has got to bo considered by those responsible in revising this economic 
planning .... 

Mr. B. Das: They would not he allowed by the British Government 
to do it 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: We shall see that at that time. 
In that admirable speech, to which T referred in the beginning, there is 
only one paragraph which has unfortunately disappointed me and that is 
when he says: 

“As to the first, that is to say, to deal with the increase in the real burden of ilio 
fixed money payments of the agriculturists due to the fall in prices and the accumula¬ 
tion of debt which has resulted therefrom, there have been many alleviating factors 
which have resulted in the avoidance so far of any really urgent crisis. Various 
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‘substatttial^)-Z‘^ 1 isBi on g a ^ substantial”—-fI want, yon to note that word 

pressed for their full rents”—/that '' e ' eD ™. and water rates. Landlords have not 
money-lending svstem w h f? n °thing to do with the Government)—-“India's 

tions has no^been pressed” a f d S^eraUy speaking the demand for xeduc- 

*'Ab a result th* ~ —(that has not got anything to do with the Government)— 

margin in cash nJ m + SS 0t a S ricuiturists have had enough to eat and a sufficient 

TiSrly ^reasonah^ 7° n 7 V ^. Pay *“« at the reduced level but also to maintain at 
} reasonable level their purchases of necessities.” 

^- r ’ * n 0118 paragraph there are more inaccuracies than 
± re ^ meS VL ^ am sori 7 that whoever briefed the Finance Member 
to make these statements has let him down .... 

■Mm Honourable Member! Me wrote them himself. 


Baja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar: He cannot write such statements 
nimsell, because he cannot claim personal knowledge of all that the Pro- 
vmcm Governments have been doing; somebody must have told him that, 
and oi course he has no reason to disbelieve it, and, therefore, he has 
made those statements. Now. I am entering a caveat against it. I am 
speaking specially with reference to the Madras Gover nm ent that there 
has been sufficient .... 


President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member may conclude now in a couple of minutes. 


Raja Bahadur G. Kj^hnamachariar : All right, Sir, I will finish this 

portion, with your permission, and for the rest, I will put one omnibus 
sentence. Sir, although the Legislative Council of Madras unanim ously 
asked for a reduction of 25 per cent., and although the Finance Member 
of^ the Madras Government, as President of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee, agreed that a reduction of 18f per cent, was perfectly reason¬ 
able, and was called for by the exigencies of the moment, yet, as a 
Member of the Government, he said only a reduction of 12J- per cent, 
could be made. That ex hypothcsi seems to be a mockery. Crops, due 
to the cyclone, have failed, of course we have not had an earthquake, 
but we had floods and all those things, with the result that there have 
not been abundant crops, but, what crop there is, there is no market 
for it. There has been little production and less demand for the reduc¬ 
tion, and I am supposed to have cash, because I pay the Government 
demand. I say—go and ask the money-lender—my money-lender who 
made it possible for me to pay the Government revenue,—but that 
is no answer at all to say, if you cannot pay the Government revenue, 
abandon your land. Sir, the officials were asked to reduce their pay by 
ten per cent. Did they leave their jobs? Why did they not do it? They 
resented it. Therefore, I would request that these may not be taken as 
criteria or even as correct, but the Government should proceed to consider 
not only that particular thing, but the other two things as well, namely, 
how to raise the internal and external prices. 

Lastly, Sir, I would only allude to one thing, because, without a refer¬ 
ence to this aspect of the question, the whole thing will be incomplete. 
Thev are thinking of raising the standard of lixing. Bv all means do give 
us two meals a day, give us sufficient clothing bv which we could cover 
our bodies as against the sun and the rains, but for Heaven’s sake, don’t 
put into our minds the ideas of so-called necessities and buying those 
, small foreign or local made ‘things which are absolutely unnecessary. If 
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once those things are shown to us as a necessity, they will prove an 
absolute misery to us, because our wants will increase and we shall never 
be able to satisfy those wants, because, if luxuries cannot be satisfied, 
there will be more misery and more discontent, and there is always abuse 
of the Government which I want them to escape from. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: Sir, the able and effective speech 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Janies, and the speech** of those who follow¬ 
ed him have covered a very wide range of sublets, such ns the distribu¬ 
tion of portfolios, Tariff Boards, Commercial Treaties, the re-distribution 
of wealth, International Labour Conventions, Commercial and Insurance 
legislation . . 

An Honourable Member: Agriculture. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Shore: 1 bog your pardon, agriculture also. 

An Honourable Member: That is not in tho mind of my Honoxirable 
friend. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: It is obvious that it would bo im¬ 
possible for Government to give at short notice considered opinions of all 
these matters—matters of great complexity and great importance. But 1 
take it that what my friend really intended to do was that he intended 
to bring to the notice of Government the view of his Party and of the 
House that these are all matters of first-class importance, and that the 
attention of Government should be directed to them at tho earliest possi¬ 
ble opportunity. I can assure him, Sir, that, so far as those matters 
concern myself and my Department in one way or another, they have 
been constantly before us for many months past. 

Now, Sir, I do not propose to do more,—because my Honourable 
colleague, the finance Member, will reply to the debate in general,—I 
do not propose to do more than reply to two or three of the main 
points which have been raised. J will take first, Sir, the question of 
commercial treaties. 

I think it may possibly interest the House to know that our treaties 
fall generally into three classes. There is first the class of treaty in 
which India is directly a party; secondly, there is tho class of treaty 
concluded by His Majesty’s Government which has been applied to 
India; and, thirdly, there is the class of treaty concluded by His Majesty’s 
Government Which has not been applied to India, but in respect to which 
the mosi-favoured-nation treatment can bo extended to India on a basis 
of reciprocity. It might perhaps bo of some interest to Honourable 
Members if I indicate one or two of tho most important countries coming 
under theso various categories. Under the first class, .wo have countries 
such as Franco, Greece and Turkey. Under the second class, wo have 
something like 22 countries, and I need only mention a few, for instance, 
China, Egypt, Ifalv, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, United States 
of America and Persia. In the third class, we have countries like Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Finland, Hungary, Portugal, Spain, and so on. Now, 
’Sir, it is perfectly true that some of these treaties are very old in point 
of time, but I would suggest that that by itself is not a sufficient cause 
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-or the revision of those treaties. In the first place, Sir, it will be realised 
that it would be an almost impossible task to embark at once upon any 
general revision of treaties with all the countries of the world or even 
with some of the most important of them. Purely as practical proposi¬ 
tion, that, Sir, would raise tremendous difficulties. I t hink,^ Sir, a reason¬ 
able line of approach is, not to inquire whether a treaty is old in point 
of time, but to inquire whether in actual practice the present conditions 
of trade and commerce necessitate some revision of that treaty. That, 
Sir, is the general line of approach which we have adopted in respect of 
these treaties .... 


Mr. H. P. Mody: What about the Trade Convention with the United 
States whereby the most-favoured-nation-treatment is accorded to the 
United States, but not to this country—a Trade Convention entered into 
in 1815, with a four years’ notice clause, which has never been made 
applicable ? 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: So far as the most-favoured¬ 
nation clause and the United States of America are concerned, I am not 
by any means clear that we cannot, as things stand at present, discrimi¬ 
nate against the United States cf America. However, I will not go into 
the very thorny question of the interpretation of treaties, but, as I saj, 
an outstanding example of our procedure is the case of Japan where, 
owing to special circumstances which certainly could not have been fore¬ 
seen at the time that treaty was entered into, and which made it 
essential for us to repudiate the treaty, we did so and entered into negoti¬ 
ations for the substitution of a new treaty more in accordance with condi¬ 
tions that prevail today. I have no doubt that the treaty with Japan 
will not be the only treaty which conditions now or in the^ near future 
will make it necessary for us to revise. In fact, I am not disclosing any 
secret when I say that one or two treaties are at the present moment 
under our active examination. But, Sir, hurried revisions for the sake 
of revising and bringing up to date old treaties I would deprecate. Con¬ 
ditions today in the economic world are extremely uncertain, and it would 
appear to be the wiser course to adhere to our existing engagements, 
unless, *of course, circumstances made it essential as they did in the case 
of Japan for us to undertake an immediate revision—I say that it would 
be wiser for us to keep to those old engagements until we can see our 
wav much more clearly. There has, of course, been a reorientation of our 
policv in regard to trade agreements. Until comparatively recent times, 
our ideas generallv were to keep these trade agreements as simple as we 
possibly could. We attempted to do very little more than secure to 
Indian goods most-favoured-nation treatment. But, Sir, today trade re¬ 
lations have grown very complex, and it seems almost certain that in ne 
future the simple engagements of the past will have to give place to much 
more complicated and much more complex arrangements. Might I suggest 
to my Honourable friend, Mr. James, that he would have made a much 
more' useful contribution to my Department if he had indicated what 
treaties he thought necessitated immediate revision, and on what pounds. 
For instance, he has referred to the case of the United States of America. 
X would have liked him to have said why in his opmion that particular 
treaty, apart from the fact that it is a very old and archaic treaty, why 
that particular treaty should he revised, whether there is anything in i 
which at the present moment has adversely aSeeted our trade relations 
with the United States of America. 


o 
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Mr. H. P» Mody: Yes, it has, From a favourable balance of Rs, 17 
crores in 1918-14 there was an unfavourable balance ol a erure of rupees 
last year as against India. 

The Honourably Sir Joseph Bhore : Well, Sir, it is obvious that that 
may be due ; to many oth&r teasOUfl, ’ not necessarily to the treaty itself. 
It is in this way, T say, that the business and commercial community can 
very considerably help the Government and also this House—by making 
definite suggestions, and we ourselves Would very gladly welcome any 
suggestions on those lines. 

Now, Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. James, raised the question of 
railway rates and fares. I do not know whether ho was here during the 
discussion on the Railway Budget, but I took the opportunity then to 
make it quite clear that we were fully seized of the importance of re** 
considering entirely the question of the classification of goods and that 
we had actually taken the preliminary steps necessary for n full cmisider- 
ation of that very important and complicated matter. 

Mr.' F. E. James: Bv whom is that consideration to bo given? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: The consideration will ultimately 
be by the Government of India after the preliminary work is done, and 
I pointed out that, in order to make the examination effective, it would 
be essential to collect very detailed and very comprehensive data. The 
collection of that data, T pointed out, had already been undertaken by the 
Railway Conference, and T suggested that at some stage or other it might 
be advisable for us to associate in the examination of this question non¬ 
official representatives of commerce, trade and possibly of this House, 

Then, my Honourable friend asked me what we were doing in respect 
of further agreements with other parts of the TBinpirr. Here, again, I 
can assure him that the Government of Tndia have not gone to sleep. At 
the present moment we are in communication with two of the dominions, 
and T think T shall soon bo in a position to suy Hint we shall very 
shortly begin negotiations with the Irish Free State and with Canada. * ' 

My Honourable friend referred lastly, so far as the subjects with which 
I am concerned, to the Tariff Board, and T think he suggested an organi¬ 
sation similar to that which exists in the United Kingdom. He referred, 
T think, to the Import Duties Advisory Committee in the United Kingdom. 
I would like to draw the attention of the House to the difference that 
exists between the two cases. So far as my information goes, the func¬ 
tions of the Advisory Committee in the United Kingdom are to make 
recommendations to the Treasury as to what goods should be exempted 
from the duties imposed by the Act and as to what goods should bo 
subject to additional duties on the ground that .they are articles of luxury 
or articles of .a kmd which are being produced or are likely within a 
reasonable time to be produced in the’United Kingdom in quantities which 
are substantial in relation to the United Kingdom consumption. Well, 
Sir, this Advisory Committee, bn its own initiative, takes tip the examina¬ 
tion of these, questions, and when it has made a recommenda¬ 
tion, that recommendation is considered by the Treasury. The Treasury, 
without reference to Parliament, considers the recommendations of the 
Committee and takes such .action, as it considers necessary. 

Mr* 3?. E. James: Might I interrupt the Honourable Member? We 
had; made it quite clear in our recommendations with regard to the Tariff 
Board' that’ we do not suggest that it should follow exactly the model 
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of the Tariff Advisory Committee in England- That Committee, as the 
Honourable Member knows very well, has tremendously autocratic powers 
which, we do not consider for a moment, should be handed over to the 
Tariff Board of this country. We only suggest that the duties which are 
laid upon the Tariff Committee at home in reference to the position of 
goods liable to tariff used by industries and the effect of protection upon 
certain industries through information collected compulsorily—we only 
suggest that those two functions should be given to the Tariff Board 
here. I think I ought to make that quite clear to the Hou^e. 


The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am glad my Honourable friend 
has made his position clear, because I was going to emphasise the difficulty 
of bringing into practice such an arrangement here. I am quite sure that 
this Assembly would never consent to such a course here. The last w’ord 
in regard to the Tariff Board has not been said, and what its composition, 
its constitution and its functions should be are matters in respect of 
which we keep an open mind. I can assure my Honourable friend that we 
entirely agree with him that a Tariff Board should contain members with 
recent commercial and business experience, but I must tell him that it 
has been a matter of the utmost difficulty for us to get even one suitable 
individual of sufficient status and standing in the commercial world to 
become a member of the Tariff Board. However, Sir. here again, this, 
is a matter in which suggestions from all quarters of the House will be 
welcomed by the Government of India, and we shall most certainly 
consider them. I would, however, like to say this, that the Tariff Board 
has up to the present served a most useful purpose. It has done most 
valuable work. I am quite sure that my Honourable friend did not 
intend to cast any slur upon the Tariff Board and its work, but I would 
like to say that I consider that whatever may be the objections to its con¬ 
stitution as it exists at present, it has till now played a valuable part 
in the Industrial economy of the country. I think that that covers most 
of the points that I am in a position to refer to. The other points which 
my Honourable friend has raised will be replied to by my Honourable 
colleague when he winds up the debate. 


Sir Abdur Kahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): Mr. 
President, the questions that have been raised by niy Honourable friend, 
Mr. James, are undoubtedly very interesting, but having listened to the 
greater portion of his speech, I am not quite satisfied how far the questions 
that have been raised are of practical importance at the present moment. 
It struck many of us on this side of the House that at any rate some 
of the suggestio ns were of a more or less theoretical character 
and very remote from approaching any reality. Take, for instance, 
the question of the additional portfolios in the Government of 
India. I take it that my Honourable friend is aware of the Government of 
India Act and that the Members of the Executive Council are limited by 
thafc Act, and. further, it is a matter of the greatest importance to consider 
from manv points of view, whether there is really any need for the 
addition of a portfolio in the Government of India. 


Hflr jg, Jamas i May I say, Sir, that I made no recommendation 
that there should be any increase at present in the porfeEoKos. I merely 
hinted that, possibly, later on, if certain things happen there might be 
a»eed for an additional Member as a result of redistribution. We did 
not have any addition in our view. 

c u 
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Six Abdut Rahim: I am very glad that my Honourable friend disclaims 
any present intention to suggest that thero should be more Members of 
the Executive Council. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chotty): Thero is 
no limit for the strength of the Cabinet under tho Government of India 
Act. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: At any rate that was one of tho matters which made 
one think that perhaps borne of tho questions raised by my 
3 v.m. Honourable friend wore not in iho realm of realities, bocause 
the House, T am sure, would have in consider very carefully any additional 
expenditure that might bo proposed in the Government of India. As a 
matter of fact, tho Government of India themselves have boon busily 
engaged, out ol sheer necessity, in retrenching their expenditure. Ah regards 
the redistribution of portfolios, that is a matter of internal arrangement 
with which it is very difficult for us to deal from this side of tho House. 
From what wo can judge of tho work that is done by tho Honourable 
Members of the Treasury Bench hero in this House, one may form some 
sort of gonoral impression that some of tho Honourable Mombe'rs are harder 
worked perhaps than the others, but that is not a sufficient indication of 
how the work is distributed among the Honourable Members of the 
Executive Council. That is a matter, as I have said, for internal distri¬ 
bution of tho Government’s work. 

As regards tho relation of ono particular subject to another, no doubt 
many of us in this part of tho House have boon puzzled by tho fact, 
as was pointed out by my Honourable friend, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, why 
for instance the Commerce Member should have been the spokesman of 
the Government on the question of tariffs and protective duties. Tho 
development of industries, T understand, is under tho charge of my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, but there also I do not wish to pry into 
the secrets of Government, if there is any secret. There may he some 
policy behind it of which I am not aware.' 

How, as regards the next item, tho Tariff Board and its personnel, 
I think the Honourable Mombor in charge of tho Commerce Department 
has made it quite clear that, so far as tho present Tariff Board is con¬ 
cerned, the public has no particular causo for complaint. I do not know 
how far commercial experience and industrial experience are properly 
represented on tho Board at present or not, but I should liko to make 
one suggestion, as the matter is apparently under the consideration of 
Government, that it would not be fair to the general public of India so 
to compose the Tariff Board as to make it tho spokesman of particular 
interests. That, I take it, must be guarded against. Government ought 
to see to it that there are on that body some men who can tako a 
detached view of the position and safeguard not merely the interests of 
particular industries, but also the interests of tho general public. T tako 
it that this is a consideration which might commend itself to the Govern¬ 
ment. I do not wish to say anything more on that, because some of 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board will come under our consideration 
very soon. 

Then, there is the very interesting suggestion made by Mr. James 
regarding the composition and constitution of an Economic Advisory 
Council I agree with my friend, the Baja Bahadur, that the Honourable 
the Finance Member gave us a very interesting account, from his point 
of view at any rate, of the economic prospects of the country. That 
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has conveyed to our minds certain suggestions which are imdoubtediy 
, , ^ °* consideration by the Government as a body. There is one t hing 
t - C ° j S1( T? re< ^ ^ ^js connection which I believe was alluded to by 
y riend, the Baja Bahadur, and that is this. Are we really engaged 
merely in devising some machinery, without finding out, to put it in hi«, 
own words, whether there is any material upon which that machinery is 
going to work. When we talked on this side of the House of economic 
^ our ^ ew > though in a very general and vague manner, 
nat the Government of India would consider whether the time has not 
come, having regard to the economic condition of the people generally, 
for them to devise means of developing the resources of the country 
as a whole, by means of definite schemes, say for instance, of irrigation 
or electrification and generally supplying more power to the country and 
schemes of that character. That at any rate was in my mind when last 
year, and, I think, also the year before, I spoke on this question during 
the Budget discussion. I do not deny that an Economic Advisory Council 
might be in a position to make useful suggestions, and, if it is properly 
constituted, suggestions from that body might be of great value to the 
country. But I do not think the Government of India can here overlook 
the fact that, so far as the economic development of the country is con¬ 
cerned, apart from any question of commerce and trade to which I shall 
come presently, so far as developing the industrial resources of this country 
is concerned, industry is a provincial subject; and if you are going to 
have, as we all confidently hope we shall, provincial autonomy in the 
real sense of the word, then in that ease it will be within the jurisdiction 
of the Provinces and not of the Government of India to develop the 
economic resources and the industrial capacity of particular localities. I 
for one find it rather difficult at present to realise what the Government 
of India, sitting here as a Central Government or as a Federal Govern¬ 
ment in the future, can do to develop the economic possibilities of the 
Provinces. They could certainly, through protective tariffs, for instance, 
do something indirectly or perhaps even directly to help the growth of 
nascent industries. But so far as other matters are concerned, I do not 
see that they are really within the province of the Government of India. 

I now come to the question of trade agreements, which I suppose was 
most in the mind of my Honourable friend, Mr. James, though he put it 
last. It is very generally the postscript that is the most important part 
of certain letters. (Laughter.) Now, as regards the trade agreements, 

I think the Honourable the Commerce Member made it very clear that 
these are questions of great complexity. Take bilateral agreements. One 
might, perhaps, think that nothing would be more easy than to enter into 
bilateral agreements between India and any other country. But obviously 
such an agreement is bound to have its reactions on the trade relations 
with other countries as well, and the Government of India have certainly 
to take note of that fact and consider how far it would beneficially or 
injuriously affect the interests of India—its commerce, trade or its 
industrial development. Therefore, to say simply that this policy _ of 
bilateral agreement ought to be pursued without any further consideration, 
is simply tal kin g, if I may say so with respect and without any offence, 
in the air. Sir, we shall have an opportunity very shortly to consider 
two very important trade agreements and it would not be^ advisable to 
anticipate the considerations likely to influence the House in these very 
important matters. But all that I wish here to suggest to the House 
and to warn the House is that the question of trade agreements must not 
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be treated lightly, as if a more agreement arrived at between twc> countries 
(Mr. B. Dax : ‘‘Or between two private parties") would solve our difficulties. 
I do not wish to enter upon the merits in any way of any of those agreements 
which will come under the consideration of this House very soon. am 
perfectly sure, my friend, Mr. Modv, will prove to the House that it is 
beneficial and useful to the country (Hear, hear)—at any rate to his own 
satisfaction. (Laughter.) Then, I think what has been said by my 
Honourable friend, Sir Joseph Bhore, as regards revising old treaties is 
perfectly sound, if I may say so, for we have got to see whether treaties 
which have been entered into in the last century are actually beneficial 
to us or harmful to our trade and industries. Because they are old, it 
does not necessarily follow, as has been pointed out so clearly and so 
forcibly, that they are to be condemned at once. Sir, on tho whole, it 
really seems to me that the present discussion is more or loss in the 
theoretical sphere and docs not lead us very far towards coming to any 
conclusion on any definite matter. (Loud Applause.) 

Mr. K. P. Th&mpan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammudun 
Bural): Sir, I must congratulate my Honourable friend, Mr. James, 
on the very sensible speech that he delivered this morning. 1 was 
particularly impressed with its extremely non-controversial character. 
Sir, I am thankful to him for raising this subject and giving the House 
an opportunity to discuss it. 

Sir, “planned economy 0 is a very wide field, covering as it docs all 
the human activities, such as agriculture, industry, trade. J transport aud 
other things. The present policy of the Government of India seems to 
me to be, I will not say, one of lethargy, but I would say one which has 
been consistently spasmodic, or to use another word, haphazard. When¬ 
ever the millowncrs of Bombay said that they wanted protection, or the 
coal industry said that it wanted protection, or, for that matter, if tho 
iron and steel industry raised a hue and cry that foreign metals were 
boing dumped into this country to tho ruin of their trade, forthwith the 
matter is roforred to tho Tariff Board or to a Select Committee and then 
some action is taken. Sir, I should think that that is not in keeping with 
the notions of a civilized Government. The old idea of preserving law 
and order is not all that a Government has to do. It is the duty of tho 
Government to safeguard and ameliorate tho economic welfare of the 
pooiplo under it, and, in that direction, I am afraid the Government of 
India have not till now boon discharging their duty properly. 

Sir, my Honourable friend, Mr. James suggested the formation of an 
Economic Council. I perfectly agree with him that it is highly neces¬ 
sary for the planned development of the resources of the country in all 
directions. I do not mean to say that we must have a huge and costly 
body to deal with these things. A small body of economic exports is 
sufficient. They may also be authorised to co-opt businessmen and 
statesmen whenever they choose or particular subjects an* roforred to 
them ; It must be the source from which Government will gof all ideas 
and inspirations for the discharge of their duty in this direction. I am 
told, all countries have got such Economic Councils to advise tin's 
Government. If such a Council is constituted in this country, I believe, 
we may as well dispense with the present Tariff Board, and tho ques¬ 
tions that are now being referred to the Tariff Board for their enquiry 
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referred to this Council and it might, with the assistance of co¬ 
opted members, better discharge its functions. At any rate, a 
membership of the Tariff Board ought not to be made a sort of stepping- 
stone for the Directorship of industrial concerns. I have heard it said 
that one of the members of the Tariff Board accepted the post of an 
adviser to a combine of match manufacturers and subsequently he 
became the Director of an iron and steel manufacturing concern. They 
should be well-paid and only men of strong character should be chosen. 
I am one of those who think that there is no need to import outsiders 
for such a Committee. We have now the example of two gentlemen 
from outside who are touring throughout the length and breadth of the 
country to collect statistics. Are there not competent men in our own 
country to do that work? If the Government say that there are not such 
competent men available in this country then it does not speak well of the 
Universities and the services themselves. I firmly believe that there 
are already any number of competent men in our own country and their 
services alone should be availed of. An other objection to bringing 
outsiders is that their outlook may not be in keeping with the national 
aspirations and the view-point of the requirements of this country. I 
hope there is no harm in saying that. I should certainly agree with 
my friend, Mr. James, in saying that a tariff re-organisation is absolutely 
necessary, particularly the incidence of taxation. What the Government 
should consider and realise is that the consumers in this country- are 
mostly agriculturists and their purchasing power has greatly diminished 
of late. Another class of people who form a very large part of the 
population is the small artizans such as the handloom weavers and other 
people. The Tariff Board in its report says that the handloom weavers 
who number about 10 millions earn only a bare pittance of two annas a 
day. With the kind of indirect taxation that is now' going on in this 
country on all necessaries of life, you can more or less visualise their 
plight. Two annas will not go a long way to eke out a living, and if 
something is taken out of it, what will they do? We have to revise the 
tariff in the light of that observation, and if that is done, I am more 
than satisfied. As I said, Sir, India is predominantly an agricultural 
country and the world condition today is such that we will not be in a 
position in the immediate future to export our agricultural products to 
any appreciable extent outside this country. All countries are vying 
with one another in producing their own wants and India must be con¬ 
tented by being able to consume herself what she produces. Sir, the 
remedy lies in two ways. You might try to restrict or regulate the 
production of agricultural commodities on a planned basis. You might 
rostriet the cultivation by taking into consideration the quantity that is 
required for the consumption in this country and also the quantity that 
you will be able to send outside. There is no meaning in encouraging 
cultivation on a huge scale without knowing how to dispose of it. That 
is what I mean by regulating cultivation on a planned basis. Another 
remedy is to increase the purchasing power of the people and help them 
to purchase the produces themselves and promote internal consumption. 
If the country becomes more industrialised and thereby helps distribution 
of wealth among the masses, it will be another way by which we will be 
abl© to remedy the situation. We must also exert to increase the out¬ 
put of manufactured goods and make the country self-sufficient in regard 
to her manufactured wants. Whatever raw produce we may produce in 
this country should be converted into finished products. India is already 
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supplying most of the cotton that is required for the Indian mills, and 
attempts are made to increase the cultivation of the long-staple cotton. 
The cotton that is now purchased from Tanganico and Egypt and other 
foreign countries could easily bo produced here. If is quoting only one 
instance out of many. 

In regard to industries, Government may adopt throo policies. The 
Government may own all the key industries in this country. I havo not 
used the words “nationalise all industries’’. The policy has boon already 
accepted by the Government by taking in their own hands the hydro¬ 
electric scheme and other plants generating power. The railways we 
also State property in this country. Goal niinos and nil mineral mines 
may be made Government property. The other way hv which the 
Government can help the industries would be to control certain other 
industries. Thoy havo already done so in the, case of salt. There are 
many other things with which the welfare and prosperity of tho country 
is hound up. Then, thirdly, (hey might regulate certain other loss 
important industries. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. James, referred to the i|uesiion of the 
railway freight. Sir, I was very glad to hoar the Honourable the. 
Commerce Member say that tho attention of tho Government has already 
been directed to this subject and tho Government have under considera¬ 
tion the revision of tho railway freights. Hut I must repeat again and 
again on tho floor of the House ihnt, tho railway rales are not fixed on a 
rational basis. There are several nascent industries in this country which 
cannot compete with foreigners simply because tho railway rates from 
tho place of manufacture to the centres of.consumption are vary heavy. 
-You havo got n soap factory in Malabar run by the Madras Government. 
Outside Malabar nobody has heard about thoso soaps much less to speak of 
distant placos like Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay. Tho railway freight 
from Malabar to Calcutta or Bombay is much more than tlie freight 
from London to thoso places. Under such circumstances, how can the 
industries of this country he fostered? It is not only the duty of the 
railways to earn dividend, but they must come to the rescue of nascent 
industries and serve a wider national purpose. If (hut orientation 
can be brought about, one of the difficulties for the solution of this 
problom will have been, surmounted. The question of freight for rice 
from Tanjore to Malabar was referred to the other day in the House. It 
was said that the railway freight for rice from Tanjoro to Malabar is six 
annas while the steamer freight from Rangoon to Calicut, which is five 
times the distance, is less than five annas. There is also the ease of 
glass industry. There are some glass factories in Northern India which 
would have developed but for the heavy railway freight. 

The other question raised was the controversy between rail and motor 
I feel equally with others that the railways are the most valuable national 
assets of this country, but T have no hesitation in saying that tho unhealthy 
competition that is now going on is purely due to their own policy. T will 
cite the case of Palghat-Pollachi extension. A road existed for nearly 
a century and when the railway authorities found that there was heavy 
traffic as judged from the income on tolls to the extent of Rs. 30,000, they 
in an aggressive spirit wanted to open the line and capture tho traffic. 
If the railways are baulked in their attempts to capture other pooplos' 
business and come to grief on account of their policy, who is to blame? 
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Why should we sympathise with the railways? It is easy* to say that we 

ve invested about a thousand crores on the railways. It is perfectly true. 

agree we must protect their interest. But if the railways are primarily 
responsible for bringing about unhealthy competition, they ought to suffer 
or it. Ine road service cannot be replaced bv railways and we must be 
fair to both. 

Before I conclude, I have yet to refer to another aspect of the question. 
Mr. James referred to the treaties. The Government of India have entered 
treaties with foreign nations. The Honourable the Commerce Member 
said that the revision of these treaties are being considered. But I missed 
one point in the speech of the Commerce Member and that was with 
reference to the agreement with the Indian States. The Indian States are, 
as it were, dovetailed with the British territory, and if you want to pass 
one hundred miles in certain parts of the country, you have to cross two 
or fh'vo times through Indian States. How can "you have a uniform 
custOi .s duty under such condition, and I, therefore, submit that the Indian 
States should be brought in line in such matters with British India and 
ensure a uniform policy in such matters. In the Select Committee on the 
Factory B?]J, my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody, said he would have no 
objection Lo accept shorter hours of labour if the Indian States also came 
into line with these laws. The backwardness of the Indian States is a 
great handicap not only for the social and material amelioration of this 
co an try, but also in all respects, and unless the Government take a bold 
step and prevail upon the Indian States to come into line with British India, 
I may say, though it may not be quite relevant, that the success of the 
proposed Indian Federation cannot be ensured. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I must perform a neighbour’s duty in spite of the 
suspicions of my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, who is pro¬ 
bably an office bearer of the Democratic Party, but spoke only for himself. 
Sir, nay Honourable friend, Mr. James, has very carefully followed the lead 
^hen by the Honourable the Finance Member in his Budget speech, that 
part of his speech which comes after the Budget, but is as relevant to it 
as the motion of the Raja Bahadur on the hurrying of Reforms. Just as 
the Reforms are hound up with the Constitution, just as the Federal finance 
cut-motion visualised the future, even so Mr. .Tames, by his planned 
economy, though it ignored planned money, was visualising the future. Sir, 
I was poring over the pages of Hansard to discover a relevant passage for 
this occasion which I had come across and that was the suggestion, a vo r y 
amusing and interesting suggestion of an important Member of the House 
of Commons that, because of the numerous accidents on the roads, th^ time 
had come to place ttbe transport under the jurisdiction of the Home 
Member! The Communication Minister must be a part of the Home 
Member himself, and the Home Member himself must he performing two 
functions, namely, that of the Home Member and that of the Minister for 
Communication.' That was the suggestion made in the House of Commons, 
and when Mr. James made the suggestion that the should diyorce the 
Commerce Member from the Railway Department he was making a rather 
interesting suggestion worthy of the future for consideration, but unworthy 
very much oi the present when we are concerned not with multiplying >r 
dividing portfolios, but practising economy. In the first place, it is better 
to stand by “the devil” we know instead of jumping into “the deep sea 
that, we do'not know. What for do you separate the Railway portfolio from 
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tho Commerce portfolio? I do not exact!} know what is the object of the 
Honourable Member who spoke for the European Group. Does he want 
really to create a sort of internecine squabble in the Vicoregal Cabinet 
between the Commerce Department and the Railway Department? Did he 
think that the Commerce Department was so overworked that the Railway 
Department should be separated from it? 

Lieut.-Colone] Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): 01 course 
it is. 

Mr 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My Honourable friend says “of course it is’\ 
which sums up the argument ho would have developed had ho spoken on 
this occasion I know there is a section on this side of the House, my 
friends and neighbours who want to separate the Railways from the Com* 
merco Department and I know that fcSir Henry Gidnoy, tho custodian oi 
the Anglo-Indian conscience and the Anglo-Indian interests, would much 
rather have this divorce celebrated so that ho might, have greater occasion 
to put forward his demand in a more comprehensive and attractso way. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: May I offer you that portfolio? 

Mr. 0. S Ranga Iyer: If ho does not offer mo that portfolio, he would 
like to have it himself. (Laughter.) I know Sir Henry Gidnoy and his 
community have been tho severest critics of tho Railway Department and 
probably they have come to tho conclusion that because the Railway Mem¬ 
ber also happens to be the Commerce Member, by driving a wedge between 
them, by creating two individuals out of one, they would ho able to achieve 
what they have in mind. But it is forgotten that tho Railway Member 
has behind him a Large army of Railway officials. There is tho Railway 
Board. And the Railway Board and the Railway Secretariat are quite com¬ 
petent to look after Railway interests, and the Honourable the Commerce 
Member can certainly, as other Commerce Members in tho past, continue to 
take up both the Railway and tho Commerce Departments' fads and affairs, 
and present them to this House. Let us seo how this works in tho House 
of Commons Sir, you are no doubt aware and as you will have more 
opportunities of knowing them whon you go to England and watch the 
proceedings of the House of Commons at Westminster .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: He has already done that. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: Ho will do so hereafter in his capacity as Presi¬ 
dent of this House. Whon your education at Westminster increases, you 
will find how the Prim© Minister, for instanco, or the Leader of tho House 
speaks on almost every important subject whether it relates to commerce 
or roads or unemployment or the Indian Empire. Mv Honourable friend, 
Sir Henry Gidncv, whispers, “That is why they are so unintelligible". It 
ho brings*forward n Resolution in this House that Great Britain is unfit for 
responsible Government, and India being tho largest part of the British 
Empire, the Capital and Parliament should be transferred from London io 
India, I at any rate will support it. They may he incompetent,—of this 
be is a better judge as he has greater experience than many Members of 
this House. But we arc eoncemed with the competence of the Commerce 
Member who has handled, so far as ho is concerned and this House is 
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concerned, both the [Railway Budget and the commercial problems with great 
ecess, great ability and great satisfaction to the non-official side. 
Vpp ause.) That being so, I should like to know why we should do todav 

a under a Federal regime we are certain to do. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi (Dacca cum Mvmensingh: Muhammadan Rural): 
Ten years afterwards. ‘ 

Mr. 0. S. Ra&ga Iyer: My Honourable friend, Mr. Ghuznavi, says, ten 
years afterwards, not now. As he has come fresh from England, his pre¬ 
judices and apprehensions are also fresh. I do not share that apprehension. 
He hates the Federation; the wish being father to the thought, he would 
rather have it come ten hundred years afterwards, if at all. He is a pro- 
vineial-autonomy-enthusiast. I for myself am a Federal enthusiast, and 
I am certain, judging from my knowledge of things, that Federation will 
come into existence much sooner than many faint-hearted people imagine. 
And. under Federation two years hence you will have to revise the ad¬ 
ministrative portfolios, you will have to revise the composition of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, you will have to bring into existence responsible Ministers. 
It may be difficult then for one non-official Minister to be in charge of the 
Railways and the Commerce Department, I acknowledge. A democratic 
system is not so efficient as a bureaucratic system or an autocratic 
system. That has always been so. Inefficiency and democracy go 
together; but democracy is better than a bureaucracy, because it gives 
satisfaction to the people. And in a democratic regime I would certainly 
welcome a suggestion like that which has come from Mr. James. I am 
certain, Sir, there will he no necessity for a suggestion like that. Those 
who have read the evidence of the Secretary of State and his examination 
by my friend, Mr. Joshi, will agree that thev are thinking of a Minister 
for Communication, or a better phrase, Minister of Transport. 

Mr. H. M. Joshi: Communication is a better word. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: There has been some controversy about this 
word, and I have not been quite able to follow it. Sir, I should, therefore 
think that if Mr. James were to press after this speech his motion to a 
division, Honourable Members who want not to tamper with the Railway 
cum Commerce Department will have to go into the same lobby with the 
Commerce Member. But I think Mr. James is "a wiser man”. He knows 
his motion would be lost; he will not press it to a division, and specially 
after his beautiful speech in which there are so many common points of 
agreement. As speakers on the other side have showm, everybody wants 
an Economic Council. My friend, Mr. Joshi, wants it; and when Mr. 
Jpshi says we want an Economic Council, so far as I am concerned, he 
being the most radical Member in this House, that is the last word on the 
subject for non-officials. But, Sir, we do not want an Economic Council 
like the Railway Advisory Council. I do not know how many times the 
Railway Advisory Council* has met. Mr. Joshi and Sir Henry Gidney both 
tell me that it was once in three years. 

•Diwan Rahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Let us know what Mr. 
Ranga Iyer says about economic planning. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I hope to hear what my Honourable friend will 
have to say about economic planning. I am now concerned with an 
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Economic Advisory Council and I do not want that the Economic Ad¬ 
visory Council should be a reproduction of the Railway Advisory Council. 

I want an Economic Advisory Council which will go into the question of 
planned economy on which Diwan Bahadur Mudaliar will, as I find him 
poring over great volumes, if he has an opportunity to speak, speak 
eloquently. We know the opinion of the Honourable the Finance Mem¬ 
ber on this subject. I may straightaway say, Sir, that in our country 
situated as we arc, we cannot have much of economic planning or a 
planned economy -without planned money. *We have no financial control 
and I do not want to go today into the question of the ratio, but that has 
a great bearing upon this matter. And in this connection I may make a 
present to Honourable Members of what a student of this subject, Sir 
Montagu Webb, has written. Ho has written some most unkind things about 
the Honourable the Finance Member himself in ‘‘India’s Plight”. He 
says: 

“The Zoological Gardens contain no animal more stubborn than a Government 
Department, when called upon to concct a blunder and change to the right direc¬ 
tion .T listened most carefully to the Finance Member’s final defence of the 

1*. 6d. Clauses. As a clever effort in the gentle art of trailing the red herring, it won 
my unstinted admiration. But it contained not a single sound argument in favour of 
U 6d. The final appeal to consider the pathetic condition of the poor labourers in 
tho fields, who, it was asserted, would not benefit by a siugle pie, even if Urn rupee 
wore de-rated to 1$. was completely nullified by the subsequent admission that 
those who fed the labourers, and lent money to ryots, zemindars and others, had not 
been able to recover what ihoy had lont,-~had, in fact, acted as ‘shock-absorbers’, 
whoso sufferings and losses Government would have seriously to consider!” 

Sir, I do not want to take this occasion to dwell on planned money 
though it may be absolutely relevant, because that is the foundation of 
planned economy. But it will bo admitted that unless and until the Gov 
ernment revise the ratio on which much has been said, there can bo no 
economic recovery, there can bo no onoonrngomont of our exports, and 
there can be no fairness to our people, whether industrial or agricultural. 

The Honourable tlio Leader of the Opposition referred to tho difficul¬ 
ties arising from provincial autonomy. Ho said that Provincial Govern¬ 
ments will develop industries; he forgot to'say that “roads” is a 
Provincial subject, but when Federation comes into existence, it will be 
necessary for the Federation in certain of these ma&tors to take up 
certain provincial questions also, as l am sure the Honourable tho Loader 
of the Opposition no doxibt recognises. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Rhanmnklmm Oliotty) 
vacated tho Chair which was then occupied by Mr. Deputy President 
(Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury).] 

To avoid inter-provincial jealousy, to avoid development of tho nation 
on tho wrong lines, to make one Province produce what tho other Provinces 
do not produce, so that one Province will sell to the other Provinces and 
buy from the other Provinces, to avoid economic clash, there will bo a 
good deal of centralisation necessary, and no one, I am certain, recognises 
this more than the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition. Ho was 
only thinking loudly whether the question of industries should or should 
not be altogether left to the Provinces, how far the Central Government 
will take it up; and I think this is a matter which will be, to avoid un¬ 
healthy competition, in the hands of the Central Government to a vorv 
great extent also in the future. 
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As for planned economy, about which my friend, Diwan Bahadur 
Bamaswami Mudaliar, interrupted me, it covers so many aspects, such 
as for instance, the unemployment question. Under pl ann ed economy, 
again, you have to take up the question whether you should develop the 
arterial roads in this country. I have read the Five Year Plan of Bussia; 

I have read the British admiration for that Five Year Plan. (Interrup- 
My friend, Mr. B. Das, says ‘‘Let us have a Five Year Plan”. 
(A Voice'. “Why not ten?”) Mr. James says “Why not ten?” Well, 
it is a pity that the Honourable the Finance Member, overworked as he 
is, and other Members of the Government of India, overworked as they 
have been, did not give us during the last five years a five year plan. 
The best planned economy for a country situated as w r e are is to regulate 
our tariffs as our industries require and to encourage our industries as their 
circumstances dictate; and that is why I say when I oppose the excise 
duty on sugar, that it is not the right way" to develop the indigenous 
industry. We must have an industrial plan. I would ask my Honour¬ 
able friend, Diwan Bahadur Bamaswami Mudaliar, if he has time, to 
tell us the story of the development of Japan into a great and mighty 
nation, from an agricultural country to a great industrial country. How 
and why? Because the Government were behind it. The Government 
subsidised the industries; the Government made Japan what it is and 
the Japanese made their Government what it is. Unfortunately, we 
have no financial control and without financial control you cannot have 
very much of money to carry out an economic plan. As it is, you can 
have a committee of experts and non-experts; you can lay down a pro¬ 
gramme, but how will you carry out that programme? That is a matter 
for which the Government alone are responsible and on which the Gov¬ 
ernment alone could speak. What I want is protection for the agricul¬ 
turist by building a barrier against the importation of foreign rice (Hear, 
hear)—that is one plan .... 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Burma is not a foreign country today! 


M f r 0. S. Ranga Iyer: My friend, Air. Joshi, says that Burma rice is 
not foreign rice today: what is today will not be tomorrow: and when 
Burma separates from India, there will be an opportunity for Indian rice 
to be protected. Then, again, I say, reduce the railway freights; and 
because the Commerce Department and Bailwav Department are under 
one common Member, I say they ought to know that the best way to en¬ 
courage our industries and also to meet with what, the Honourable the 
Finance Member apprehended to be the overproduction of sugar or over¬ 
production in any other industry, the best way to meet it is to facilitate 
the transport of these industrial goods and. industrial articles from one 
end of the country to the other bv cheap freights. I need not dwell more 
upon this subject .... 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Honourable 
Member’s time is up. 


Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: .... because, as I was going to say, my 
“time is up"! (Laughter.) 

Mr. E. Studd (Bengal: European): Hr, niy Honourable friend, the 
Raja Bahadur, expressed himself as being disappointed with Mr. James 
speech and with the extent of this motion. It seemed to me he was 
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rather anxious that wo should depart from the old touching of our youth 
that wo should learn to walk before wo try to run, for it does seem to mo 
that it is impossible to expect a complete economic plan which is likely 
to work, to bo produced in a day or a week wholesale. Surely the only 
way, particularly in these difficult days, is to go step by step and learn 
by experience; and it is for that reason that this motion was definitely 
restricted to certain practical suggestions for administrative adjustments 
which wo foci convinced will give vigour to the policy to aid recovery. It 
is, as it were, only the beginning ot a foundation on which subsequently the 
economic plan may be built; and l think there has been a very largo 
measure of agreement on those points which wo have tried to stress. I 
was a little bit surprised when my Honourable friend, Mr. llangn Iyer, 
who is usually so clear of thought and so fluent of tongue, found it difficult 
to understand why we had suggested a rearrangement of portfolios. But 
then I suddenly remembered the day on which his very fluency curried 
him into somewhat tangled complications when ho began to talk about 
vertical roads, and 1 think if ho will carry his mind hack to flail discussion, 
he will surely And there one justification at any rale for this suggestion 
of the reallofmont of portfolios .... 

Hr. C. S. Ranga Iyer; When I talked about vertical roads, the Honour¬ 
able Member, if he exercises some little bit of his imagination, will find 
that I would he agreeing with him once the vertical roads develop - 
namely, civil aviation in Tndia. 

Mr. E. Studd: We have already had experience of cut-throat csompoti- 
tion between railways and roads; in addition, we shall have further com¬ 
petition from aviation in the future. Surely tho wisest way to deni with 
those competitions, to prevent wasteful competition and to get a wise plan 
that will make the various forms of transport work efficiently with each 
other, is to have one man in eontiol of those various matters/ My friend, 

Mr. Mody, said that we may have to go very much further, f entirely 

agree with him 1 go bevond that and say we certainly shall have to go 

very much further, but if seems to,me that it is wiser to make a begin¬ 

ning on certain practical things which can bo dono now and on which we 
can get a very large measure of agreement. It seems to me, Sir, that this 
is a matter which has nothing to do with tho Reforms. I do not think 
it can possibly be hold that such alterations ought to bo deferred until after 
tho Reforms have been introduced. Tt is tho belief of our Group that these 
alterations will make for definite improvement now, and that is all the 
more reason why they should be done before tho Reforms are introduced, 
so that those Reforms may have a better chance of functioning, for, Sir, 
time is, in our opinion, tho essence of the contract. We arc very strongly 
of the opinion that these points should ho given immediate consideration, 
and that, as soon as possible, stops should be taken, so that, where alter¬ 
ations are required to meet the altered conditions, they can be put into 
effect without undue delay. 

I welcome my friend, Mr. Hardy's delightful and interesting speech 
and his assurance that the tariff tangle was really being taken in hand, 
and it seemed to me, as he was describing some o! the difficulties of watch¬ 
ing the effects of various altered duties, that he was producing about as 
good ajx argument as could be mad,© for the strengthened and enlarged 
Tariff j^oam, for which my friend, Mr. James, asks. 
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, * 5 onoura ^^ e the Finance Member in his speech said that indus- 
naiists themselves should take an active part in the industrial develop- 
ftp* they should not leave the whole burden to Government. 
With that, I think, every one will agree, but I think it is up to Govem- 
ment to provide the machinery whereby the activities of industrialists in 
that direction can be given effect to speedily and effectively. I should 
hke to give an illustration which has come within my owm knowledge. In 
anot er portion of his speech, the Finance Member referred with satisfae- 
lon ™ figures of the export of Indian tea, and he stressed the increase 
ot exports to the London markets. I should be the lust person to belittle 
the value of that market or of that increase, but I would beg the Govern¬ 
ment not to forget that there are outside markets which arenas important 
to the industry" in India as the London market. In some ways they are 
of special importance, because, if they cannot obtain their require m ents 
m India, they do not go from there to London to buy their tea, but they 
go to India’s rivals,—Java and Ceylon. 

Now, Sir, reference has been made already, in the course of this 
debate, to the disability under w-hich Indian tea going to New’ Zealand 
has to compete. The position is that Empire tea got a preference of Bd 
a pound plus a surcharge of 9/40ths. That was the position until some 
time in the latter half of 1932. Ceylon was then, as I understand, as a 
result of the trade agreement, relieved of having to pay’ the surcharge, 
so that at the present moment Ceylon tea is at an advantage as against 
Indian tea by something between \d and three farthings a pound. For 
the last two years this question has been under discussion, and continuous 
representations have been made on the subject to try and get that dis¬ 
advantage removed. It is a disadvantage which in some ways reacts 
particularly on the Indian tea grower in Northern India, because ail the 
tea that goes to New Zealand from Northern India comes from the 
Calcutta market, and not from the London market. The Indian trade 
has been gradually built up during the last two or three years, and actually 
last year the shipments were something in the neighbourhood of tw’O and 
half million pounds. Ceylon has naturally made strenuous efforts to get 
that trade back, and has actually sent a Trade Commissioner down to New- 
Zealand with ten thousand pounds in his pocket to spend in tiwing to 
recover that trade, in other words, to get the Indian tea replaced by 
Ceylon tea. Now, Sir, 1 do suggest that if there had been in operation 
a Tariff Board of the nature outlined by Mr. James, it w’ould not have 
taken tw T o years to deal wdth that particular case. The surcharge has still 
not been removed; no agreement has been come to, and the Indian tea 
grower is still labouring under that difficulty, and the impression in tea 
circles in New Zealand is quite definite, that it is India’s fault and not 
New Zealand’s fault that that extra dutv has not been removed. Now, 
Sir, I quote that as an illustration of the necessity for rapid decisions, 
rapid alterations, if constantly changing conditions are to be met before 
trade suffers. 

I am gald to find that a great majority of those who have spoken on 
this motion have welcomed it and have given us their support. 

4 * M ’ I should only like to repeat that these are points on w’hich we 
feel strongly, and we hope that we shall get from Government a definite 
assurance that these matters will be taken into consideration immediately 
so that we may not have to consider pushing the matter further. I do not 
toink Sir that there is anvthing else that I have to say at the moment. I 
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had hoped that I might have an opportunity of speaking before the Com¬ 
merce Secretary in the hope that I might get something from him about 
New Zealand tea. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Kir, L should 
like to associate myself with those who have expressed their appreciation 
of the fact that this subject has been brought boforo the House and of 
the very able speech made by my friend, Mr. James, in supporting his 
motion. I feel that we have had an interesting discussion and one which 
has certainly been of value to the Government, and I think that the more 
constructive thought is given to the whole range of subjocts which have 
come before us today, the more they are discussed in the sort of atmos¬ 
phere which has prevailed today, the better it will be for the public interests 
of India. Sir, I would like also to make an admission at once, and that 
is that we have got to adjust ourselves, the Government must adjust 
themselves, to the changing needs of the times. I entirely agree with 
what was said on this point by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mody. The 
role of Government in giving direction to economic policy is a very different 
one today to what it was before the War, and every day now needs are 
coming upon us for taking an active part in directing policies which were 
formerly left to develop on their own account under whnt was then a 
generally accepted policy of laissess faire . But if one makes those admis¬ 
sions, and even if one includes in making them some implication that a 
change maybe necessary even now in the machinery of the Government 
of India, I think it is also of value to ask Honourable Members to cast 
their eyes back to what the record of the Government of India 1ms been. 
We naturally in this PIouso listen mainly to criticisms of this Govern¬ 
ment, but after all most of the speakers arc Indians, and, for better or 
for worse, this is their Government, and I would suggest to them that 
it is sometimes desirable that they should appreciate their merits and the 
things which they have done. Let mo take just throe examples* 

The Tariff Board about which we havo hoard so much -that organi 
sation has boon a remarkably successful pioco of machinery. When it was 
started, I think we may fairly describe it as a bit of pioneer work. Other 
countries had not got an organisation of that kind, and 1 can certainly 
tell Honourable Members when we discussed the general policy and the 
conditions in our country with representatives of the dominions and oven 
of the British Government at the Ottawa Conference, there was a general 
opinion that India had done very well with hor Tariff Board and that 
that was a piece of machinery which they would be vory glad to have 
and to imitate, and I think that the recent organisation which has boon 
set up by the British Government has been to some extend, modelled on 
the Indian Tariff Board. In making that remark, I should like to take 
the occasion of paying a tribute to the predecessor of tny Honourable 
colleague, Sir Joseph Bhore, because if the Tariff Board has done well 
and achieved a good reputation, I believe it was very largely due to the 
traditions of work which were started by Sir George Rainy. (Applause.) 

b Now,, let me take another example. When we came to discuss econo¬ 
mic affairs at Ottawa, every Government was vory much put to the test, 
and it was easy then to see which Governments of the dominions had 
prepared their case well, which Governments wore able to take a useful 
part in the discussions. I have often told tho House and repealed it on 
other occasions, that one of the things that impressed me most at Ottawa 
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vvas the credit which was won by the Government of India’s Delegation. 
It was generally admitted, I know that the British authorities felt that, 
that our ease was better prepared than the case of any other dominion, 
and that the representati\ es—and they were mosth Indians—whom w e were 
able to put on to the various Committees took a most useful part in all 
the discussions. Our credit stood very high, and I think that reflects well 
on the machinery of the Government* of India. 

Then, let me take a third case. Beeently, as Honourable Members 
know, the House will be discussing it next week,—we had to take action 
to deal with what I think I may fairly describe as a menace, which hd^ 
gradually been appreciated in many parts of the world,—the menace of 
Japanese competition. I think the general impression, certainly in 
England, is that the Government of India w r ere the first Government 
really to take a lead in that matter, and I know that the action taken by 
my Honourable colleague, Sir Joseph Bliore, in that matter was very grate¬ 
fully looked to as an example by people in England who were anxious 
that the British Government should act on similar lines. The Govern¬ 
ment of India were not slow to meet a need of that kind; in fact, as I 
say, they have really given a lead to other countries. So that, although 
we may recognise that our machinery is open to criticism,—and what 
human organisation is not? I think, in spite of the defects, taking a 
broad view- of the situation the Government of India’s record is not one 
of which Honourable Members who are Indians need be ashamed. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Che tty) 
resumed the Chair.] 

One point that has been raised in this debate is the question of the 
redistribution of portfolios. I have listened to the arguments, and, as one 
who admits the need for thinking in advance of all the problems that are 
likely to come upon us, the only conclusion that I can draw from those 
arguments is that a mere redistribution of portfolios will not meet 
the need. The only thing that would really meet the need would 

be to increase the number of portfolios, to increase the number of 
Executive Councillors. Now, Sir, if 1 might express a purely per¬ 

sonal view, it is this. We certainly are over-worked, we certainly 
don’t have as much time as we ought to have for thinking out 
in advance problems which are likely to arise. And, as a purely 

personal opinion, I think that if the public of India were to desire and to 

achieve an increase, let us say, of half a dozen Executive Councillors, 
always provided, of course, that in increasing the quantity you can main¬ 
tain quality, I think it would be a most excellent investment. But, Sir, 
it is quite clear that that is not an interpretation of my Honourable friend’s 
point which is likely at least to command unanimous support in this House. 
Let me take some other points that have been made. Very much play 
has been made over the possible conflict of interests between my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Member for Industries and Labour, when he functions as 
a Member for Industries and when he functions as a Member for Labour. 
I think that argument is based on a certain misconception. After all, 
in the case of every important matter of policy, there must be many con¬ 
flicting interests which have to be taken into account,, and, in deciding 
the policy, the conflicting interests must as best as possible be reconciled. 
But that is the task of the Government. The mere fact that in a parti¬ 
cular Department two aspects of the matter may have to be considered is 
not necessarily a disadvantage, and I would point out to some of those 
who have dealt with this point that the arguments of various speakers 
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have been mutually contradictory on this matter. The interests oJC industry 
and the interests of labour are two facets ot one problem which may arise* 
where questions dealing with industry have to be considered. The inter¬ 
ests of roads and the interests ot railways afford another example of two 
facets of the same problem which may arise when questions of communi¬ 
cations and development of transport have to be considered. Met, in the 
one case, Honourable Members say it is absurd that those two facets 
should have to be considered by the same man, and, in the other ease, 
they say the fact that these two facets have to be considered by different 
people is a fatal flaw in our present organisation. That is not a more 
debating point and what I desire to put to the House is this—that the 
thing that really matters is that when any programme comes up bolore 
the Government, and when any policy is being decided, it is necessary 
that the problem should be viewed as a whole, that all the facets of tin* 
problem should be taken into account and that the Departments of Gov¬ 
ernment which are dealing with the problem or one part of it should not 
ignore the other parts and that the Government should function as a united 
whole. In that respect, I do think that wo have made very great advances 
recently. We have had recently much more difficult economic problems 
to deal with than formerly, and wo have realised that, when one question 
comes up, it almost always involves a number of different Departments. 
Hitherto, in the ordinary machinery of the Government of India, there 
had not been easy opportunities for joint discussion, between Departments, 
of cases that are still in an undeveloped stage*. Oases were discussed 
jointly when they came up beforo tiie Executive Council as a whole and 
then it was only on certain occasions that cases were brought before the 
Executive Council. Now, in view of this need for joiut discussion and 
the consideration of each economic problem as it arises as a whole and ol 
considering all its facets together, wc have started tin* organisation oi an 
Economic Sub-Committee of the Executive Council which enables us to 
get together and consider matters before they have reached their final 
stage. That is really a very great advance. But there is another ami 
still more important point—and it 1ms been touched upon by my Honour¬ 
able friend, the Leader of the Opposition,—and that is this. There is 
another factor in our present organisation which is likely to create 
obstacles in the way of economic planning for India as a whole arid is 
likely to lead sometimes to problems being considered only from one side 
and not from the point of view of the interests of India as a whole, and 
that is the division of authority between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments. And, however, much one may support the idea 
of provincial autonomy, however much one may recognise that the Contra! 
Government should not interfere with the proper development of respon¬ 
sibility by the Provincial Governments, 1 think one of the great dangers 
of the future is that with the growth of provincial autonomy and of greater 
responsibility on the part of the Provincial Governments, problems may 
not be considered from the point of India as a whole. There will be a 
strong centrifugal tendency, there is already—1 am afraid one must admit 
on many occasions a strong centrifugal tendency, and we have felt that 
that is one of the things which must bo guarded against in the interests 
>f India and particularly if India is to have any sort of planned economic 
policy. In that respect also, we have been very active, particularly during 
the last year or 18 months. On every possible occasion wo have tried 
to get the Provinces together in conferences with us, so that these 
problems may be considered from the point of view of India as a whole*. 
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An important attempt in that direction was the organisation of the 
penal Council of Agricultural Research; but, apart from that, we have, 
enever important problems have come up, tried to tackle them bj 
ay of conferences. We had last summer a very important Conference 
n rail and road developments. We had a Sugar Conference. We have 
just trad here in Delhi a Conference of Co-operative Societies, and we are 
shortly to have in another two or three weeks a very important Conference 
with provincial representatives on the general economic position. I do not 
nink any one can criticise the Government of India for not having tried 
to tackle that possible difficulty in the way of achieving a policy of planned 
economy, and 1 would ask my Honourable friend, who moved this Resolu¬ 
tion, to appreciate how limited the powers of the Government of India 
are. in this matter by the fact that, in almost every field of direct economic 
activity, the real power rests with the Provincial Governments. 

Having said that, I do not wish to leave my Honourable friends on the 
right under the. impression that we do not think there is a great deal in 
some of the points which they have made. I think that, in order to make 
clear to them what the views of the Government of India are on this 
matter, I mav conveniently read a paragraph from a letter which has gone 
from the Department of Industries and Labour to all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments recently on this question of co-ordinating machinery for road and 
rail transport. The letter is a recent one, which was dated only the 2Srd 
February. One paragraph runs as follows: 

“It appears to the Government of India that it is most desirable both at the 
centre and in the provinces to have all subjects dealing with transport and communica¬ 
tions placed under the control of one member of Government Not only would Chi* 
arrangement facilitate the formation and deliberations of the Central Transport Advi¬ 
sory Council”—(a topic dealt with in this letter),— te but it would make for a more 
coherent policy of control and development. It is the intention of the Government 
of India to investigate the possibility of such a redistribution of subjects among the 
portfolios of the members of the Government of Tndia as soon as a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity piesents itself and thev would strongly commend a similar investigation to the 
Local Government and the adoption of the proposal as far as rircumstances and the 
constitutional position permit.” 


That, Sir, will satisfy my Honourable friend, that at least we are 
taking action on that matter and that, as soon as a convenient opportunity 
arises, that will he most seriously considered. Honourable Members, of 
course, appreciate that at tbe present moment, with constitutional changes 
hanging over us, the decision on this question is not so easv, and I am 
sure they will also appreciate that a convenient occasion must he chosen for 
a change of that kind Taking awav work from one Member who knows 
it well and giving it to another Member who does not. is apt to produce dis¬ 
location and militate against the objects which mv Honourable friend, has 
in mind. But as soon as a convenient opportunity occurs, it is definitely 
the intention of the Government of India that the question of this change 


should be taken up. 

The only other point with which I wish to deal is the question of an 
Economic Advisory Council. I think the experience of other countries in 
this matter throws' a good deal of light on the subject. We have beqn asked 
to set up an Economic Advisory Council, because every other country, or 
a great manv other countries have done it, and Honourable Members are 
fully acquainted with what has been done in other countries, because verv 
complete information on that was given by Sir Arthur Salter in his recent 
report Mv Honourable friend. Mr. Modv. told us the other day that we 

© 3 
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must take a lea£ out of the book of His Majesty’« Go\ernment and set up 
an Economic Advisory Council as they have done. Well, Sib, that Economic 
Advisory Council was started in England with a certain amount of flourish 
of trumpets, I think in 1930 or at the beginning of 1931. According n 
my information, that Economic Advisory Council has not had a single 
meeting since the year 1931. 


Mr. H. P. Mody: ft has got a stuff which is functioning all the time 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Yen, I am well aware ot that, and 
it is very interesting to follow out that particular development, Every 
one, I think, will admit that it is much easier to find in a country like 
England men of the right qualify and experience to serve on such a Council 
than it would be in a country like India, when 1 , first of all, the choice is 
necessarily more limited and, secondly, tlm difficulties of distance are so 
much greater; yet, even in England, it has not been found that the Council 
as a whole is a practical instrument of any value. On the other hand, as 
my Honourable friend points out, the secretariat of that Council 
has been used a great deal. It happens that the Secretary of the Council 
is an economist of very high standing and a man of exceptional qualities 
and I believe that ho has been personally of very great use to the Prime 
Minister. And this seems to show that a permanent small secretariat may 
be of value, but that the occasions for using a largo Council do not often 
arise. 

Now, I think that that has been almost the identical experience ot every 
other country which started one of th<sr Economic \d\isory Councils: and 
if that is the general experience, then one* ought to bo able to discover 
some cause—-there must be some fairly obvious cause—why experience in 
every country 1 las led to the same conclusion And, indeed, 1 think (he 
cause is not difficult to find, and the cause is this, that, when you lake 
up important questions in the economic field, you immediately come up 
against questions of policy; and questions of policy must he'decided by 
the Government themselves. If the Government have an Advisory Council 
—and that Council probably, as a matter of fact, will be very divided in 
its opinions—and that Council puts up opinions which are inconsistent with 
tho policy of the Government, possibly a policy on which that Government 
have been returned by the electors, then the Government must inject such 
advice, and no Council of that kind can maintain its authority in tho 
country or really perform useful functions unless its advice is always taken 
or practically always taken. Therefore, for a Government to set up un 
Advisory Council of this kind tends either to be a matter of mere eye 
wash or to involve the relinquishment by the Government of their own 
responsibilities, in perhaps the most impoitant part of the field of those 
responsibilities. So that there is a real difficulty in the way, F think, ot 
setting up an organization which would perform the sort of function, which 
Honourable Members who have spoken in support of this motion have in 
mind, ox which ’Would be of the value which they anticipate. But having 
said that, I do not want the House to understand that wo think that nothing 
should bo done. As a matter of fact, our awn plans in this vesper! an* not 
yet fully matured, and, as Honourable Members know, we arc awaiting th< 
report by the two economists, Professor Bowlcy and Mr. ’Robertson, which 
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But akeadv^aa^T ^ ore we finally decide what we are going to do. 

We have aef ™ Q ^P 8 ? the other day, we have taken some steps. 

and the niiea« P a Ce n tra ^hstieal and intelligence bureau at headquarters 
and the question really is what the next steps should be. 

everv°T^eel^ ly ^ what is necessary in the conditions to which 

s?of P D tl?conditions of the increasing need for some 
that P-nJu — ® conscious direction of Government’s poliev to 

K +>1 ,T St a * mt that if Government are to take action of‘that 
^ “hey must have the fullest information as to their own position. Tkev 
yy,„™ q + to put their finger on the economic pulse of the nation at anv 
moment, and they must have at their disposal people of the right qualifi¬ 
cations not only to watch the situation, but to sit and think and work out 
p ans or analyse problems. It seems to me—and here again I am onlv 
expressing at present an entirely personal opinion—that if Government are 
o be adequately equipped for these needs, that indicates the first step at 
any rate which ought to be taken. The first step is to improve our statistical 
organization and, as I have said, to have at our disposal economists, and 
possibly also men of practical experience, who will be available to do the 
thinking out on any question that arises. Honourable Members have referred, 
to the need of bilateral trade agreements. Now, when a case of that kind 
comes up and any agreement as between two countries has to be made, 
it requires a tremendous amount of study, scientific study and thought to 
see in respect of what articles an agreement could be made, and to assess 
what would be the reactions of an agreement of that kind on the country's 
economic relations with other countries. I am sure, we should all agree 
that it would be a very welcome assistance to us to have an adequate 
organization for dealing with these matters. Experience during the last two 
years has shown the need of such a special organization, for the tackling 
of these problems has meant taking officials very often from their daily 
tasks—and it has also meant a great deal of work for the particular officials— 
in order to work on these special problems, in a way which sometimes has 
reacted unfavourably on the possibilities of their performing their normal 
administrative duties. On those lines, undoubtedly something is required. 
T might go on from that and, again expressing a purely personal opinion, 
T would say this that I fully recognize the advantage of having some sort 
of Economic Advisory Council in the sense of having a body which would 
satisfy the public that it was properly represented in the discussion of 
these problems. But so far as the Central Government are concerned, I 
do feel that there would be the greatest difficulties in providing a Council 
which will be able to devote sufficient time to afford really useful service. 


My Honourable friend, Mr. James, said that he was very modest in 
his proposal and he would suggest only a Council of fifteen men. Well, I 
should like him among his own Group to set up a little Selection Board 
and start selecting his team of fifteen men and see what sort of a list he 
produces. I suggest that that task would be even more difficult than the 
task of selecting an all-India cricket team for test matches. And when he 
has formed his team, will he ask himself how many of those men, if they 
are really valuable men, are men who would be able to run up at any time 
all through the year from their place of business to Delhi or Simla, men 
who would be able to devote a large portion of their time to this work, 
because unless they are ready to do that, the whole thing becomes a wash¬ 
out and completely useless? Will he also ask himself how many of those 
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men are not already committed publicly io opinions either on politics or 
economics which are inconsistent with the definite policy of Government? 
And then let him ask himself what would bo the result, when we start dis¬ 
cussing with them a particular economic policy. F think if my Honourable 
friend sets himself that practical task, he will realise what arc some of the 
practical difficulties in this matter. T am, of eo\irso, continuing (o express 
personal opinions. My own view is that as a first step in this direction 
it might bo extremely valuable if Provincial Governments would set, up 
Provincial Economic Advisory Councils. The task for Provincial Councils 
would be considerably easier. One knows, of course, that a stop is already 
being taken in that direction by the Governor of Bengal. It will he von 
interesting to see how hia Council works. It, seems to me that if the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments would make the first start, then valuable experience 
would 1)0 gained and possibly out of the personnel which would serve on 
tho various Provincial Committees some sort of an All-Tndia Advisory Com¬ 
mittee might usefully bo constituted. 

To sum up then the view of the position which f have put before the 
House is that so far as the Central Government are concerned, the first 
step should be the sotting up of a small organisation to help tho numbers 
of Government in working out their ow n policy. As a second step, Economic 
Advisory Councils may usefully be set up by the Provincial Governments, 
and, as a third slop, arising out of that, possibly a Central Advisory Council 
may usefully grow. 

I think that T have covered all the main subjects which have been dealt 
with. T trust that I have given some satisfaction at leasl to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. James, whom 1 should like to thank again for having in 
a sense taken up my own challenge in m\ Budged, speech and brought this 
Mibjeef up for further discussion. 


Mr. I*. E. James: Sir, I should like to acknowledge in tho first place 
the co-operation whicdi ibis discussion has received from different parts of 
the House and from representatives of various Parties. T must confess that 
1 was most disappointed with tho outlook on our proposals evinced by my 
Honourable friend, the Loader of the Opposition. His altitudo reminded me 
of the attitude of an elderly gentleman in a London Club to a young man 
who burst into tho room and said “T have got a magnificent idea”. He 
looked up from his newspaper and asked him if the idea was tv now one. 
He said “Yes”. Then said the elderly gentleman: “I do not want to hoar 
it” and wont on with his paper. A person who has a closed mind to new 
ideas can never be a Leader of a groat Party and certainly can never load a 
big Party, and I do suggest to my Honourable friend that, in a world that 
is changing daily and when the impact of now ideas cannot bo avoided, he 
should have a more receptive mind to some of these rather tentative pro¬ 
posals. 

Sir Abdur Rahim: Will you come to this side and lead us? You will then 
find out your measure. (Laughter.) 


Mr. F. E.. James: If my Honourable friend could be influenced by some 
of my ideas, I should like nothing better. 
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mo aS far as four main P oints which we stressed in mv open- 

‘ hrr A/ri a vf concer £® d > much has been said b\ Members of Go\ eminent 
Members <» Afferent sides of the Hull**. We still teel that a re- 
istubution of portfolios on the lines v,e suggested will make lor -a\ing ot 
mae in the consideration of problems, will make for greater cunt iitration 
a P r ^ ein s and will make for more planned development. I under- 
8 “ the position is that when an opportunity occurs, there will be a 

reshuffling of Departments. The difficulty is that we have to wait for that 
opportunity to occur and nobody particularly wants it to occur in the near 
future as far as the personnel of the present Cabinet is concerned. Unr 
aimculty is* that there is no general change such as takes place in a Ministry 
m a self-governing country when one Ministry goes out and another comes 
m. And when a change occurs, it generally occurs as far as one holder oi 
the Executive Councillorship is concerned. Therefore, it means that thobe 
who remain in the Council have to undergo the disadvantage and the dis¬ 
ability of having to learn new jobs. Whatever may be the case and when¬ 
ever the change does take place, I am perfectly sure that those Members 
of the Cabinet, who today hold important portfolios, will not let precedent 
or departmental prestige stand in the way of a redistribution if the Govern¬ 
ment feel at that time that such a redistribution is essential. 


Now, in the second place, I want to refer for one moment to the second 
proposals which have been made regarding the tariff. I should like to 
acknowledge with thanks what my Honourable friend, Mr. Hardy, has 
said, and I would once more like to say that throughout our proposals we 
have uttered no word of criticism of the Tariff Board. There seems to be 
i\! persistent and misguided feeling in certain quarters of this House that 
we were criticising the present Tariff Board. Nothing was further from 
my thought. Our wholejpoint is that the Tariff Board by its present work 
has proved to be such a useful body that we are anxious to make greater use 
of it. We wish to make it more flexible and stronger and to give it wider 
powers and enlarged jurisdiction. I think that is a proof of our faith in the 
work of the Board up to the present. As far as the Economic Advisory 
Council is concerned, I understand from the Honourable the Finance 
Member that he agrees with the first part of our recommendation, namely, 
that there should be a permanent, small economic staff, studying problems 
from day to day without having the necessity of dealing department ally 
with them, immediately. The Honourable the Finance Member referred to 
England's experience, and my own information confirms what he says, 
namely, that the larger council has been of little avail. There are various 
reasons for that, but I would like to put before him two reasons which 
make a difference in the case of India. The first is that in England you 
do have a responsible Government, and that men are returned to power on 
a definite mandate with definite instructions from the electorate. The posi¬ 
tion here is different. Here you have an irresponsible Cabinet, which may 
be responsive but is not responsible and does not, therefore, change from 
time to time according to the weight of public opinion on certain policies. 
One of the reasons why we feel that it is necessary to have an Advisory 
Council is this very fact that the Government in this country and their 
executive are irremovable. There is, therefore, all the greater need, in 
order that it may remain in touch with outside opinion in industry and 
commerce, to have some sort of machinery of the kind we have suggested. 
Then Sir the other reason why I consider that there is a difference in the 
position here and in England is that in England the problems of commerce 
and industry are highly concentrated. England is a small country highly 
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industrialised, whereas the position here is entire!,) different. India is a 
huge country which is mainly agricultural and in split up into Provinces and 
States. As 1 hinted in my opening speech, we feed that there is a genuine 
need—and will he ho in the future—for some co-ordinating advisory body 
which will help to relate to the Central Government the experience <>i the 
Provinces throughout the country. 

My last point is the question of commercial treaties and l am very 
grateful indeed to the Honourable the Commerce Member for the intornm 
tion which ho gave to us on this subject. I would remind hun that then* 
never was any suggestion in our proposals that there should be an im¬ 
mediate and wholesale revision of the treaties. He seemed to suggest that 
it was up to us to point out to the Government where there worn in oust 
<uice today any treaties which wore operating as a hardship to India's m 
tcrests. 1 suggest to him most pertinently that it is the Governments 
first duty to .know for themselves without any prompting from without 
wherein India’s interests really lie. 1 would go further and say that, 
although 1 have not time at the moment to put my Honourable iriend m 
touch with certain treaties which do today operate as u definite hardship 
against India, some of them will have the effect of hampering India's trade 
should the question of commercial treaties with other countries arise in 
the near future. There is also the important question of the balance <»l 
trade. Our trade with certain countries has definitely declined, and surely 
where our trade with countries is declining, there is a need to revise our 
relationship with those countries in order to secure the maximum possible 
bonoiit from any general recovery in trade and to be equipped to bargain 
with them when they are willing to bargain with us. 

I have nothing more to add. We do not wish to press this moiiou to 
u division. I said at the very beginning that whnbver contribution we 
made was made not in any critical spirit, but in a constructive spirit. We 
certainly should not be able on a motion of tiiis kind to contemplate a 
censure upon the Government' Hut w r e do strongly feel Hint (last* an* 
mattery that merit the serious and earnest consideration of the Government 
unci indeed of the whole country. If the debate has served no other purpose, 
1 trust that it has given the Government at least the impression that there 
arc people in this House who themselves are thinking over those problems 
who have definite suggestions to offer and who expect the Government to 
consider them in the spirit in which they are made. (Applause.) Bir, 1 
beg leave of tho House to withdraw tlm motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Bhanmukham Chatty): Is it the 
pleasure of tho House to give Mr. James leave to withdraw his motion” 

(Leave liaviug been refused.) 

The question is: 

“Tlu»l, the domaml undoi the hotel ‘Kxeeutiv* (*ounril* h<* mluml b\ H* }00 " 

The Assembly divided: 


AiYKH- 4. 


Azhar Ali, Mr. Muhammad. 
Das, Mr. B. 


Malmpatra. Mr. Nttuktuihi 
Thampfin, Mr K l* 
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Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Mian . 

Allah Baksh Khan Tiwaua, Khan 
Bahadur Malik . 

Anklesaria, Mr. N. N. 

Bajpai, Mr. G. S. 

Bhore, The Honourable Sir Joseph. 
Chatarji, Mr. J. M. 

Clayton, Mr. H. B. 

Oox, Mr. A. R. 

Dalai, Dr. R. D. 

Darwin, Mr. J. H. 

Dillon, Mr. W. 

Fazal Faq Piracha, Khan Sahib 
Shaikh. 

Graham, Sir Lancelot. 

Grantham, Mr. S. G. 

Haig, The Honourable Sir Harry. 

Hardy, Mr. G. S. 

Hezlett, Mr. J. 

Irwin, Mr. C. J. 

Ismail Ali Khan, Kunwar Hajee. 

J awahar Singh, Sardar Bahadur 
Sarda* Sir. 

Metcalfe, Mr. H. A. F. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir 
question is: 


NOES—43. 

Mitter, The Honourable Sir 
Brojendra. 

Mujumdar, Sardar G. N. 

Mukharji, Mr. D. N. 

Mukherjee, Bai Bahadur S. G. 

Noyce, The Honourable Sir Frank. 
Pandit, Bao Bahadur S. R. 

Puri, Mr. Goswami M. R. 

Rajah, Rao Bahadur M. C. 
Ramakrisbna, Mr. V. 

Rastogi, Mr. Badri Lai. 

Rau, Mr. F, R. 

Row, Mr. K. Sanjiva. 

Roy, Kumar G. R. 

Ryan, Sir Thomas. 

Sarma, Mr. R SL 

Schuster, The Honourable Sir George. 
Sher Muhammad Khan Gakhar, 
Captain. 

Singh, Mr. Pradyumna Prashad 
Sloan, Mr. T. 

Talib Mehdi Khan, Nawab Major 
Malik- 

Tottenham, Mr. G. R. F. 
Wajihuddin, Khan Bahadur Haji. 


Shanmukham Ohetfcy): The 


“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 75,000 be granted to the Governor Getter^ m 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Executive Council”.” 

The motion was adopted. 


STATEMENT OF BUSINESS. 


The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter (Leader of the House) : f With 
your permission, Sir, I desire to make a statement as to the 
a *.m. ptobable course of Government business in the week 
beginning Monday, the 12th March. You have already directed that in 
fKat week the House shall sit for Government business on Monday, the 
12th, Tuesday, the 13th, Wednesday, the 14th, Thursday, the 15th and 
Friday, the 16th. 

On Monday, a motion will be made for the election of members to the 
Standing Finance Committee. Leave will then be asked to introduce 
the following Bills, namely: 

(1) A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an excise 

duty on sugar; 

(2) A Bill to provide for the imposition and collection of an 

excise duty on matches; 

(3) A Bill to regulate the price of sugar-cane intended for use in 

sugar factories; and 

(4) A Bill to give effect in British India to a Convention for the 

unification of certain rules relating to international carriage 

by air. 
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Thereafter, n, motion will Ih> made to refer to n Mclwi Committee the 
Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Bill. It lft hoped that 
the consideration of this motion will ho finished any time after Tuesday 
evening. The rest of the week will he oeeupud by motions for the 
consideration and passing of the Indian Fiiumee Bill. 

I may add, Sir, that towards the end of tin week, if you nro in agree 
ment with vis in considering that sufficient progress has not been made, 
we shall ask you to direct that the Assembly shall sit on Saturday, the 
17tli March. 


Mr. F. E. James : Sir, may 1 bo permitted to make one observation? 
I have come to lea^n that, in the course of my remarks at the close of 
the debato, I caused unwitting offence to the Honourable the Louder of 
the Opposition. He is an old and respected Lender oi this House and 
an old personal friend of mine, and nothing was further from rriy intern 
tion. Therefore, if 1 have said anything which may he interpreted by 
him or anybody also at* being unfair or unpleasant, 1 most unrosorvedly 
apologise to him. 

Mir Abdur Rahim: Hir, in view of the statement mode by my Honour¬ 
able friend. Mr. .lames, I regard the incident as closed. 


Mr, 0. S. Ranga Iyer: Mir, 1 rise to a point of order on which I want 
your definite ruling, I bolievo that the cut motion that was moved by 
Mr. James on behalf of the European Group was the result of an ati- 
Purty decision; and, therefore, i should like to know whether when such 
an agreement is reached between all the Parties that ooeh Purty can take 
up a cut motion, other Parties or responsible oflico-bearors of those 
Parties we within then- rights in preventing the Party which initiated 
the motion from withdrawing that motion. 

m fcrs&tont (The Honourable Sir Bhamnukhnm Chatty): So ini- us 
the question of any Member of tlie House refusing to give his consent to 
the withdrawal of the motion is concerned, it is the inherent right, of 
every Member and that cannot be changed or altered by any agreement 
among the Parties Or even by unanimous ugroomont among all the 
Members of the House. As a result of experience- wlmt tho Parties must 
In future do is this. Before they come to an agreement with regard to 
matters that they take up, they ‘must make these subsidiary agreements 
also. (Laughter.) 

Before adjourning the House, tho Chair would just like to make one 
observation. From the week beginning next Monday, tho House will 
be entering on a very heavy legislative programme, probably tho heaviest 
ol all experienced during tho course of the last ton years'. The House 
has at least four vorv important Bills which will immediately rmmi up 
for discussion,—tho Textile Protection Bill, the Sugar Excise Bill, the 
patches Excise Bill and the Indian Finance Bill. In addition to these, 
not know What the intention of Government is with 
fceSgafd to the,' other measures like tho Princes Protection Bill and the 
Factories (Amendment) Bill which arc before the House. Hommmblrt 
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Members would bay© observed that on legislation there is no time-limit 
on speeches and very often closure has been applied. Even though the 
Ohair felt that there has been a fair discussion, some Members who 
might have taken part in the debate are thereby precluded That can 
be avoided if there is more co-ordination amongst the various Parties and 
within the Parties themselves. In view of the very heavy programme 
that lies before the House the Chair would advise the Parties to put 
their heads together and have some co-ordinated action with regard to 
the speakers on the various Bills. The Chair thinks that will facilitate 
discussion of all the measures. 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Eriday, the 
9th March, 1934. 




LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

Friday, 9th Match, 1931. 


lie Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council Hout>e at 

e ^f u f-'lock, Mr. President (Tu“ Honourable Sir Shanmukham 

Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Liabilities begahding War Loa-Ys. 

♦ 

415. *Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
what is the amount outstanding to be paid to the British Treasury by the 
Government of India on account of the remainder of the liability regarding 
War loans? 

'(b) Will Government be pleased to state vhat is the rate of interest the 
British Government are now paying by conversion of their loans ? 

(c) In view of the benefit derivable by conversion of loans, have the 
Government of India converted the balance of the War loans to carry 
reduced rates of interest? If so, at what rate? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) £16,721,003. 

(6) British Government five per cent. War Loan, 1929-47, was con¬ 
verted into a 3J per cent, loan- 

(c) The attention of the Honourable Member is invited to paragraph 
47 of my speech introducing the Budget for 1933-84 from which it will 
be seen that we provided for interest at 31 per cent only. No payment 
will however be made either in the current year or in the first half of 
next year. Provision for payment due in the second half of next year 
has been made at the reduced rate of interest. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Why not the first part? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Because no provision has been 
made for the payment of the first part at all. 


Discharge of Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

416 *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwai: (a) With reference to the answers to 
starred questions Nos. 1128 and 1476 o! the 23rd November and 22nd 
December 1933, respectively, will Government please state whether it *s 
the iirst instance in the history of the Military Accounts Department that 
the rule contained in Note 1 to Article 465-A, Civil Service Regulations, 

( 1907 ) A 
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him Uwn applied? If uni, will Gmommont please quote previous oases 
atul comj>«n» th«*ho eases with them? 

(h) I« it a fact that in Lord Gnry.nn’s regime an officer was pronounce! 
inHhrient at the fag end of his service and retired, m in those canon? 

{c) If go, did not Lord Cursson pronounce iho superior officer who noticed 
the inefficiency ho late to ho untit to hold his own office, and wan not iho 
retrenched officer reinstated? 

(d) If ho, what action do Government propose to take against tho 
Department concerned when sm many an nine officers have boon retired all 
at* one time? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: («) No. In recent times thero 
has been one such instance in 1030. Such cases arc not easy to true© 
and Government are not prepared to make an investigation covering the 
whole history of the Department. 

(6), (r) and (rf). On the information given ii Iuib not been possible 
to trace tho ease referred to by the Honourable Member. 


Dihchahoh of Nink Dkptjty Assistant CovTAOMiKRfl of Military Accounts. 

417. *Mr. Jagan Nath. Aggarwal: (nr) Will Government please state 
whether thero is a system of holding a Conference of Controllers of Military 
Accounts onco or twice at tho Headquarters of Government for purposes of 
selecting officers and accountants for promotion and for otlmr matters of 
importance ? 

(h) Was tho inefficiency and compulsory retirement of tho nine Deputy 
Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts, referred to in part (h) <>1 Urn 
answer to starred question No 1(70, dated the 22nd December, 1033, 
decided upon in tins Controllers Conference? If not, who decided tho 
mutter? 

(c) Did tho individual Controllers recommend the action taken for their 
rospectivo mon ? If not, has the notion taken been determined by iho 
officiating Military Accountant General himself? 

(d) Is it a fact that tho retrenchment! has not boon effected under tho 
Special ‘Retrenchment Buies? If so, why? 

fa) Are Government prepared to furnish a statement showing all per-* 
sona] cases during tho years 1932 and 1933 in which the officiating Military 
Accountant General took disciplinary action which is different from that 
recommended by tho Controllers concerned? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes. 

fa) No. The decision was taken by the Government. 

fa) Not in all cases- Tn throe cases tho recommendation was made 
by the Military Accountant General. The decision in all eases was inken 
by Government. 

(d) The retirement of these officers was not ordered ns a measure of 
retrenchment, and therefore did not come under the retrenchment rules. 

(e) Government are not prepared to take the action suggested. 
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Discharge op Nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts. 

w , 4 , 18 - * Mr ; Nath Aggarwal: (a) WU1 Government please state 

a the established procedure is for deciding upon the inefficiency of a 
overnment servant and what procedure was actually followed in the case 
of the discharge of nine Deputy Assistant Controllers of Military Accounts ? 

(b) Was each officer apprised of his inefficiency in detail immediately it 
was noticed ? If so, at what stage of service and at what intervals did this 
happen before the final action of forced retirement was taken in 1938? 

(c) Was the explanation of each officer found to be deficient in any 
respect or unsatisfactory? If so, was he informed of the defect in writing 
to enable the officer to reform himself? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The degree of efficiency of 
a Government servant is judged on the reports of the officers under whom 
he has served and is serving and on a consideration of any specific acts 
of commission or omission. 

(6) and (c). Nos. 8 and 9 were retired because of definite acts of 
neglect of duty, and m each of these cases there was a regular enquiry 
in accordance with the regulations. In the case of the other seven the 
reason for retirement w r as that Government were satisfied that the officers 
were no longer up to the standard of work required of officers in their 
position. In such cases Government reserve to themselves the right to 
retire officers without formal enquiry if they have completed 2,*> years.' 
qualifying service. 


Standard of Audit in the Military Accounts Department. 


419. *Mr. Jagau Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is the policy of audit and stand¬ 
ard of efficiency required in the Military Accounts Department different 
from that obtaining in the other Audit and Accounts Departments? 

(b) How many times during the last tin \esrs has the Auditor General 
noticed that the standard of audit in the Mi in ary Accounts Department 
is below the mark? Was any action taken on each occasion to improve 
the efficiency? 


(c) Are Government prepared to furnish a statement showing the number 
of frauds, serious irregularities and losses and writes off of stores and Gov 
ernment money detected by the Military Accounts Department and by 
the test audit carried out on oehalf of the Auditor General during the last 
ten years, including all cases in which a large number of stores w^ere 
detected 'surplus’? 

(d) Will Gover nme nt please state the number of military and civil offi¬ 
cers in whose executive and audit charge the frauds referred to took place 
and the disciplinary action taken against them as well as against their 
immediate superior supervising officers? 


(e) Is it a fact that in the Military Accounts Department the audit staff 
has generally been discouraged in the past from criticising the executive 
freely and have been required to propitiate them? 

(f) Is it a fact that the present officiating Military Accountant General 
when Controller of Military Accounts, Northern Command Eaw alpindx, 
issued a circular to the Officers Commanding of units and formation* 
enquiring as to their grievances against the audit staff. 

b 2 
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The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) The standards are analogous 
in all Audit and Accounts Departments, though duties and conditions of 
service vary considerably. 

(b) I am not aware that the Auditor General has ever in the last ten 
years stated that the standard of audit in the Military Accounts Depart¬ 
ment is below the mark. 

(c) and (d). Government are not prepared to collect the information 
asked for. All important irregularities are brought to notice in the annual 
Audit Heports on military expenditure, to which I would refer the Hon¬ 
ourable Member* 

(e) No. 

(f) I have called foi the information and will lay it on the table when 
it is received. 


[Retrenchment in each Command of the Military Accoetnts Department. 

420. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Are the appointments of the 
Deputy Assistant Controllers Military Accounts, analogous to those of the 
Assistant Audit Officers on the Auditor General's list? 

(b) Is the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, the appointing autho¬ 
rity of the Deputy Assistant Controller’s like the Auditor General for the 
Assistant Audit Officers? 

(c) Do both the Financial Adviser and the Auditor General keep them¬ 
selves personally in touch with this class of officers? If so, to what extent; 
if not, why not and to whom in that case is the responsibility entrusted? 

(d) Is it nob a fact that all disposals of almost all personal cases are 
put up by the Military Accountant General’s Office for the Financial, Advi* 
ser’s signature? 

(e) Is it not a fact that the retrenchment of 1933 has been carried 
out by the Officiating Military Accountant General while the permanent 
Financial Adviser was on short leave? If so, are Government prepared 
to ask the permanent Financial Adviser to re-examine the cases personally 
and make his recommendations as to whether the officers retrenched can 
be recalled to duty? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) Yes, but their duties and 
conditions of service are different. 

(b) The Financial Adviser is the appointing authority for Deputy 
Assistant Controllers. 

(c*) The nature of the Financial Adviser’s duties requires his presence 
at Army Headquarters, save for occasional tours. His opportunities of 
personal contact with Deputy Assistant Controllers, who are scattered 
all over India, are therefore limited. Beliance is placed on the ordinary 
chain of departmental responsibility. 

(d) Yes, the Financial Adviser is next above the Military Accountant 
General in the departmental chain, if that is what the Honourable Member 
means. 
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(e) The permanent Financial Adviser was on leave when these retire¬ 
ments were ordered. Government are not prepared to take the action 
proposed as their orders were passed after full consideration. 


Betrenchment in each Command of the Military Accounts Department. 

' 421. *Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) With reference to the answer 
to starred question No. 1476 of the 22nd December, 1933, regarding re¬ 
trenchment in each Command of the Military Accounts Department, that 
the nine officers in question had been retrenched in special eircumstances, 
will Government please state the names of the officers retrenched and the 
special circumstances referred to in brief in each case? If not, why not? 

• ( b ) Had any of these officers asked for an open investigation into his* 
case, and if so, vdll Government please state whether the officer’s request 
has been granted? If not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: (a) For the reasons previously 
stated Government are not prepared to publish the names of the officers 
who w r ere retired. The Honourable Member may take it that the retirement 
of these officers has not passed unnoticed in the department. 

(b) One of the two officers retired for disciplinary reasons did ask for 
an ‘"open investigation”. This request w r as not complied with because very 
full enquiries had already been made in accordance with the regulaiions and 
it w'as not clear how T an “open investigation” differed from that already 
made. 


Grievances of the Telegraphists recruited from Postal Signallers. 

422. *Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Will Government bo pleased 
to state: 

(i) whether various representations were made by the Members of 

the Assembly, the Indian Telegraph Association and iho All- 
India Telegraph Union to redress the grievances of the tele¬ 
graphists recruited from postal signallers; 

(ii) whether a deputation consisting of some Members of this House 

and a Member of the Council of State led by S*r Henry 
Gidney waited on the Director-General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs on the 10th April, 1929; 

(iii) whether Government have since arrived at a final decision and, 

if so, whether it w 7 as communicated to the louder of the 
deputation; and 

(iv) if the reply to last part of (iii) be iri the affirmative, whether 

Government will please lay a copy of that decision on the 
table ? 

(6) Are Government aware of the fact that these men have suffered the 
following losses: (1) loss of benefit of all services in the Postal Branch,* 
(2) loss of benefit due to the postal revision in pay after thoir transfer to 
the Telegraph Branch, (3) loss of prospect of rising to higher appointments, 

(4) no hope, in some cases, of reaching the maximum in their grade, 

(5) consequent loss by the reduction in the amount of their pension and 
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(6) loss of emoluments, viz., twenty per cent, of pay which the postal 
•signallers are entitled to in the Telegraph Branch on temporary transfers? 

(c) If the reply to any of the items in part (b) be in the affirmative, 
will Government please state what action has been or will be taken to 
•compensate them for their losses? 

( d) Is it a fact that in the Postal Branch they had to do everything 
in connection with the telegraph traffic work in addition to the signalling 
work and after transfer to the telegraph side they have mainly to do 
signalling work? 

(e) Is it a fact that irrespective of the number of years service in the 
Postal Branch, these men, when transferred to the Telegraph Branch, are 
placed in the same category as other new recruits from outside at the time? 

if) Is it a fact that in the Audit Department a Superintendent on pro¬ 
motion to higher rank is given some seniority over other direct recruits? 
If so, why has not a similar concession been extended to the postal re¬ 
cruited telegraphists? 

(i g) Is it a fact that a higher percentage of these men has passed the 
departmental examinations for promotion than those direct recruits? 

(h) Do Government propose to make a liberal interpretation of the 
ruling for fixing seniority for promotion to telegraph mastership and to 
include the total service of an official as a signaller for the minimum 
qualifying service of fifteen years? 

Sir Thomas By an: (a) (i) and (ii). The reply is in the affirmative. 

(iii) The Director-General who received the deputation communicated 
his decisions to the leader of the deputation. * 

((iv) A copy is laid on the table. 

( b ) Government are not aware of the particulars of each individual case 
but it is possible that some at least of th e men concerned may have suffered 
the disabilities referred to by the Honourable Member. 

(c) Government do not propose to take any action in view of the fact 
that the men concerned were offered two opportunities of returning to the 
postal branch and that all those presumably who considered that their pay 
and prospects had been prejudiced by their transfer to the telegraph branch 
were, at their own request, retransferred to the postal branch. 

(5) Government have no precise information but the facts may be 
•generally as stated by the Honourable Member. 

(*e) Yes. 

(/) The reply to the first part is in the affirmative. As regards the 
second part, the Honourable Member is referred to the reply given in this 
House to Lt.-Col. Sir Henry Gidnev’s starred question No. 508 on the 
.18th February, 1927. 

(g) Government regret that at this distance of time it is not possible 
to collect such comparative figures as would be necessary to furnish the 
required information- From such information, however, as is readily avail¬ 
able, it appears that there are at present about 195 telegraphists who have 
passed the departmental examination for promotion, of whom 20 belong 
to the category of postal recruited telegraphists. 

(h) The reply is in the negative. 
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Extract from the Minutes of a meeting held in the Director-General's room in New 
Delhi on 11-30 a.m., on Wednesday , the 10th April, 1929, 

Present : 

Mr. P. G. Rogers, C.I.E., I.C.S., Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. M. L. Pasricha, Deputy Director-General, Telegraph and Phones. 

Mr. S. B. Sinha, Assistant Director-General. 

. ' Lt.-Col. H. A. J. Gidney, M. L. A. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, M.L.A 
Nawab Mohammad Ismail. 

The Honourable Mr. Sherwani. 


The following matters were discussed : 

1. Grievances of postal recruited telegraphists : 

The Deputation desired that either; 

(i) these men should be allowed to count their previous services in the Post 
, Office for increments, or 

£ (ii) they should be put in charge of combined offices, or 

5 (iii) they should be given an increment for every two years service in the Post 

Office. 

Mr. Rogers said that he would look into the matter and see if he could make any 
recommendation to Government on the lines of suggestion (iii). He did not think that 
either of suggestions (i) or (ii) were practicable. 

2 . * * 


Note by the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, Item No. 1, Grievances cf 
postal recruited telegraphists .—Of the three suggestions made by the Deputation, 
Government have definitely decided against No. 1 and I regret that I am not able 
to re-open the case. 

(2) is, I am afraid, quite impracticable. 

(3) is really only a modification of No. 1 and the decision on that point must 

* also cover this one. 


Mr. Lalchand Nayalrai: May I know from the Honourable Member with 
regard to clause (e) whether it is really a fact that the persons who have boon 
transferred to the telegraph branch are treated as new recruits and new 
entrants? If so, what is the justification for that? 


r^*f, Thomas Byazx: I have already stated that tho reply to part (e) is 
3l©s . I do not know whether the Honourable Member is aware that we 
are now discussing the case of transfers from the postal to tho telegraph 
branch of the Postal Department of something approaching twenty years 
ago. the question whether these men should be treated in all respects as 
new recruits to the telegraph- branch was exhaustively discussed at tho time 
and. on innumerable occasions ever since. The Government have not now 
again reviewed, and cannot now undertake to review, the reasons which 
led to the initial decision which has so often been maintained. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai : Why not review it when there is discontent and 
when there are reasons given for the change? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Government tool that they must recognise some 
finality in these matters and thq cannot go on discussing, over something 
approaching twenty years, the alleged grievances of staff. The staff, if 
they had any real grievance, had a remedy offered to them when they wore 
offered permission to go back to the branch from which they had come, 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Are Government aware of tho fact that 
some of these employees served for ten years in the Postal Department 
before they were recruited from the postal to the telegraph 
branch and that this long period of ten years doos not count, and do Gov¬ 
ernment propose at least to take a portion, say, fifty per cent of their 
working years in that service? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Government do not propose to re-open this question, 
which, as I say, has already been discussed threadbare. 

Levy op Wheel-Tax on Motor Cars and Motor Cycles by the Delhi 

Municipal Committee. 

423. *Rao Bahadur M. 0. Rajah: (a) Is it a fact that the Dellii 
Municipal Committee charge wheel-tax on motor cars and motor cycles 
separately for each quarter from January to March, April to June, July to 
September and October to December? 

(b) Is it a fact that the migratory staff of the offices of the Government 
of India, both officers and subordinates, move to Simla generally by the 
middle of April, and come back to Delhi by the middle of October, i.e they 
remain outside Delhi for nearly six months? 

(c) Is it a fact that the staff of the Government of India have to pay 
wheel-tax for the full quarter April-June against their stay at Delhi for 
about a fortnight only in April? If so, why? 

(d) Are Government aware that the imposition of the tax for the full 
'quarter April-June entails hardship on the migratory staff (including 
officers) ? 

(e) Are Government prepared to take action so that the rules on the 

subject are revised with a view to taxing the migratory staff of the Govern¬ 
ment of India on a monthly basis either during their whole stay at Delhi, or 
during the month of April, or for six months altogether? If not, w T hy 
fiofr? - ' 

Mr. Gt. S. Bajpai; (cc) Yes, but as the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act has been extended to the Delhi Province, the Delhi Municipal Com- 
'mitfcee are it is understood submitting proposals to the Local Government 
fer thq abolition of wheel tax levied by the Committee on the vehicles 
referred to. 

(b) Yes. ^ . 

(c) No; a pfopadSlonate charge only is made. 

- {<?) Does not fcaise. 

(<?) Does not arise. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The House 
will now resume consideration of the demands for grants. 

Demand No. 16—Customs. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster (Finance Member): Sir, T bog to 
move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 64,35,000 he granted to the Governor General iu 
Council to defray the charges which, will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): Before the 
cut motions are taken up, the Chair would like to draw the attention of 
the House to the nature of the cut motions. Every year, before the Budget 
diseussion starts, invariably the Chair has explained the procedure and 
what motions are relevant under a particular demand; and, in spite of that, 
the Chair finds that Honourable Members have not attached any import¬ 
ance to all these rulings given by the Chair year after year. Tt was once* 
pointed out by the Chair that the scope of these debates, that is, the debates 
under the cut motions, was limited to the administration of the existing 
law by the Department of the Government of India and, in spite of that the* 
Chair finds, for instance, under Customs, one Honourable Member wants 
to discuss the price of salt, and another Honourable Member wants to 
discuss rural indebtedness. I do hope that Honourable Members, (‘spe¬ 
cialty those who have been in the House for some years, would take (lie 
trouble to find out what rulings have been given on these cut motions 
and give only such motions as will be, at least by some stretch of imagina¬ 
tion, relevant to the demands. The first motion is by Mr, Mahapatra and 
he wants to discuss the export duty on agricultural produce. Tf it is the* 
intention of the Honourable Member to discuss only the way in which the 
export ctutv on agricultural produce is administered by the Customs De¬ 
partment, then he would be in order; but if he wants to discuss the gen¬ 
eral question underlying the policy by which the export duty is levied on 
agricultural produce, then he will be out of order. What does the Hon¬ 
ourable Member want to do? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi (Tirlml Division: Muhammadan)* 
Under what demand will he be in order? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shamnuklmm Chotty): Export duly 
on agricultural produce would, the Chair thinks, be relevant under tho 
Commerce Department demand, because that Department is responsible for 
the policy: the policy governing the levy of export duty on agricultural 
produce is a policy which is controlled by the Commerce' Department. Tt 
will be perfectly relevant to discuss the whole policy underlying export 
duties on agricultural produce when the demand under the Commerce De¬ 
partment is taken up, but now if the Honourable Member wants to discuss 
the way in which the export duties on agricultural produce arc adminis* 
tered by the Customs Department, then he would be in order. 

( 1915 ) 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): Sir, I 
want to discuss the desirability of the abolition of export duty on rice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will 
he out of order. That will come under the Commerce Department. 

Mr. K. C. Reogy (Dacca Division: Non*Muhammadan Rural): May 1 
point out one thing, Sir? 1 do not want bo question the ruling which you 
have just given, but according to past practice such motions have always 
been considered to be in order. As a matter of fact, 1 myself remember 
to have raised a discussion on the policy of the levy of an export duty on 
jute under this very heading some years ago, and then the question of 
export duty on rice was discussed under this very heading just about four 
years back at the instance of a Member from Burma. I quite realise that 
perhaps such a motion might more appropriately be raised under the Com¬ 
merce Department, but the ruling which you have been pleased to give 
now is not in accord with the past practice of this House. That is what I 
want to point out. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I thought that you had not given a ruling, but you had 
only invited the attention of the House as to the limit or the scope in 
regard to the speeches that might be made on this particular point, for, Sir, 
the Raja Bahadur's motion on Reforms could have been more appropriately 
taken under the Secretary of State's heading instead of the heading *'Execu¬ 
tive Council”. But, I am not going info what had happened in the past, 
As old Members are aware,—Mr. Neogy and others and you yourself are 
aware of it—I thought that you only wanted to restrict the scope of the 
debate, and instead of going over the whole range of the policy in regard to 
export duty which comes under the Commerce Department, you wanted 
Honourable Members to confine themselves to the duty p$trt of it, and 
not the policy part of it. ' ' * 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cvm Champaran: Non-Muham- 
madan): May I just say a word on this. Sir- On the 12th March, 1928, 
when the list of demands was under discussion, II Tok Kyi, a Burma 
Member, moved the following cut motion under the head '“Customs”: 

‘‘That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ he reduced by Rs. 100.” 

and he said: 

“The object of my bringing forward this motion is to draw the attention of the 
Government to the desirability and advisability of removing the export duty in general 
and the export duty on rice in particular,” 

and he began giving his statement, and he was allowed. 

Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer: It was a censure cut. 

Mr.j M. Maswood Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa: 
Muhammadan): Sir, in March, 1927, this question regarding the policy 
of export duty was discussed .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir ShanmuMiam Chetty): Order, 
order. As Mr. Ranga Iyer pointed out, the Chair has not given any 
ruling on the present occasion- The Chair only wanted to draw the atten¬ 
tion of the House to the ruling which was given on a previous occasion 
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wliicli defined the scope of these cut motions. The scope of these debates 
is limited to the administration of the existing law by the Departments 
of the Government of India. Now, that gives a general indication of the 
-scope of the various motions, and the Chair proposes, as each motion is 
taken up, to rule whether that particular motion is in order or not. The 
Chair realises that it is very difficult to give one comprehensive ruling that 
will be absolutely binding. In deciding whether a particular motion is 
in order or not, the Chair would have to take into consideration the con¬ 
venience and the rights of the House as a whole. Now, a Member who 
would be entitled, for instance, to discuss a, particular subject under 
demand No. 55, should not deprive the rights of other Members by simply 
•anticipating it and putting it under demand No. 16 and thereby claiming 
a right. The Chair will not allow that practice to be followed. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra—No. 2. 

The Chair does not propose to allow any discussion on No. 1 on the 
policy regarding the export duty on agricultural produce which is in order 
under the Commerce Department. 

Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachariar (Tanjore cum Trichinopoly: Non- 
Muhammadan Rural): Will you kindly allow such items which come last, 
though particular notice was not given? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Chair 
can do that. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: In this connection I want to suggest one 
thing. In the Railway Budget,, you find that the demand for the Railway 
Board comes first, and so all the Members get up to raise important 
issues. Therefore, I would suggest that in future if, say, demand No. 28 
is marked No. 16, it will be easy to make suggestions and to discuss the 
Government policy on different matters. Sir, this important itom comes 
very late, and has now been voted. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Even now 
there is nothing to prevent tlie House from passing over demands Nos. 10 
to 27 and take demand No. 28. They can do so if they want. 

Absence of Oriyas In the Customs Department. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Es. 100.” 

I have tabled this cut motion with a view to drawing the attention of 
{he Government to the fact that there is not a single Oriya employee in 
the whole of the Customs Department of the Government of India,’ from 
Simla Hills to Cape Comorin and from Karachi to Rangoon. That the 
claims of a people numbering ten million or more should have boon bo 
ignored in a large and important Department of the Government is a 
matter certainly to be regretted, but I do not blame the Government for 
it, because cut up as the Oriyas have been under four different Adminis¬ 
trations, no one single Provincial Government, nor the Oriyas, inhabiting 
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at the tail end of any one Province, could make out a case for entertaining 
them in the various "Departments of the Government. Therefore, there is 
not even a single employee in the Customs Department of the Government 
of India. But tilings have changed now, and the Government have recog¬ 
nised the Orivas as a separate and distinct people. This recognition that 
the Orivas are a distinct entity carries with it the responsibility on the 
part of the Government of India to give them iheir duo share in the public 
services. The Honourable the Commerce Member may remember many 
intimate associations with the Oriyas and the Oriya country. We claim 
him as one of us. I believe, m the departments under him, a distinct 
people with over a eroro of population will receive justice and sympathy 
which is due to them 

Mr. President (The Honourable Kir Shanmuldiam Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand undet the head Customs' he ieduced by Hs. 100.” 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Kir, I very cordially support the motion of my 
friend, Mr. Mahapalra. Coming as 1 do from the Province of Bihar and 
Orissa, 3 may say that the Province, as at present constituted, consists of 
three sub-provinces, Bihar, Cliotu Nagpur and Orissa. My friend has 
advocated the cause of Orissa. I propose to refer to the case of tho 
people of Oliota Nagpur as well as tho people of my own Province. None 
of these people have found employment in the Commerce Department, and 
I cordially associate myself with the views expressed, by my friond, though. 
I'have my own doubts on this matter. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I also support the motion moved by my 
friend, Mr. Mahapatra. I suggest, Kir, that in entertaining employees in the 
various Departments of the Government of India, the elaims of Oftfm 
should not bo ignored in future. I may say that the claims of my Pro¬ 
vince, Bihar, have also been overlooked in this way that whenever Biharis 
arc entertained in the services, domiciled Biharis are taken, and not the 
natural born ones of my province, and 1 want to draw the attention of 
the Government to this point that if qualified candidates be available and 
they be equal in other respects, territorial claims should be considered. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Sometimes communal and sometimes lorn- 
tonal. 

^ The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, the House is very familiar 
with this kind of topic, and 1 am sure it will be no surprise to my friend 
that I must oppose this motion. The House knows what tho rules are 
which have been laid down by the Government of India for the purpose 
of securing adequate representation of various communities. Wo have 
no rules for securing proper representation of the inhabitants of particular 
areas in India and it would lead to intolerable complications and nogloet 
of merit which is the chief criterion for recruitment to the public services. 
We will look into the matter and we will see that, where a meritorious 
Oriya applies for an appointment to the Customs Depart merit, ho shall 
receive the fairest possible consideration. Beyond that, I cannot go. T 
oppose the motion. 
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Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra : In -view of the sympathetic reply of the 
Honourable the Finance Member that he will consider the claims of any 
eligible Orrya if one is forthcoming, I beg to withdraw my motion. 

r Jhe cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, as I am anxious to move my cut motions 
on demand No. 23—Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 
Working Expenses), I do not want to move any of my motions on the 
demand now before the House. 

Status and Salary of Assistant Preventive Officers at Madias. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
Dural): Sir, I beg to move : 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

So far as the Preventive Officers at Madras are concerned, the posi¬ 
tion is briefly this. We have got two cadres in the Preventive Depart¬ 
ment, Assistant Preventive Officers and Preventive Officers. There are 
15 Ihreventive Officers in the superior cadre and 25 Assistant Preventive 
Officers. Among the Preventive Officers, eight out of 15 have educational 
qualifications, while, amongst the Assistant Preventive Officers, 20 out 
of 25 are qualified from an educational point of view. With regard to the 
duties assigned to these people, there is no distinction between the two 
classes, because, in the Preventive Manual, it is stated .in paragraph 1 at 
page 1: 

“Generally speaking no distinction is made in the nature of the duties allotted to 
them.” 


. Sir, if the Honourable the Finance Member will send for the monthly 
posters assigning duties to the Preventive Officers, he will be easily satis¬ 
fied that in practice also there is no distinction between the Preventive 
Officers and the Assistant Preventive Officers in regard to the allotment 
of duties and that their work is identical. Then, again, under Funda¬ 
mental Rule 30, the Assistant Preventive Officers are not allowed to draw a 
higher grade of salary when they are acting as Preventive Officers on the 
ground that both perform the same duties. All these go to show that 
they arc in practice on the same cadre, the only difference being the one 
class is called Assistant Preventive Officers and the other Preventive Offi¬ 
cers- Till 1926, in Madras, there was onlv one cadre, and I understand 
that m Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and other places, this distinction does 
not obtain. During the Simla Session last year, I asked some questions 
with regard to the new rules regarding the overtime allowance drawn by 
these people. Last- year, the Collector of Customs, Madras, has so altered 
the rules that the Assistant Preventive Officers are given less overtime allow¬ 
ance than the superior officer*. An Assistant Preventive Officer used to 
draw in the shape of overtime allowance on an average Rs. 65 a month, 
now they are drawing only Rs. 45, vhile the superior officers, who were 
drawing' Rs. 75 formerly, are now getting about Rs. 90. That was a 
sheer injustice to the Assistant Preventive Officers in these hard days, 
and if my memory is correct, the Finance Member said in reply to my 
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question that a similar system obtained in Bombay and Karachi, and the 
new rules of Madras were aimed to bring them into lino with it Ho 
said, he would, however, make enquiries and let me know. Now, the 
Finance Member in his letter dated tho 29th February addressed to me 
says: 

“The rules differ from port to port, and are specially adapted at each port to 
local needs. It mu&t be remembered that there is very considerable varioty not only 
in local conditions, but in the actual classes of work which the staff has to perform, 
so that a system which is suitable at one port might bo highly inequitable at another. 
At every port the greatest care is taken to secure a fair distribution of overtime work, 
and the rules introduced in Madras were merely a step in this direction.’* 

That is explaining away tho position which tho Finance Member took up 
last time. If he sends for the rules and a report of their working, I am 
sure he will be satisfied as to the sheer injustice that has been done to tho 
Assistant Preventive Officers. What T maintain is that there ought to be 
only one cadre in Madras also and the distribution of overtime and other 
privileges should be made uniform. That is a standing grievance and ought 
to be remedied soon- 

Mr- President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohciiv): Out motion 
pnoved: 

“That the demand under tho head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Mr, G. S. Hardy (Government of India: Nominated Official). My 
Honourable friend Mr. Thampan, I understand, wishes to raise really two 
points in connection with this particular staff in Madras. One is the fact 
that we have there two classes of Preventive Officers, whereas in some 
other ports we only have one. The olhor relates to the amounts of 
overtime which these officers earn. The Honourable Member quoted from 
a letter written to him Inst month by the Honourable fhe^Financo Mem¬ 
ber, supplying certain additional information which had*" 
in reply to an oral question in this House. The Finance Member said 
there that the rules differed from port to port and were specially adapted 
at each port to local needs. The difference between Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi on the one hand, and Calcutta and Eangoon on the other, arises 
from two main reasons. One is that Eangoon and Calcutta are river ports 
situated at a considerable distance from the sea, whereas Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi are all virtually on the sea; they are harbour ports and all the 
work there is done inside the harbour. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: But what about the nature of the work? 

Mr- G. S. Hardy: I am coming to that. In Eangoon and Calcutta, 
also, in addition to the fact that they are river ports with entirely different 
problems in regard to the prevention of smuggling and other matters, they 
are the only two ports in India at which there are large imports of salt, 
and a very large proportion of the preventive staff in Eangoon and Calcutta 
are continually employed on the discharge of salt. That is one of tho 
main duties of the preventive staff in those two ports. Also in both 
Rangoon and Calcutta, the preventive staff supply what we call the 
examining staff to assist the appraising staff in the * physical examination 
of goods, whereas, in Karachi and Bombay, separate examining staffs 
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are appointed and they are not taken from the preventive staffs. Thus 
a greater part of the work which is done by the preventive staff m Calcutta 
and Rangoon is not done at) all by the preventive staff in Bombay, 
Karachi and Madras, whereas certain work done in Karachi, Bombay and 
Madras is not required in Rangoon or Calcutta, for various reasons arising 
from the difference in local conditions. That is why we find it more 
convenient and economical to have, in addition to the senior grade of 
Preventive Officers in the three ports I have mentioned, a junior grade to 
do duties like guarding gates and various other things which are not 
done in Calcutta and Rangoon, because they are delegated to the Port 
Trust staff. Thus, there is very little similarity between the work done 
at the two ports except in so far as the special services we maintain to stop- 
the smuggling of arms and drugs and contraband of other kinds. 

Then, Sir, the Honourable Member has raised this question of over¬ 
time fees on which he asked a question in this House. The point there 
is this. Our rates of overtime fees are so calculated as to give an officer 
who works overtime very roughly the same rate of pay per hour as he 
earns during the day time. It is, therefore, obviously unreasonable that 
an officer, say on Rs 200 a month should be earning 15 to 20 per cent 
of his monthly pay in overtime fees, when an officer on Rs. 70 earns as 
much as 100 per cent, in overtime fees. There was a very distinct griev¬ 
ance on the part of the senior staff in Madras that an undue amount of 
overtime work was going to the junior staff and that has been set right 
by the rules of which the Honourable Member complained a few months 
ago in this House Now, Sir, if there is any particular point on which 
the Honourable Member would like to have further enlightenment, I 
should be very glad to go through the rules with him and do my best to 
satisfy him that they are equitable. In view of this undertaking, I hope 
the Honourable Member will withdraw his motion- 

Mr. T. N, Ramakrishna Reddi (Madras ceded Districts and Chittoor: 
Non-Muhammadan Rural) * Sir, Mr. Hardy has not answered the point 
raised by Mr. Thampan Mr Hardy said that the conditions that obtained 
in ports like Rangoon and Calcutta were different from those obtaining 
in ports like Madras, Bombay and Karachi. I quite admit it. If that be 
the ease, he has made out a case for the existence of a 'different kind 
of cadre in the latter ports. But he has still to make out a case for 
the existence of two kinds of cadres that we find in ports like Madras. 
But I find from the sneech of Mr. Thampan that the kind of work that 
is performed by the Preventive Officers and !the Assistant Preventive 
Officers is identical. It does not differ in any wav. No doubt there is 
the work of guarding the gates which the Honourable Member has referred 
to, but that work has been performed both by the Preventive and the 
Assistant Preventive Officers at the same time. Further, if an Assistant 
Preventive Officer goes on leave, then there are no restrictions imposed 
bv rules that only an Assistant Preventive Officer should be posted to that 
duty The Preventive Officers also have been posted and are being posted 
to such vacancies. Hence there is absolutely no difference in the kind 
of work that is performed bv these two cadres The cadres seem to exist 
just to provide for the Eurasians or the Anglo-Indians in this sunerior 
grade There does not seem to be any necessity for the existence of these 
two differ nt cadres. 
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I wanted to speak be lore Mr. Hardy spoke, so that he might ansvvei 
one or two questions, but I would like to state them at present* If we go 
into the qualifications of the Preventive Officers and Assistant Preventive 
Officers, we would find that the qualifications of the Assistant Preventive 
Officers seem to be much higher than the qualifications of the Preventive 
Officers, and I wish my Honourable friend would reply to that point, tl 
an Assistant Preventive Officer lias higher qualification, then 1 want to 
ask him what is the justification for allowing him to draw a lower pay 
and in preventing him to be appointed as a Preventive Officer except in 
a few cases. 

Then, there is another point with regard io t ho efficiency of tlu k work. 
I remember having heard sometime ago the Honourable the Finance 
Member replying to a question that the work of the Preventive Officer 
is more efficient than the work of the Assistant Preventive Officer* i 
may be wrong, but that is my recollection. If we examine the individual 
cases in Madras, we find that more of tile Preventive Ollieers have been 
fined and suspended and even dismissed than the Assistant Preventive 
Officers. On the other hand, the Assistant Preventive Officers have been 
discharging their duties more efficiently than the Preventive Officers, and 
hence there is absolutely no justification for retaining these* two cadres. 
As these officers have boon doing the same duties and as there' 1ms been 
no difference in the rules governing those two cadres, there is no justifica¬ 
tion for the perpetuation of separate existence. I have groat pleasure* in 
supporting the cut motion. 

Mir. K. P. Thampan: I understood the Honourable Member, Mr. 
Hardy, to say—for I could not bear him properly’-—that there was a good 
deal of difference between the work of the Preventive Officers posted in 
Calcutta and Rangoon and places like Bombay, Madras m$, Karachi. As 
mv friend Mr. Reddi, pointed out, he has not explained m 
to tlie difference in the work that obtains, for instance, in Karachi and 
Madras. If Karachi has not got two cadres of officers. 

Mr. G. S. Hardy: I think my Honourable friend must have misunder¬ 
stood me. In Karachi, there are two cadres, also in Bombay and Madras, 
but not in Rangoon and Calcutta. I am at a slight disadvantage in that 
Madras happens to be the one port of which I have never been in charge, 
but I should be very glad to make inquiries about these matters and 
discuss them With Mir. Thampan if he will come and see me somefimo. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan: I am.glad the Honourable Member is prepared 
to discuss the subject with mo and I shall sec if anything can be done to 
redress the grievances of these people as a result of that discussion. If, 
however, he does not comply with my request, I shall avail myself of a 
later opportunity to raise this subject again, and, Iherefore, I wish to 
request the leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

(Mr. Lalchand Navalrai was called upon to move his amendment No. 26.) 

Mr. T. N. Ramakrishna Reddi: What about my amendment No 24? 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): No. 24,— 
Mr. Hamakrishna Beddi. Will the Honourable Member tell me how this 
is in order—‘‘Method of utilising the two annas tax on petrol” under 
4 ‘Customs”? The Chair is prepared to listen to the Honourable Member. 

(After a pause) 

Air. Navalrai, No. 26. The Honourable Alember does perhaps want to 
discuss the question in so far as it concerns the Customs Department? 

Grievances of the Hindus of Sind in the Customs Department. 

Mr, Lalchand Navalrai (Sind: Non-Muhammadan Bural): Sir, I do 
not want to discuss the general policy of the Customs Department itself 
or of the Government of India, but I want to show that there is a parti¬ 
cular grievance of this nature with regard to the administration of the 
Customs Department there, and I shall restrict myself to that. 

Sir, I am glad that after all in connection with this Budget I have now 
an opportunity to open my mouth; it was not fortunate for me to catch 
the eye of the President though I got up several times; any w T av, I am not 
going to make any grievance. I do know the difficulties of the Chair 
also. I can discuss the general financial question in connection with the 
Budget at any rate when the Finance Bill comes on, and, therefore, with 
that hope, I will only restrict myself to the very pertinent question that 
is involved in my motion. Sir, to make my point clear .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Will the 
Honourable Alember please move his motion first? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Bs. 100“ 

Now I do not in the first place propose to raise any general communal 
question. Be it known to my Muhammadan friends that I have got just 
now nothing to say with regard to the general principles governing the 
distribution of appointments as between the different communities,, 
but the principle of justice upon which their case is treated should also be 
applied to us Hindus in Sind, and I do not want anything more. Sir, 
outside Sind, Muhammadans are treated as a minority community. But; 
if they are a minority community out of Sind, in Sind itself the conditions 
are different. Sir, I do not grudge them any privileges, any rights or anv 
protection that should be given to the minority community. But, on the 
same principle, may I ask one question—whether we Hindus in Sind are 
a majority community or a minority community? On that point there 
can be no two opinions. Sir, I want more Hindus in the Customs 
Department in Karachi. 

Sir, the last Census has brought out that the population of Sind is 
38,85,308, out of which the Mussalmans are 28,30,000, whereas the Hindus, 
are 10,15,202. Now, the House can see whether we Hindus in Sind are a. 
minority community or a majority community, and I would ask a direct 
question, not a general one, because this restricted question will decide 
the general question also Alav I ask if the Commerce Department has 
hitherto treated Hindus as a minority or a majority community? I think 
the irresistible reply will come that it is treated as a majority community; 
and then I would ask, for whom are the reservations made in the Customs 
Department 0 For Hindus? No. Things are here quite different, Siry 
whenever the question crops up in the Customs Department as to whether 
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a place should be given to a Muhammadan as being roserved for him, or 
it should be given to the majority community, great injustice is done. 
This has continued for so long. Gan 1 not blame the Government for not 
doing justice to us ? 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan (Nominated Non-Official): May 1 
ask if the Customs Department is an All-India Service or a Provincial 
Service ? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My friend wants to draw me into the general 
question, wherever a grievance is not only with regard to the Customs, but 
with regard to Posts and Telegraphs, Railways and Income-tax. 1 am 
thankful to him that ho has put me this question; but on the contrary he 
■should help me in telling the Government, as ho is a favoured Member 
the real facts and he should join hands with me and sec that justice should 
be done to Sind Hindus in all services. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan: 1 want that justice should certainly 
be done. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, my grievance is a very clear one. I submit 
that instances are often happening in which in a Customs Office, where 
certain matriculate and undor-graduate Muhammadans havo applied and 
also other Hindu graduates, who, if is well known, have good intelloct m 
Sind, it is the Muhammadan matriculate or under-graduate who gets the 
job, in preference to tho Hindu who it, of superior intellect and who fa 
also loyal io the Government. Therefore, Sir, T ask, why should it be 
that while there are graduates on ono side and there are non-graduates on 
the other side, the Muhammadans should bo preferred only because they 
are considered to be a minority community. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: May T ask if it is the contention of my 
Honourable friend that graduate Hindus havo been passed over in favour 
of non-graduate and matriculate Muhammadans? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Yes, indeed I have several * times put questions 
on this subject in this House. For instance, the otb&r day I brought out 
the fact that a Muhammadan matriculate was appointed a Preventive 
Officer directly, while Hindu graduates, and I may also sav some Muham¬ 
madan graduates were passed over. Sir, my complaint is substantial, and, 
unless relief is dven, there will be a general charge brought against Gov¬ 
ernment that they are not doing justice to the minority community of 
Hindus in Sind. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Bir Shanmukham ChettO * Chit motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs,* be reduced by Bs, 100.” 

JfauM Muhammad ShaJee ^aoodi; Sir, I was glad to hear the preface 
with which my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, began. Really, justice 
should be done to all communities and I do admit that the Sind Hindus, 
so far as the Provincial Services are concerned, must bo treated as a 
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* minority community and they should have their safeguards in those 
services. But it appears to me that my friend is labouring under a con¬ 
fusion of thought. He should draw a distinction between the All-India 
Services and the Provincial Services. In the All-India Services, our sister 
community, the Hindus, cannot be treated as a minority. In regard 
to All-India questions they are certainly a majority community, and Customs 
as a whole is certainly an All-India Service. Therefore, so far as services 
under the Customs Department are concerned, the Hindus should be 
treated as a majority community and the Mussalmans should be treated 
as a minority community. (. Mr . Lalckand Navalrai : “Question.”) That 
is my view, and I think every one who will look at it from a reasonable 
point of view will endorse it. However, so far as I have been able to study 
the statistics of this Department, I find that the Mussalmans in the whole 
of Jndia are certainly pot getting their due share in the Department. We 
have made complaints off and on and I dp not know whether the instance 
quoted by my friend of a graduate Hindu being overlooked as against a 
non-graduate Mussalman is correct. I do not think that cases like this 
might have happened unless there was no Muslim in the Department, and, 
therefore, the minimum qualification might have been insisted upon in 
the ease of the Muslims, and a Muslim might have been taken who vras 
not a graduate. Unless my friend shows that in the Customs Department 
as a whole, the Hindus have been treated badly, he cannot have any 
complaint. The complaint is that the Muslims have not been treated 
justly in the Customs Department, and I know it for a fact. Take, for 
example, the Customs Department in Calcutta. There are very few 
Muslims in that Department although I find a large number of Hindus 
iu that Department. Therefore, I submit my friend’s case is not correct. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, during the last ten years that I have 
been a Member of th@ Legislative Assembly, as the House knows, I have 
never soiled my hands by mixing in these co mm unal wrangles. The 
Resolution of which I have repeatedly given notice was that merit should 
be the sole test for entering into the public services. My own community, 
“the Rajputs or the Kshatriyas, is not represented in any of the services in 
the Government of India, but I have never made any grievance of this 
fact, nor have I ever claimed that, because the Rajputs or the Kshatriyas 
are not available in sufficient numbers to stand the test of a competitive 
examination, they should be nominated by Government. 

With regard to the question under discussion, I may say that the 
plan which has been proposed by my Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee 
Daoodi, is a very strange one. Sometimes our Muslim friends take the 
plea that they belong to a minority community and as such they not only 
want representation according to the numerical strength in the population, 
but also a sort of weightage and some additional advantage. But, in 
Provinces where they are in a majority, they ought in fairness to recognise 
the Hindus or, for the matter of that, any other community as the 
minority community. Here, my Honourable friend has tried to draw a 
distinction between an All-India Service and the Provincial Services, and 
his contention is that so far as the Provincial Services are concerned a 
community which is in a minority in a particular Province ought to have 
a special weightage. Will my Honourable friend accept this principle 
which he has adumbrated in all the Departments and under all 
circumstances ? 
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My Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has been persistently 
asking questions on the door of the House as to why in the Railway 
Department in the North-West Frontier Province, (where the Muslims are 
in a majority) the n umb er of Muslim employees is so limited. Now, Sir, 
in the Frontier Province, the Muslims are in a majority and the Railway 
Department is an All-India Service. Why is it then that my friends should 
be asking questions in order to reserve some posts in the Railway Depart** 
ment for the members of their community? They must choose to take 
their stand on a clear understandable principle. They must choose one 
of two things. They must consent to recognise merit as the sole test for 
entering into Government service irrespective of the fact whether a* 
community is a minority or a majority community. Speaking for myself 
as a Hindu, I am perfectly prepared to accept merit as the sole test 
for entering into Government service, and I do not subscribe to the view 
that the proportional representation according to the strength of the 
population should be the criterion for services. Sometimes my friends 
say that the minority community should be recognised and given the 
weightage more than is due to that particular community according to 
population, and sometimes, when a more qualified Muslim is passed over 
in favour of a less qualified Hindu in a Province in which the Hindus are- 
in a minority, my friends start a quarrel and say that merit should be 
recognised and the Muslim should be given a preference over the Hindu. 

I really fail to understand this position. I have never been a communalisL 
myself and I do not propose to be one, but I want to understand the 
position. (Interruption.) I am sure my record will show that I have never 
been a communalist and the record of my friends, Maulvi MuhammacP 
Shafee Daoodi and Mr. Maswood Ahmad, will also show what com* 
munalists they are both inside and outside this House. However that 
may be, I want a clear enunciation of the position of my Muslim friends 
with regard to the public services. Whatever they demand, let that rule 
be applicable to the whole of India and to all the communities c 
whether majority or minority, Hindus, or Mussalmans, or Sikhs. Of course, 

I am not referring to this particular point in the cut motion. If it is a 
fact, for instance, that a more qualified Hindu has been passed over in 
favour of a less qualified Muslim in the Customs Department in Karachi, 
will my friend have the fairness to stand up and say that an injustice has 
been done and will they join hands with Mr. Lalchand Navalrai in asking 
the Government to rectify the mistake ? They want to take shelter them¬ 
selves under the subterfuge that this is an All-India Service and that is a 
Provincial Service and thus they want to escape from the enunciation of one 
uniform principle. This sort of attitude won't do. They must stand on 
some clear principle, 

Sardar Sant Singh (West Punjab: Sikh): The principle is “heads 1 
win, tails you lose". 

Mr. G-aya Prasad Singh: Let us all come to some agreement and lei us 
pass some Resolution so that this wrangling nnv be put a stop to once 
for all. Let the Resolution be that the Public Service Examination, tor 
instance, should be the sole test and criterion for entering into Government 
service. Here is my friend. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, who has educated his 
students in the Aligarh University, and what test has he been recognising 
there in his University? Only the test of examinations. The Civil 
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Service Examination and the Indian Police Service Examination are bemg 
held in order to judge the qualifications and the merits of 
with regard to the fitness for a particular service Why shodd not this 
test of public examination be the uniform standard laid down o g | 
the admission of members of different communities into the public services. 
There might be some exceptions where exceptional qualifications mi giro 
needed and where a particular community is absolutely at a. disadvan age. 
But, as a matter of general application, let us have one uniform princip e 
to which all of us might agree and winch might be applicable, incspcc ive 
of any particular community, throughout the country as a whole. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi: I am sure you will back out of it. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am also one of the lucky men like 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai to speak on the General Budget this year for the 
first time, and I hope 1 shall be able to catch your eye at the time of 
the discussion of the Finance Bill and I shall be able to ventilate other 
grievances. This time I wish to begin by quoting a Persian verse which 
runs thus: 

“Bahai rcinye-ki l?idhi jama mi yd<h> 

Man andaz-i-qadat ia mi shanfoam”. 


The meaning of this verse is “Whatever garb you choose to put on, 
I know you, your structure, and 1 will recognise you". This is the ease 
with my friends, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai and Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. 
They have come this time in the garb of a nationalist, but what they arc 
at heart we know very well. Questions have invariably been put by my 
friend, Mr. Lalchand, about some office on the North Western Bail way, 
the D. S.’s office at Karachi only for the reason that a Mussalman was 
the Establishment Officer there and I have also put some supplementary 
^question on the floor of the House to expose him. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: How many questions have I put? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has 
many lieutenants like Bhaiji to ask such questions. Further, ho has 
said that the Rajputs are not in Government service and that he does 
‘not grudge it. I say that the Hindus have practically monopolised all 
the Government services and so he has no ground to grudge. I will also 
not grudge when Muslims get a -job but a Sunni does not get it, because 
I am a Sunni, just as Mr Gaya Prasad does not mind if a Rajput docs 
not get a job. If the Syed community does cot get Government service 
I won't grudge it. This is just die case of mv Honourable friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh. But when I find that, in spite of my being a 
member of an important community, I do not get Government service, 
I do mind it. The figures of the Customs Department as a whole arc 
'Well known and I do not want to repeat them here, but if you go through 
the figures of the employees of various communities in the Calcutta 
Customs office and in Sind, you will find that the share of my com¬ 
munity is very low in the services as a whole. In Sind, perhaps ‘accord¬ 
ing to the information of my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
all the posts have not been given to the members of his community just 
as they are being given in other Provinces. I want to sav further that 
m giving posts under the Government of India, the question of Provinces 
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is not considered. Though I do not agree, but this is the policy of the 
Government of India which has always been said on the floor of the 
House. Just now, while replying to bay Honourable friend, Mr. 
Mahapatra, the Honourable the Finance Metnber said that Provincial 
questions were not considered in connection with the services under 
the Government of India. They always give figures for the service taken 
as a whole for the whole of India. 

Sir, if any community has any complaint, it is my community alone 
who has got a very low share. I have no objection, rather I shall be 
glad if my Honourable friend’s community in provincial matters is 
treated as a minority community, but the Customs Department comes 
under the Central Government and here the figure^ are taken as a 
whole. I did not want to raise this communal question again although 
there were many motions in my name about the paucity of Muslims in 
Calcutta and other places. But when my Honourable friend has dragged 
me, I have got no other alternative but to reply. My Honourable friend 
from Sind referred to the case of a Muslim matriculate being given 
preference to some Hindu graduates 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Several Hindu graduates and also Muslim 
graduates. 


Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If that is the case, then there must be 
Some particular reason for passing over even Muslim graduates and 
preferring a matriculate. In that case, there was n6 question of com- 
munalism. There Was rio (Jufcstibri. °£ favouritism to itty community. 
Sir, what happens that sometilhfeS graduates apply for posts carrying 
rupees twenty ahd thirty, and the officers who make the selection think 
that highly educated candidates will not stick to the service with the 
result that they will always hrive new hiVids, and thftfe is ike HwMx 
in many cases less qualified candidates a?re preferred to highly educated 
ones That happened iH bay dwn Provihce on several occasions. I had 
a talk with the Secretary of a school who got applications for the post of 
a teacher on Es. 20 from M.As. The Secretary of the school explain¬ 
ed that those candidates would not stick to the post. So there 

are many other reasons why sometimes matriculates are given prefer- 
ence over graduates. I do not knew the particular case mentioned bv 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalraq but there must be some reason 
tor giving preference to the matriculate over the head of Muslim 

graduates and Hindu graduates. 


. pant which has been mentioned by my Honourable Mend 

is about competitive examinations. I have offceh said on the floor at tlie 
House that competitive examinations ire not satisfactory tests at all. 
(Laughter.) I was discussing this very question at the time of the 
Ksdway Budget though the Honourable the Finance Member was not 
present then. Here, again, I want to raise that question mcl T 
hope the Finance Member who is now present in the House will 
insider this point very carefully. In a particular departmental exandna- 
faon, several graduates and M.As. and LL Bs. and B Ts of all the 
Universities, such as Calcutta, Madras Lucknow the. \,jf Jf 8 
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imagine that a man may not be conversant with rules and regulations, 
but what about drafting a letter and precis-writing? Out of 150 marKs 
for drafting letters, about 50 per cent, of the candidates got zero. these 
graduates have been working in the departments for over 
10 years and yet they got zero. About 40 per cent of the candidates got 
less than 20 per cent. Only about four candidates got over 20 per < j en ”* 
of the marks and only three candidates passed in drafting letters. Lord 
Curzon, on one occasion rightly said that an officer who could not, 
during the course of ten years, judge as to whether a particular Govern¬ 
ment servant was efficient or inefficient was himself inefficient. So, Su% 
this is the result of a departmental competitive examination. 

An Honourable Member: Where was that examination held? 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That was held recently under the auspices 
of the Auditor General under the control of the Finance Department. 
If it is the contention of the Government that these graduates are unfit 
to pass the departmental examinations for drafting letters, then why 
should not the Government come forward with a proposal to close down 
all the Universities. In that case, I would have no objection t-o hold 
competitive examinations. What is the use of spending lakhs of rupees 
on these Universities when the Government do not attach any value to 
the certificates issued by these Universities. If these Universities are 
not fit to grant certificates to students who passed the examinations 
conducted by them, what is the use of wasting public money on these 
Universities. You do not need them. If Government want highly 
qualified men, I have no objection if they fix that only M.As. will be 
taken as clerks or as sweepers of the houses of Officers. It is absurd to 
h&va a competitive examination after these candidates pass the highest 
examination in the Universities. With these words, I oppose the motion 
of my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalr&i. 

Sir dowasji Jahangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Mr. President, 1 quite realise that there are some in this House who 
would like to have recruitment to the Government services entirely on 
merits. I am afraid that ifi a country like India, that is not always 
possible. I woiild not have stood up to speak if it had not been that a 
principle has been raised as to what is a minority community and what 
is a majority community. Sind is in a peculiar position. The Muham¬ 
madans are in a majority in that province and the Hindus can claim all 
the privileges of a minority community .... 

An Honourable Member: What are those privileges? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That they should have a certain percentage iti 
the Provincial Government service. What one has really to ascertain 
in a Province where there is a large majority and a Small minority is, 
what are the percentages existing in the service in that Province. For 
instance, in Sind, although the Muslims are in a majority, I believe they 
are in a minority in the services. At one time it was my unfortunate 
duty to see or attempt to get that minority in the services decreased. 
Although the Hindus may be in a minority in a Province, if they happen 
to have a majority of the posts in that Province, I do not think '■(hoy etui 
claim the privileges of a minority community. Tim majonty Iuik 
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certainly a complaint and the complaint is that although they are in a 
majority in this Province, all the posts are held by the minority community 
and that is a legitimate grievance once you admit that you must make 
distinctions. 

So far as Customs is concerned, I do not know exactly the percentage 
in Sind between the Hindus and the Muhammadans, but, so fat as niv 
recollection goes, even in Sind, the majority of posts in the Customs are 
held by Hindus. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Not those at the head. The posts at the top 
have been given to Muhammadans. 1 think the two Assistant Collectors 
.are both Muhammadans. 


Sir Cowasji Jahangir: So far as my recollection goes, the majority ol 
the posts are held by Hindus, and because the Hindus are in a minority: 
in Smd, they cannot claim that, notwithstanding having a majority of 
the posts, they should be given all the ^privileges of a minority community; 
that is to say, that recruitment to the services should be safeguarded so 
far as they are concerned. If there is a Province where the minority 
community is not represented in the services, I can understand their 
claiming certain privileges; I can understand their demanding that their 
minority community should have a fair share. 


JCr. I^alchand Navalxai : But we are dwindling every day on thab policy. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir*. Wait till you have dwindled. When you have 
actually dwindled, then I can understand a legitimate complaint. But 
until you can make out that being a minority community you have been 
deprived of all posts in Government service and of your legitimate share, 
I do not think there could be any complaint. I come thorn & nrinority 
community, a very small community. Is it expected of me to put up a 
claim for my community in my Province, although my community 
may already hold their proper percentage of posts in Government service? 
How would my Honourable friends take a claim of that sort if I made 
it? If I have got five or six per cent, of the posts and I come forward 
and say that I am a minority community and you should go on recruiting 
from my community by giving me weightage because I happen to be a 
minority community, I do not think such an argument can be put forward 
m this House. Sir, these communal wrangles are most unfortunate and 
I do think that certain principles should be followed, and as long as you 
Lay down certain principles and follow them, then there ought to bo' no 
further trouble And I do hope that in the future such principles will be 
laid down clearly and concisely and then it will be left to the Public 
Services Commission throughout the country to carrv out those principles 
and no such questions will be raised in any Legislature throughout India. 


o* Nath Dut , t , rBnrdtr in Division • Non-Mnhfimmadan Rural) : 

jj, J lf e M me WTm a nyih mg e ls ? that a gentleman belonging to 

the race of Mr. Dadabhai Naorop and Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, pioneers 
of Indian nationalism, should rise in this Hall where the reprosentativeb 
of the whole of India are assembled and take up the cudgels on behalf 
of the communahsts, the Maulana and Deputy Maulana from Bihar 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Sir, on a point of personal explanation, I have 
"taken up cudgels on behalf of no co mm unity. I have only pointed out 
the principles that ought to be followed, if they are not followed. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: If only my friend had waited a minute, he 
would have found that I was going to criticise his policy and not the policy 
of Maulanas and Deputy Maulanas whom we have been accustomed to know 
since 1907, that famous day when they waited in a deputation on Lord 
Minto for communal representation. 

Sir, my Honourable Mend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, has been pleased to 
ask that certain principles should be followed which should be laid down. 
What principles? Sir, does the State exist for inefficient men and idlers 
or does it exist for carrying on the administration in the best and most 
efficient manner possible ? In order to have the efficiency that we desire, 
I think that the sole test should be merit, and not that a man who is Henry 
Gidney today should change his name to Azizuddin and change his faith 
and then get preference. I think this representation in State service on 
the basis of religion should be done away with if Government want real 
progress and real improvement in the conditions of India. It is too late 
in the day now to speak of religion when many of us would wish that 
this jarring element should vanish from human society which has retarded 
the progress of human civilisation for centuries, which has seen men being 
burnt a 4 the stakes and women burnt at the pyre as sati . I think this 
element in human civilisation ought to vanish. But, Sir, when I find 
that, though he does not plead for any religion, he pleads for those who 
stick to certain religions in order to get the loaves and fishes of office, 
my pain knows no limit. Sir, I would ask my Honourable friend, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, to look to his own community, a minority community, 
which, by dint of merit, by dint of efficiency and also of public service, 
is in the front rank of all the communities of India at the present moment. 
Although they are the smallest community in India, they have not asked 
for any special representation in this House. Still what do we find ? We 
find half a dozen of them here, six times the proportion which they might 
'daim according to their population. And why? Because they have that 
patriotism, that service to humanity and that efficiency which entitles them 
to be here, and Sir Cowasji Jehangir is one of them. 

Sir, it has been said that graduates cannot draft letters. I do not know 
to what University my friend was referring. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: That is true of all the Universities in India. 


Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I do not claim to have any knowledge of all 
the Universities in this vast continent as my friend lias but I can claim 
to have knowledge of my own Alma Alat&r and also the University of this 
Imperial City, Delhi; and I can assure him that there is not a single 
graduate of these two Universities who belongs to the category in which 
my Honourable friend would place them. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Ask that question of my Honourable friend, 
Sir George Schuster. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I have been referred to the Honourable (lie 
Finance Member in matters of education. I could well have understood 
if I had been referred to my Honourable friend over there, Mr. Bajpai; 
but, instead of that, he refers me for education to the Honourable the 
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Finance Member: probably the next day he will refer me for finance 
to the Honourable the Home Member. That is a nice way of doing 
things. But I would like to know to what University my Honourable 
friend himself belongs—I pause for a reply. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Patna University. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: All right: I remember the great difficulty which 
we had in order to have that University’s degree in a particular Faculty 
recognised in a particular Council, and we know its efficiency. For me to 
speak anything against Patna, which is the place of my nativity, is very 
painful, but I cannot swerve an inch from truth though I find that the 
products of the Patna University are of the type which my friend repre¬ 
sents. I believe that the majority of the people of this country have come 
ironi the same stock though it may vary in some cases, c.g., I belong to* 
the Aryan stock, while you, Sir, belong io Drtividiun stock; but we have 
lived so many centuries in this country and so long that we have almost 
forgotten that we come either from Dravidian stock or from Aryan stock; 
and whether we are Christians, or Hindus or Muhammadans, we belong 
to the same ethnological class—at least mostly, I submit. Very few of 
my friends, who claim representation according to religious faith, have 
come from either Persia or Arabia or, for the matter of that, from Turkey: 
all of us are Indians, and, as has been often said, we should say that 
every one of us are Hindus, for Hindu is not a generic name for the 
followers of a particular religion, but a name for all the people living on 
this side of the Indus river; and, so, if we want to have our religion 
appended to our race, they may be called Muslim Hindus, or Vedic Hindus* 
or Christian Hindus; but we are all Hindus. That being so, I submit that 
this fight for representation in the services according to the percentage 
of followers of a particular faith should not be a policy which a Govern- ( 
ment should follow, far less the policy of a Government VrMbli pirdffessdS*’ 
religious neutrality. You are aware, Sir, that any one who is a Hindu 
today can easily become a Muhammadan or a Christian. If you hold out 
this attraction of loaves and fishes of office under the Government in the 
way in which my friend wants for a particular community, T beg to submit 
that Government will not bo following the principle of religious neutrality, 
but will be taking upon themselves the task of proselytising for a parti¬ 
cular religion. That is a policy, I think, which even my Honourable 
friend. Sir Gowasji Jehangir, will not lay down for the Government to 
accept, because when I remember that his community has been in Tndia, 
having fled from Persia from those very followers of the very religion whom 
he is now backing up here in this Hail and still .... 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I rise to a personal explanation: I back up no- 
race or creed, not even my own; I back up nobody. 

Mr. Amar Natlx Dutt: Mv friend says he has backed up no community 
or religion: but now he is backing out of his own words. I am glad to hear 
that. But, even after staying for several centuries in this country, they 
have not changed their own religion of fire-worshipping; and how was this 
possible? Because of the policy of religious neutrality pursued by the 
Government. If the Government now pursue a policy of showing favour 
to a particular community on account of its religion, I say it will be an 
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4 V1 * f a y Government. I submit that it should be laid down once 

mi’ all as the principle of recruitment to State services that efficiency 
should be the sole test, and no other. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv)* The debate 
is now covering a very wide field. The Chair cannot allow a general 
aiscussion on the principle of communal representation. The discussion 
on tins motion must be confined to the representation of the Sind Hindus 
m the Customs Department. 

,, Ranga Iyer: Sir, I, am very glad you informed the House 

mat it ought to confine itself to the very purpose with which the motion 
was initiated by the Honourable Member from Sind, for the ground which 
we were covering today had been covered during this Session on a pr6- 
vious occasion. One shudders sometimes to think what will happen to 
ms country if we go the way we have been going, but the lead that has 
been given by the Honourable Member for Sind at any rate is an improve¬ 
ment in a sense, far from communalism to provincialism is an improve- 
ment; and I look forward to the day under the Federation when, instead 
ot talking of communal minorities, we will talk of provincial minorities, 
i-hat is the issue that is raised today. 


In the Punjab, the Hindus are a minority; in Sind, the Hindus are a 
minority; m the North-West Frontier Province, again, the Hindus arc a 
minority; ana, Sir, in Bengal, the Hindus are a minority; and from, this 
point of view I think the Honourable the Finahce Metaiber and the 
overnment of India must think of allotting places for Communities, now 
hat communal. representation has come to stay in the services. I am 
y' Br .y sympauliotic I should say I earnestly feel for the suggestion mado 
6 ft in Vr- Member from Sind that also in the upper layers of the 
service the Hihd'us must have the same representation that the Muslims 
nave m the United Provinces, for we want to settle this Hindu-Muslim 
problem, so far as Provinces are concerned, on the strength of the toiiriot- 
itaes m those Provinces. When we come to the Centre, even there, I 
believe, we have to take into consideration the strength of the minorities; 
or wnere is this communalism today in this country in its most rampant 
and most rabid form? It is in the Provinces in which our community 
claims that it is a minority. In Bengal and in the Punjab, the Hindus 
feel that they are a minority; in the United Provinces and the rest of the 
country, the Muslims feel that they are in a minority; and I would invite 
the Government m regard to Sind to approach this question from a pro¬ 
vincial point of view; and as the Government themselves are not interested 
so far as professions go m promoting communalism, they will carry out 
their professions into practice by seeing to it that provincial minorities, 
to whatever communities they belong, are accorded their due. I need not 
here restate my own position in regard to efficiency that should govern 
admission to the provincial or other services. As for All-Tndia Services, 
this particular cut lies m the province of the sea-coast Provinces. 

I do not for a moment say that efficiency is the monopoly only of ilu« 
majority eommumty as my friends, Maulvi Shafee Duoodi and Sir 
Muhammad11 akub, .had. truly said. In the Province of Siud, my friend 
claims that his is a minority community and as such they should bo given I he 
concessions hat the Muslims seek elsewhere. I am certain that the Muslims 

+S ™ r 6 aSt pe ,° P e m Ind * a , t0 den y tie Sind Hindus the rights that are 
theirs. But, so far as possible, we should try to restrict discussions in 
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this House more to political and less to communal issues, and I hope the 
Honourable the Mover from Sind will withdraw his motion instead of 
pressing it to a division, whatever the attitude of the Government may 
be, for, in the co min g days of provincial autonomy, each Province will 
be able to take care of itself. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney (Nominated Non-Official): Sir, there 
is no doubt that the cry m the various Provinces today is “Bengal for 
Bengalis’ 7 and “Bihar for Biharis’ 7 , etc., and now we have our friend, 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, saying “Sind for Sindhis”, and through in that 
cry he brings into his lament another note “Sind for Hindus 77 , a minority 
community, I give him my support. I do think, Sir, the time has come 
when all Provinces should arrange tor adequate employment of all the 
communities in their areas but this is much easier said than done. T 
know the Government are faced with a very complex problem in the 
settlement of communal employment in the various Departments. Tho 
Honourable Member for Commerce told us the other day that Govern¬ 
ment had submitted a scheme to the Secretary of State and he hoped 
to make a report, within a few days. I anxiously await it. 

Sir, in supporting my friend from Sind, which I very seldom, do, I 
would like to add just one or two remarks for the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment. These remarks do not apply only to Sind, but they generally 
applv to the entire communal problem regarding employment. Sir, 
India is essentially the play ground of communalism. Indeed this House 
is a bare garden of communalism, and if today’s wrangle is to be accepted 
as an indicator or as -a reflex of what the future Federal Chambers will be, 
all I have to say is “God help the future Government of India and their 
Chambers’ 7 . It is a most regrettable thing, this daily communal haggling 
over sen ice loaves and Ashes, and I think Government must take this 
matter into their serious consideration and settle it once and for aJtU 

To my mind, there is one solution to this problem which I give to this 
House for what it is worth and to which I have, on a previous occasion, 
briefly referred. There is no one in this House who will deny that 
efficiency is the nine qua non for employment in Government service. 
Now, what does efficiency in such employment connote 0 It connotes, 
today, an adequate knowledge of English. Let us now glance at the 1931 
Census. Of the total population of this country, I understand there are 
roughly about two million people of all communities educated in English, 
above the age of 15. I also understand that, of these two million people, 
about one million are educated up to the secondary English standard or 
above. ^ I take it that the employment which my friend from Rind is 
discussing refers to those appointments which carry a salary of Bs 30 
and upwards. He agrees,—well, for those appointments todav, T think 
Government will agree with me, a knowledge of English at least of the 
secondary standard is demanded. Let us take this as our first point. 
Now, how many such appointments are there today in tho Government 
of India and Provincial Governments which carry a salary from Bs 30 
up to,, say, Es. 500 per month or a little more 0 I am not talking of the 
Superior or Gazetted Sendees which the Public iftervice Commission re¬ 
cruit by open competition. I am dealing with the lower and upper 
subordinate appointments to which, I believe, my friend from Sind is 
alluding. From a rough calculation, I have been able to esiimate that 
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there are about 400 to 500,000 such appointments in the whole of India 
and Burma. Let us take this as our second point. But what do we 
find? On the one hand, we have the Hindus saying that, as they form 
the greater majority, ut of the 350 million population in this sub-conti¬ 
nent, their employment must be on a population basis. The Muham¬ 
madans say, we form 80 millions of the total population and on this 
we claim our percentage and other communities make similar claims- 
Let me deal only with the two major communities, Hindus and Muslims. 
Will any one in this House deny the fact that the entire population 
of India is not in open competition for these jobs ? Of course they are 
not, it is only those who are educated up to the secondary standard in 
English that are competitors for these jobs, and so how can wo talk of 
securing employment on a population basis ? You now come to my 
completed solution picture, z.e., there are 500,000 subordinate jobs and one 
million efficient persons in India, and since efficiency means English and 
efficiency is the sine qua non to such employment, the competitors and 
not the population of India for these 500,000 posts, are one million people. 
This is the only rational and practical basis on which communal percent¬ 
ages for employment can be made. I ask Government to consider this 
practical scheme by which they can adequately provide for all commu¬ 
nities. My friend, Mr. Joshi. is laughing at this scheme. I am glad, 
he laughs, it is much better than seeing him weep, because if he received 
all his labour demands, tbe\ would not be competitors for these jobs, 
as his jobs are all below Rs. 30 per month. I am talking of the jobs 
which earn a salary of Rs. 30 and over per month and so I offer this 
suggestion for the serious consideration of the Government. 

There is another way of getting out of this employment puzzle. Take 
the Central Legislature, as it is to be formed, or as it is formed today. 
Divide your communal representatives at the Legislatures into three 
main groups—Hindus, Muslims and European-cum-Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Say some¬ 
thing at least about Sind. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I am moving towards Sind. I say, 
take the present Legislature and divide it into three communities, and, 
on the percentage representation of each group, give at its communal 
employment in the services. But unfortunately in that caso Kind would 
get only one job, because there is only one Sindhi here. Kir, 1 do think 
that this matter of communal representation, so far as it applies to Kind, 
should receive the favourable consideration of the House and ol the Gov¬ 
ernment, because it does seem to me that if other minorities communities 
are allowed political weightage in the Legislature which ipso facto gives 
them a voice and a poorer to demand their communal economic protec¬ 
tion why should the Hindus in Sind be denied that? I submit tliai, 
ns a minority community, Sind should be given an economic w'cightngo, 
the same as other communities are given. With these w r ords, “I support 
the motion. 

Sir Muhaminad Yakub (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): Sir, I have even sympathy for the minority communities 
in Sind, and I would really ask the Government that if any injustice is 
being done to the Hindus in Sind, it should be removed without any 
delay. Sir, until the majority communities in India show a spirit of 
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generosity towards the minority communities in the Provinces, I am 
afraid, Sir, the future of the country is sealed. If we are really anxious 
to have political advancement in the country, if we are really anxious to 
show our face to people outside our country, then the majority commu¬ 
nities in India must show the same spirit as the majority community in 
Egypt has shown to the minority communities there. 

We all know, Sir, that when the question of the rights and privileges 
of the different communities was taken up in Egypt, the late Zaghlul 
Pasha, who was then leader of the Nationalist Muslims, asked the minor¬ 
ity community, the Christians, to draw up and formulate their demands 
in detail and to put up as many demands as possible. The Christians 
there drew up their demands and placed them before Zaghlul Pasha. 
Zaghlul Pasha said: “These are not sufficient to protect your interests. 

want that something more should be added in order to safeguard your 
interests". In that way, Sir, if we adopt the same method in this 
country, I think we will find that after a short time the Hindus and 
Muslims will live in the same spirit in India as the Christians and Muslims 
are living in Egypt and other countries today. Sir, I really deprecate 
communalism in any service of the country, and I want that eommunal- 
ism should be eradicated. Communalism does not mean the introduc¬ 
tion of one community in the service of any country, but it means that 
the whole country or the whole department is predominated by one 
community. What communalism means is that a certain person is 
debarred from getting any post simply because he belongs to a cert ain 
community or to a certain religion .... 

Mi. Nath Dutt: Is there any such rule in the Government of 

India? 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: The rules of the Government of India are 
quite different from the practice of the Government of India. The rules 
of the Government of India are drawn up bv one set of officers, while 
action on those rules is taken altogether by a different set of officers. 1 
know that the Government of India are trying for years and years to re¬ 
move communal inequalities in services. Communiques are issued 1>\ 
the Government, orders are issued by the Government, but what is the 
result? When these orders go to those officers who are really responsible 
fo r giving effect to them, they are thrown into the waste paper basket, 
and the officer who is in charge of giving these posts has his own way, 
with the result that communalism prevails, that one comm unitv prodo- 
nunates over another^ community. As regards educational qualifications, 
efficiency, or otherwise, I can point out hundreds and thousands of 
instances in every department of Government service where unqualified 
persons belonging to a particular community are holding offices, while 
graduates and M.As. of a certain other communitv in spite of hoi din" 
very high degrees are declared as inefficient and they are debarred from 
getting any service. This is communalism, and I wish that this com- 
munnlism should be eradicated out of Government service. 

. As regards Sind, now that Sind is to be formed into a separate Pro- 
vinee, it would be better .... 

. Mr ‘ Welland Navaliai: It should not be formed into a separate Pro- 
Tinee. 
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Sir Muhammad Yakub': If Sind is not to be separated, then I think 
India’s fate is sealed. Heads I win, tails you lose,—if that is the spirit, 
then we cannot talk of nationalism or of any advancement. So, I would 
submit that this is really the time when a census should be taken of all 
the departments and of all the services in Sind .... 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I rise to a point of order? Can the ques¬ 
tion of Sind separation be discussed here? 

An Honourable Member: You have brought it. 

Mr. Laichand Navalrai: I have not. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I have not discussed that question, but what 
I say is that it is appropriate and proper that a census of the services 
and of the different communities holding different appointments in Sind 
should be taken, and immediate steps should be taken to see that any 
injustice is not done to any community in Sind. The minority commu¬ 
nity in Sind must get a share in all services, not only according to their 
numerical strength, but also they must have weightage in the services 
such as the minority communities are given in other Provinces. But if 
we find that in certain departments in Sind a certain community, in spite 
of being in minority, is lidding nearly all the important posts or has an 
overwhelming majority and in]ustice is being done to the majority com¬ 
munity, that also should be rectified. I will not ask the Government to 
remove from service those who are already occupying posts, but I would 
request Government that in future recruitment the;\ must see that in¬ 
justice is not done to any community. If the majority community is 
placed in a minority, then the orders should be that, as long the majority 
community gets its proper share, recruitment should be made from that 
community al6ne. In the same way, if the number of Hindus is very 
small in a certain department, they must get their share, not only accord¬ 
ing to their population, but weightage should also be given to them. 
With these words, I resume my seat. 

The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till Two of the Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at Two of the Clock, Mr. 
President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the Chair. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-Official'): I have followed the dis¬ 
cussion that has taken place on the motion moved by mv Honourable 
friend, Mr. Navalrai, but I have so far found it very difficult to understand 
what exactly the complaint of mv friend is. If it is his complaint that 
the Hindus are not represented, in accordance with their population ratio, 
in the Customs Department in Sind, he should clearly say, which ratio? 
Is it the ratio of the Hindu community of the whole country or the nvti< < 
of the Hindu population in Sind. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: In regard to that, I would say that in respect 
of new entrants the hands of the officers there, are tied down to ear¬ 
mark certain places for Muhammadans, whether they are efficient or not. 
Even when a candidate is not efficient, it has to be given to him, be¬ 
cause he is considered to belong to a minority community. 

Mr. N. M. JosM: My point is this. Cf Hindus are a minority com¬ 
munity in Sind, according to the rule laid down by Government they are 
entitled to certain posts being reserved. Is it his complaint that no 
posts are reserved by Government for Hindus at all? 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Yes, they are not. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I feel that it is much better if the Government of 
India make the principles of recruitment of services very clear. We 
hear several time^ in this House that the Government of India have re¬ 
served 30 per cent, of the new recruitment for the minority communities. 
I would like the Government of India to make* it quite clear whether the 
30 per cent- reserved for the minority communities is to be distributed 
over the whole recruitment or the 30 per cent, rule is to be applied to 
every Department, The reason why I ask this question is this, that if 
this rule is to be applied to every Department, there may be certain 
Departments where a larger percentage * of recruitment maybe given to 
minority communities. Take, for instance, the Army. In tho Army, 
some of the, minority communities get the largest share. Take the In¬ 
dian Marine. There too certain communities get the largest share, and 
I would, therefore, like the Government of India to take, into considera¬ 
tion the larger share given in certain Departments. I would like the 
Government of India to lay down their policy very clearly in this respect, 
because, from the replies given to questions asked in this House, it is 
not clear whether the Government of India arc anxious to see that in 
every Department every community will be represented according to cer¬ 
tain ratios. Then, Sir, I do not wish to make a speech on the principle. 
At the same iime h I must state, in view of what certain people haw 
said, that on the whole, it is much better for Government to give posts 
in Government service in accordance with the population ratio of each 
community. T do not sec any reason why any weightage should be given 
to any community* and, if anv weightage is to be given, at whose ex¬ 
pense. because when a certain section of the population does not get 
its share, of jobs, it is that section which suffers and not the whole com¬ 
munity. This is an economic matter, and I would, therefore, suggest 
that if Government lay down any ratio, it should be in accordance with 
the population ratio of that community. 

My Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, has proposed another cri¬ 
terion for the division of jobs,—according to the knowledge of English. 

I do not understand what the connection is between the knowledge of 
English and the division of jobs. Tf you make that the criterion, his 
community will stand to gain very much, because the mother tongue of 
his community is English. I, therefore, wanted to know, Mr. President, 
whether the complaint of the Hindus is that they used to get jobs before 
and that now they do not get jobs at all. If that is so, I want the Gov¬ 
ernment of India to consider another principle which they are following 
as regards the recruitment of Anglo-Indians. The Government of India 
have stated very clearly that they do not want to stop the recruitment 
of Anglo-Indians, although their ratio in certain departments of service 
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is very large, because it would create a sudden disturbance of the econo¬ 
mic life of that community. If certain classes of people are accustomed 
to depend upon Government service for their maintenance, Government 
should take that fact into consideration while entirely stopping the re¬ 
cruitment of that community. I know that there are certain communi¬ 
ties in this country who depend upon Government service for their main¬ 
tenance in my Province. There is the Brahmin community. The; Brah¬ 
min community is very largely represented in Government service. They 
get much more than their share. Similarly? the Anglo-Indians get very 
much more than their share on a population basis At the same time, 
if the rule, that there should be no disturbance in the economic life of a 
community, is to be applied to Anglo-Indians, that rule should also in 
fairness be applied by Government to other communities which have so 
far and for generations probably been solely dependent on Government 
service, and I would, therefore, ask the Government of India .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (Madras City: Non*Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Will the Honourable Member suggest some remedy by 
which Brahmins cannot enter the commercial sphere? 

Mr., N. M. JFoshi: I do not know whether there is anything by which 
Brahmins only could be prevented from entering any land of occupation. 
What I am suggesting is that if Government make it a rule that there 
should be no sudden disturbance created iu the economic life of a com¬ 
munity, that rule ought to be applied, in fairness, to all people similarly 
situated, be it a section of the Iudian community or the Anglo-Indian 
community. 

# I would like to make, one suggestion to the Government of India in 
this matter. The Government of India should annually publish a report 
giving all the details as regards recruitment to the services, as regards 
the position of each community in Government service, and so on, and 
that report should be priced very low and should be made available for 
almost anyone who wants it, so that these questions need not be raised 
again and again in the Legislature, and the time of the Legislature should 
not be thus wasted. The publication of such a report, even if it will 
cost something, with all the details that are available, will serve a very 
useful purpose and will not involve the waste of time of this Legislature,* 

. S ® tl 1 l ?*! 1 Abdoola Haroon (Bind: Muhammadan Rural): Sir, when my 
friend, Mr. Laichand Navalrai, moved his motion, unfortunately I was 
not present, but I am thankful to my friend, Mr- Joshi, that in his speech 
he has replied to some of my friend’s points with regard to his desire in 
the matter of the services in the Customs. I think, my friend, Mr. Lai¬ 
chand Navalrai, will agree with me that he lives far away from Karachi 
about 250 miles, in Larkana, whereas, I am living in Karachi itself. 


Mr. Laichand Navalrai: I know everything about Karachi. 


Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: The Honourable Member probably knows 
*kan I know about Karachi, but I have occasionally to go 
to the Customs Offices in connection with my own business, and [ know 
toe true position with regard to the Customs, probably more than my 
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Sir, unfortunately at present I have not got any figures before me, 
but I want to draw attention to the fact that in the Customs there are 
three ma^'or services—Preventive Officers, Examiners and Appraisers. 
Now, in all these three services, I think my friend, Mr. Lalchand knows 
ve*ry well that the Hindus are more there than the Mussalmans^ and 
he also knows very well that at present, even at this day, the Hindus 
are more in number in all those upper services than Mussalmans. So 
I do not know what is the real complaint of my friend, Mr. Lalchand. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: My point is this: the Hindus are, no doubt, 
there, in the Customs, but they are there on account of their merit only. 
Now, merit is not being respected, and, on the contrary, places are being 
made available for Muhammadans in spite of the fact that they are not 
so efficient or so educated, simply because they are a minority com¬ 
munity. 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Sir, I do not know how to measure effi¬ 
ciency. My friend can probably measure it properly, but there are cer¬ 
tain rules in the Government Departments that for such and such a ser¬ 
vice there must be such and such minimum educational qualification: 
and I do not think any Government official, especially in the Customs, 
would possibly have given any post to a Mussulman candidate without 
there being any sort of merit in him. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I say, yes, they have 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Well, it might quite possibly be the case 
that my friend, Mr. Lalchand’s candidate might bo an M.A* or a Senior 
Cambridge passed fellow, but thei requirement in the Department pro¬ 
bably is only oi a matric. Therefore, if the office requires a minimum, 
such as a matriculation standard, then a Government official cannot be 
blamed for not taking a Hindu candidate who happens to bei an M.A. 
or a B.A., and I do not think, if that is done, that it is any pqp% 

mitted towards any community or my individual. Mr. Lalchand knows 
very well that the Hindus are already more than the Mussalmans in all 
these three categories of services I have mentioned. No doubt other 
minority communities are far in excess than either the Hindus or the 
Mussalmans, but, alas, unfortunately, at present, the tension all over 
the country is such that Hindus want to fight the Mussalmans only. If 
they find any post granted to Mussalmans, they immediately notice it, 
but if any other minority community gets far more than his share, they 
do not notice it! So, Sir, my complaint is this that, up till now, not 
only according to the percentage, but in total numbers, the Mussalmans 
are not represented in the services as they ought to be. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Preventive Officers—about three dozens. Out of them, there are 
hardly three or four Mussalmans. Take Appraisers—out of three or four 
dozens, there are hardly two or three Mussalmans. Take Examiners, 
same is the case there. If Mr. Lalchand’s complaint on the floor of this 
House is that the Customs Collector has appointed Mussalmans, then I 
do not think that such a complaint is at all fair to the Mussalman com¬ 
munity. With these remarks, and hoping that Mr. Lalchand Navalrai 
will not be bringing in similar complaints, as between Hindus and Mussal¬ 
mans, I resume my seat. 

Ms. N. O’Sullivan (Bombay: European): Six, I intended to say a» 
word on this motion this morning, but it is such a long time ago that 
I have now forgotten what I was going to say. However, I think on the 
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whole I had better say a word about Sind. I think we are all agreed 
that these debates on more or less communal topics &fe not edifying, and 
I would hesitate to rush in myself where angels fear to . tread.^ But, 
Sir, this problem of filling up of appointments to the public services m 
Sind is a very difficult and most peculiar one, and one, I think, which 
no other Provincial Government has to contend with to the same extent. 

The history of Sind itself is a peculiar one. When the British first 
occupied Sind between 1840 and 1850, the ruleis of Sincl were the old 
Baluchi Mirs, and those old Mirs were ill-educated, and, in fact, history 
records that they detested any form of education or clerical w ¥ ork or any¬ 
thing of that description at all, and their affairs and the affairs of the 
State were run by Hindus. A particular community of Hindus are the 
descendants of the original clerks of the Mirs of Sind. As time went on, 
after the British occupation, this community entered the service* of the 
British Government. At the beginning of the century, the Government 
service in Sind was almost entirely composed of Hindus and very largely 
of that particular class. The habits of life of the Muslims of Sind were 
not conducive at that time—I am talking about the beginning of the cen¬ 
tury—to education. They thought more of the power of the sword than 
of the pen. They preferred the plough to the parchment, and, in fact, 
I will say again that they were inclined to look clown upon education 
with the natural result that, during the last 30 years, they have been 
almost excluded from Government service. There is a very small propor¬ 
tion of educated Muslims in Government service in Sind today. In the 
last few years, the Government of Bombay have mede strenuous efforts 
to remedy the situation which is very difficult and very intricate' indeed* 
On the one hand, they were faced with demands of the large Muslim 
population who were inadequately represented in the public services. On 
the other hand, they were faced with the necessity to carry on the admin¬ 
istration as efficiently as possible and it was very difficult to keep both 
these ends in view and produce anything like a working arrangement. The 
same claims came from both communities as we had today in this ITduso 
from the respective representatives of these communities of Sind, T am re¬ 
ferring to my Honourable friend, Mr. Navalrai and Seth Haji Abdoola 
Haroon. The clamour we have had today is not comparable with that 
which has been going on in the Bombay Legislative Council for several 
years now. I say the Government of Bombay have been endeavouring 
to remedy this by putting Muhammadans, as far as possible, into Huh 
public services, but it is extremely difficult. If Government could only 
produce some sort of working arrangement to the following effect, it might 
meet the case. Establish three categories for recruitment to the public 
services. Category “A” for the Muslims of Sind, category “B” for the 
Hindus of Sind, and category “C” as a sort of efficiency cadre to bo re¬ 
cruited from both Hindus and Muslims and then make all the higher 
appointments, all the key appointments and all the important appoint¬ 
ments from the efficiency category. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Hindus are also efficient. 

Mr. D'. N. O'Sullivan: I am putting into the third category all the 
efficient Hindus and Muslims and also members of any other community. 
That is the only way in which we can get on possibly. The great danger 
now in Sind is that Muslims are unfortunately being forced into key 
positions in keeping with this policy, to the great detriment of the ad¬ 
ministration, and if this state of affairs is permitted to go on, there will 
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be a breakdown in the administration. (Hear, hear.) An educated 
Muslim is in every respect able to perform the same duties and is as good 
a public servant as the Hindu of the same standard of education. As I 
sa/id, unfortunately, owing to their lack of opportunities the required 
number of Muslims is not forthcoming, and, in the meantime, therefore, 
I would urge, with all the emphasis at my command, that Government 
should keep in view the necessity of running a' strong and capable 
administration in Sind and recruit for the higher services only those 
Muslims and those Hindus who are able to pass—not necessarily by 
means of a competitive examination—a certain efficiency bar. Otherwise 
the new Province of Bind will be faced with a complete breakdown. It 
is an impossible position to produce, for instance, a Muslim engineer of 
five years' service in the* Public Works Department and put him in 
charge of a large area where most intricate barrage and canal works have 
been in progress costing lakhs of rupees to Government. If that man is 
given a chance, naturally, in due course, he will capably fill those higher 
posts, but not at present. Theieforc, I would ask both my Honourably 
friends from Karachi, when they get back to theii Province, to place 
some manner of scheme of this natuie before Government and to settle 
their differences. Now, I would ask my friend, Mr. Navalrai, to withdraw 
his motion 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan (North Punjab: Muhammadan): 
I had no intention to take part in this debate, but certain remarks made 
by my friends, Mr. Joshi and Bhai Parma Nand, have made mo to 
rise and say a few words. Mr. Joshi said, though not in so many words, 
that the Muslims preponderate in the Army, while Bhai Parma Nand said 
that they were holding the same position in the Police. I admit that, 
after the British-Sikh Wars, when the Punjab was annexed and the Govern¬ 
ment of India occupied the country bordering the North-West "Frontier 
Province, all the wars of that period generally were beyond 

Peshawar. To fight those wars, the people who were inhabiting the noHh 
of the Punjab were enlisted and they had to bear the brunt of the battle, 
because the invaders mostly hailed from across the border. The people 
belonging to other parts did not like to go as far north, and it is said that 
when a regiment was sent from the south they laid aside their guns and 
boxes and said that as they could not stand the cold, they would like to 
go bade* to their own Province. This was one of the reasons why the 
people of the Punjab preponderate in the Army. The second reason is 
that the pay of the sepoy was not alluring enough to those who could 
make both ends meet in a mild climate. This accounts for the enlistment 
of Muslims and the popularity of the letters “P. M.” Jn the Army, which 
stands for “Punjabi Mussalmans”, a name to conjure with, because they 
fought the battles of the country, not on the North-West Frontier alone, 
but in other places, such as China, Africa, Turkey, Europe and other 
places, and, wherever they went, they rendered a good account of them¬ 
selves. The unemployment in the country is now goading people to take 
to callings for which they did not care before, and as the pay of the Army 
has been raised, the other classes now seek admission into it. Another 
reason is that under the new Indianisation scheme, the posts of officers 
have also been thrown open to Indians. Here we discern the turning 
point in the claims of the new entrants or candidates for efficiency alone. 
My reply is that those, who fought the battles of the country for over 
100 years, deserve some recognition in filling higher appointments. This 
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is all I urge; I do not want favouritism, I claim that if the sons of _old 
soldiers fulfil the conditions of service, and as they are made 
stamina which makes a strong and sound officer, I see no reason why they 
should be ousted, because they belong to a community which supplied 
the major part of fighting material, f.e., Mussalmans. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: That is what I w T ant for Sind. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: And it is not denied by me. 

Now, I come to the Police Department. There was a time, Sir, when 
this Department was looked ‘down upon and it was said that no decent 
person, with self-respect, could join the ranks of the Police. The pay was 
small and the work very hard. This was the reason why those, who had 
the stamina to fight and suffer hardships, joined this Department. They 
were generally Mussalmans. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney: The same is the case with Anglo- 
Indians in the railways. 

Nawab Major Malik Talib Mehdi Khan: I am not denying anything to 
those who deserve it* It is immaterial whether they are Musiims, 
Christians, Hindus or Sikhs or Parsees. There is one aspect of the case, 
which I w r ould like to lay before you, namely, that a new class of crime 
has recently come to the forefront which I might call political. A cry 
was made to enlist non-Muslim classes in the force, and the Government 
allowed it. The Muslims never said a word that they should not come in 
to get their due share. All that they (Mussalmans) want is to live and 
let live. 

I have given my answer to the question how the Muslims preponderate 
in the Army and the Police. As to the point in question, 1 make a simple 
suggestion. Where a community is in the minority, it is but meet and 
proper that its number should be raised either by enlistment or nomination. 
We are ready to accept this principle and I hope everybody else will 
do ,so. There is another point, which requires closer scrutiny, namely, 
the demand for efficiency. I find that efficiency alone and the bringing 
of a minority community to its proper level do not go well together. My 
friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, said just now that efficiency as applied by 
one person does not carry the same meaning to another. My suggestion 
would be that Government should fix a certain standard for filling up 
various appointments under them, and when they find that a certain 
number of candidates come up to that standard, one belonging to a minority 
community should get the post. By this way Government could bring 
up the minority communities to their proper level, and would avoid 
swamping one community by the other. This would facilitate the work 
of the Government, and if they find it useful they can keep it up. It 
will smooth the* way of Government if they insist that persons belonging 
to various communities inhabiting this vast country should have their due 
share of posts. With these remarks, I bring my speech to a close. 

An Honourable Member: The question may now be put. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan (Agra Division: Muhammadan Rural): 
Sir, one’s patience gets exhausted when one listens to this kind of speeches 
which have no relevance -with the matter in issue. Here wo have got a 
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cut on demand No. 16 which relates to the Customs Department and we 
have been hearing the tales of woe about different Departments which 
have got nothing whatsoever to do with the Customs Department. Much 
ground has been covered and many Departments have been touched upon, 
6uch as the Army and the Police, and also the Provincial Services have 
been referred to. I do not see how the Customs Department has anything 
to do with any Province. Customs is the Department of the Government 
of India and the rules regulating the entries in its services must be made 
on an All-India basis, and not on the basis of one Province or the other. 
When I see the list of cut motions, I do not understand how the various 
Honourable Members who have given notice of those motions can reconcile 
themselves. Cut motion No. 2, standing in the name of Mr. Sitakanta 
Mabapatra, refers to non-representation of Oriyas in the Customs Depart¬ 
ment. Cut motion No. 4 relates to the paucity of Sikhs in the services. 
Cut motion No. 5, standing in the name of Mr. Maswoocl Ahmad, relates 
to the paucity of Muslims. Cut motion No. 7 by the same Honourable 
Member proposes to raise the question of indiscriminate supersessions. 
Then comes in another cut motion by the same Honourable Member regard¬ 
ing Indianisation. Then there is another cut motion relating to Muslim 
grievances all round. Then comes another cut motion I'egarding the ropre- 
sentation of Muslims in the Calcutta Customs. Then, my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, has given notice of a cut motion to discuss 
the question of the paucity of Hindus in the Department. So, I do not 
know which community is suffering from paucity of its representation. 
One gets perplexed to find out who is the person who has got a grievance. 
Sir, this sort of talk goes on everyday and it spoils the credit of this 
august House in the eyes of the world as if we have got nothing else to 
do. We cannot criticise the policy of the Department, whether the expen¬ 
diture is rightly incurred or not. I think the best thing would be that if 
anybody has got a grievance he had better see the Member in charge and 
explain his case to him and not waste the time of the House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The Member in charge then says that Govern¬ 
ment have laid down such and such policy. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: I say that my friend, Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai, is pleading against his own community and that can be explained 
to him in one minute. He wants to be treated as a member of a minority 
community. Now, the rules relating to the minority communities arc 
that they sboifld get 30 per cent, jobs altogether. Will my Honourable 
friend be satisfied if he gets 30 per cent, altogether including the other 
minority communities which inhabit that Province such as Par&is and 
other people? I will be quite content if he gets 30 per cent, and gives 
the rest, namely, 70 per cent, to the bigger community of that Province, 
i.e. y Mussalmans. As a matter of fact, it has been shown that he is getting 
what the majority community ought to get. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Let Government send to the Customs Office 
an order that the Muhammadans are not a minority community and then 
we will be satisfied. 

; Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Thai is not the question. This griev¬ 
ance is that the Hindus of Sind are treated as a majority community. 
It means, in other words, that he wants to be treated as a minority 
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community; if so, will lie be content to 5 have the share which has been 
fixed by the Government of India for minority communities ? If that 
satisfies him, we are pleased and have no grievance. 


Mr. Lalchand Navairai: Plus efficiency. 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: Yes, that will also be decided whether 
the man who comes from the minority community in Sind has satisfied 
the test of efficiency or not. If a rule is fixed that the quota of a minority 
community should be only 30 per cent, then the majority community of 
my friend, Haji Abdoola Haroon, will be quite satisfied; and this 30 per 
cent of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai will include Parsis, Jains, Sikhs, etc. 
But, as I said the other day, there are people who, in their zeal for 
their community, really injure the interests of their own community. 
My friend from Sind is really pleading against his owtl community and 
he will really see the hollowness of his case if it is put before an impartial 
judge. The decision will be one which will not be liked by the people 
wiiom he has the honour to represent in this House. 

Sir, my friend, Mr. Sullivan, gave us a good history of Sind, and I 
was very much interested in it, but I should like to say that wo are not 
discussing the administration of Sind, but the Customs Department, winch 
is a Department of the Government of India and not of the Sind Govern¬ 
ment . 

Sir, when I heard my friend, Mr. Toshi, I w r as amused, and 1 would 
have whole-heartedly supported him, but I found that his arguments go 
absolutely against those he had been advancing in the past. He had boon 
advocating the cause of the Harijans, depressed classes, labour classes; 
and, now% today, he says that only Brahmins should fiil in all the. posts. 

. Mr. N. M. Joshi: I did not plead the case of any community. ] simply 
said that the principle which is applied to the Anglo-Indian community 
should be applied to all communities which are in the same position. That 
principle is that there should be no sudden disturbance in the economic 
life of any community. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: This means that the vested rights of the 
communities, wdio had been holding certain jobs against the interests of 
the other communities, must continue, and that is what my Honourable 
friend wants. Sir, I myself come from a family which had been in Govern¬ 
ment service for nearly eight or nine hundred years, and now wc find that 
we are being ousted by others. We thought we were the people justified 
to hold jobs, and ousted the others. But there was no justification for 
that. So, if my friend wants to support vested interests,. certainly there 
a great deal of su PP ort from many quarters. India was formerly 
ctivided,—even before the Muslim period,—into four castes, Le., Brahmins 
Kshatnyas, Yaishyas and Shudras; and the work was divided amongst 
them. The Muslim Emperors continued to hold', ... ” 


11 Pr ® sident (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The Honour¬ 
able Member complained at the beginning of his speech about the irrele¬ 
vancy of other Members. 


Mr. Muhammad Yamm Khan: I was saying that this arrangement has 
been disturbed by the British Government and they have adopted the 
rule that there should be no restriction, and now Mahatma Gandhi wants 
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that Harijans must have a full share. If the House agrees that that 
should not be done and that the old system should continue, I am afraid, 
Mr. M. C. Kajah will go outside and complain about it. Sir, this was 
only a side issue which I allowed myself to discuss on account of the 
speeches of other Members, because they were so amusing. And I think 
the best advice possible has been given to my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, 
by Mr. Sullivan that he should withdraw the motion after realising that 
he was causing injury to his community. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: Sir, my Honourable friend from 
Karachi has raised a regular hornet’s nest by his motion and 1 think, when 
the House comes to appreciate what are the true facts of the situation, 
those hornets will give my Honourable friend a very unpleasant time. I 
think the last speaker correctly summed up the situation. My Honour¬ 
able friend wants to have the share of the majority community so far 
as numbers are concerned and the protection which is accorded to a 
minority community. He wants to make the best of both worlds and that 
is an attempt which in this very unpleasant world generally fails. 

Now, Sir, what are the facts of the situation so far as the Customs 
House in Karachi is concerned? Among the gazetted officers belonging 
to the Imperial Customs Service, there is one European Collector, one 
Muslim Assistant Collector and two Hindu Assistant Collectors. So far 
as the other gazetted officers are concerned, there are one European, one 
Hindu and two Indian Christians. As far as the non-gaz.etted staff is 
concernd, on the clerical side, the Hindus hold 67£ per cent, of the posts 
and the Muslims only 14*1 per cent. As far as the other non-gazetted 
staff is concerned, the Hindus hold 41*4 per cent and the Muslims 19*2 
per cent. Now, Sir, if any community has a grievance in connection 
with the methods used for recruiting staff to this office, it is nob the 
Hindu community, but the Muslim community. The House is fully aware 
of the rule laid down by the Government of India in this matter. I would 
remind the House that it is that one-third of the new appointments should 
be reserved in order to correct communal inequalities in the staffing of 
the Departments. That rule has been applied to the Karachi Customs 
staff as to every other staff in every Department of the Government of 
India, but so fax it is quite clear that the operation of that rule has not 
gone a very long way to correct the inequalities so far as the representation 
of Muslims is concerned. The House is also probably aware that wo have 
for some time past been giving very careful consideration to this rule of 
ours and considering whether, in the light of six or seven years’ experience, 
it has in practice produced the results which it was designed to produce. 
I cannot make any definite statement to the House today as to what the 
result of our examination has been, but I hope that will be put before 
the public very shortly. In the meanwhile, Sir, I can only associate 
myself with my friend, Mr. Yamin Khan, in advising the Honourable 
Member from Karachi to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, I made an attempt to make myself very 
clear, and three times I repeated my point of view .... 

Lient.-Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: And you failed. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: You also suffer there. But, Sir, my point 
has been made more clear and put in a better shape and form by my 
friend, Mr. Sullivan, for which I am thankful to him. Sir, I do not 
deny that the Hindus at present have got seats in the Customs Depart¬ 
ment in Karachi .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: They have more than enough. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: There are the figures available, there is no 
fight with them, but my point is that lately there has been a tendency 
in the Customs Office on the part of the Officers to entertain people of 
the so-called minority community without looking to efficiency, because 
these Officers are under the impression that their hands are tied down 
and they must entertain the members of the minority community without 
any rgeard to efficiency .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: Question. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I can give the House an instance Auywnv, my 
humble submission is that, if people are entertained in Government and 
public offices without any regard to efficiency, there is a great danger ahead 
of us, and I want that Government should protect us from that danger. 
It has been explained to the House that Sind has a peculiar administra¬ 
tion, but there we do not in the least grudge to give all possible facilities 
for education to our Muhammadan brethren. I do not say Hint wo do 
not want them in the Government offices, but they have not been used 
to Government services, because, as it has been said, they have boon 
used to the plough so far; but, as I said, the Officers in Sind feel that 
their hands are tied and they are compelled to choose members of tbo 
minority communities, and I would ask the Honourable Member in charge 
to guard himself against that danger. 

Then, Sir, I shall give only one instance to the House. It is not a 
new instance, because it was mentioned on the floor of the House already. 
An appointment was given to a man in the Preventive Service,—-it was 
a job carrying not Bs. 10 or Bs. 15,—but it carried a salary ot Rs. 150; 
and the man was only a matriculate .... 

Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon: But he was a very able officer. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Excuse me, and I asked a quest ion in the 
House if there were not B.A.’s and M.A.’s who had applied lor tliai post 
and why was it given to a man who was only a matriculate, and the reply 
was: the man had a long stature, he was a tall man (Laughter), but my 
point is, are there not enough tall Hindus in Sind to hold posts in Preven¬ 
tive Service. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I ask the Honourable Member what will thon 
become of both of us ? • 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I am coming to you shortly. Sir, I would vory 
well accept what fell from my Honourable friend, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
that we do not want communalism to be introduced in the services, merit 
alone should be the criterion. This point has been explained by my 
friend, Mr. Sullivan. Of course, if there are certain posts whore only 
ploughmen are suitable, then let Muslims go in for those jobs 
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Mr. TTppi Saheb Bahadur (West Coast and Nilgiris: Muhammadan): Bir, 
I strongly protest against the suggestion which my friend makes that 
Muhammadans are only fit to be ploughmen. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Order, order. 

I 1 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, coming, to my friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, 
for whom I have a great regard—he was an Executive Council Member 
of the Bombay Government—he forgets that his co-religionists in Sind 
are very'well represented. They are also getting preferential treatment as 
my Muslim friends are getting .. .. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Is it on 
account of their stature? (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I cannot understand why my friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, should' have any grievance. Sir, the Parsi community is very 
largely represented everywhere. Look in this House. Of a population 
of about one lakh of Parsis in India, there are six Members of the Parsi 
community in this House. Sir, who went to the Pound Table Conference ? 
The Parsis did go. Were any Hindus from Sind sent to the Bound Table 
Conference ? ‘ Anyway, I do not want to introduce questions of a communal 
nature here. I want only justice to be done, and I want the Government 
to guard against the danger to which Hindus are exposed. 

I do not want to notice and criticise the observations • frqpi other 

Honourable Members, but I am thankful to v tho£e ’#hoshown 
sympathy with my mdtibnv ■ T ftbanet* watt* to; 'tight 4 out ? tbfe question at 
this moment and press the motion to a division. I db not agree with the 
remarks that have fallen from the Honourable the Finance Member. ‘ That 
because we have secured the posts by merit and education at a time when 
there were no suitably qualified Muslims to hold those posts, 
be put behind and treated in an adverse manner is not just. I feel there 
should be some understanding on this question. Now, Sir, taking the 
advice of the Honourable the Finance Member, as well as that of iny 
friend, Mr. Banga Iyer, and also the advice of the Honourable Mr. Sullivan, 
.1 ask for ieave to withdraw my motion. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Has the 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his motion ? 

* ,T V ' I 

Sorhe Honourable Members: Yes. 

Some Honourable Members: No. 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Ali Khan (Meerut Division': Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to a point of order. Last time when there was a 
similar motion before the House, one Member objected, and the motion 
was not allowed to be withdrawn. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
order. If anybody seriously objects, certainly the motion will not be 
-allowed to be withdrawn. 

The-Chair will ask again: has the Honourable Member the leave of 
the House to withdraw his motion? 
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Some Honourable Members: No. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques- 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Customs’ be reduced by Rs. 100. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. President (The Honourable 'Sir Shanmukham Chetty): No. 27 (To 
call attention to the urgent necessity of allocating half the export duty 
on rice to Burma in view of her serious financial position) is not in 
order .... , 

Mr. P. E. James (Madras: European): May I make a submission, Sir, 
in regard to No. 27? We deliberately chose to place this parti- 
r * M * cular cut motion under this head after very careful survey of 
the list of demands: we thought it would be understood that the general 
principle was that where for example Customs is the agent of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for collecting a paiticular duty, we could raise a question 
as to that specific duty under that head. We have not followed the 
practice of some otliei Honourable Members wdio have put dow r n the same 
cut motion under several heads, so that if you, Sir, are pleased to say 
that this is not the proper place for this discussion, then w t c are very 
much afraid that this discussion wall be ruled out entirely as far as this 
particular debate is concerned. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tlio Chair 
realises that many Honourable Members have made a bona fide mistake 
in choosing the demand under which they have given their cut motions. 
As a special case, what the Chair would do is this: when the relevant ‘ 
demand is reached, then the Chair would allow these Honourable Mem¬ 
bers to make these motions under those demands, provided they are not 
barred, and when the other motions under those demands, which arc on 
the Order Paper, are disposed of. That will be quite equitable. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: May I raise one point? When we send in 
these cut motions and w’e put them in the w'rong place or w f e do not put 
them exactly where they should be, may I request the President to give 
orders to the Assembly Office to correct them? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That res¬ 
ponsibility cannot be taken by the office. ' f 

The question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 64,35,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Customs’.” 

The motion was adopted. } 

I 

Demand No. 17. —Taxes on Income. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: igfir, I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 82,08,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 
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Paucity of Oriya s in the Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department . 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income' be reduced by Rs. 100,” 

In the whole of the Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department there is 
only one Oriya income-tax officer and one or two inspectors. One Oriya 
officer was removed from service several years ago, because he could not 
pass the departmental examination. He was a graduate of an Indian 
University with high class honours. 

An Honourable Member: Of what University? 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Of the Calcutta University—and yet he 
could not pass the quite easy and yet mysterious departmental examina¬ 
tion. Then, another Oriya Income-tax Officer was retrenched about two 
years back, and the fun is that he was retrenched as a young man getting 
a life pension of Rs. 60 a month. I understand, since then, more Income- 
tax Officers have been taken in, but no Oriya, into this Department. If 
an Oriya was retrenched, when the next chance came, it should have 
gone to an Oriya. I do not understand where the reason is in retrenching 
an officer and giving him Rs. 60 a month of the poor tax-payers* money 
for, it may be, fifty years, and then taking in other Income-tax Officers 
in vacancies. If the officer was inefficient or bad, why not dismiss or 
remove him? If not, when another chance came, why not take him 
back and save Rs. 60 a month? He would have continued had there been 
no depression and retrenchment. In any case I want to impress upon 
the Government that my countrymen have not got their due share in the 
Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department. I believe I will listen to a 
more sympathetic speech from the lips of the Honourable Government 
Member than the last one. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Out motion 
moved: , 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Honourable Sijr George Schuster: Sir, I can inform the House as 
to what the actual position is as regards the percentage of Oriyas in the 
Bihar and Orissa Income-tax Department. They have one gazetted 
officer, four non-gazetted and six ministerial people, or a total of 11 out 
of a total of 123, which represents nine per cent, of the staff. I under¬ 
stand they represent about 20 per cent, of the population, so that they 
have about half of what their population percentage would give them. If 
the matter were to be tested according to the amount of income-tax paid, 
I think probably it will be found that the Oriyas are very much over¬ 
represented. (Laughter.) I think that my Honourable friend may take 
it that no injustice is being done, but I am afraid that as regards my 
immediate attitude he will find me just as unsympathetic on the present 
occasion as I was on the last for I must oppose his motion. 

Mr. Sitakanta Mahapatra: Sir, the Honourable the Finance Member 
has not been more sympathetic this time and the Government are too 
wooden and inelastic, and, I may say, hard-hearted. I have no other 
course but to beg the House to permit me to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 
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Hearing of Appeals on Assessment by the scCme Officers and not by 
Independent Judicial Officers . 

Mr. Goswami M. R. Puri (Central Provinces: Landholders): I beg to 
move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100, 

1 do not think I am raising a new point altogether in this House. 
This point has already been dealt with in this House by my Honourable 
friend, Sir Hari Singh Gour .... 

The. Honourable Sir George Sfchuster: On a point of order, 1 wish to 
submit that my Honourable friend's motion is really tantamount to sug¬ 
gesting an amendment of the Income-tax Act. So long as the Act is as 
it stands at present, the Income-tax Department cannot be criticised for 
the manner in which it hears appeals, because that is strictly in accord¬ 
ance wuth existing legislation. 

Mr. Goswami M. E. Puri: I w T ant to bring facts before the House and 
not to propose any amendment. I wanted to ptit up some suggestions 
and this is the only possible way .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty): It has been 
ruled before that if it is the “intention of a Member to suggest amend¬ 
ments to an existing Act, then such a motion will not be in order under 
this demand. The Chair understands it is the intention of thn Honourable 
Member to suggest an amendment to the existing Income-tax Act, is it 
not? 

Mr. Goswami M. B, Puri: Yes. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): Then that 
is not in order. 

Arbitrary Assessment by Income-tax Officers. 

Bai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
Rural): I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ he reduced by Hh. 100.” 

My motion aims at removing the grievance of the public under which 
it has been smarting for a long time. The public is not at all satisfied with 
the way in which most of the Income-tax Officers deal with the assessor. 
In most cases, assessment is arbitrary and is based on no principle, the 
accounting is defective and the calculation of profits is more than the 
assessee earns. But the assessees in all these cases, in spite of their great 
dissatisfaction, have to keep quiet, because experience has taught that the 
appeals preferred against the assessment, instead of bringing in any relief, 
results in summary dismissal and means so much money wasted. No 
decent Counsel easily agrees to appear and argue income-tax appeals, 
because he know r s it is difficult to get any relief for his client. 

The Income-tax Officers do not give enough time to the assessor's to 
file objections and have no patience to go through the accounts and always 
deal with their objections in a summary manner, and the appellate authority 
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always tries to uphold their judgments and considers it a mere waste of 
time to go through the accounts. The objections and appeals by the 
assessees generally meet a very bad fate and it is a well known fact that it 
is considered futile to file any objection or appeal against the assessment 
of income-tax. If the Government get figures and statistics, they will find 
how few appeals are filed, and the one that is allowed is rare. This is 
at least true of the United Provinces to which I belong. 

Now, much of this evil can be remedied if the forum of the appeal is 
changed. The same set of persons who assess should not- be the persons 
who hear the appeals. I propose that the appeals should be heard not 
by the Income-tax Commissioners, but by the Civil Courts. The presiding 
officers of the Civil Courts are trained lawyers, who respect procedure, give 
patient hearing, and, by their experience of the civil work, can be expected 
to scrutinise the accounts, find out the actual profits to be assessed and 
at least give a satisfaction to the assessee that he has been fairly dealt 
with. 

The public is bound to have more confidence in the justice of officers of 
the Civil Court who will have no biassed mind in this that the increase of 
revenue is the only thing to be cared for. With the increased rate of in¬ 
come-tax, it is all the more necessary that the cases of the assessees should 
not be decided arbitrarily as heretofore. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Slianmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved. 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: This is a very well known subject 
and I hardly think that the House will desire to hear from me again the 
defence of the Income-tax Department in this matter. I must oppose my 
Honourable friend’s motion. * * 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 


“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Incottie’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Lalchand JTavalrai: No. 55. There are two parts of my motion and 
I believe both are admissible. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The^ Chair 
would like to know exactly what the Honourable Member wants to discuss. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Under the first portion I say that surtax shall 
not remain. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): That will 
come under the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: The other is the policy of the Department, and 
I hope it will be allowed. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Yes. 
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Policy oj the Income-tax Department, 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes on Income* be reduced by Bb. 100.’’ 

Under this cut motion, I want to draw the attention of the Government 
to two points. There is a tendency in the Income-tax Department for the 
Income-tax Officers not to give their judgments regarding assessment for 
a particular year in the same year. The thing goes on hanging till the 
next year, and there are instances where it has gone on even into the third 
year, and then the Income-tax Officers give their decisions for all the 
three years together. This practice ought to be stopped. I gave an instance 
of it the other day by means of certain questions relating to Calcutta, and 
the reply came that the matter was being investigated. What I beg to 
submit is that a practice like this is prejudicial to the asscsseo, If the 
Income-tax Officer finds in the second year that the man has made morn 
money in that year, he thinks that in the previous year also his income 
was tire same, and that is a great danger. Another point that I want to 
bring to the notice of the House is as regards the reopening of the income- 
tax. The re-opening of the income-tax goes on too frequently. The Income- 
tax Officer, on some pretext or other, re-opens the income-tax once it 
has been assessed. That is a troublesome thing. Therefore, iho Income- 
tax Officers should he given instructions not to re-open the nshossinonls 
without very substantial reasons, because T find that very often they re-open 
the income-tax on some flimsy grounds. Sir, I move my motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham OheUy): (hit motion 
moved. 

“That the demand under the head ‘Taxes cm Income’ be reduced by Rh. 100.” 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: It is impossible really to deal with 
cases such as those mentioned by my Honourable friend without having 
more details and without having his allegations supported by evidence in 
particular cases. If my Honourable friond has got any particular cases 
that he wants to bring to my attention, T will bo very glad to sec that they 
are examined by the Central Board of Kevenue. So far as f know, taking 
the first point made by my Honourable friend, there is no practice of the 
kind which he has in mind. He had one particular case in mind, and if 
that is the case to which he was referring, T think it lias already boon made 
dpar to him that it is an entirely exceptional case. The second point dealt 
with the re-opening of cases, and that, of course, is governed by law, but, 
as I have already said, if my Honourable friend has any particular cases 
which ho wishes to discuss, I shall be very glad to see that his points arc 
inquired into. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai: Sir, witli regard to the first point, my object is 
only this, that that instance that T have given and which was to some 
extent investigated may bo a precedent, for others will take this same view 
and follow it.. Therefore, as the Honourable Member says that it was 
only a single instance and it would not lay down any rule or give any 
impetus to the officers to do the same and as ho has loft it open to mn 
to represent cases of this nature to him, I would ask leave of the House to 
withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn, 
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Mr. President. (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The question 
is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 82,06,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Taxes on Income’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 18 —Salt. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Ris. 71,17,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Salt’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 19 —Opium. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding R$, 40,78,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Opium’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 19-A.—Excise. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,68,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Excise’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 20—Stamps. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 13,60,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Stamps’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 21—Forest. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,14,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Forest’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand* No. 22.—Irrigation (including Working Expenses), Naviga¬ 
tion, Embankment and Drainage Works. 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,51,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Irrigation (including Working 
Expenses), Navigation, Embankment and Drainage Works’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 28.—Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 

Working Expenses). 

The Honourable Sir George Schuster: I beg to move: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 9,95,66,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m couise of payment duiing the yoar 
ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department (including Working Expenses)’.” 

Paucity of Muslims in the Services . 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Dcpaitment 
^including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.*’ 

Sir, in the morning I thought I would not move any such motion, 
but my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, has forced me to move my motion 
this time. 

In this connection I want to place before the Houy> the condition 
of my community in the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and I shall 
quote certain figures If my Honourable friend? Sir Thomas Ryan, would 
not have got sufficient time to appreciate these figures, I would remind 
him as to the condition of my community as, in spile of so many pro¬ 
mises from my Honourable friend, I find that the time of my Honour¬ 
able friend also was unhappy for my community. I am thankful to my 
Honourable friend. Sir Frank Noyce, that though he replied to about 200 
questions in one stroke of the pen, this time, as he had promised, ho 
has given the figures for the different circles as veil and wo are in a 
position to-judge what is our condition in the different circle's, and those 
figures I think will satisfy my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalchand N,t\ul- 
rai, as well. Sir, in the gazetted staff, I find the* total number of posts 
is 452, but my community has got only 81. When I consider the now 
recruits appointed during the year 1932—-because it has boon said on 
sevtral occasions that on account of the very few recruits in this yoar 
the percentage for m 3 7 community could not be raised—but when T soo 
the figure for new recruits, I find the total number wore two, but my 
community did not get a single seat out of these two posts. 

Mr. R. S. Sarnia (Nominated Non-Official): So they wore super¬ 
seded. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I did net want to say as to who got tlumo 
seats, but when my Honourable friend asks the question, L have* got 
no alternative but to reply that my Hindu friends have got those, two 
seats. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chettv) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Mr. D equity 
President (Mr. Abdul Matm Chaudhury).] 

Then comes the question about the engineering supervisors and the 
telephone and electrical supervisors. Under this (category, out of 278 
posts, my community got only 12. Further, you will be surprised that 
here as well—I am sorry my friend, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, is leaving 
the House just now—the Sindhi Hindus got about three posts and only 
one post is in the hand of my community in the Sind Circle. 

Then comes she question of the wireless supervisors and wireless 
operators. Here you will find that, out of 159 total employees, only 
six are Muhammadans. J 
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Then comes the fourth category—telegraph and assistant telegraph 
masters. Here, 1 am very sorry to state that, out of 2,837 posts, only 
93 are held by Muhammadans- Here also the Sindhi Ilindus have got 
a large number; they have got about 22 posts, while in tlio Sind Circle 
the Mussulmans could not get a single post inspite of being in the 
majority. Sir, this is the condition about which my Honourable friend, 
Mr. Lulchand Navalrai, was murmuring l 

An Honourable Member: The Hindus have got it by merit only. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Then, with regard to the clerical staff and 
the higher grades. As to other classes of jobs, it might bo said that 
some technical knowledge was required and that for this reason my com¬ 
munity did not get any share, though 1 do not agree that qualified men 
were not available. But what can you say about the clerical staff in 
the upper division? In this case also, you will find that out of 29,581 
posts, the Mussalmans could get only 4,919. 

An Honourable Member: Lack of knowledge,. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: My friend should know, that efficiency is 
not the monopoly of any one community. Here also, the Sind Hindus 
got 515, while the Sind Muhammadans got only 207 posts. 

Then, with regard to the clerical staff, lower division, I will give you 
the figures. These are figures for lower division clerks who do not re¬ 
quire any kind of skill except drafting letters or. despatching letters from 
one place to another, and you Will find here, Sir, that out of 3,750 em¬ 
ployees, Mussalmans are only 889; and, here, again,' even for this cleri¬ 
cal lower division staff, the Sind Hindus are 50 and the) Mussalmans 
are 30 only. 

I am quoting these figures to satisfy my friend, Mr. L&lchand, so 
that he may appreciate) what is the position of my community in Sind 
about whom he has taken four hours just now. 

Then comes the question of the lower line staff. For this also no 
particular qualification is required. The line staff is a sort of menial 
staff. You will find, Sir, that out of 4,050, the Mussalmans are only 
1,524. 

Then, with regard to postmen and mail runners, who can be -taken to 
be in the category of ploughmen, as was said by my Honourable friend, 
—here again you will find that out of 28,455 posts, Mussalmans occupy 
only 6,967 posts. Luckily, for postmen, the Hindus ha/ve> got 202 posts, 
but the Mussalmans have got about 207 in the Sind Circle. (Hear, 
hear.) Here my community could get five posts more while the number 
of Mussalmans in Sind is about 28 lakhs and that of Hindus is about 
10 lakhs. 

Bhai Parma Hand (Amb&ia Division: Non-Muhammadan): What are 
th^ respective proportions of literacy ? (Laughter.) 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: I have replied already with regard to that 
to my Honourable friend, Bhai Parma Nand, but I am sorry he always 
forgets my reply and he has got no place in his mind to remember 
tho£; I am sorry he has got indeed a peculiar sort of mind. (Laughter.) 
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Then comes the question of other non-clerical non-gazetted superior 
staff. Here you will find that out of 1,803 posts, Mussulmans could get 
only 348, and here also the Sind Hindus have bee a the lucky ones, occu¬ 
pying, as they do, 22 posts in the Sind Circle. 

Then, with regard to the inferior staff, here also, out of 80,685 posts, 
the Mussalmans have got only 7,159, and the Sind Hindus there also 
have got 806 posts, while; the Mussalmans have got only 262. lor this 
inferior staff as well, if you will see the list of the new recruits ap¬ 
pointed during the year 1982, you will find that, out of 1,101 newly- 
recruited posts, only 251 have gone to Mussalmans. 

I say this is the condition in all the circles. In those circles where 
the Mussalmans are in large numbers, there also our percentage and our 
numbers are very hopeless; even where, on the other hand, we are in a 
minority, we do not get any weightage. Not to speak about weightage, 

I can say, we. are not getting our share even on a bare population basis 
in any Province- I am very sorry that the policy of Government in this 
connection cannot be praised at all. My Honourable friend has 
on several occasions promised to give at least 25 per cent, of ’the 
new appointments to my community, but I do not find any tangible re¬ 
sult of that kind. Out of 33 per cent, posts, which have been reserved 
for the minority communities, I always find that the majority of the jobs 
have gone to other communities. Thus one job is given to Anglo- 
Indians, one to the Indian Christian community, another goes to my 
Honourable friend, the Sardar Sahib's community (Laughter), and so 
on. Thus the claims of my community are overlooked, and we virtually 
get one-eighth of one-third. Not even one-third of one-third; it comes 
to one-eighth of one-third in some cases. In this way we are not in¬ 
creasing at all, rather our percentage is going down yuar by year and all 
the promises which are made are not fulfilled. Sir, the great trouble is 
this. It is not the case that qualified Muslims arc< not available, but 
the posts are not properly advertised. 1 put several questions in that 
connection and some of the Honourable Members opposite admitted on 
several occasions that the posts were actually not advertised. 

The other point is the question of supersession. I find, really speak¬ 
ing, that Government themselves do not want to raise our percentage. 
My experience is that on some occasions even when an officer trios to 
do some justice by my community, he is superseded by others and is 
punished. They say they cannot give a sufficient number of posts to 
the members of my community, because they treat us as one of the 
other minority communities. They divide the posts into so many com¬ 
munities that the share of my community becomes negligible. If the 
Government really want to do justice by my community, then the only 
course open for them is that they should issue the circulars which they 
have, decided to issue, and whatever percentage they fix for my commu¬ 
nity should be announced as early as possible. We have been discussing 
this question now for the last two or three years. The file sometimes 
goes to the Postal Department and sometimes to my Honourable friend, 
Sir Joseph Bhore, and then it goes to the Home Department, with the 
result that the promises that were made have not yet been fulfilled and 
nothing has been done in this connection. I suggest that the efficiency 
of the Department can really be kept up by some such means. You 
•should better fix certain qualifications for certain posts and publish them 
in Circulars. Afterwards, if there is a vacancy, it should bei advertised in 

E 2 
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those newspapers which are commonly road by the members of the im¬ 
portant communities concerned. With tins object in view, l think the, 
best course for Government would be to advertise these vacancies in the 
Gazette of India. In that case, they will also be able to save some money* 
Instead of favouring only those newspapers who do propaganda on their 
behalf and who write articles against the nationalist movement, why 
should not Government publish their advertisements in thtj Gazette of 
India alone? All the members of various communities can read that paper. 
It is very difficult for members of different communities to read so many 
newspapers. Sometimes one advertisement appears in the Statesman , 
another time it appears m the Al-Aman, and then it appears in some other 
newspaper. So, it is very difficult for my community, especially when it 
is so very poor on account of not getting sufficient jobs, to read so many 
newspapers and hunt for advertisements. So, I suggest that all Govern¬ 
ment advertisements should bo published in the Gazette of India and 
afterwards they should fix different percentages for different communities 
either on population basis or on any other basis which they might think 
fit and proper. You should fix certain qualifications for certain posts, 
and if a member of that community possesses those qualifications, that 
post should be given to him. And if a member of that community does 
not possess all those qualifications, then certainly they have no alterna^ 
tive but to give that post to a man of any other community. So, at the 
time of the noxt recruitment, they should consider this point again. In 
this way they can satisfy all tho communities except the^ Anglo-Indians. 
My friend, Sir Henry Gidney> will not accept this suggestion at all, be¬ 
cause unfortunately his community has not got sufficient University de¬ 
grees and at the same time they do not wish to accept the population 
basis. So, leaving thetn apart, all the other communities in India* will be 
satisfied by this arrangement. With those words, Sir, 1 move my motion. 

+ 

Mr. D&puty President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Gut motion 
moved: 

‘‘That tile demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(Including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Sir, I rise to support this motion. 

I very much regret it has been received with so much hilarity* I should 
have thought it would have been received with enthusiasm. My Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, who has fully earned the/ title of 
the “official interlocutor” of this House, has drawn attention to what I 
consider a great disadvantage from which the Muhammadans suffer. 
There is not the slightest doubt that in the past—-it may bo their own 
fault or otherwise—very little attention has been given to the recruitment 
of Mussalmans in various services. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): This morning 
the House had a very exhaustive discussion on the communal represen¬ 
tation in different services, and so the Honourable Member must confine 
his remarks to the Posts and Telegraphs Department only. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I thank you very much and I intend 
to do So. One has only to examine the list of employees in the Post and 
JDefegr^ph services to be convinced of the truth of Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s- 
statement. But Mr. Maswood Ahmad rather spoilt his case, because he 
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would insist- as a sine qia non for such employment, on that eternal 
and “infernal** University degree. Sir, in its quest for suitable employees, 
the Postal Department, like the .Railway Department, does not want 
brains only; it wants brains and brawn, and, even when he talked about* 
University degrees, he said, the Anglo-Indian community lacked gradu¬ 
ates. Let mi) tell my friend* Mr. Maswood Ahmad, that the Anglo-Indian 
community possesses more degrees per capita of its population than his 
own or any otliea* Indian community. Might I tell him that one out of 
every six Anglo-Indians undergoing a College Education today possesses 
a degree? Our total of graduates has gone up by nearly 6U0 per cent 
within the last decade and I have not th<^ faintest doubt that within the 
next 20 years it will be the Brahmin community of India and Mr. Mas- 
wood Ahmad will then have to be more on the qui rive. Mr, Maswood 
Ahmad struck a very true note when he said that the raison-d’etrc of 
this condition is to be found in the absence of adequate advertisement 
of these jobs- What is the practice today in many Government offices ? 
Who holds the majority of the posts of Superintendents of such offices ? 
It is no use hiding the fact—if is the Hindus. This House w r ill remember 
a few years ago, a question was asked of Sir Thomas Byan’s predecessor 
in office. The question was something of this nature. How many rela¬ 
tives of the Head Clerk or the Superintendent of his office were employed 
in his office? I think it took Sir Hubert Sams fully five minutes to 
enumerate them. Sir, the practice is well known in almost every office. 
The Superintendent alone knows when vacancies aro going to take place, 
and he does not advertise them. Instead, he writes to liis relatives and 
friends, and when he gets a collection of about 20 applications, he puts 
them before his senior officer who, being a' busy man, leaves the choice to 
his Superintendent or Head Clerk who distributes the jobs to his own 
^community. This is the reason why there has been such a monopoly of 
one community in these services. But, Sir, my sympathies go with my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, for another reason. I would 
ask the Honourable Member in charge of the Postal Department to run 
his eye down the list of postal employees in the thru© Circles of Bengal, 
GBihar and Orissa and Assam, and he will find an almost entire absence 
of Anglo-Indians in it. Indeed, here is only -5 per ctmt. of Anglo-Indians 
employed in the postal services in these three Circles. 

Sardar Sant Singh: What is their population? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: You want efficiency, don’t talk of 
population. The population basis demand is wholly wrong. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): Order, order. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney: I beg your pardon, Sir- Tlio ques¬ 
tion is, the population basis is wrong and employment can be. given only 
on efficiency. Sir, here we have a Department in which in days gone by 
my community played a big part before and in which today it is almost 
extinct, and, let mei add, the same thing will assuredly happen to my 
Muslim friends, unless they keep on agitating and demanding their rights 
I would tell the Honourable Member to realise that a correct and (quit- 
able communal apportionment of appointments is one of his sacred duties. 
I would again impress upon the Government to establish some system by 
which they can give a faar allocation of the appointments to the various 
^communities. It is wrong to allow one community to monopolise a certain 
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section of a department especially if that section has the power of giving' 
away all minor appointments. If you wish to euro this evil, you will 
have to attack the Superintendent’s branch of your offices; for it is they 
who are the cause; of this trouble and this communal disproportion. 

I think in this cut motion we are dealing with both the Postal and the 
Telegraph Departments. If this is so, I would like to make one remark 
with reference to the Telegraph Department I see that Muslims arc also 
suffering from a serious disadvantage in the Telegraph Department. I do 
beg of the Honourable Member to remedy this. Tho*re is a belief that 
the Anglo-Indian community has a preferential treatment in the Tele¬ 
graph Department. Let mo at once correct this and say that if the present 
system of recruitment continues, it will suffer from an “exclusive treat¬ 
ment”, because Anglo-Indians are being steadily reduced in this Depart¬ 
ment. To prove this, one has only to study the. comparative statistics of 
today and ten years or twenty years ago—I shall not go further back than 20 
years ago, because that condition will never return—to realise how the 
Anglo-Indian community is being excluded from the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment. In saying that the community deserves better treatment, I need 
not dwell on the fact that it was an Anglo-Indian telegraphist who saved 
this very City of Delhi. One has but to visit the* Museum in the Delhi 
Fort to see the original telegrams sent by this Anglo-Indian and which saved 
this City of Delhi and the Punjab. This fact and the part we played in 
the development of the Telegraph Department are to be found in every 
page of ancient Indian history. But I would ask the Honourable Member 
in charge to read the evidence given by Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and Labour): 
Was it evidence regarding the paucity of Muslims in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department ? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It w*as not. I was not talking about 
the postal complaint. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: That is my complaint. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: Very well. In deference to the Hon¬ 
ourable Member’s interjection, 1 shall refrain from making further re¬ 
marks on that point, but my chief worry is this: If the Varma Eeport which, 
I know, the Honourable Member has in mind, and I know* he is carefully 
considering, is accepted, in part or in wdiole, with reference, to Anglo- 
Indians, it will cause irreparable economic ruin to the community. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Do I understand the Honourable Member, 
Sir Frank Noyce t, to say that the Muslims are not in paucity ? 

# The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend seems to have 
misunderstood me. What I asked my Honourable and gallant friend was. 
whether the evidence of Sir Michael O’Dwyer before the Joint Parliament¬ 
ary Committee which he mentioned had reference to the subject of the 
motion of my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. 

Lieut.-Oolonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Honourable Member represent¬ 
ing this Department is quite right and I have already admitted the right, 
of his intervention. At the same time, I do sympathise most sincerely 
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with the Muslim community and I would a*sk the Honourable Member in 
charge to give their demands his serious attention, and I think ^©Gov¬ 
ernment have a duty to perform to a very deserving community which is 
most inadequately represented in the Postal Department. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: While giving support to my Hon¬ 
ourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, on this question, I would like to 
emphasise one other aspect of the matter. Now, the Department must 
have seen in a very clear manner how far the Muslims have suffered in 
the Postal Department. The Government have also seen how superses¬ 
sions have taken place in the Department so very often. as quoted by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad. The point that I am 
driving at is this, that it is for these inequities and grievances that the 
Muslims formed themselves into a union and wanted to collect facts and 
figures for the Department and for Members of the Assembly, so that 
they may be placed before the authorities in charge and a way may te 
found for redressing these inequalities. We found, however, that those 
Muslim unions were not looked on with favour by the Department. I 
myself had the opportunity of going to the Honourable Member when I 
was told that there should be mixed unions to be recognised by the 
Government. We have seen how mixed unions can never help the 
cause of the Muslims. It is to snatch away some emoluments from 
those who happen at the moment to be enjoying them that the unions 
have to be formed. If in the mixed unions cases of this nature are 
brought, then certainly the Muslim Members in the mixed unions cannot 
have a majority of votes to carry their point. It is in that union alone, 
where the aggrieved people are sitting, that the grievances can be 
properly discussed and can be passed in the form of a resolution and then 
put before the authorities or before the Members of the Assembly. If 
the authorities will not allow any Muslim union to be formed, 1 do not 
know how we can find out the exact situation in which the Muslim 
employees in the Posts and Telegraphs Department are. I am fortunate 
that we have got now the Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore sitting hero who 
is in charge of the Bailways. I submit, the same is the case with railway 
employees. The employees in these two Departments are very much 
handicapped, because the authorities deprecate any attempt of forming 
themselves into a union. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv) * Tho Chair 
would like to inform the Honourable Member that the House is now 
discussing the question of paucity of Muslims in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department and not the question of railway unions. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: It is only by the way that I 
referred to it to show how the employees in these two Departments are 
constrained to form separate unions. The question arises as to how the 
Muslim employees in this Department are going to have their grievances 
redressed. What is the method that they should adopt? If they are 
asked to go to the mixed union, I am sure, experience has shown that 
mixed unions would not countenance anything of that sort and they will 
have no sav in these unions. It is only in their own unions that they 
can formulate their grievances and place them before the Government. 
I would, therefore, suggest to the Honourable Member in charge to see 
his way to recognise Muslim unions so long as these inequalities have not 
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beep. redressed and so long as the grievances of Muslims are palpably 
greater than the grievances of other employees in the Department. I 
am sure that when we rise equal to the others, wo may not require such 
safeguards and such unions and may ourselves dispense with them. But, 
at the present moment, when we hftve got to fight for our share and for 
our own bread and butter, we have got to form ourselves into unions, 
and the authorities have got to recognise them. That is, Sir, the point 
that I wanted to make out. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra (Chittagong and Rajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Kural): Sir, I had no mind to take any rpart in this debate concern¬ 
ing discussion of communal grievances, but I should like to say 
4 p.m. j ug ^ a f ew wor( j s on the last point that has been made by my 
Honourable friend Maulana Slmfce Daoodi I think we cannot agree to all 
to this very pernicious view that even the services should have their unions 
based on religion or religious creed they profess. I do not quostion the 
right of the communities to have their own political organisations and 
press their claims for proper representation in the public services of India. 
But once they enter Government service, all. communal interests should 
cease and promotions and betterment of their prospects should be guided 
by efficiency and experience of those officers. If the Government of this 
country will not go down in efficiency, they must make up their mind 
once for all that these communal or religious considerations should not 
guide them in giving promotions to their officers who are already in the 
service. The grievances of the officers must ha of the same nature. The 
services have their recognised unions. But apart from the services, you 
see in t im House very able ventilating their grievances times 

Without number. As I have said, I fully appreciate that the different 
communities and interests in the country should claim to have their 
share in the public services, but once this pernicious system of having 
these unions formed on a racial and communal basis is encouraged, I 
repeat, the chances of having efficient service will be gone for ever. It 
has been rightly said by the Honourable Member in charge of the De¬ 
partment that, in cases of promotions, he will be guided merely by the 
efficiency and experience of officers. If these promotions are decided 
upon questions of religion or creed, efficiency will certainly suffer, and 
there will be jealousies, and no proper public service can be* organised on 
that vicious principle. I congratulate Government on their so long 
persistently refusing to accede to all these false and mischievous sugges¬ 
tions. I invite my friend, Mr. Joshi, who represents labour in this 
House, to give his views in this matter, whether these labour unions can 
be formed on a religious or communal basis. I know there are postal 
unions and telegraph unions. 

Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhurv): The Chair 
finds it necessary once again to emphasise that the House is dealing now 
with the question of paucitv of Muslims in the postal services. Maulana 
Shafee Daoodi referred to the question of unions as a means of advancing 
the question of Muslim employment in the services. Honourable Mem¬ 
bers can refer to that in a general way, but thev should not make that 
the topic of the discussion. 

- M**. s * 0. Mitra: I yield to your ruling, and I once again emphasise 

the point that Government will be very ill advised if they in any way 
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accept the suggestion made by Maulana Shafee Daoodi that there should 
be service unions formed in India on communal basis and that they should 
further the cause of Government officers for promotions and all other 
preferments. Sir, I oppose this idea in Maulana Shafee Daoodi’s speech 
although I have no objection to proper representation of Muslims or any 
other important or unimportant community in India to have their share 
in the public services of this country. 

Sardar Sant Singh: Sir, for the last two days there has been a dis¬ 
cussion on the question of communal representation in one service or 
another. I did not get up to express the view of my community in the 
matter, simply because I thought that I was too weak and too lean and 
thin to enter into this arena of gladiators where Iiniglits like Sir Henry 
Gidney and Sir Muhammad Yakub are fighting their battles against a 
disorganised Hindu community which does not know its own mind. If 
Bhai Parma Nand gets up to support eommunalism, another gentleman 
gets up on this side to oppose it and stands on nationalism, as I find is 
done by my Honourable friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh. The difficulty 
in all such discussions is that nobody looks at the question from a national 
point of view. Probably Government forget and this House forgets the 
one fundamental principle that no discipline can be maintained in any 
department of public service if the subordinates feel or even have the 
least suspicion that his officer in his dealings with him is actuated by 
communal feelings and not the feeling of justice. In my speech, while 
presiding over a Postal Conference at Lahore, I made this point very 
clear. I fully agree with Sir Hubert Sams, ex-Director General of Posts 
and Telegraphs, in the conclusions which he reached that no service could be 
relied upon or could give its best to the public for whom it exists so long as 
•communal bias finds any place in the officer’s mind. It is a self-evident 
truth that, if I am serving under an officer and he, by way of discipline, 
even probably justly, finds fault with my work, I will not ascribe to him 
the feeling of justice, but I will at once go about and say that he has 
been moved by racial or communal feeling in dealing with my case. So 
this view of the case is being completely obscured when dealing with 
this subject. 

The next point wherein the Department has gone wrong is in ignoring 
that valuable Circular of Sir Hubert Sams, a copy of which was sent to 
all of us who had gone and waited in a deputation on him lor the 
recognition of communal unions. He firmly declared that no such union 
could be recognised by the Department. I have a complaint, and that 
complaint is that one Muslim union has been recognised as a union by 
the Department; no doubt before recognition this particular union was 
forced to modify its rules and bye-laws allowing admission of other 
communities into the union. But if we look to its origin, or to the 
paper which is the official organ of this union, we, inspite of the best 
goodwill, will be forced to the conclusion that the union is a Muslim 
union. Communal considerations find a very prominent place in its 
editorials as well as in other parts of this journal. This is the crux of 
the whole communal question. But if unfortunately communal feelings 
must find a place in public services and have come to' occupy a place frpjn 
which probably the Government find themselves unable to extricate, then 
the question is, why a simple formula should not be found which should 
be equally applicable to all the minorities in India. So long as no formula 
r of general application to all the minorities has been discovered * • , ^ 
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Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair 
regrets very much that it has once again to interrupt the Honourable 
Member. Throughout the whole morning the House has discussed the 
general question of communal representation in the services, and the Chair 
hopes the Honourable Member will confine himself to the specific point 
before the House, namely, the paucity of Muslims in the Postal 
Department. 

Sardar Sant Singh: I was developing this argument with the purpose 
of coming to the motion now before the House. My simple point is this: 
that such a motion would not have come before the House and would 
not find a place in our annual cuts when the Budget supplies are granted 
by this House, if we can discover a simple formula governing all the 
minorities. My submission is that I was trying to develop this point 
that, under the pretence of minority community, we find nepotism finding 
place in all the services. If an official appointed to a high post is asked 
to recruit a member of a minority community, ho invariably thinks in the 
terms of the Muslim community. The other day I asked a question 
whether in a particular office, any member of the Sikh community had been 
taken, and received the reply that the Department had asked for a member 
of the minority community and the Public Services Commission recom¬ 
mended a Muslim. That is not an isolated case; it is the case all round. 
The other minorities are constantly ignored. I do not know how long Anglo- 
Indians will go on occupying places of advantage in all the Departments and 
particularly in the Telegraph Department; but the day is sure to come, if 
the claims of other communities are to he recognised, when they will, have 
to yield place to the Muslim and the Sikh and others as well. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That is a violation of facts, 

Sardar Sant Singh: My friend just now wanted to compare the number 
of Anglo-Indians which are to be found in the Telegraph Department today 
and the number which was there some years back, say, ten years ago. 
He tried to make out that they have got a claim over the pepartment, 
because they have served well or efficiently in that Department. I do not 
want to dispute the fact of efficiency of service which they have been 
rendering, but I do want to ask one question of my gallant friend .... 

^ Mr. Deputy President (Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury): The Chair wants 
to draw the attention of the Honourable Member once again that the House 
is not discussjng the question of Anglo-Indian representation. 

Sardar Sant Singh: My submission is that if Muslims are to find a place 
in the Telegraph Department, they must replace some community: and 
which community are they going to replace? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: The Sikh community. (Laughter.) 

Sardar Sant Singh: Very good: I am glad that my friend has co m e 
out with a very good reply: if they want to replace us or if the Muslims 
want to replace us, I offer them the places we have got. (Laughter.) 
In the Postal and Telegraph Department, we have not got many posts, 
and if Muslims want to replace us, they will find that they will 'have to* 
start another agitation against some other community which is mono¬ 
polising-all the places in that Department. 
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Coming to the case of the Punjab, which my friend, Sir Henry Gidney, 
entirely tried to avoid, this Province really controls the whole situation. 
The difficulty in that Province is that, unlike other Provinces, there are 
three communities there: the Muslims want places in this Circle: the 
Hindus want to hold on to what they have already got; and the Sikhs 
want to replace some of the Europeans and Anglo-Indians as well. What 
we complain is that, in this Department, the Sikhs have not got posts 
even according to their population basis, and, consequently, they have 
had to address the Department several times on this subject that there 
should be adequate representation of their community in this particular 
Department. n . 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty) 

resumed the Chair.] 

I may say in this connection that I have always received courtesy 
from the Department whenever I had an occasion to address the Director 
General on the subject of Sikh grievances, but still there is a large leeway 
to be made up. Therefore, I will request the Government that, if they 
want to settle this question once for all they should settle it on equitable 
grounds, on grounds which can reasonably satisfy all the communities 
and not on the grounds on which the Communal Award has been based. 
We do not want another agitation as is going on against the Communal 
Award in the country. We want a just distribution of seats amongst 
all the communities. 


Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil (Bombay Southern Division: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): Sir, I support the motion mo\cd by my Honourable 
friend. I do so, because I appreciate the spirit in which it is moved, 
and not because I support every word of his speech. After hearing the 
agonising Speeches throughout the whole of this day, I am of opinion 
that we should go to the root of this question. In my humblo opinion, 
the entire trouble is due to the system of giving fat salaries to the services. 
When I say so, I particularly refer to the highest grades of salaries, not 
onlv of Indians, but of the members of the Indian Civil Service. If we 
look to the salaries paid in other countries, according to my information, 
it is simply scandalous that in this poor country such high salaries should 
be paid both to Indians and to Europeans serving in India. I am raising 
the general question .... 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): What 
general question? 

Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: With regard to the services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Cheity): Tt cannot 
be done. There was a very full discussion lasting for three hours this 
morning on the general aspects of communal representation and the Chair 
cannot allow a discussion once again on that topic. The discussion now 
must be confined to the paucity of Muslims in the Postal and Tele<*raph 
services. r 


Rao Bahadur B. L. Patil: I bow to your ruling. I was simply men¬ 
tioning one of the remedies to do away with this evil. 

Now, Sir, when I support the motion, I do so, because the object of 
my friend was to bring to the notice of Government the paucity that 
exists at present and to urge that that paucity must be done away with. 
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That, is certainly very fair. Nobody can say that if the various communi¬ 
ties ask for their due representation in the public services, that would be 
encroaching upon the rights of any of the other communities. Therefore, 
with these words, I support the motion. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: Sir, I propose to follow your ruling 
very strictly and to confine myself rigidly to the motion which is before 
the House m regard to the paucity of Muslims in the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department. I gather from my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood 
Ahmad, that he would not have moved this motion at all had it not been 
that he wished to use the figures in the annual report of the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department in order to confute my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Lalchand Navalrai. In those circumstances, I cannot but feel that his 
grievances against mv Department are not of a very serious character. 
He has read out to the House a number of figures which show that the 
representation of Muslims in the Posts and Telegraphs Department is 
certainly on the low T side, possibly in some branches on the very low side, 
but I have had occasion to remind him and other Honourable Members on 
the floor of this House for many Sessions past that those figures are the 
result of past history. What we are concerned with today, Sir, is the 
present, and w T hat I have to ask the House to do is to turn its attention 
to the figures of new recruitment during 1932. I have to be judged, my 
Department has to be judged, by those figures, and it is for the House 
to decide by them to what extent the Department is carrying out the 
policy of Government in regard to recruitment from minority communities 
I maintain, Sir, that the figures of new recruitment,—I may mention in 
passing that the figures are compiled for the calendar year and not for 
the official year, but this is not a point of any material importance in 
judging them,—I maintain that those figures amply prove that we are 
carrying out that poliev in regard to new recruitment. The total number 
of new recruits for 1932 amounted to 1,957. Of those, 1,101 were Hindus, 
470 -were Muslims, 22 domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians, 38 Sikhs, 
62 Indian Christians and 264 Members of other minority communities. 
The House will see that the proportion of Hindu recruitment was some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of 55, and that that from other communities 
was 45. I maintain, Sir, therefore, that the figures show that ample 
justice has been done to minority communities as a whole. 

Turning to the special case of Muslims, the figures show that 470 
Muslims were recruited out of 856. The proportion of Muslim recruit¬ 
ment is thus in the neighbourhood of 24, which, I think, is not an un¬ 
satisfactory figure, and my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad's 
contention that the other minority communities got the greater proportion 
of the spoil is not borne out by the fact that 470 recruits came from the 
Muslim community and 386 from the other communities. He said, Sir, 
that he was reading out these figures, because he washed to bring them 
specially to my notice as he thought that, in the course of my other 
multifarious duties, they might have escaped my attention. My Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Thomas Ryan, will bear me out when T say that this was the 
first part of his very lucid and interesting Report that I looked at, and 
that I have had some discussions with him on this subject, especially in 
-regard to the figures for “other communities" given in the last column. 
There is reason to believe that some of those included in that column were 
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actually Muslims. I am going into that matter to find out exactly what 
the correct position is, but if the suspicion I have on the subject is 
correct, the figure of Muslim recruitment is even higher than 24. 1 trust, 

Sir, that I have convinced the House that I and my Department are 
guiltless in this matter and that we are carrying out the orders of Govern* 
ment in the strictest .... 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is that the percentage for gazetted staff as 
well? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: My Honourable friend will realise, 
when he turns to the question of gazetted staff, that it is very difficult 
to divide up two appointments. There were only two gazetted . officers 
recruited last year, both for the Superior Telegraph Engineering and 
Wireless Branches, appointments in which are of a very technical character 
and for which technical qualifications are required. But I am glad to be 
in a position to re-assure him even on that point. I understand that further 
recruitment has been made recently and that one of the appointments is 
being filled by a Muhammadan. My friend. Sir Thomas Evan, is prepared 
to go a little further, and he tells me that it is a case of one ‘‘at least’' 
Therefore, even with regard to gazetted staff, I trust I have re-assured my 
Honourable friend. 

Then, Sir, he made rather a serious charge in the course of his speech, 
—if I heard him correctly,—I rather hope I did not,—he said some! hiiig 
about officers in the Department being superseded because of their 
partiality .... 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: Not for showing partiality, but for doing justice. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: For doing justice. That is a very 
serious charge, and I should be very glad if he would substantiate it cither 
on the floor of this House or outside by sending mo dotails privately. I 
have not the slightest doubt myself that there is no foundation whatever 
for it. In any case, if an officer is superseded, he has the right of append 
to the Government of India. I personally have had no appeal from any 
officer who says that he has been superseded on the ground that ho has 
shown justice, shall I say, or even partiality to any particular community. 

My friend then mentioned the question of advertisement. Ho said, 
why not advertise, and advertise in one Muslim paper only, so that you 
may make sure of getting suitable Muslim candidates. Well, Rir, T re¬ 
gret to say that my experience in regard to appointments of this kind is 
that no advertisement is necessary. I think heads of Departments, judging 
from the number of youngmen who come to me personally in order to 
secure jobs, must be flooded with applications from well qualified candi¬ 
dates, Muslims and Non-Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Christians and 
members of other communities. Also, Sir, it has to be remembered that 
most of the postal recruitment is in the Circle itself, and that, if there is 
a vacancy in any particular Circle, everybody knows about it at once/ I 
am, however, prepared to meet my friend to this extent,—*T am prepared 
to ask the Director-General to issue instructions that no excuse for not 
filling a vacancy reserved for a minority community, including, of course, 
the Muslim community, no excuse that no suitable candidate is forthcoming 
will be considered, unless the vacancy has been advertised or lihless a 
reference has been made to suitable organizations. 
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There is only one other point to which I need refer. I was somewhat sur¬ 
prised that my Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, should have 
raised the question of the recognition of communal unions. The policy 
of the Government in that matter has been stated time and again on the 
floor of this House, and there has been and will be no departure from 
it. The staff of the Posts and Telegraphs Department have a choice of 
'unions, of non-communal unions, there are two or three of them, and they 
can go to the one which is most likely to act effectively on their behalf. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: What about the thing that Sir Henry Gidney 
has said about breaking the fortifications. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Telegraph Branch of the 
Department has two big unions, both of them, of course, non-communal. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: I was talking of the breaking of fortifications 
-of the Superintendents, to which Sir Henry Gidney referred. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I think, Sir, that is all I have to 
say. I trust that I have given the Honourable Member a reply which will 
convince him that there is no substance .in his charges against my De¬ 
partment, and that he will withdraw his motion. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: Sir, I should like to add just one or two words 
to this debate. In the first place, I should like to refer to one remark 
which my Honourable friend, Six Henry Gidney, has made. I do not 
know whether I was able to understand him properly or not, but this is 
what he seems to have said—that the Anglo-Indian community have 
served well and efficiently in the Postal and Telegraph Department, and 
that is why their number should not be reduced in that Department, 

Ideut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I did not say that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: If my Honourable friend has not said that, 
I have nothing to say. There is one point which has been referred to by 
my Honourable friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi, that the Muslims have suffered 
in the Postal and Telegraph Department. If a job is going vacant and i£ 
-a number of candidates apply for the post and the post is given to the 
most suitable, or best qualified candidate, I do not think that it lies in the 
mouth of the disappointed candidates or their proteges, to whatever com¬ 
munity they may belong, to say that suffering has been inflicted upon 
those who have not been selected. My Honourable friend also went fur¬ 
ther and referred to Muslim unions. He said that unions were formed 
to snatch away jobs from other communities. I have taken down correctly 
the exact words which he has uttered. If I am mistaken in this, I would 
give an opportunity to my Honourable friend to say that he did not say 
the words ‘‘snatch away jobs from other communities”. My Honourable 
friend's silence is significant. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Unions are formed to keep a watch 
•over the rights of the community. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Unions are not formed to watch the interests 
•of the communities. Unions are formed to watch and to look after the 
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legitimate interests of those who are employed in particular Departments 
for which the unions are formed. Now, for instance, if there is a union in 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, it is not the business of that union 
to try to provide more jobs for the members of that particular community, 
whether Hindus or Mussalmans. Unions are formed only to look after the 
legitimate interests of the members of that service, and to represent in a 
legitimate manner the grievances of the members of that service. Once 
people belonging to different communities have entered a particular Depart¬ 
ment of the Government, they should cease to think that they belong to 
different communities in regard to the performance of their duties, or in 
the matter of promotion and other things. There the discipline of the 
Department must be maintained, and the rules must be followed. Whether 
the member of the union is a Hindu, or a Mussalman, or a Sikh, or a 
Christian, is an immaterial point for consideration. As soon as they come 
into the Department, they should abide by the rules of that Department 
and represent the legitimate interests of the employees as a whole and not 
of a particular section of it. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: This is the position which the Mus¬ 
salmans of the Frontier Province have taken up, but the Hindus, who are 
in the minority there, are taking exception to it. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What I am saying is of universal application. 
I am not here to justify the attitude of the Hindus of the Frontier Province 
if they are wrong and if they have taken up this attitude. What I am 
laying down is a principle which ought to be of universal application, whether 
the men belong to the Hindu community, or the Moslem community or 
any other community. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub: But this ought to be left to the judgment of 
an-impartial officer. 

Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh: And the impartial officer is the head of the 
Department who has very rightly refused to recognise communal unions. 
In this connection, I have information that a Member of this House wanted 
to form a Muslim organisation, a separate Muslim employees 1 organisation 
on the B. and N. W. Bail way, and that he went so far as to see a high 
official of that railway who very rightly refused to recognise a communal 
organisation of that character. 

An Honourable Member: Who is that Member? 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I should not name him. I should like to be 
enlightened on one other point. There is a report that certain Muslim 
•gentlemen, probably including some Members of this House, waited in a 
deputation on a high official of the Government to protest against the 
appointment of Mr. Bewoor as the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
in succession to my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Byan, whose tenure of 
office has been so eminently successful. And the protest is based on the 
•ground that the interests of the Muslim community will not be safe in his 
keeping. May I pause for a reply to this statement of mine? 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): It is not 
necessary for the Honourable Member on behalf of Government to answer 
every question that is asked. The Chair would strongly deprecate the 
asking of questions about individual officers of Government, the result of 
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which will be an absolute demoralisation of the services. If there is any 
attack to be made on the Department, the attack should be against the 
Honourable Members in this House who represent the Department and not 
against officers who are not here. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am very glad that you have made this point 
clear. I would go much further and deprecate most strongly any attempt 
on the part of Members of this House or outsiders to wait in a deputation 
on an Honourable Member of Government and try to prejudice the ap¬ 
pointments of the most capable men who may be selected by the heads 
of the Departments concerned. The silence of my Honourable friends on 
the Treasury Benches is significant. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I strongly resent the statement that 
there has been silence on my part. You, Sir, interfered and ruled that 
there was no necessity to answer the question. I have merely followed your 
ruling. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: In the explanation which my Honourable 
friend, Sir Frank Noyce, has offered, he has not substantially denied that 
a deputation waited on him. I need not pursue the matter. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ohetty): The Chair 
deprecated the asking of questions on the part of the Honourable Member 
and the Honourable Member is still pursuing in that strain. He cannot 
infer anything from the silence of Sir Frank Noyce. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am not asking for a reply, bid T am making 
a statement, an emphatic statement that if any deputation of the Muslims, 
whether of certain Members of this PIousc, or outsiders, has waited* in 
deputation upon any Member of the Government, then it is a very dis¬ 
graceful act on their part. 

Sir, I made my observations rather in some detail on the former occa¬ 
sion, and, therefore, I do not want to repeat all that I said on the last 
occasion. Let us once for all end this communal wrangle on the floor of 
this Souse, by whatever method it may be. Let my Honourable friends, 
the Muslim Members, enunciate some principle on which this communal 
wrangle could be solved once for all. I think it will be doing a great service 
to the country. 

Sir Abdur Rahim (Calcutta and Suburbs: Muhammadan Urban): On a 
point of order. I do not think it is desirable for an Honourable Member 
to ask the Muslim Members generally to put forward suggestions. Tf he 
has any solution to suggest, why should he not do it himself. Why should 
he call on Muslim Members alone to do it? 

Mr. K. 0. Neogy (Dacca Division: Non-Muhammadan Rural): Is that a 
point of order? 

Hr. Ziauddin Ahmad (United Provinces Southern Divisions: Muham¬ 
madan Rural): The Honourable gentleman is doing a great injustice to the 
future Director-General, because he has directed the attention of the entire 
no^pemymity to watch each and every action of that officer. 
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Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I hope the position of the future Director- 
General of the Posts and Telegraphs Department is so high up that he 
would not care to note wliat I or any other Member of this House or any 
one outside w r ill think about him, so far as communal matters are concern¬ 
ed, but, Sir, there has been .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank'Noyce: I think it may perhaps tend to clarify 
the air if I say at once that I have received no deputation of Muhammadan 
Members of this House by way of protest against the appointment of 
Mr. Bewoor. 

An Honourable Member: Withdraw the allegation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: What is there to withdraw^? I understand 
from the statement of my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, that no 
Muslim deputation waited on any Member of the Government, any high 
official of the Government with regard to the future appointment If that 
is so, I am certainly happy to know it. 

An Honourable Member: Say you are sorry. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I am happy that no Muslim deputation waited 
on any high official sitting on the Treasury Benches. 

I have already spoken at some length on the former occasion, and I 
really beseech my Honourable friends, whether they are Hindus or Muham¬ 
madans, to sink these differences and to come to some amicable settlement. 
My Honourable friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, has been charging me with 
eommunalism. 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: Something worse. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: My Honourable friend once belonged to a 
national organisation. He cut off his connection with that, and is now im¬ 
mersed in the communal organisation of which he happens to be the Secre¬ 
tary or some office-bearer. Will he point out that I belong to any 
communal organisation, whether it be the Mahasabha or any other body? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: You belong to a much worse organi¬ 
sation. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will the Honourable Member let me know what 
it is 0 Terrorist organisation ? 

Maulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi: I do not want to disclose it. I am 
not so dishonourable. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: I certainly do not object to my Muslim friends 
having a legitimate share in the loaves and fishes of Government offices. 
I do not object to my Honourable friend. Sir Henry Gidney, pleading for a 
legitimate share for the members of his community, but to run down and 
indulge in a tirade against every other community is not the sort of thing 
which ought to be permitted in this House. I do not want to oppose this 
motion if my friend wants to press if to a division, because this motion in 
itself is a very insignificant thing. I am looking at it from a wider point 
of view, not from the point of view whether more jobs go to the Hindus 
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or less to th e Mussalmans or vice versa , I am visualizing a time when we 
will get full self-government. What will be the condition of our country 
if these communal wrangles continue ? If a Hindu is placed in a responsible 
and high position, what will be the feeling of the Mussalmans subordinate 
to him, or if a Muslim, for instance, is placed in charge of a Department, 
what will be the feelings of the Hindus who have to work under him ? This 
sort of acrimonious discussion is quite subversive of the discipline of the 
Department and I would, therefore, strongly deprecate it. I see that my 
friend, Maulvi Shafee Daoodi, is very impatient to criticise me. He has 
already spoken. I do not want to import any heat into this discussion. 
If I have done it, I am sincerely sorry for it. This is too serious a matter 
to indulge in acrimonious discussion, wherever it comes from. We should 
find out some via media by which an amicable settlement could be arrived 
at. My friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad, has given notice under every demand 
“Paucity of Muslims”. If there is any paucity in any particular Depart¬ 
ment, considered on a population basis or on the result of examinations or 
other standard of fitness, that must be rectified, but I do not want this 
occasion to be utilised for the fanning of communal bitterness which is so 
unpleasant to all of us. That is all I have got to say. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: While the Honourable Member was speaking I 
was thinking of the speech of Antony, when he said everything he wanted 
to say, but punctuated it by the remarks “they were all honourable men”. 
He says on every occasion that he is against the communal spirit and at 
the same time he is putting fire into the communal discussions i The Honour¬ 
able gentleman put a question to Sir Prank Noyce. I put the reverse ques¬ 
tion. Has there ever been any post, even including the Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council, about which one person or the other did not approach 
any Member of the Government about certain individuals? I myself ap¬ 
proached in connection with the appointment even of Members of the 
Executive Council, but to speak to any Government officer about the ap¬ 
pointment of certain individual is very different from giving expression to 
the feelings which my Honourable friend has done today. If I ask this 
question whether there exists any case in which no person approached any 
Government official in favour or against certain individuals in connection 
with any appointment, probably the answer would be “No”. Some persons 
will always approach in favour of some persons. In this case, instead of 
doing any good, my friend, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, has really done harm 
to the cause he wanted to protect. I finish with this point at this stago. 

Now, so much has been discussed about the recognition of communal 
unions. I did not want to discuss that in greater details as I have already 
written a chapter dealing with that topic in my book which I am going to 
publish and so I do not want to deal with it exhaustively but I want to draw 
attention to two points. One is that I studied this question of recognition 
of communal unions at Geneva. I saw every member at the Labour Office 
in the League of Nations, and I was given to understand for very good 
reasons that the Executive Government had no right by executive action 
to pass an order that a communal union should not be recognised and that 
it was really the privilege of the Legislature. The Legislature alone has a 
right to refuse recognition to unions of particular description. Now, if and 
when the Federal Court comes into existence in India, then the first case 
which they will have will be the case I will lodge against the executive 
action of the Government in usurping the power of the Legislature and 
* ic *ing the recognition of the communal unions. This is the exclusive 
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privilege of the Legislatures and this does not come within the province of 
the Executive Government. But, in India, as we are hopelessly placed, the 
Executive have taken away and usurped all the powers of the Legislature, 
and we can do nothing. Now, as regards the point raised by my friend, 
Mr. Mitra, about the recognition of communal unions, I think whatever he 
has said is a* noble ideal—an ideal which all of us have in view and which 
every country has in view, but if you study very carefully the history of 
the development of the unions in Holland, Belgium, Germany and every 
other country, you will find that, before that ideal was consummated, 
successive stages had had to be passed through. 1 will not refer to the 
case of Germany, because, on account of Hitlerism, all the intermediary 
stages have been traversed in months which would have taken years under 
normal conditions; but if you turn to Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Holland 
and every other country, you will find that there are communal unions 
and the}' are recognised in the country. 

An Honourable Member: What about Russia? 

Dr. Ziauddin. A h m ad: I deliberately refuse to consider Russia, because wc 
are not following the Russian form of Government in this country. You 
will find that, in all these countries, in order to achieve this ideal, they 
have had to pass through several stages and they are still today recognising 
communal unions, because they believe that this is the quickest way of 
combining all the people together. Now, you cannot combine Hindus and 
Muhammadans by executive action of the Government, which is absolutely 
impossible. They can be combined only by mutual goodwill and mutual 
understanding, and we hope, when we work together with co-operation and 
goodwiU—not the goodwill of the type just now exhibited by my Honour¬ 
able friend over there—these things will be achieved. By the executive 
action of the Government we are going further and further away from the 
ideal which we all otherwise have in view. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: Sir, when the Honourable Member for Aligarh . * 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: He is not a Member for Aligarh. 

Mr. 0. S. Banga Iyer: .... when the Honourable Member who hails 
from Aligarh .... 

Mr. Muhammad Yamin Khan: He does not. 

Mr. 0 . S. Banga Iyer: .... my friend no doubt hails front Meerut, but 
my Honourable friend over there hails from Aligarh. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: He represents the United Provinces Southern Divisions. 

Mr. 0. S. Ranga Iyer: I know more about the United Provinces than 
Mr. Josh:. Sir, when the Honourable Member who hails from Aligarh said 
that he abandoned his visit to Russia, I thought he was almost descending 
from communism to communalism. It may sound a paradox, but really 
why should there be so much heat in this House? We are not discussing 
communism—and as for communalism, surely communism and communal- 
ism cannot go together. 


Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: They lead to each other. 
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Mr. 0. S. Rauga Iyer: My friend thinks they leadMo each other. 1 do 
not understand what he means. He says “communalism aud communism 
lead to 'each other”. I know the guillotine will come presently. 


An Honourable Member: No, not for today. 


Mr. C. S. Bangs Ifei: I know tfee guillotine will come after a few more 
talks that we have on cbmmunalisih. But have we not, talked! enough on 
this subject?. Are we hotW^fthe tijne of thi^ ftdtM On this wretched 
question of conimuhalisih? Sfr, I wduM urge that hereafter in this House 
—whether this Legislature is to be prolonged or ended—it should be pos¬ 
sible for Honourable Members to discuss, on a Resolution, all that they 
have got to say on communalism so that when we come to the Budget, we 
as serious-minded people will take up Budget questions a£3 hidt, as my 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, rightly said last year .apd with very great effect, 
discuss as to how many Hindus or how many Mussalmahs are in this De¬ 


partment or that Department or the other Department. Sir, we are wasting 
the time of this House (Hear, hear) by the futile way in which we have been 
discussing communalism. t hope Honourable Members must be satisfied 
with the opportunity that they have got at Question time, and 1 hope they 
mfl not disgrace this House as' \l Has" been dis^iaced hot 6h’ly 'to its 6 vim 
-complete satisfaction, satisfactorily disgraced, bull disgraced in the ey6 of 
the people What a contrast the newspapers dre seeing ik> the Assembly 

4.^_aJ 1 LiJJLiSXU^ 


that they knew—to use.Mr. 
-see, a deroj 




Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Sir, I am sorry to see that my Honotnable 
tnend Mr (la\<i Prasad Smgh, has unnecessarily brought some heat into 
this question, but I think no one will take him seriously, because, ^ 
is an old saying, whatever is in a bottle comes out, that is, the samd 
thing which is in a bottle comes out. So What Was , itt Bis heart, has 
come out. 

I realise that it is now five o'clock, but I hope my [Honourable friends 
will have the patience, to hear me for two or thrqe. minutes ^ I sh^U relate 
a very short story. A man was going into the field, aha for Some neces¬ 
sity he sat down under a plum tree. A plum fell down and he foot that 
plum and ate it. Afterwards, he'went to the party where he was to go 
where dancing was going on. The dancing girl began a song: 

‘ u O-hi Etr Ki Bat fan men Kak do'ongi” 

The meaning is: ”1 will tell the siory of the time of our love”. *Ber t 
in Hindi means time, but her in Urdu means plum. -Now, he thought 
this her was the same that he picked up and ate. He thought that the ” 
dancing girl saw him taking that her or that plum from the ground and eating 
it, and now she sings that she will tell the story o-f plum eating. Taking 
that to be the" plum which he ate, and getting afraid, he gave Rs. 100 
td the dancing girl, but she thought that this song pleased him so f much 
that he gave her Rs. 100 and so she went on singing ”0-h{ her.' Id 
baiyan hah doongi ”, and so he gave out all the money te fitaa 
in his pocket, and the songstress was repeating the pame song, kjn .was 
very much upset and annoyed and then he said with anger that now He 
himself would disclose the secret that he had taken a plum from the field 
and ate it when he sat under a plum tree. 
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Now, compare the story. I did not mention anything about the future 
Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, but my Honourable friend, Mr. 
Gaya Prasad Singh, when I talked about supersession and when I said 
that that} injustice of favourtism in the form of supersession was going on 
in the Department, and when I talked about inefficient offijcers super¬ 
seding the efficient officers and said that the seniority list was not looked 
into and that senior officers were superseded for no reason and so forth, 
he thought everything was for the future Director General, Posts and 
Telegraphs. There are so many Members who can realise that I did not 
say anything about the future Director General, Posts and Telegraphs, that 
fie was inefficient or junior or anything else about him, but quite unneces¬ 
sarily Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh has dragged him. 

I am thankful to my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney. I did 
not really mean to say anything against him or against his community. 
I merel\ wanted to inject some sort of energy into him, so that he might 
stand up and speak. 

Sir, when I said in m\ first speech that I did not want to move my 
motion, it did not mean that I was not serious about it. The main thing 
was that I did not want to have this communal talk again on the floor 
of the House, but my Honourable friend, Mr. Lalehand Navalrai, pressed 
me to move it. 

In reply to my Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, I will only say 
this that the figures which he has quoted include menials as well. In that 
way he has been able to make up that figure. But as he has promised 
to look into the matter. I do not want to press m\ motion, but I know 
that my Honourable friend, Mr. Amur Nath Dutt. is sitting in the House 
and he will not allow me to withdraw my motion. 

Mr^ Amar Nath Dutt: I will remain silent. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: If other Members do not object to my 
withdrawing this motion, I have no objection to withdraw it. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Clictiy): Has tho 
Honourable Member the leave of the House to withdraw his motion? 

* Mr. Lalehand Navalrai: No, Sir. 

.Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

"That the demand under the head ‘Indian Peats and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be rediiced by Bs. 100 .” 

The motion was negatived. 1 

The Assembly then adjourned till Eleven of the Clock on Saturday, the 
10th Mareh, 1934. 
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- The Assembly met in the Assembly Chamber of the Council House at. 
Eleven of the Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty) in the Chair. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

SURCHARGE OF IFBIAF TEA IF NEW ZEALAFP. 

424. *Mr. E. Studd: (a) Are Government aware that there is in New 
Zealand a surtax of -67 d. per pound on Indian tea entering the country, 
whereas there is no such surcharge in regard to Ceylon tea ? 

(b) Do Government propose to take early steps to make a representation 
to the New Zealand Government with a view to the abolition of this sur¬ 
charge so that Indian tea may compete with Ceylon tea on equal terms in 
the New Zealand market? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: (a) Yes, Sir. 

(h) The matter is receiving consideration in connection with the ques¬ 
tion of a trade agreement with New Zealand. 

Mr. E. Studd: Are Government aware that there is a strong feeling in 
the tea circles in New Zealand that this matter is being held up by India, 
and not by New Zealand? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I am not aware of what is in the 
mind of tea circles in New Zealand. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Is not New Zealand one of the Empire countries, 
which enjoys some preference under the Ottawa Pact? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: New Zealand gets perhaps a 
slight preference. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): New Zea¬ 
land gets no preference. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: I think she gets no preference. 

Electiof oe Sib Hugh Haffay to serve of the Committee oe the 
Bengal Chamber oe Commerce, Calcutta. 

425. *Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: (a) Has the attention of Government 
been draw T n to a report published in the Statesman, dated the 24th 
February, 1934, Calcutta town edition, in which it is stated that Sir Hugh 
Hannay has, among others, been elected to serve on the Committee of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, for 1934-35 ? 

( 1977 ) a 
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(b) Is not this gentleman Agent of the East Indian Railway and is it 
open to a Government official to serve as a member of a body like the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce? 

(c) Is it a fact that officials not only of the East Indian Railway, but 
also of the Eastern Bengal Railway and the Bengal Nagpur Railway ad¬ 
ministrations, and the Calcutta Port Trusts are members of the Bengal 
•Chamber of Commerce, and that no Government official is a member of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce, and Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Calcutta? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(cj) I would invite my Honourable friend’s attention to the reply given 
by Sir Alan Parsons to question No. 42i by Mr. Yidya Sagar Pandya on 
the 6th February 1929- In that reply it was stated that Government 
considered it desirable, both in the interests of Railways and trado gene¬ 
rally that Agents of railways should be members of associations represent¬ 
ing important interests in the commercial life of the country. The Agents 
of the three railways in Calcutta are members both of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Indian Chamber of Commerce by invitation. 
Similar invitations from other representative associations of importance 
will always receive thei cordial consideration of the Railway Board. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask whether these gentlemen vote in their 
meetings ? 


Mr. P. R. Rau: I suppose so. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Is it open to a Government official to serve 
as a member on a body like this? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Obviously, Sir. 

Mr. X. 0. Xeogy: Is it not a fact that the Committee of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce occasionally criticises the Government policy? If 
so, what position does an official of Government occupy on such occa¬ 
sions ? 


Mr* P. R. Rau: In that case I presume that a member, who is debarred 
becauser of his official position from criticising the actions of Government, 
will not take part in the discussion. 

Mr. X. C. Neogy: Will the Honourable Member satisfy himself that 
that rule is followed invariably? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: Has my Honourable friend any reason to believe that 
it is not followed? 

Mr. X. 0. Neogy: I have none, but I want my Honourable friend to 
satisfy himself that it is followed. 

Mr. P. R. Rau: In the absence of anything to the contrary, I presume 
that it is followed. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Is it open to a Government official to become 
a member of an organisation which indulges in criticism of the Govern¬ 
ment? 
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Mr* P. R. Rau: I do not think: that that Association is intended pri¬ 
marily to indulge in criticism of Government* 

Mr. 27. M. Joshi: Ma\ I ask, Sir, whether the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Buies apply to these Agents ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: They certainly apply to the Agents of State-managed 
Railways. 

Mr. 27. M. Joshi: In that case, can they really join an organisation 
which takes part in politics? 

Mr. P. B. Bau: No, Sir. They are interested more in the commercial 
part of the work of the Chamber. 

Mr. 27. M. Joshi: I am not suggesting in what the\ are interested, but 
the Chambers of Commerce do not boycott politics. In fact, they take 
part in politics. I want to know whether Government servants can join 
such bodies *> 


. inon Rau: * ^ e ^ eve 'this question was discussed at some length 

m I9n9 and it was more or less the opinion of this House also that it 
was desirable that the Agent s of Railways should be members of Associa- 
tions which are generally and primarily concerned with ihe commercial 
life of the country. 


Mr. 27. M. Joshi: May I ask, Sir. whether the Government propose 
to consult this House again on this question ? 

®*°^ ura hle Sir Joseph Bhore: I do not think there is any neces¬ 
sity to do that. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will Government kindly state how an ox- 
pression of opinion of this House was sought approving the participation 
of a Government official in an Association which indulges in political 
criticism. Will the Honourable Member kindly read out the reference, to 
which he has alluded? i 


,, P * Ra ^ : . 1 ^ink perhaps T went a little too far when T said 
that it was the opinion of this House. What I meant to snv was (hat it 
was m response to what was considered the opinion of some parts of the 
House that Government took the action » 


Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh: Will ihe Honourable 
even to that limited application of his statement ? 


Member kindly rifer 


Mr. P. It. Rau: I have already referred him to the reply given bv Sir 
Alan Parsons to question No. 421 by Mr. Vidya Sagar Pandyn That 

r6f Ti' d \° a qu 4 stion bv Mr ' Neogy on the 12th September, 
19_P I would ask my Honourable friend to study those ones!inns 
again. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: May I ask. Sir, whether Government pn\ 
membership subscription to these Chambers of Com m erce ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I should like to have notice of that question. 


some 


A 2 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Will Government consider the question whethor it is 
necessary for a Government official to become a member of an Associa¬ 
tion like the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, which is not merely a com¬ 
mercial body, but is interested more in political matters? Of course, in 
special matters Government Members may be invited, as the Honourable 
the Commerce Member and other Members are invited, to some of the 
Conferences. 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Sir, I shall certainly go into this 
matter* I did not know that it was likely to arouse such interest, and I 
must confess that I have not applied my mind to it. But I shall cer¬ 
tainly look into the matter. 

f426*—430*. 

Installation of Water Meters in Government Quarters in 

New Delhi. 

431. *Mr. D . K. Lahiri Ohaudhury: (a) Is it a fact that the sanction of 
the Standing Finance Committee was obtained on the 3rd Decembor, 1932, 
for a non-recurrent expenditure of Es. 95,500 for the provision of wator 
meters to be installed in the orthodox clerks’ quarters in New Delhi and 
that they were purchased by Government through the Indian Store Depart¬ 
ment ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the tenants of those quarters ar$ paying an extra 
rent for the water consumed at six annas per one thousand* 

above the ordinary water tax el mmaA h since the meters have 

been installed, excluding the water meter rent of rupee one ? 

(c) Is it a fact that it is laid down in the Supplementary Buies 329 and 
335 that both electric and water meters are fixtures for which no rent is 
chargeable ? 

(i d) Will Government be pleased to state why rent for water meter is 
charged ? 

( e ) What has the municipality got to do with the meter business in 
respect of Government buildings in view of the rules referred to in part (c) ? 
Do Government propose to ask the Municipality to discontinue charging 
the Government tenants of rent for water meters ? 

(/) What improvement in income, excluding the meter rent, has boon 
made by installing water meters ? What was the income during tho year 
preceding the installation of meters and during a year after the installation ? 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai: (a) and (b). Yes. 

(c) No. 

(d) and (e). I would refer the Honourable Member to the reply given 
to Mr. Maswood Ahmad’s starred question No. 1313 on the 7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1933, and to connected supplementary questions. 

(f) The installation of water meter s has not increased the income 
of the Municipality. The rent charged for meters only covers depreci¬ 
ation, maintenance and interest charges, and was never intended to be* 
a source of profit. 


+These questions were withdrawn by the questioner. 
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British Indian Delegates or Substitute De le gates to the League 

of Nations. 

. *^ ar( * ar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar): 
\ a ' Will (government be pleased to state the number of British Indians 
sent as delegates or substitute delegates to the League of Nations or other 
oigamsations connected with the League since its inception, and to state 
^em were Hindus, Muslims, Europeans, Parsis, Christians 

and Sikhs? 

(&) Is it a fact that no Sikh has ever been sent ? If so, why ? 

(c) Have Government been unable to find an able and qualified Sikh 
“to be included among the delegation? 

(d) Do Government propose to include one Sikh in this year's delega¬ 
tion? 

The Honourable Sir Brojendra Mitter: (a), (b) and (ch. The informa¬ 
tion is being collected and will be laid on the table. 

(d) As the Honourable Member is aware, the selection of the Indian 
Delegation re t sts with the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
Government of India and Government are not at present in a position to 
make any statement on the composition of the next Indian Delegation 
to the Assembly of the League of Na/tions. 

Indians appointed as Trade Commissioners or Deputy Trade 

Commissioners. 

433. *Sardar Sant Singh (on behalf of Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar): 

(a) Will Government be pleaded to state the total number of Indians who 
have been appointed as Trade Commissioners or Deputy Trade Commis¬ 
sioners ? How many of them were officials and how many non-officials ? 

(6) Were any appointments made during the years 1932 and 1933? 

(c) Do Government propose to make any appointments this vear? If 
so, how many? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: ( a ) The number of Indians ap¬ 
pointed as Indian Trade Commissioner or Deputy Trade Commissioner 
is two, both of whom are officials. 

(b) No, Sir. 

(c) Yes, to the post of Deputy Indian Trade Commissioner, London, 
when vacated by the present incumbent. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan : May I know if there are any Sikhs among them ? 

The Honourable Sir Joseph Bhore: Yes, Sir. The present Deputy 
Indian Trade Commissioner in London is a Sikh gentleman. 

Arrival of Doctors from Germany to set up Practice in India. 

434. *Mr. Nabakumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether it is a fact that during the last few weeks quite a 
number of doctors from Germany have landed in Bombay 
with view to set up practice in this country; if so, the 
approximate number that has so far arrived; 
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(b) whether those doctors are mostly German Jews; 

(c) the reason or reasons which they have gathered so far for which 

those doctors have left their own country and have turned 
their attention towards this country with a view to establish 
themselves in practice here; 

(i d) whether it is a fact that doctors with British qualifications arc 
prevented by reason of long established conventions from 
advertising themselves; 

(e) whether it is also a fact that in Germany the medical practitioners 
do not labour under such restrictions; 

(/) whether British and Indian medical men are allowed to practise 
in Germany without restriction; 

(g) what steps they propose to take forthwith in order to check the 

competition to which our local medical men would be exposed 
through the unrestricted activities of the foreign arrivals, and 

(h) whether in view of the impending danger to our local medical pro¬ 

fession they propose to call a meeting of the Indian Medical 
Council in Delhi in order to counteract the evil at the very 
outset ? 

Mr. G*. S. Bajpai: (tz) to (g). Certain information has been called for 
and answers will be given on its receipt. 

(h) Xo. The matter does not primarily concern the Medical Council 
of India. 

Mr. S. 0 Mitra: Are the Government of India also aware that there 
is a substantial volume of public opinion in favour of inviting or wolcoming 
distinguished scientists or medical men to India from other countries of 
the world? 

Mr. G-. S. Bajpai: I am very glad to hear that- 

Earthquakes in India and Establishment oe Seismologioal Stations. 

435 *Mr. NaWkumar Sing Dudhoria: Will Government be pleased to 
state: 

(a) whether they have kept a record of the earthquakes of small or 

great intensity that have occurred in India during the last 
63 years; 

(b) if so, the names of places where they occurred and their dates; 

(c) whether there is any whole-time Seismologist attached to either 

their Geological Survey Department or their Meteorological 
Department; 

(d) whether there are Seismologioal stations in India; 

(a) if so, how many and in what places; 

(/) whether it is a fact that a smaller country like Germany has got 
more than half a dozen Seismologioal stations; 

(i g ) whether it is also a fact that Japan has not only got Seismologioal 
stations scattered all over the country but has also got 
Seismologioal institutes for the regular study and investiga¬ 
tion of earthquake affections; 
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(A) whether in view of the latest earthquake havoc they propose forth¬ 
with to consider the establishment of a well-equipped Seismo- 
logical station with &• whole-time officer somewhere near the 
epicentre of the la»t earthquake; 

(?) whether they will also set up such a Seismological station in the 
North-East of Assam close to the mountains ? 

(?) whether they propose forthwith to undertake survey and investi¬ 
gations of the different likely parts of the country through the 
help of the Etvo’s Torison Balance in order to find out what 
really lies below the alluvial soil in those regions; 

(4) whether there is already an Etvo’s Torison Balance in the Punjab 
Research Laboratory at Lahore; 

(l) whether some men have already been trained to work that 

Balance; and 

(m) if so, whether some of those men are proposed to be employed to 

undertake the investigation of some spots with the help of 
that Balance? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Information is being collected and. 
will be placed on the table of the House in due course. 


UNSTARRED QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Retirements in certain Cadres oe the Posts and Telegraphs. 

Department. 

161. Mr. S. C. Mitra: Will Government be pleased to state: 

(a) the total number of voluntary retirements; and 

(b) the total number of compulsory retirements of officials in the 

(i) Post Office and Railway Mail Service traffic; 

(ii) Offices of the Postm&sters-General; and 

(iii) Telegraph Department traffic; 

during the period between April, 1932, and February, 1934? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Information has been called for and will be laid on 
ihe table in due course. 

Bridge over the River Narbada near Broach. 

162. Nawab Naharsingji Xshwarsingji: Are Government aware that a 
new bridge over the river Narbada near Broach is under construction? 
If so, will Government be pleased to state when it is to be completed? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member presumably 
refers to the bridge being constructed by the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway Company. It is expected that it vnll be completed in 
1935-36. • 
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Amount paid to Government by the Railway Department as 

Customs Duty. 

163. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad: (a) Will Government be pleased to state 
iihe amount which the Railway Department paid to Government as 
customs duty in the year 1932-33 ? 

(b) What amount has been provided for in the budget estimate for 
1934-35 ? 

(a) Under what demand was the sanction of the Legislative Assembly 
obtained ? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The amount of Customs duty on imported Railway 
Stores paid by the Railway Department in 1932-33 is about Rs. 13 lakhs. 

(b) and (c). Customs duty is initially debited along with other items 
to Stores suspense which is a sub-head under demand No.' 12—Open Line 
Works. It is not estimated separately. 

Import Duty on Exposed Cinematograph Films. 

164. Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah: Will Government please state: 

(a) what amount of money they have returned to the importers of 

exposed films in the shape of rebate on the drawback on the 
exposed films since 1922 up to date; 

( b ) what amount of net revenue they have retained after deducting 

the rebate on the exposed cinema films since 1922 up to date; 

(c) what amount of money they have received in the shape of gross 

import duty on the exposed cinema films since 1922 up to 
date; 

(d) what amount of revenue they have received in the shape of 

import duty on raw cinema films since 1922 up to date; 

(e) what footage of raw films have been imported into the country 

from the United Kingdom and also from other foreign countries 
since the passing of the Ottawa Bill by the Central Legislature 
up to the end of 1933; 

(/) what amount of revenue they have received after the operation 
of the Ottawa Bill as import duty on the raw films imported 
from the United Kingdom and other foreign countries un to 
the end of 1933; 

(g) how they propose to distinguish between the Feature and the 

Topical Films with respect to the footage in order to calculate 
the import duty according to the proposed alteration of the 
valuation of the imported exposed films; and 

(h) what amount of revenue they have received in the shape of 

income tax from the importing firms of the foreign exposed 
films as well as from the Indian Film Producing Companies ? 

. 1316 =°aonrable Sir George Schuster: (a) to (d). A statement contain- 
mg so much of the desired information as is available is laid on the 
table. 

(«) and (f). A statement is laid on the table. 
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(9 ) Th.6 distinction between “Feature” and other films follows the 
practice of the trade. 

(h) No information is available. 


(g?) to ( d ) Statement showing grosb revenue , d law-back and net revenue on exposed 
cinema films and gioss revenue on films , rot exposed during the years 1931-32 
and 1932-33 and ten months April to January of 1933 3 £. 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34 
(up to 
January) 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Cross .Revenue on cinema films exposed 

5,29,165 

6,76,192 

7,66,143 

Amount of drawback paid 

94,891 

1,13,767 

64,647 

Net revenue. 

4,34,274 

5,62,425 

7,11,496 

Gross revenue on cinema films not 
exposed. 

2,34,009 

2,72,178 

2,96,622 


(e) and (/} Statement showing imports of raw films into British India during the 

Calendar year 1933 



Quantity. 

Estimated 

duty. 


Length in 
feet. 

Bs. 

From United Kingdom ...... 

6,762,980 1 

38,330 

,, Germany. 

15,767,437 

| 1,81,828 

„ Belgium .. 

5,019,169 

44,301 

ft United States of America ..... 

4,925,348 

57,690 

tt Other foreign countries 

589,872 

3,496 


33,064,806 

3,26,645 


Assistant Station Masters sent to the Bailway School of 
Transportation, Chandausi, eor Training, from the Dinapur 
Division of the East Indian Railway. 

165. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state the 
number of the Assistant Station Masters^ who have been sent to the Rail¬ 
way School of Transportation, Chandausi, for training, from the Dinapur 
Division of the East Indian Railway and how many of them are (i) 
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Bengalis, domiciled in Bihar and Orissa, ,(ii) Bengalis, not domi¬ 
ciled in Bihar and Orissa, and tiii) purely the residents of BJhar and 
Orissa? 

( b ) Do Government propose to see that the legitimate claims of Biharis 
are not overlooked when the Assistant Station Masters are sent for train¬ 
ing to that School? 

(c) Are they prepared to consider the desirability of fixing a percentage 
for Biharis ? If not, why not ? 

Mr. P. R. Eau: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) and (c). The question of selecting people for training is one within 
the competence of the railway administration. Government are not pre¬ 
pared to fix a percentage for inhabitants of any particular province, 

.Memorial from the Members of the Delhi ex-Royal Family 
residing in Lucknow. 

166. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Is it a fact that the members of 
the Delhi e#-Rbyal family, residing in Lucknow, submitted a memorial to 
Bis Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India on the 25th 
November, 1933? ■ 

(b) Will Government please state whether it is a fact that they have 
not granted any stipend to these members of the Delhi e#-Royal family 
out of the interest of Rs. 38,000 invested for such purpose by the Viziers 
of Oudh in the shape of cash and landed property? If so/why? 

„ (e) If the reply to part (a) above be in the af6rmariv% : wffl Govern¬ 
ment please state what action has been taken on the memorial? If no¬ 
action has yet been taken, when is it likely to be taken? 

(d) Do Government propose to lay a copy of the memorial referred to 
in part (a) above on the table of the House? If not,.why not? 

Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe: With your permission, Sir, I will answer ques¬ 
tions Nos. 166—169 together. The information is being collected and will 
be laid on the table in due course. 

Facilities for the Education of the Children of the Members of 
the Delhi ex-Royal Family residing in Lucknow. 

f!67. Mr. it. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government be pleased to 
state: • • * / * 

(i) whether they have provided any facilities for the education of 

the children of the members of the Delhi ea?-Royal family, 
residing in Lucknow; if so, what; 

(ii) whether any scholarships are granted to these children for their 

education; if not, why not? 

Representation in the Legislative Assembly and the United- 
Tfcvuncfs Ifgisiative Council for the Members of the Delhi 
ex-Royal Family residing in Lucknow. 

.flgg. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: (a) Will Government please state whe¬ 
ther they have ever considered the question of giving representation in 
the Legislative Assembly and the United Provinces Legislative Council 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 166. 
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to the members of the Delhi ecc-Royal family, residing in Lucknow? If 
so, with what result? 

(b) If the answer to part (a) ^bove be in the negative, do they now 
propose to consider this question with a view to bringing it to the 
notice of the Secretary of State for India and the Joint Select Committee 
of the Parliament? If not, why not? 

Employment in Government Service of the Members of the 
Delhi fa-Royal Family residing in Lucknow. 

+169. Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: Will Government please state whe¬ 
ther any facilities exist for the employment in Government service of the 
members of the Delhi ^ar-Royal family, residing in Lucknow? If so, what 
are those facilities? 

.Promotions in the Clerical Establishment of the Government of 
India Press, New Delhi. 

170. Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: (a) Are Government aware that the 
gradation list is not followed in the Government of India Press, New 
Delhi, in making promotions in the clerical establishment? 

( b) Is it a fact that whenever promotions in the clerical establishment 
are concerned, a so-called seniority list is prepared and are Government 
aware that this leads to favouritism and partisanship in the matter of 
promotions ? 

(c) Will Government please lay on the table of the House a copy of 
(i) the gradation list of the clerical establishment, (ii) seniority list of 
lower grade clerks and assistant computors, and (iii) seniority list of upper 
grade clerks and computors, as they stood on the 1st of April, 1933 ? 

(d) Will Government please state whether the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery scrutinised the seniority lists sent to him by the Manager 
with his proposals for promotion and satisfied himself as to the correct¬ 
ness of the relative positions of the names therein, before issuing' orders 
regarding promotions? 

(e) If not, do Government propose to direct the Controller of Printing 
and Stationery to examine the seniority lists sent by the Manager, fix 
the seniority of the clerks and computors correctly, and give any men 
who have been overlooked, a trial in the higher grades, before confirming 
the men who have been promoted and who are now on probation? If 
not, why not? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: (a), (b) and (c). No. 

(d) Yes. 

(e) Does not arise. 

Withdrawal of the Recognition from the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Workers’ Union. 

171. Mr. S. G. Jog: Are Government aware that the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway administration have withdrawn the recognition 
accorded to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Workers’ Union? If so, 
what are the grounds for such withdrawal? 


fFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 166. 
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Mr. P. R. Ran: Yes. Government understand that the Agent is of 
opinion that the spirit in which the operations of the Union executive arc 
conceived render it unsuitable for him to accept the Union as representing 
the staff. 


Bad S mell coming out oe the Sugar Mill in Begamabad nr the 

Meerut District. 

172. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Are Government aware that from the Modi 
Sugar Mill in Begamabad in the Meerut District a very nasty smell is given 
out, causing great inconvenience to the workers of the mill and even to the 
passengers travelling by the North Western Railway? 

(b) What steps, if any, do Government propose to take to remove this 
long-felt nuisance? 

(c) If Government have no information on the point, do they propose 
to make inquiry through the District Magistrate or the Factory Inspector ? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: (a) Government have no information. 

(b) and (c). The Honourable Member is referred to section 9 (a) of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911, and the rules made by the Government of the 
United Provinces which provide for the maintenance of factories in a 
clean and sanitary condition. The matter is one for which the provincial 
authorities are primarily responsible and the Government of India do not 
propose to interfere. 


Examination eor Recruitment to the Upper Division held by the 
Deputy Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi. 

173. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that a competitive 
examination for recruitment to the upper division was held by the Deputy 
Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, Delhi, in October, 1928? 

(b) Is it a fact that none of the candidates, who were successful as 
a result of the said examination, have yet been substantively provided for? 

(c) Is it a fact that a certain number of lower division clerks, who 
piled service after the said examination and qualified for upper division 
through the departmental examination as late as 1932, are going to be 
confirmed prior to those referred to in part (b) ? 

(d ) Is it not a fact that lower division clerks, who joined service 
later and qualified for upper division through departmental examination 
laterwill be confirmed earlier than those who passed a competitive 
examination before them and have longer service in the upper division? 
If so, what steps do Government propose to take to redress the grievances 
of the latter ? 


The Honourable Sir George Schuster: With your permission, Sir, I will 
deal with questions Nos. 173 and 174 together. 

Enquiry is being made and complete replies will be laid on the table 
in due course. 
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Upper Division Seniority in the Office of the Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. 

fl74. Mr. Jagan Nath Aggarwal: (a) Is it a fact that Mr. Jagat Prasad, 
as Accountant General, Posts and Telegraphs, determined the upper 
division seniority among direct recruits according to the length of service 
(both in the upper and the lower divisions)? 

(b) Is it a fact that in contravention of the provisions of Article 16 
of the Audit Code, Mr. S. A. Vaneshwar, while officiating as Accountant 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, reversed Mr. Jagat Prasad’s decision 
without referring it to the Auditor General? If so, do Government propose 
to cancel Mr. Vaneshwar’s order and refix the upper division seniority, if 
necessary, according to the terms of the competitive examination contained 
in the prospectus, and the provisions of paragraph 90 of the Manual of 
Standing Orders? 

Muslims, Europeans and other Non-Muslims in certain Cadres of 
the North Western Railway. 

175. Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Will Government be 
pleased to state the number of Muslims, Europeans and other non- 
Muslims in the following cadres on the North Western Railway: 

(i) Traffic Inspectors. 

(ii) Station Masters in Grade II, III, IV, V, VT and VII, 

(iii) Assistant Station Masters in Grade II, III, IV and V, and 

(iv) Assistant Controllers? 

(6) Will Government be pleased to state the number of vacancies that 
occurred in the cadres referred to in part (a) above during the years 1931, 
1932 and 1933, and also state how many Muslims were recruited in each 
cadre in those vacancies? 

(c) Will Government he pleased to state the number of Muslims at 
present on the waiting lists for appointment in the cadres referred to 
above ? 

(d) Is it a fact that the number of Muslims at present holding some 
of the above appointments is going shortly to be reduced? If so, why? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: (a) The information available will be found in Volume 
III of Mr. Hassan’s report on the representation of Muslims and other 
minority communities in the subordinate railway services, a copy of which 
is already in the Library of the House. 

(b) to (d). Government have no information. The collection of the 
information required will involve a considerable amount of labour which 
Government do not consider likely to be justified by the results. 

Reduction in the Scales of Subordinates on the North Western 

Railway. 

176 Khan Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin: (a) Is it a fact that the scales 
of the senior and junior subordinates on the North Western Railway have 
been reduced? 


fFor ans-wer to this question, see answer to question No. 173. 
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(6) Is it a fact that the reduction in. these scales was effected when 
a few Indians were admitted to these services? 

Mr. P. R. Rau: I am not aware of what reductions my Honourable 
friend refers to. Revised scales of pay for new entrants to subordinate' 
grades on the North Western Railway are still under preparation. The 
scales to be fixed will not be based on racial considerations. 

Traffic Control in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak in Delhi. 

177. Bhagat Chandi Mai Gola: (a) Are Government aware that one 
way traffic has been introduced in Khari Baoli and Nai Sarak at Delhi? 

(6) Are Government aware that much inconvenience is caused to the 
public by this arrangement, and vehicular traffic is made to travel long 
distances ? 

(6) Has this scheme been introduced to avoid accidents? 

(d) Will they kindly let this House know the number of accidents that 
occurred at those two places last year ? 

(e) Will Government kindly state what steps they propose to take for 
removing the inconvenience caused to public ? 

The Honourable Sir Harry Haig: I have made enquiries of the Delhi 
Administration and will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Claims received in the Pension Controller’s Office under Different 
Recomendations of the War Pensions Committee. 

178. Mr. S. G. Jog: Will Government be pleased to lay a statement 
on the table showing: 

(i) the number of claims received in the Pension Controller’s Office 

under different Recommendations at the War Pensions Com¬ 
mittee ; 

(ii) the number of claims sanctioned by the Pension Controller; 

(iii) the number of claims rejected by him; 

(iv) the number of claims referred to the Government of India, or 

to the Military Accountant General, and how many refer¬ 
ences have since been disposed of and in what way; 

(v) how many references are still under consideration; and 

(vi) how many references are made to the Secretary of State and 

under what Recommendations? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: I am not able as yet to answer the Honourable 
Member but will lay a reply on the table in due course. 

Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

179. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) With reference to their answer to unstarred 
question No 327, of the 14th December, 1933, laid on the table on the 
BOth January, 1934, upholding the view of the Deputy Controller erf 
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Military Pensions, vide part (/) of their answer, will Government be pleased 
to state whether it is a fact that the Pension Controller, either on his 
own initiative, or under instructions issued from higher authorities, has 
been taking the discharge certificate, or such other evidence as exists on 
their record, to be unreliable for the purposes of discharging the onus 
accepted by them under the first part of Recommendation No. XII, 
stated in bracket (If there is any evidence on record to show 7 that a man 
was discharged on medical grounds or that he was treated in a hospital 
during the War for a disability from which he is now suffering or from 
something that can be logically connected with that disability, the onus 
should lie on Government to show that he should not receive a pension) ? 

(b) In view of Government's answer to part ( d ) of the question stating 
4 *the fresh boards do not, however, question the findings and recommenda¬ 
tions of the previous boards", is it under instructions from the Government 
«of India, or is it on the initiative of the Pension Controller himself that they 
are taking an “adverse presumption" that the individuals of the category 
referred to in the question were not suffering from a pensionable disability, 
either under the “percentage method’’ of the 1922 rules or under the 

degree method" of 1915 rules? 

(c) In what way is Recommendation No. XIII—given here within 
brackets (No adverse presumption should be raised against an applicant 
owing to the loss or failure to produce records, which, according to the 
rule, should be permanently retained)—being given effect to by Govern¬ 
ment, or by the Pension Controller, when the claims or appeals are rejected 
for want of evidence, vide their answer to part (/)? 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham: Questions Nos. 179, 180 ar>d 181 are being 
examined and a reply will be laid on the table as soon as possible. 

I 

Disability Pension- to Military Employees invalidep during the 

Great War. 

+180. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
claims to family pensions, in which the cause of death was certified 
by medical officers attending on the death in military hospitals as 
genuinely attributable to “military service" were referred to the Govern¬ 
ment of "India and the Government of India disagreeing with the decision 
of the medical officer, disallowed family pension to the widow's and mothers 
of the deceased individuals ? If so, why ? 

(6) Do not such claims fall within the competence of the Deputy Con¬ 
troller of Military Pensions under Recommendation No. V read with Recom¬ 
mendations Nos. Ill and IV of the War Pensions Committee ? 

(c) What probable time will the decision of the Government of India 
on references made by the subordinate offices in such cases as mentioned 
in part (a) above take, in the light of the Recommendation of the War 
Pensions Committee? 

(d) Will Government please state the date on which unstarred question 
No. 328 of the 14th December, 1933 has been replied to? If the reply is 
not laid on the table yet, will Government be pleased to state when the 
same should be expected? 

tFor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 179. 
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Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

+181. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state whether 
a disability pension, in the case of individuals who refused to undergo an 
operation was inadmissible under the 1915 rules ? If so, will they please lay 
on the table a copy of the particular paragraph bearing on the point ? 

(b) Is it a fact that deaths, occurring in the course of operations, are, 
and have been regarded as “not attributable to military service'' and con¬ 
sequently inadmissible for family pensions? 

(c) Will Government be pleased to state to what extent they are per- 
pared to act up to their orders on Becommendation No. X of the War 
Pensions Committee in allowing disability element of pension as against tho 
spirit of the Memorandum of Instructions to Army Department letter No. 
A/49484-l(A.G.14), dated the 25th November, 1929, in which Government 
are said to have taken the view that they are not responsible to provide 
pension to the individuals of the category mentioned in part (a) above ? 

(i d ) Has the Memorandum mentioned in part (c) been given retrospective 
effect in the case of claims which arose during the War ? If so, what is the 
authority for giving adverse retrospective effect ? 

(e) Is it a fact that the Deputy Controller of Military Pensions has 
held in his letter No. G/6885 the view that a disability, uncorroborated by 
any documentary evidence as to where it was contracted, cannot bo pre¬ 
sumed as having been contracted on field or foreign service ? Is it in con¬ 
formity with the Beeommendations of the War Pensions Committee, 
Nos. XII and XIII, in the case of even those individuals whose discharge- 
certificate shows that they were invalided from the field service and dis¬ 
charged by medical boards ? 


Disability Pension to Military Employees invalided during the 

Great War. 

182. Mr. S. G. Jog: (a) Will Government be pleased to state if they 
have recently decided that in the case of individuals of about 29 years 
of service, invalided from field, and discharged as “unfit", the unfilness 
being nomenclatured as “old age" by the invaliding board, a disability 
pension is inadmissible under Becommendation No. Y of the War Pensions 
Committee ? 

(b) Are they aware that in the United Kingdom “debility" is a pension¬ 
able disease, and there are thousands of awards for it ? 

(c) Have not there been cases in which the same conditions, as in “old 
age" might appear on account of certain diseases, over-exertion, or on 
account of one's being exposed to hunger, privation, etc. ? 

Mr, G. R. F. Tottenham: (a) and (b). There has been no recent 
decision such as is referred to. “Old age" and “debility" arc not recog¬ 
nised as diseases, and these terms may not be used by invaliding boards. 

(c) Government are not aware of any such case. In assessing disabili¬ 
ties, however, medical boards invariably take into account the medical 
aspects of all conditions of service. 

tPor answer to this question, see answer to question No. 179. 
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Fixation of Pay and Allowances in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

183. Rai Bahadur ‘Lala Brij Kishore: Will Government please 
state who is responsible for the fixation of pay and allowances, and to 
see that they have been correctly fixed according to the Fundamental 
Rules in the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Questions Nos. 183, 184 and 185 are dealt with 
together. Presumably these refer to the pay and allowances of individual 
Government servants. 

The Honourable Member is referred to Articles 17 and 18 of the Civil 
Account Code, Volume I. The various officers of the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department who are authorised to draw bills either on their 
own behalf or on that of the staff, are primarily responsible for the correct¬ 
ness of the pay and allowances claimed, with reference to the Fundamental 
Buies and other orders of competent authorities. The amounts claimed 
are checked in the audit offices to see that they are admissible and amounts 
found to be overcharged are disallowed. The duties of Postmasters- 
General in this respect are those of a countersigning or appellate authority. 

Fixation of Pay and Allowances in the Posts and Telegraphs 

Department. 

1184. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Will Government be please*! to 
state the duties and responsibilities of Postmasters-General, and Audit 
Officers in respect of fixation of pay and allowances of the employees of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department? 

Enforcement of the Fundamental and Supplementary Rules, etc. 

4 in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

tl85. Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore: Will Government please state 
who is responsible for the enforcement of the Fundamental and Supplemen¬ 
tary Buies and other orders of the Government of India in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department? 

THE GENERAL BUDGET—LIST OF DEMANDS— contd. 
Second Stage— contd. 

Demand No. 23 —Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department (including 
; Working Expenses) — contd. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The House 
will now resume consideration of the Demands for Grants. 

Compensatory Allowance for Lower Division Clerks and Sorters , 

Ml S. 0, Mitra (Chittagong and Bajshahi Divisions: Non-Muham¬ 
madan, Rural): Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Hs. 100.” 

Compensatory allowance in some shape or other is paid to all classes 
of Postal and B. M. S. employees including clerks in the selection 

fFor answer to this question, #ee answer to question No. 183. 

B 
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grade and ordinary time-scale, postmen, head postmen, overseers and 
menial staff employed in certain costly or unhealthy localities and non- 
family stations such as Karachi, Alipur-Duars, Assam, Frontier outposts, 
etc. In some of these localities, the local allowances sanctioned by Local 
Governments are on a much higher scale than those sanctioned for Postal 
and Iu M. S. employees and I understand that the question of equalising 
the compensatory allowances for the Postal and E. M. S. staff with the local 
allowances sanctioned for the Local Government staff is still under con¬ 
sideration of the Director-General who is in correspondence with the 
Finance Department on the subject. I would request him to expedite 
the decision of this long-standing question. The point that I raise now, 
however, is to bring to the notice of the Government the hard lot of the 
lower division clerks who have been denied any compensatory allowance 
whatsoever in localities where all the other classes of employees are getting 
such allowance. The matter being referred to the Director-General by 
the All-India Postal and E. M. S. Union, the latter was informed as 
follows: 

“Under the existing orders of the Government of India, the grant of compensatory 
allowance or special pay is permissible to officials on the ordinary clerical time-scales 
of pay in certain specified localities, but that those orders are not applicable in the 
case of lower division clerks who are being employed in those localities. The latter 
will not, therefore, he entitled to draw compensatory allowance or special pay unless 
specific orders of the Governor General in Council are issued in respect of any parti¬ 
cular case or cases.” 

The Director-General, I understand, is not prepared to move the 
Government of India in the matter in view of the present financial 
stringency. The claim of the lower division clerks to compensatory 
allowance, however, is as .strong and legitimate as possible and even the 
Director-General has not refuted it. I personally believe that if there 
is any case for a Special allowance, it applies much more in the case of 
lower division clerks who are the poorest paid in the service than others 
who draw bigger allowances and who can afford to pay to a certain extent 
from their salary. The Government have decided to introduce 33 per cent, 
lower division clerks in the Postal and Eailway Mail Service, who perform 
most important and responsible clerical duties,—there is hardly any differ¬ 
ence whatsoever between them and the ordinary time-scale clerks in so 
far as duties and responsibilities and educational attainments are concerned. 
They even officiate in leave vacancies of the ordinary time-scale clerks. 
Some of them were originally recruited for the upper division clerical 
appointments, but have been compelled to accept these lower division 
appointments on a much lower scale of pay, out of necessity. There are 
many graduates and undergraduates among them. It has been their mis¬ 
fortune to lose the chance of upper division clerical appointments 
due to the present financial stringency, but the Government are 
getting from them more than the money’s worth and it will be an act 
of sheer injustice to deny them the compensatory allowance which is drawn 
by all other classes of employees employed at the same station. I, there¬ 
fore, appeal to the Government to take their case into their sympathetic 
consideration and to amend the existing orders so as to make them appli¬ 
cable to this hard pressed class of officials as soon as possible. 

: M** President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“Tbat the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100 ” 
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Sir Thomas Ryan (Government of India: Nominated Official): Sir, I 
find myself for once in some measure of sympathy with my Honourable 
friend, Mr, Mitra, because I think it is true that in some instances at 
least, perhaps in the most expensive stations or where the conditions of 
service for one reason or another ar e particularly arduous, there may be 
a case for doing something for the lower division clerks. But in de aling 
with all proposals for increase of expenditure in the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, I must have regard to the financial position of the Depart¬ 
ment as a whole, and it is unfortunately necessary for that reason to go 
slower in some directions than I might otherwise like to do. It is the 
case, as Mr. Mitra has explained, that I had declined to make any general 
recommendation to Government on behalf of the lower division clerks 
mainly for that reason. A subsidiary reason is that you c ann ot in fact 
argue merely from the circumstance that certain allowances are given to 
the upper division clerks and say that a corresponding allowance even 
on a reduced scale, should be given to the lower division clerks, because 
the whole question of the necessity for the allowances even in the case 
of the higher paid clerks is at present under review. Moreover, even if 
there be a good case for giving some allowance to lower division clerks 
in certain circumstances, I am afraid this is not the only claim we shall 
have to consider. There are various things which we should very much 
like fcn do for our staff and I am not certain that this is the claim that 
would require first consideration. 

Certain Honourable Members of this House have from time to time 
drawn attention of the Government by questions and otherwise to the 
unfortunate position as regards pensions of some of the lowest paid 
employees of the Department. The scale of pensions for inferior servants 
is undoubtedly a very low one and Government have, I think, more than 
once recognised that the question of improving the pensions scale is one 
wh»ch must receive their consideration when circumstances permit. I am 
not afc all certain that that case and other cases, which I need not now 
go into, may not deserve consideration before the question of improving 
the pay of the lower division clerks is taken up. I would mention that 
the lower division clerks are practically quite a recent introduction in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. It is a new class of employee and 
many of the present incumbents were promoted from the ranks of postmen 
and similar ranks and have obtained substantial improvement in their 
position and in their emoluments by being promoted to the lower division 
scale. I must also say that I differ a little from Mr. Mitra in describing 
the duties and the functions of the lower division clerks. He says, they 
are made to perform the most important and responsible duties. That, 
of course, is not quite accurate, they are expected to perform the least 
important and the least responsible clerical duties. Perhaps I might also 
mention that the question of the actual duties on which these men are 
employed and the reasonableness of employing men of that type on such 
duties* is one of the matters which will undoubtedly engage the attention 
of the Postal Enquiry Committee which is shortly to be appointed, ^ and 
I haie no doubt that, in the course of that Committee's investigations, 
the question of the adequacy of the remuneration, whether it should be 
pay, or special pay, of these men will be fully gone into. 

I think, Sir, I have said enough to show that our mind is not entirely 
closed on this question, but at the same time we cannot recognise that 
the time is ripe for admitting any general claim for improvement of their 
< • " b 2 
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emoluments. There are, however, a few, as I have said, exceptional cases 
at least which do require particular attention and that attention these 
cases are already receiving in consultation with the H$ads of Circles. 1 
hope that in view of the certainty that this matter will be further reviewed, 
am& that, as I say, our mind is not wholly closed in the matter will be 
of sufficient comfort to the Honourable Member and that he will not think 
it necessary in the circumstances to pres,s this motion to a division. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of the reply of the Honourable Member, I 
beg leave of the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Retrenchment 'policy adopted in the Posts and Telegraphs Department . 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That tl^e demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100,” 

Sir, J am quoting a table compiled on the basis of Budget figures of 
1980-31 and 1984-35 which will show the extent to which the retrenchment 
has already been effected in the Post Office and the R. M. S.: 


No. of post offices abolished. 


. 497 

No. of R.M. S. Record offices abolished 


n 

No. of R.M. S. Sorting and Transit offices abolished . 


. 9 

No. of R. M. S. Sections abolished - 


38 

No. of R. M. S. Sorters retrenched .... 


* 468 

No. of Postmasters, clerks, etc., retrenched 


. 1,898 

No. of Overseers and menials retrenched . 


. 2,654 

No. of Postmen retrenched. 


. 3,146 

No. of Inferior staff retrenched .... 


. 1,004 



9,170 


I have a grievous complaint to make against the Department in 
pressing that the post office in my own district town Noakhali, which had 
enjoyed the status of a head office since my infancy, was not exempted, 
from the effects of the deadly axing operation and has been degraded to 
the status of a mere sub-office. 

IJot only are post offices and R. M. S. sections and record offibes 
being abolished, but departmental sub and branch offices are being rapidly 
converted into extra-departmental branch offices, and, as a result of all 
these, a large number of clerks and sorters have already been discharged 
while yet in the prime of their youth and compelled to retire much before 
attaining the superannuating age of service- The postmen a**e being 
rapidly replaced by extra-departmental delivery agents on a small fixed 
allowance, and, in order to speed up this process, the Postmaster-General, 
Bengal and Assam Circle, has, it is understood, issued instructions to 
Divisional Superintendents and Pirst Class Postmasters on the following 
line: 

“As the retrenchment concessions will cease from the 1st April 1934 it is absolutely 
necesteary in the interest of the officials retrenched that they should demit their 
respective offices before 1st April 1934 so as to enable them to avail themselves of the 
reirehbhment concessions. The Superintendent of Post Offices, R. M. S. and 1st class 
Postmasters are therefore requested that they should carry out the retrenchment of 
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personnel in all cadres (excepting the clerical cadre—Selection grade and Upper Division 
scales)^directly on receipt of the appropriate orders from the Establishment Branch of 
nay office regarding the abolition of posts or reduction of posts to a lower status, 
strictly in accordance with Government orders copies of which are furnished to them”* 

And when Cassar says “Do this” it is done. The effect of this order* 
will he apparent from the fact reported to me from Bnrdwan that the 
Divisional Superintendent has issued peremptory orders compelling ten 
postmen with services ranging from 15 to 29 years only to demit office 
from the 1st March, 1934, and it is strongly apprehended that 80 or 90 
officials with services ranging between one and ten years wail be similarly 
treated. Don’t think that the same drastic step is being taken every where 
only in my own Circle, but everywhere in India to throw out junior postmen 
out of their jobs on the alleged ground of “consistently unsatisfactory 
record of services*’. Well, it is quite easy to give the dog a bad name 
before hanging it, as the adage goes, and considering that the “demotion” 
business is going on with lightening speed and no appeal is permitted up 
to the Director-General in such cases, the fate of these unfortunate 
postmen is sealed. The ordinance rule, it will appear, has been extended 
also to the Post Office. 

As for the clerical cadre, the instructions issued in the same letter 
are as follows: 

“As regards retrenchment in the clerical cadre (selection grades and upper division 
time scale) the Superintendent and first class Postmasters should, immediately on 
receipt of requisite orders from the Establishment Branch of my office regarding the 
abolition of posts or the reduction of posts to a lower status, report whether there 
are any vacancies in the upper division time scale for absorption of the surplus official 
and, in case, there are none, should make definite recommendations as regards retrench¬ 
ment of personnel in this connection, treating all selection grade posts in the upper divi¬ 
sion scale as forming one cadre for the purpose of retrenchment”. 

It will appear from the above instructions that the fate of the clerks 
will be hardly better. It must be noted that under the Director-General’s 
orders, the staff retrenched in one Division cannot be absorbed in vacancies 
in another, and, under this rule, the retrenched clerks will have no chance 
of being provided elsewhere. 

I shall now bring to the notice of the Government the sad lot of the 
Dead Letter Office staff. At the time when Mr. G. V. Bewoor, I.C.S., 
in collaboration with Mr. T. P. Mukherjee, enquired into the time test 
for the Dead Letter Office, they were required to deal with unclaimed and 
undeliverable articles of the letter mail, both with and without address of 
the senders outside, and the time allowance allowed for the average of 
both these kinds of articles in the revised time test recommended by him 
and accepted by Government was 2*5 minutes per article. However, under 
orders issued by the Director-General articles containing senders’ addresses 
outside have been taken out from the Dead Letter Offices and are being 
disposed of by Post Offices, and the Dead Letter OSGBJces have to deal with, 
articles which do not contain senders’ addresses outside. I quote the 
following passage from the Bewoor Time Test to show that, his considered 
opinion,"the kind of articles now dealt with in the Dead Letter Offices viz., 
those without senders' addresses outside are more difficult and take con* 
siderably more time in disposal: 

“Then there are articles which have to be returned to the senders and have the 
address of the senders noted outside. These do not take very long. It is articles 
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which havel to be opened in order to find the address of the sender, the articles which 
have to be redirected after consulting books of reference and vernacular articles 
which are badly written and addressed that take really long time”. 

Sonic of the articles of the latter description even take as much as 15 
minutes according to Mr. Bewoor, and it is, therefore, as plain as daylight 
that the time allowance of 2*5 minutes allotted by him on the average 
of the simpler and more complex kind of articles is entirely inadequate 
for the more complex and difficult work that is now done by the Dead 
Letter Office staff. The All-India Postal and R. M. S. Union suggested 
that the time allowance should be increased to 3*5 minutes, while the 
Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam Circle, wanted it to b<. increased 
to three minutes, but both these suggestions have been turned by the 
Direction with the result that heavy retrenchment of personnel in the 
Madras and Calcutta D. L. O/s involving that of officials with even 25 or 
less years service has been ordered on the basis of this defective and inade¬ 
quate time-test and in consequence of tho segregation of the D. L. O/s 
from the Postmaster-General's offices, of which they woro until recently 
parts and parcel, and the Director-Generals orders restricting tho absorp¬ 
tion of the retrenched staff in vacancies in other units, these unfortunate 
men cannot be provided in anv place under the sun. Tho drastic and 
unjustified retrenchment is not only a source of extreme hardship to tho 
D. L. 0. staff, but this will also be detrimental to public interests as 
it will lower the efficiency of the D. L. O/s in India which, as the follow¬ 
ing quotations from an expert article published in the Statesman , dated the 
17th October, 1933, will show, are rendering most valuable service to the 
public with marvellous ingenuity and skill and honesty: 

“A record for deciphering an almost meaningless address.” 

“In this way thousands/ of rupees are collected annually at the Dead Letter Office 
through the medium of which, however, most of the money is returned to the senders 
whose identity may be ascertained on opening the packets”. 

There is another point which I want to bring to the notice of the 
Government. Under the Director-General’s orders all vacancies in ilia 
gazetted rank have been permanently filled up, but a ban has been 
imposed on the filling up of the non-gazetted appointments, including 
selection grades and ordinary clerical time-scales, with the result that the 
present incumbents in those posts, being only provisionally appointed, 
cannot avail of the privileges and concessions enjoyed by permanent 
officiate even in case of dire necessity. There is absolutely no justification 
for this differential treatment, and, in the name of justice and fairplay, 
I strongly urge that the ban of non-gazetted appointments should be lifted 
at once and the present incumbents in such vacancies should be confirmed 
immediately While the Department is showing an excess of zeal in 
carrying retrenchment in the subordinate ranks of the Post Office and 
R. M. S. they are not showing any inclination to curtail the extravagance 
in the Telegraph Engineering branch which is very much overstaffed with 
highly paid officers who have hardly been able to give a good account of 
themselves, a,s the huge waste of stock materials purchased by the Depart¬ 
ment involving loss of lakhs of the tax-payer’s money clearly indicates. 
There has also been only a tinkering retrenchment in the higher appoint¬ 
ments and very few of the higher posts carrying high salaries, whose 
number is legion in the Department, have been retrenched. What is 
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more objectionable, if not reprehensible, is that some of the higher 
appointments, previously retrenched, according to the recommendations 
o± the Posts and Telegraphs Eetrenchment Sub-Committee and under 
pressure from this House, are being revived, one after another, under 
different names. To cite an instance, one post of Deputy Director-General 
was abolished, as recommended by the Eetrenchment Sub-Committee, but 
from last January it has been resurrected under the name of Deputy 
Director-General, Finance, on a salary of Es. 1,750 a month. Well, there 
is already a Financial Adviser who draws a fat salary, and it is ludicrous 
to create another high post to assist him. His predecessor managed his 
work without the assistance of a Deputy Director-General, Finance, and 
be should also be able to do his work quite eiffileiently without any other 
highly paid assistant to lighten his work, if he does not mind exerting 
himself strenuously, specially in these hard days when every official is 
overworked. An additional post of Assistant Director-General has also 
been created in the Director-General’s Office. One would wonder if the 
Government are desirous of compensating for the loss of efficiency caused 
by drastic retrenchment in the manipulative staff in the Post Office and 
E. M. IS. by proportionately increasing the officers’ staff. The cost incurred 
by the creation of these two posts would have saved exactly a hundred poor 
subordinates from retrenchment. I find another amusing and unintelli¬ 
gible feature in the Government’s policy from the Budget figures for 1980-31 
and 1933-34. While retrenchment is being effected with a vengeance in 
the Post Office and E. II. S., the staff in the Posts and Telegraphs Audit 
Offices, instead of any reduction, was increased by 81 as the following 
figures will show: 

1930-31. 1933-34. 


iSo. of Officers .... 17 No. of Officers. ... 17 

No. of subordinate officers . . 82 No- of subordinate officers . 89 

No. of clerks ..... 2,061 No. of clerks .... 2,233 

It will thus appear that the staff in the Audit Offices was considerably 

increased by 179 additional hands. I wonder, what explanation the Govern¬ 
ment have to offer for this increase in expenditure in the Posts and 
Telegraphs Audit which is met from the revenues of the Department. Do 
they expect, that, by strengthening the officers’ and audit staff, they wiH 
be able to restore the financial equilibrium and arrest inefficiency^ caused 
by heavy retrenchment in the manipulative staff ? The idea is ridiculous. 
Tf the retrenchment measures are putting additional strain on the audit, 
they are all the more adding to the burden of the Accounts Branches m 
the Post Office, but no attention is being paid td their grievances. 

I would request the Honourable Member in charge ^ of Industries and 
Labour and the Director-General to explain all the points I have raised 
and also to set matters right with broadminded sympathy. 


Sir, I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Out motion 


moved: ^ 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100. < . 

Mr Muhammad Azhar Ali (Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions* 
Muhammadan Rural): Sir, nothing can be more unjust, than the manner 
in which, if accepted, retrenchment in the Telegraph Branch is 01 will 
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be carried out under the recommendations of the Telegraph Establishment 
Enquiry Committee, presided over by the Financial Adviser, Posts and 
Telegraphs. The recommendations are for the reduction of 707 telegra¬ 
phists and 142 telegraph masters, which work out to a ratio of 45 per 
cent and 55 per cent to their respective cadres as a whole, whereas, only 
eight officers are recommended for retrenchment against an army of 
approximately 800, or one per cent of the entire strength. Imagine the 
justice and equity that must have been actuating the assessors on this 
Committee. Am I to understand that the mandate beforo the Committee 
was that they must restrict themselves entirely in their slaughter 
only of the subordinate element and hands off the officers? Abiding 
strictly by this mandate, they applied the guillotine only to that class of 
officer who is virtually the telegraph master, promoted* to the grade of 
Deputy Superintendent, Superintendent, Deputy Postmaster General, 
Chief Superintendent and Assistant Deputy Director General, who aro 
merely transformed into one or the other of these high-sounding designa¬ 
tions, without anything substantial to recommend them for promotion, 
other than the Ma-Bap system—a sort of gift in reality vested with the 
Direction of the Posts and Telegraphs, which in the end is a source of 
misery to the tax-payer, who is penalised in the process foisted on him by 
paying for a body of well paid and well provided officers. J demand of 
the Government to state clearlv how many officers are, Or will be, 
retrenched from the gazetted ranks who entered service in that particular 
cadre when diteclly initiated into the service, as differentiated from this 
Ma-Bap creation referred to. 

The reasons for retrenchment stressed by this learned Committee was 
falling off in traffic and that the number of telegrams had greatly depre¬ 
ciated nowadays; hence the reduction proportionately in personnel is 
ler-ommended. Now, what is the plea not to retrench as many officers 
who are already in exces s in the same porportions affecting the telegraphists 
and telegraph masters, where almost one half is considered surplus to the 
requirements on very considered figures and logic? What logic prevails 
vntli the officers to save their skin? Is this not fomenting class war-fare‘> 
if i)Ot, wnat is it? 


ng iv what do you mean by amalgamation when 

au‘irters ? a How°S. rtf & Po ®5 maste , r , Gen ^ al ia a Cmde stationed at head- 
quarters? How are they amalgamated with one another? 1$ it not roallv 

sara,*£££?■ 4l!i 

oThat ? h ““ 6 ' “ d » M.O, Telegraph Office.'./'‘the 

so: 

It surpasses my intelligence and imagination ^ fT f e -” ll ^ tenment - 
the intelligence of this House even to J sur f ^ wlJ l surpass 

can take over Post Master Generalship of a Circle^ho^iS °?\ cor 

planting posts or assembling telegraph apparatus How h f ’ * lthn 

a tocaee? W M it ever eo bef&'to ™ ^ 
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f*°* This is where you fail and fundamentally initiate the theme for your 
losses. You cannot tell me or prove to this House that your such officials 
are supermen. He is no more than any one else. He cannot presume to 
do more than he knows, and in some cases, where P. M. G-.’s are recruited 
from postal clerks, what will be the result you can attain with such a 
prototype? 

Coming now to retrenchment, I ask, what have you done in regard to 
the 83 items set out at pages 125 and 126 of the Retrenchment Advisory 
Bub-Committee’s report on retrenchment, presided over by Bir Oowasji 
Jehangir in 1981, who, in unambiguous terms, condemns one of such items 
as needless luxury, whereas the others, he suggests, ought to be investigated 
and material retrenchment effected as they offered ample scope for economy 
in various directions? What have you done in this respect? Have you 
first effected every possible saving under these 88 items before you had 
resorted to empanelling the so-called Retrenchment Committee? If not, 
“why not? 

Now, Sir, the Committee, known as the Varma Committee, recommends 
the creation of a Deputy Director-General of Inspections on Rs. 80,000 
annually. This august body, by this one suggestion, goes against the 
principle of retrenchment. I suggest a non-official and official Committee 
to go into the question of retrenchment on a fair and equitable basis and 
not merely delve in class warfare as suggested in that report, that no 
special indulgence should be allowed for officers—general or subordinate— 
and do away thereby with the surplus, whereas, under the Varma scheme, 
you will be left with all the generals, after the fashion of the Mexican 
Army! Retrenchment^ if it is to be retrenchment, should be carried out 
from top to bottom on a pari passu basis. I suggest, therefore, that the 
report is no report at all, although it has cost the Exchequer Rs. 88,126-2-0 
to give the Committee the pleasure of a joy-ride; the results are not 
commensurate even with the expenditure incurred. 

Sir, I will now discuss the British Post Office as compared with the 
Indian Post Office. How is it that, although identical conditions throughout 
prevail in both countries for the last five years—depression in both coun¬ 
tries I mean,—still the results have been so different and so divergent? 
One succeeds in amassing profits, whilst India fails, and, in one case, to the 
tune of 1,51 lakhs. The profits in England have veered round ten million 
pounds annually for the last fiv e years, and the last Budget produced over 
eleven million pounds. Sir, there is only one answer. We are burdened 
with highly paid officers compared with the officials of th e British Post 
Office, and the sooner we draw inspiration from there, the better for this 
country. The whole structure in India wants reformation and purging out 
of its evils, and the sooner this is done, the better for the tax-payer. Only 
then vou will be able to improve matters out here. Sir, the so-called 
relief mentioned in the current Budget is not satisfactory. Neither the 
inducements in the postal nor telegraph side, as devised, are real relief to 
the masses, and they shall suffer, particularly on the postal side, with 
regard to understampage due to not being able to differentiate between the 
weight of \ and one tola and pay the usual penalty; the post office readilv 
exacts for understampage. With these remarks; I support the motion. 

n/r Ahmad (Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa 

Muhammadan). Sir, in this connection I want to make a few observations. 
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I find from the Beport that in the year 1932 the number of departmental 
offices has been reduced, while the number of extra departmental post 
offices has been increased. This really causes a groat trouble to the public. 
In the extra departmental post offices, the working hours are much less 
than those in the departmental postal offices, and invariably in those offices 
some school masters, station masters and such other people arc employed, 
and naturally they do their duties in these extra departmental offices as 
additional duties after doing their own work elsewhere, and they get very 
little time to devote to these extra departmental offices. The result is that 
the public in the areas served by the extra departmental post offices suffer 
ver) considerably. Sometimes the> require stamps and other things like 
money order forms, and so forth, and they cannot get their requirements 
easily, because the people in charge of those extra departmental offices are 
not whole-time servants like the post-masters in the departmental offices 
who work from, say, 10 to 4 every day except perhaps on Sundays and 
other specified holidays. Therefore, the public in the areas sorved by the 
extra departmental offices are put to very great inconvenionce, and so 
I want to urge upon the Government that the number o£ extra depart¬ 
mental offices should not be multiplied needlessly in place of departmental 
offices. Only in areas where the receipts are getting smaller, there the 
number of departmental post offices can be reduced and in their place 
extra departmental offices substituted. t trust the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Department will give this matter his serious 
consideration. 

With regard to the Dead Letter Office, the duties performed by this office 
are very important. They have to deal with letter s on which addresses are 
not correctly written, they are required to open some of the letters and find 
out who the addressee is, who the sender is and what the contents are. 
W e find that, in the year 1932, in the articles opened, cheques, currency 
notes, bills of exchange, coins and other valuable things were discovered 
aggregating to the nominal value of over 5-2/8 lakhs of rupees and, there¬ 
fore, sufficient time should be given to the employees working in this 
branch, so that they may be able to discharge their duties more efficiently 
in the interest of the public, because, if they get more time, they will be 
able to read through the letters more carefully and see as to who is the 
sender, who is the addressee, and so on, and re-direct the letters to the 
proper person. 

With regard to retrenchment, I want to point out to Government that 
people, who have been retrenched as a result of the economy campaign, 
should he provided for in the first instance, just as is done in the Railway 
and other Departments. These Departments have issued certain Circulars 
impressing upon heads of Departments the necessity of giving preference to 
retrenched men. Government should adopt that policy, and I trust my 
Honourable friend in charge of the Department will give hi$ serious consi¬ 
deration to all the points I have made in this connection. 

Mr N. M. Joshi (Nominated Non-official): Sir, I would like to say a 
few words on this subject. The first remark I wish to make is that I 
do not approve of the policy of retrenchment at all. I quite realise that 
we are passing through a period of depression, but I feel that we cannot 
get over this depression by retrenchment of the staff or by reducing 
certain number of the post offices. I find from the report during the year 
for which the latest report is presented, the number of rural post offices 
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has gon© down, by nearly 300. I feel that the policy, which the Govern 
ment of India are following in reducing the number of post offices m 
rural areas, is a wrong policy. In the fust place, the post office, 1 quite 
realise, is considered to be a business concern. It may be a business 
concern, but let the Government of India remember that if there is a l°ss 
in this business concern, everybody has to bear that loss. It is not only 
those people who live in cities that bear this loss, but this loss is made good 
by all people. I would, therefore, suggest that, on account of the losses 
which the Department makes, it is wrong to close down post offices m 
rural areas. On the other hand, I would advocate the policy of opening 
more and more post offices in rural areas .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce (Member for Industries and 
Labour): And losing more and more money. 

Mr. M. Maswood Ahmad: You are not losing money in rural post 
offices; you are losing money on the telegraph side. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: In the first place, it is not very easy to find out 
which offices lose more money; it is not very easy to go into the question 
of accounting. Moreover, even if some post offices show a loss today, we 
must consider which branch of the post office work is likely to be developed 
in the future. Let us all remember that India does not live in cities .... 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaiiar (Madras City: Non-Muham¬ 
madan Urban): Labour lives in cities. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I say that India lives in villages. I, therefore, feel 
that, if there is to be a development of the work of post offices, there is 
greater opportunity for development in villages than in cities. I would, 
therefore, like the Government of India to follow the^ policy of developmg 
and creating more (postal facilities for rural areas instead of curtailing 
them. This is necessary, not only in the interests of business, but in thei 
interests of the whole community. After all, the Postal Department is 
run by the Government as a public utility concern, and, if that is so, it 
is the business of Government, even though there may be losses for some 
time, to give these facilities to the whole population,^ and not merely to 
those who have the privilege of living in cities. In this matter I want to 
tell the Government of India that they generally follow a wrong policy. 
Their policy is to give more facilities to those people who have got enough 
money Let them examine their policy as regards the post office and 
the telegraph offices. The post office is open to all people, rich aud poor 
alike But it is not the poor man who sends telegrams. What is, 
therefore, the result? The Government of India have been going on 
making losses on the Telegraph Department. I do not know whether 
there was any time when the Telegraph Department made good profit. 

i 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney (Nominated Non-Official): It never 
has, especially since the amalgamation with the Postal Department. 

( 

Mr. Iff. M. Joshi: On the whole, if the Government of India will take 
the accounts of our Postal Department from the beginning, they will find 
that they have made more losses on the telegraph side and they continue 
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to make those losses. Even taking the account given in this report, you 
are m aking greater losses on the Telegraph Department. On the other 
hand, they are spending much more money on capital expenditure of the 
Telegraph Department. Let us see the figures. The capital expenditure 
on Post Office buildings and mail vans during 1932-33 was Rs. 4,25,000, 
while that on telegraph buildings, cables, lines and apparatus for the same 
year was Rs. 15,06,000. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce : May I remind my Honourable 
friend that that includes telephone lines as well, and that the telephone 
branch of the Department is a paying branch? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Telegraph buildings, cables, lines and apparatus,— 
1 do not know whether this includes telephones. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: If my Honourable friend had read 
the report carefully, he would, I think, have found that it did. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I am talking of telegraphs, I am not talking of 
telephones. If you think that the telephone is paying, let us have more 
development of telephones. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce That is exactly what we arc doing. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: 1 am talking of telegraphs. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I may say that practically the whole of Our capital 
expenditure nowadays is on telephones. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: But that does not alter the fact that you are making 
a larger loss on the Telegraph Department. You cannot avoid that fact 
whatever may be the case as regards the capital expenditure figures given 
here. And still what do you do? You follow a policy of reducing ratos 
for telegrams,—I am not against a policy of reducing rates, because 1 
feel it is not by increasing the rates that any branch of the Postal De¬ 
partment will ever pay, but the Government of India should follow the 
same policy as regards the post offices also. The policy of reducing rates 
is the right policy, the policy of increasing facilities is the right policy. 
Vou follow that policy so far as regards facilities which are generally 
utilised by wealthier classes, you do not- follow that policy, you follow the 
wrong policy so far as regards facilities which are generally' availed of by 
the poorer people. I think the Government of India are making a great 
mistake in this matter. 

^ There is one more point on which I wish to say a word and that is 
this. The Government of India are reducing the staff, and my Honour¬ 
able friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, gave some figures which are very instructive 
and which show very clearly that Government have made large retrench¬ 
ment in the subordinate staff, while retrenchment in the officer staff is 
very small indeed. Now, in'this respect, I would like to tell the House 
•one thing, and it is this that these proposals for retrenchment are made 
toy officers. The Director-General said that a certain kind of work which 
the lower clerks do is not so very responsible. My own view is that the 
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duty which even the smallest officer performs must be regarded as equally 
responsible. Everybody is responsible for his work. As a matter 
of fact, if we go to the theory, neither the Director-General 
nor even the Honourable Member is responsible to anybody. My 
own view is that it is the lower staff which is really more responsible, 
because, if there are losses, the lower staff suffers by retrenchments, 
while the higher staff does not suffer by retrenchment to that extent* 
Whether there is a Loss of Bs. live lakhs or Bs. 50 lakhs, the Honourable 
Member’s position is safe, the post of the Director-General is safe. The 
responsibility of losses is brought home to the inferior staff, to the 
subordinate staff, it is never brought home to the higher staff. I would, 
therefore, like the Government of India to consider this question of 
retrenchment of the subordinate staff very carefully, and my proposal 
is this. If there is to be retrenchment of the subordinate staff, as a sort 
of safeguard against wrong retrenchment, let there be at least a 
proportionate retrenchment of the officers. If the officers know that, 
by retrenching their subordinate staff there will be a proportionate 
retrenchment in their own cadres, then, Sir, the retrenchment of the 
subordinate staff will be made more carefully. But if the Government 
follow the policy of retrenching more men, not proportionate to the 
officers, then, Sir, there is no safeguard for the subordinate staff. The 
only automatic safeguard against wrong retrenchment for the subordinate 
staff is that there should be retrenchment in the higher grades also, 
proportionately at least. Personally I would retrench higher officers 
much more, because, after all, the higher officers’ work is easy work. 
They do not have to work as the subordinate staff has to. There is still 
KQore room for increasing the work of the officers. It is the subordinate 
staff whose work you cannot increase. The\ have got their fixed hours, 
and there are men over them to see whether they work or not, but over 
the heads of officers there is nobody to see how long they work. They 
may work or they may go home early. Therefore, there is room for 
increasing the work of your officers; there is hardly any room for increas¬ 
ing the work of your subordinate staff. Therefore, if you want to save 
money, in order to make economy, you should reduce the number of your 
officers much more than the number of your subordinate staff. On the 
other hand, Government follow a wrong policy of retrenching the sub¬ 
ordinate staff in a much larger proportion than the officers. Thereby not 
only Government do not make a saving where they ought to save, but 
they remove the only safeguard which the subordinate staff have. I 
would, therefore, suggest to the Government of India that, whatever 
policy they may follow, whether they follow the policy which I suggest, 
namely, that in this time of depression they should develop the work of 
the Department instead of reducing it,—but even if they follow the 
wrong policy of reducing the number of people, I would suggest to Gov¬ 
ernment not to take away from the subordinate staff the only safeguard 
against a wrong kind of retrenchment that they have, namely, that there 
should be a proportionate, if not greater, reduction in the number of 
officers. I hope the Government of India will adopt my suggestion in 
this matter. 

Sir Gowasji Jehangir (Bombay City: Non-Muhammadan Urban): 
Unfortunately I was unable to bear the remarks made by my Honourable 
friend, Mr. Mitra, in moving this cut, and, therefore, I do not propose to 
say anything about any of the remarks he might have made. What made 
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me rise is the speech which was delivered by my Honourable friend, the 
representative of Labour, in this House. We have been told constantly, 
and r emin ded very often in the past that the Department that w© are 
at present criticis ing is a commercial department- If that is so and if it 
is intended that this Department should be run on the lines of a com¬ 
mercial department, perhaps it would be necessary to get a definition of 
the mea ning of the words “commercial department”. I understand a 
commercial department to mean one which pays its way or attempts to pay 
its way. If this is to be a public utility department and if this House 
is prepared to make up the deficit year in and year out that may be 
suffered by this Department in giving facilities and amenities to all classes 
of people regardless of the cost, then we should know exactly what the 
policy pi the Government is and what it is that we desire should be> the 
policy. Now, so far as I have been able to understand the position for 
the last number of years, this House has definitely expressed the opinion 
that this Department should be a commercial department. 

Hr. N. M. Joshi: When did it do so? It is a public utility department. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: When did it do so, asks the representative of 

N Labour. I am not here to put my Honourable friend right, but 
00ir * I do remember a Retrenchment Committee having been 
appointed. I do remember criticisms in this House of extravagance in 
this Department. I do lemember speeches made frpm this side of the 
House, pointing out that tit^s Depa^tmpn^ ghpuld, pay ij)s A. Retrench¬ 

ment CQmm^tfcee yrm appointed, 4nd, 'so lar as I Can now r©collect, that 
Committee did recommend that a certain number of post offices should 
be abolished. I am prepared to be contradicted if I am “wrong. The 
abolition of these post offices was lecommended, because the Committee 
saw no prospects whatever of such post offices ever being able to pay the&r 
way. They never suggested that^ post offices should not be opened in 
other parts of India which showed any prospect of success. Sir, if it is ^ 
the intention of this House to give further facilities to the rural areas 
with regard to the posts and telegraphs, then let us lay it down as a 
policy. Let^. the Finance Member make provision year in and year out 
to pay f&r'those, facilities. Let us be prepared to be taxed for that purpose. 
3§ i& (^he^tio^ of ’gpiicy. . 

^osMJ- !No *W. . 

*1 I It “ * ' 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Coming to the subordinate staff, personally I 
came to the conclusion, and ,1 think that was recorded in the report, and 
again I speak subject to correction, that there was scope for economy. 
You do not want any Department of Government to be a charitable insti¬ 
tution, whether it- is a commercial department or whether it is not. It 
is a wrong principle. You cannot have a Department made for the purpose 
of employing people. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who asked you to do it? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: It should be for the service of the 
people. That is the case in England. It is not, and never has been a 
commercial or revenue undertaking. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: By all means. If this House finds that there is 
any Department of Government which employs more men at the top or 
at the bottom, more than they require, it is the duty of this House to 
insist that there shall be economy. My complaint is that on this question 
we speak with two voices We ask for economy. We ask for retrench¬ 
ment. We do our duty by impressing upon Government that extravagance 
at a time like this is a crime. We do our best to force Government to 
cut down expenditure. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Who are the “We”? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: This side of the House, the Assembly. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Not all. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend is the advocate of extra¬ 
vagance today, a Labour Member can afford to be extravagant. We 
cannot We have to pay and you don’t. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: I challenge you. You don’t. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You are merely to ask. We are here to pay and 
we are not going to pay. That is the long and short of it. 

Now, Mr. President, I believe that a certain amount of retrenchment 
has been effected in the Department. Whether the Eetrenehment Com¬ 
mittee was of any assistance to Government or not, I do not know. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I can assure the Honourable Member 
that his Committ/ee gave the most valuable assistance to Government, I 
think I have acknowledged that assistance on the floor of this House 
more than once; but if not, I have the greatest pleasure in doing so now. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I never meant to imply that the Government were 
not grateful for whatever little work we put in. I do not know for certain 
whether the recommendations were on the right lines or not. I am not 
here to make out a case. All I say is that we were appointed by Govern¬ 
ment and this House to go into the question of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department with the object of effecting economy .... 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gridney; Not by this House. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: . . . and if we came to the conclusion that the 
Department was extravagant in any direction and if Government carried out 
retrenchment, I do not think it lies in the mouth of any of us to grumble 
and complain. My friend, Mr. Joshi, enunciated an extraordinary principle. 
He said that if you curtail your staff in one direction, you must curtail 
it also in other directions 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Supervisory direction. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Now, so far as I remember, the Eetrenehment 
Committee paid just as much attention to the top as it did to the bottom. 
Speaking from memory, we did recommend retrenchment at the top and 
I am not in a position to state just now offhand to vhat extent our 
recommendations have been carried out at the top. 
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Sir Thomas Ryan: I think we have carried out practically all the 
recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am given to understand by my friend, Mr. Mitra, 
that a post that was recommended to be retrenched at the top was 
retrenched and then reinstated. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I shall deal with that in due course. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I am talking of general principles. My friend, 
Mr. Am ar Nath Dutt, was a member and we made every attempt to retrench 
at the top, but we came to the conclusion that there was more scope to 
retrench at the bottom than there was at the top. I am not here merely 
to say what will please Mr. Joshi. I am here to try and place before this 
House a statement of facts. Again, speaking from memory, I believe 
that the pay bill of the Posts and Telegraphs. Department is in the 
neighbourhood of eight or nine crores. I think Sir Thomas Ryan will be 
able to enlighten us ... . 

Sir Thomas Ryan: About that 

Six Cowasji Jehangir: .... and the pay bill of the higher staff out 
of this eight crores odd is something like 35 lakhs. Am I correct? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: About 48 lakhs for the whole gazetted staff. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Now, Sir, you have eight crores 50 lakhs on one 
side, out of which 48 lakhs, or, say, 50 lakhs go to the higher staff. 
Retrench the salaries of the higher staff by, say, a hypothetical figure, 
of 20 per cent and the lover staff by 10 per cent. What do you get? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is that an argument why the higher people should 
not suffer? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I say, let them suffer double the amount, but 
even then, at the end, if you look at the figure of retrenchment, what 
have we got, what do we save ? 

Mr. N. M. Joshi: Is that a reason why they should not suffer—I again 
ask? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Does anybody ever contend that they should not 
suffer at the top ? Do I contend that they should not suffer at the top ? 
I contend that we should retrench at the top, we should retrench at the 
bottom, in every possible way, but I do want to point out to my Honourable 
Mend that the pay bill of the lower staff is Rs. 8& crores compared to 
Rs. 50 lakhs in the case of the higher staff, and, therefore, when you do 
retrench from the higher staff, you get a much smaller amount than you 
would if you retrenched from the lower staff. And, remember, the 
atmosphere in those days was such that this Assembly demanded retrench¬ 
ment and demanded that they should know the figure by which we could 
3ut down the expenses and save the general revenues. Has the amtosphere 
changed? And if it has, I can see no reason for the change. Today, I 
should have hoped that other Members would have got up on this side of 
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the House and demanded further retrenchment. Mr. President, I do not 
think anybody can accuse me of not having sympathy for the lower staff 
of Government servants. 

An Honourable Member: Only lip sympathy. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Surely, their lot is hard, we all know it, but 
their lot is not so hard, perhaps, as the lot of the lower paid staff all 
over the country. I do think that all Government servants, in all Depart¬ 
ments, have to thank their stars that in these days of depression, they 
are Government servants, and when their services are retrenched, they 
are retrenched after mature consideration. Remember the lower staffs 
outside Government service all over India, how ruthlessly they have been 
retrenched. They are in a pitiable condition today even in the City of 
Bombay, and compare their lot with the lot of Government servants, of 
all classes and of all grades. They have an Assembly to appeal to, they 
have friends like my friend, Mr. Mitra, and others to voice their grievances 
before a body like this Assembly, but those poor wretches who have lost 
their jobs all over the country and who are starving with their families, 
literally starving, they have no Mitras and Joshis to \oiee their grievances 
and to tell the country what a pitiable condition they are in. And because 
we in this Assembly urge Government to reduce the salaries of some of 
their Government servants and to retrench men that are not absolutely 
necessary for their work, we j»et Mr. Joshi coming here and telling us not 
to do so! Mr. President, I do earnestly trust that this House will insist 
upon retrenchment and that this House will not in any way encourage 
extravagance in any Department of Government, and especially in a 
Department that this House desires to be run on commercial lines. If 
there is any post office in India which is not paying its way, which is 
never likely to pay its way, I suggest it should be closed down immediately 
( Voices : “No, no.”)—I said if it is never likely to pay its way. My friend, 

. the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, will bear me out when I say 
‘ that we never suggested that a post office should be closed down which 
was likely to pay its way within the next ten years. 

An Honourable Member: How do you know that? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Well, we examined the case. 

Mr. O. S. Ranga Iyer (Rohilkund and Kumaon Divisions: Non-Muham- 
madan Rural): When the Honourable Member said that the Government 
should close down a post office which is never likely to pay its way, the 
Honourable Member must remember that in the Himalayan hills, and in 
my constituency of Kumaon, there are a number of post offices which 
^cannot pay their way, but people do live there, and letters from their 
"relatives and others have got to be delivered. I hope the Honourable 
Member will not make such a wholesale remark as he has made. 

Sir Oowasji Jehangir: I said that where there are post offices which 
are never likely to pay their way, which are always likely to be a great 
burden on the State and on the tax-payer, such offices should be closed 
down. Now, I will qualify that statement by making exceptions under 
peculiar and Bpeeial circumstances, as in the case of hill tracts and other 
placed. But, as a general principle, if you want this Department to be a 
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commercial department, if that is the policy of this House, then 1 maintain 
that there can bo no other principle that, we should insist upon than that 
such amenities, as are offered by the Department, which are never likely 
to pay, must go, or else this House must change its policy once and for 
all and tell the Government that this Department is not a commercial 
department, that it is a Department that should he run in order to give 
facilities and amenities to all classes of people all over the country^ at 
whatever loss tho Department may have to suffer. If that is the policy, 
let it be so declared and let us then scrap the Retrenchment Committee's 
Report, lot us scrap all efforts in tho direction of retrenchment. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh (Muzaffarpur cum Olmmparan: Non-Muham¬ 
madan): But if the Telegraph Department does not pay its way? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 1 will come to that point. 

Now, if that is the principle, lot us know what it is, and then we shall 
know how to criticise Government and wluit to expect from Government. 

Now, tho other accusation that, has been made is that the Telegraph 
Department suffers a great loss while the Postal Department does not, and, 
tho accounts being mixed up, wo do not know what tho actual losses on 
tho telegraph side arc and what—shall I say taking ut\ extreme case • 
the profit is to tho Postal Department. I am not in a position to criticise 
or to absolutely contradict that statement; 1 have not the facts, I have 
not tho figuros. I believe another Committee was appointed after the one 
I was a momber of, which wont into tho question of the Telegraph 
Department, Am I correct? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Perfectly. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is not tho slightest reason why the Telegraph 
Department should be the pot child of Government. Then* is not the* 
slightest reason why any Department should be encouraged, because it 
employs a certain class of labour. That has nothing to do with us. I 
would treat both the branches of this groat Department perfectly equally. 
If the Telegraph Department cannot pay its way, I would be just Its 
ruthless with the pruning knife as in any other Department. I do expect 
that Government will apply tho pruning knife to the Telegraph Department 
more ruthlessly than to the Postal Department, because the Telegraph 
Department after all caters for a bettor class of people and the Postal 
Department caters for the poorest. T would also enunciate another 
principle, and that is that, if there is any money to spare, it should be 
utilised for expanding tho facilities of the Postal* Department and not of 
the Telegraph Department. I have no objection to any capital expenditure 
on tho Telegraph Department if it is going to bring in* a handsome return. 
If the telephones can pay their way and if an expenditure on the telephones 
is going to bo a paying proposition, why not allow that expenditure and 
give facilities to those who use telephones although they may bo only the 
better classes in this country. There is no reason to* deny them ’those 
facilities, because they pay for thorn wii.h even chances of a profit. 

These are general principles which, I think, this TTousc ought to endorse. 
I would again appeal to my Honourable friends to remain the watch-dogs 
of tl^e public purse and to continue to bo tho watch-dogs of the public 
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l r / earS COm x’ - ^ ^ey ^ lQe wat ch-dogs of the public 
rQnr Y e ^ * ot . have an 7 self-Government at all in this country. 

I will rmf a ^ er ? 5 S1 ^ m § on this side of the House, is not to encourage— 
timno Say extrava £ ance > because that is a truism—in these critical 
in c ^P a usion of Government activities. Oar business just now 

, , iffieult times is to tell Government to retrench. That alone 
4 - 6 i? Ur m ?^ 0, ^ trust that the time may come when we mav be 

. e ™ chan g e that motto, but that time has not come yet. When ‘it is 
going, to come, nobody can tell. But so long as the present depression 
remains, our motto should be “Eetrench” and nothing else. 


Mr. N. M. Joshi: I rise, Sir, on a point of personal explanation. I 
have made the statement that Government are spending on capital ex¬ 
penditure and telegraph buildings, lines and apparatus 15 lakhs of rupees. 
I had taken that figure from the report of the Department for the year 
1932-83, The Honourable the Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
said that they included the telephone figures. If he will look at the report, 
ho will find that the amount of eight lakhs of rupees spent on telephone 
buildings, lines and apparatus is mentioned separately. 


Sir Thomas Tfcyan: What I meant to convey to the House was that the 
capital expenditure which we are now incurring is practically entirely on 
telephone improvements. I was not questioning the Honourable Member's 
figures as to what might have been spent under particular heads in the 
past. What T wished to say was that, as he was complaining about our 
heavy expenditure, my reply is that the capital expenditure is incurred, 
as the members of the Standing Finance Committee will know, because 
this question came up before them recently, for the purpose of making 
telephone improvements and possibly on one or two buildings. The ex¬ 
penditure proposed is expected to earn considerably more than the interest 
on the capital 


lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry (Sidney: Sir, I rise to take part in this debate 
as a strong opponent of this policy of retrenchment when, in the execution 
of that policy, efficiency is to be sacrificed on the altar of economy. Sir, 
the administration of Government, both Central and Provincial, in this 
country is suffering from an epidemic of retrenchment, and I wish I could 
discern more sympathy and more concern in the minds of the higher 
Government officials as to what this drastic retrenchment means to the 
homes and the happiness of their subordinate servants. If I could discern 
that, I should be more satisfied and happier in my own mind in the belief 
that’ “necessity has no law". But, today we have witnessed in this 
Honourable House a struggle of opinions between my friend, Sir Cowasji 
Johangir, representing the capitalists of Bombay, and that stout champion 
of labour interests,—Mr. Joshi. It would be very interesting and illumina¬ 
ting if the Finance Member would tell us how much Government receive 
from taxes of all kinds paid by the industrial and labouring dasses ae 
compared with tbo total taxes paid by capitalists. I do not think that 
the capitalists would then have much to shout about. The Post and 
Telegraph retrenchment policy of Government has been so stoutly defended 
bv mv friend. Sir Cowasp Jehangir, for whom I have a great regard but 
with whom I certainly do not agree. I know he was the Chairman of the 
Retrenchment Committee that sat on Posts and Telegraphs. I have read 
the report of his Committee very carefully, but I am sorry I cannot pm 
K c 2 
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the Government of India in congratulating the Oommittoo on a report 
that has meant so much misery and unhappiness to so many of their 
servants and in which my community suffered much. Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
however, struck a true note when he said that the whole matter depended 
on the policy of Government. He asked whether the Telegraph Depart- 
fent was an utility department or a commercial department. Sir, the 
Government Benches know very well—I speak subject to correction and I 
will sit down and await a correction—that the Telegraph Department of 
the United Kingdom has never paid its way and every year the House of 
Commons is called upon to foot the bill by special enactment. With all 
respect, I ask the Honourable Member in charge why .... 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I believe it is because the Telegraph Department 
has largely been robbed by the telephones. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I do not want you to answer my 
question just now: I want to develop mv point. T want io know why do 
the Government in this country ask the Postal Department to pay the 
debts of the Telegraph Department and why has it, in addition, for the 
same purpose lately indented on the little profit made by the Telephone 
Department? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The accounts are quite distinct. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: But you do not allow it to make 
itself distinct today. When these two departments were separate, i.e., 
before they were amalgamated some years ago, about 1914, I am sure 
their profit and loss was a different one than today. But whether it Is 
different or not, the point to be decided by this House and Government 
is what is their policy as was pointed out by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: May I draw the attention of the Honourable Mem¬ 
ber to page 4 of the Detailed Estimates and Demands for Grants which 
shows perfectly clearly the distinction between the accounts of the Post 
Offices, the Telegraphs, the Radios and the Telephones? 

Lieut,-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney 1 : I shall look at them attain. My point 
is this. Will Government, on the floor of this House, deny that the’ excess 
expenditure over returns incurred in the administration of the Telegraph 
Department is met from the profits of the administration of the Postal 
Department? 

Sir Thomas Rvan: I am not prepared to deny that it is not met. I 
am prepared to deny that it is so met. (Laughter.) 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I thought so. I knew it. It 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That is exactly what we are not doing. 

IieujL-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Then what exactly are you doing? 
Why not abolish the Telegraph Department if it does not pay you ? 
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The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: 
tion. 


That is an extremely helpful sugges- 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Sidney: I am always delighted to supply my 
Honourable friend with helpful suggestions and I am glad to know be 
will consider my suggestion. But apart from the humorous aspect, will 
Government deny that the chief aim and object of these retrenchment Com¬ 
mittees is to reduce the staff, and so why reduce the staff in the Postal 
Department to be able to maintain the Telecrrai h Department and v ; ce 
versa? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That Is not done. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney ; You wanted your Postal Department 
at a time when India was not so progressive as it is today. Now people 
are clamouring for having more communications; aeroplanes, aerials, radios 
and other things have come to stay in this country, and, in the 
teeth of this advanced India, a country crying for more, you want to reduce 
your postal and telegraph services, to reduce the number of post and tele¬ 
graph offices and reduce the staff of your subordinates. Why do you not 
cut the pay of your senior officers, and stop your Lee Commission con¬ 
cessions?^ (Hear, hear ) Y^ou will not do that. Did my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, recommend this measure ot economy as 
President of his Committee? No, he did not, and why’? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: We were not allowed to do so. Thev were not 
within the scope of our enquiry. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: When Sir Cowasji talked about re¬ 
trenchment in the superior staff, why did he not mention this point in 
his speech? He was silent about it. Why? The question really does 
depend on this aspect of it. I submit if the policy of the Government of 
India is that the Telegraph Pepartment should remain as a utility depart¬ 
ment and not -as a revenue or a commercial undertaking, then this House 
must pay its debt. You must not rob the credit of the Postal Department 
which Department mainly serves the needs and the purposes of the poorer 
Indian. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am sorry to interrupt the Honour¬ 
able “Member, but I entirely fail to follow his argument. What does he 
mean by saying that we are' robbing the Postal Department? He will see 
from the accounts, which have been placed before him, that the Postal 
Department is not yet paying its way, and how, therefore, can we rob 
one insolvent to pay r the debt^ of another insolvent? 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: Was it not paving its way before 
the Lee Commission concessions came in? Anyhow, my Honourable 
friend, Sir Cowasji Jehanorir's statement that the total cost of the salaries 
of these Departments was about eight crores was supported by the Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs, and that the superior staff .... 

Sir Thomas Ryan: No, Sir, YIv Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, was, I think, mentioning the salary’ bill. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: I meant that. Sir Thomas Ryan 
•said that the total salary cost of the superior officials was 50 lakhs. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, 48 lakhs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: That works out roughly to one- 
sixteenth of the whole salary bill of the Department. Now, Sir, T should 
like to know from Sir Cowasji Jchangir, a very successful capitalist 
Knight of Bombay, whether he could run his own business successfully 
with overhead charges (i.c., salaries of superior staff) one-sixteenth of the 
total salary bill. This refers to 50 lakhs out of eight orores of rupees. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: 1 am not here to teach my Honourable friend 
things. 1 really hoped he was not so ignorant. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: 1 am very sorry to hoar that, but 
ignorance is often reflected from one to tho other. (Laughter.) 1 suppose 
that when my Honourable friend gets on his feet, there will be a reflex 
action on his anatomical organs, because the air will go up and his brain will 
eomo down. (Laughter.) Sir, we have had mam Retrenchment Com¬ 
mittees, but none of these were appointed by this House. Member# ol 
these Committees were nominated by Government. There is another report 
of the Varma Committee which is now boloro the Government. If that 
report is accepted by the Government, 1 know what it will mean to the 
community which I have tho honour to represent in this House. It wild 
mean almost complete extinction of tho Anglo-Indian community from the 
telegraph service. I know the Honourable Member in charge is carefully 
considering that report, but I do wish to state on tho floor of the House 
that that report however nocessary it may be in the minds of tho Com¬ 
mittee, in my humble opinion, it certainly is not nocessary for the effi¬ 
cient administration of the Telegraph Department. 

Now, Sir, we have heard a good deal about telephones. 1 remember 
three years ago when I met tho then Director-General of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs with a desire to oxlend the telephone system (because one trial 
that was made in a certain division under a certain officer, who is now 
dead, was a success), I asked the then Director-General whether ho was 
going to extend the telephone system. He replied, ho saw no need for it. 
I am glad to know that the telephone system has been recently extended, 
and this is a sign of the awakening of the Department and a desire t<, keep 
pace with an advancing India and the modern progress of other couni ries so 
far as India’s relationship with them is concerned. 

Sir, I support this cut motion. I support it, because I think it is right 
that this House should be told who is going to foot the telegraph bill, if 
the Postal Department is not paying, is the public io suffer in consequence? 
The Government of India are so enamoured of retrenchments and reduc¬ 
tions of their subordinate staff and so oblivious of the urgent need of re¬ 
duction in their superior staff that all their retrenchment policies are ill 
conceived and wholly wrong. Mv Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, 
used a very mild word when he said this retrenchment * 4 ruthless M . I 
should like to call it by a worse name, but I hesitate to do so. T whole¬ 
heartedly support the motion that has been moved by my Honourable 
friend 

Mr. D*. K. Lahiri Chaudhury (Bengal: Landholders)* Sir, 1 am not 
one of those \ bo nt this stage is going to discuss the policy whether the 
Telegraph Department is run on a commercial basis or as a public utility 
concern As for me, if anybody asks, I will say that it is run as a public 
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utility concern. I want to make one observation on this point. When my 
friend. Colonel Gidney, was making his eloquent speech on this 
8u ject, he declared that efficiency is sacrificed at the cost of economy. 

? welcome this suggestion, because efficiency plays a very important part 
m the services, and I am one of those who will stand up side by side with 
my Honourable friend. Colonel Gidney, when the question of efficiency 
c £ raes up. (Hear, hear.) Let me take one little point in this connection 
about the Telegraph Engineering Department, and I hope my Honourable* 
friend, Colonel Gidney, will give his conscientious support to my views. A 
sum of Us. three lakhs BO thousand has been provided for in the Budget 
under the head “Unserviceable stock materials written off”. When there is 
a big staff of officers in the Telegraph Engineering Branch, I fail to under¬ 
stand why such losses should be incurred by the Department year after year. 
That is a question of efficiency. There must be something rotten in the 
supervision carried on by this big and highly paid staff for which the De¬ 
partment has to suffer such heavy loss. Although the Department carried' 
out retrenchment measures in the Posts and Telegraphs Traffic Department* 
no retrenchment has been made in the Engineering Branch of the De¬ 
partment. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: That statement is entirely incorrect. I will allow 
it to pass now, but I will deal with it subsequently. 

Mr. D<. K. Lahxri Chaudhury: I am always open to correction. Up to 
the year 1913-14, both the Telegraph Traffic and Telegraph Engineering 
Branches were managed by the Engineering Officers, hut after the amal¬ 
gamation of the Telegraph Department with the Post Office in the year 
1914-15, the Engineering Officers were not required to hold charge of the 
Traffic Branch, and as many as 28 officers’ posts were created. But there 
was not any proportionate reduction in the number of Engineering Officers* 
appointments. In 1918-14, there were as many as 75 Engineering Super¬ 
visors both in the General and Electrical Branches, but now the number 
of Supervisors in both these branches has swelled up to 217. I am, of 
course, onen to correction. This is not all. Three sets of officers are 
maintained for the Engineering Branch, namely. Telegraph, Wireless and 
Telephone, and we find them huddled together and working in the same 
station. Mv friend, Mr, Mitra, suggested time after time that these three 
departments should be amalgamated so as to reduce the number of officers. 
The Telegraph Establishment Inquiry Committee have also suggested 
amalgamation of the different engineering branches, but nothing has been 
done in this direction although Government are very prompt in effecting 
retrenchment on the postal side. 

Sir, this is the one little thing to which I wanted to draw the attention 
of the' Honourable Member in charge. Sir Henry Gidney spoke of effi¬ 
ciency and I also stand by him; for the sake of efficiency, there should 
not in future be so much losses in stock materials. 

Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav (Bombay Central Division: Xon-Muhammadan 
Rural): Sir, I rise to support this motion. Although I see that certain 
persons feel a sort of contempt for mv friend, Mr. Joshi, because lie in¬ 
troduces ideas about labour and the labour movement in this House, still 
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I almost agree with him. The Postal Department is a very useful de¬ 
partment, and it has been worked up to this time with efficiency. 
The Telegraph Department also is a utility department ami it is also 
worked with efficiency. But the expenditure in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment is much higher than its income, and the loss on the Postal De¬ 
partment is not so very heavy* But, at tho same time, tbu» Member in 
charge is very anxious to increase the income ot tho Postal Department 
by various changes in the rates. 

It is not very long when the postcard was sold at a pice; its prico 
was then raised to two pice, and now it has been raised to three picc. 
The postage rates also have gono up from half an anna to one anna and 
a quarter; and the book-packet rates, which were half an anna for ten 
tolas, are now half an anna for five tolas, and that rate is proposed to 
be enhanced by about 50 per cent, ntxt year. Tho Postal Department 
does not suffer so heavy losses as the other Departments, and while I ap¬ 
prove of the decrease in the minimum rate for a telegram from 13 annas to 
9 annas, because it would ultimately lead to an incieased revenue from 
telegraphs, I am sorry to see that Government are not very responsive 
to the complaints of the public who are suffering from the enhanced rates 
in the postage rates, and these enhanced rates are not giving the expected 
additional revenue, but the law of diminishing returns is very heavily at 
work. 

I shall take the value payable system, for instance. Formerly, a value- 
payable article did not require the article to be registered. The article was 
delivered on the payment of the ordinary book parcel rates and the 
money order commission. In order to enhance their revenue, the Postal 
Department added the registration charges, and in order to tighten the 
hold upon the people and in order to extract more revenue, they refused 
to keep the value-payable article m the post office for a week or ten 
days as was their custom, within which the person to whom it was sent 
was allowed to take the article, but the period was reduced to a very 
few days, and if the article was not taken during that time, demurrage 
was charged. What was the result? The result was a heavy downfall 
in the revenue from value-payable post. The people have now found 
another way of sending their articles under the cash on delivery system. 
They send the article* through a co-operative society. Tho money order 
charges which were recovered by the post offices are now recovered by 
the co-operative and other banks and the Postal Department is a sufferer 
to that extent. If my Honourable friend, the Member for Industries, 
will make inquiries as to what was the income from this source about 
five years ago and what the income is at the present time, he will see 
that the n^nnv-wise policy has cost in pounds and pounds to his Depart¬ 
ment. 

Then, again. Sir, the book-post is going to be very heavily taxed 
for the simple reason that the persons who formerly used to write cards 
are now sending their matter in a cover marked book-post. The 
wise, remedy would have been to reduce the cost of the postcard. In¬ 
stead of taking this wise course, Government now propose that tho book- 
post rates should be raised. I am afraid, Sir, this will not give the ad¬ 
ditional revenue to the post office, but it will in the end result in reduc¬ 
ing revenue. The, bookseller cannot afford to send his books at the 
enhanced; rates through the post office. 
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Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Order, 
-order. The House is now discussing the retrenchment policy of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

Mr. E. V. Jadhav: I am coining to that, because I want to show why 
the retrenchment policy has become necessary. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty). The argu¬ 
ments of the Honourable Member appear to be too far-fetched. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Well, Sir, the policy is one of retrenchment, and 
I will say a few words about it. We know that formerly the articles 
from one post office to another were taken by runners from one big place 
to another, from the railway station into the interior Now. on account 
of taxi facilities, the carrying of post bags is now in most places transferred 
to the taxis. But I am under the impression that, when the old run¬ 
ners ? services were dispensed with, the services of the overseers, who 
supervised their work, have not been retrenched to that extent* and 
they are still receiving salaries for very diminished work; and that is a 
wastage which might be stopped. There are some other services in the 
same way- The nature of the services has changed altogether bringing 
about another set of circumstances, but the old establishment is still 
there and doing perhaps menial work of the Inspectors and the 
Superintendents of Posi Offices. That is. a matter which perhaps the 
Postal Department may pay more attention to. 

The Telegraph Department has always been a drain upon the revenues 
of the State, and as it is a public utility department, nobody will grudge 
a small loss. But when the loss becomes heavier and heavier, then the 
question of retrenchment and very heavy retrenchment comes in. J-thinK 
there is a good deal of scope for retrenchment in the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment, by amalgamating the engineering service and by reducing salaries 
at the top. The rate of overhead charges at 6£ per cent., as was stated 
here by my friend, Colonel Gidney, is not, I think, a very heawy one. . .. 

An Honourable Member: 16 per cent. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: No. 1 /16th which is 6J per eent. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: In no other Department can it be l/16th. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: T think it is a very low overhead charge, and I 
would not grudge it- J hope the other Departments will show such goal 
results as the Postal Department has done. I do not mean to say that 
the overhead charges in the Postal Department should he reduced, but I 
want to bring to the notice of that Department that there are certain 
unnecessary services which are maintained, because they were required 
in the olden times. Circumstances have changed a great deal, and. there¬ 
fore everything ought to be taken into consideration, and care should 
.be taken to stop the waste wherever it exists. Sir, I support the motion. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt (Burdwan Division: Non-Muhammadan Eurall: 
Sir I did not know, before mv friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, spoke, that 
Ss side of the House had laid down a- policy that the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Department should he conducted on commercial lines. On the 
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other hand, my memory goes back to a time more than ten years ago* 
when Sir Atul (then Mr- A. 0.) Chatterjeo, who was the Member in 
charge of the Industries and Labour Department, laid down as the policy 
on the Government side, not on the side of the Opposition, that the 
Postal Department was both a commercial and a public utility depart¬ 
ment; and I think the Government still maintain that view. I shall be 
reallv glad if the proposition of my Honourable friend, Sir Oowasji 
Jehangir, wcjre accepted by the Government and the Postal Department 
was run on a commercial basis. But so long as Government do not do 
that, I think we are entitled to ask that this Department’s utility should 
not be sacrificed merely for commercial purposes. 

If that be so, the* one question that comes paramount in my mind is 
whether or not efficiency can be sacrificed for the sake of economy. 
That is a question which I think can be more properly answered by the 
members of the Department; but I may be permitted to observe that I 
cannot agree with my former Chief, who was once the President of a 
particular Committee, of which I happened to be a humble member* 
that post office £ should be abolished which do not pay. In fact if he 
turns over the report which we signed under his guidance, ho will find 
a recommendation to the effect that a class of post offices may be 
abolished, but not two classes which are, either of strategic importance or 
the loss on which is not more than Rs. 120 a year. Any one who has 
any experience of village life in India knows that there are post offices 
which are run at a cost of less than Us. 200 a year. They may be extra- 
departmental post offices; but these post offices render a far greater ser¬ 
vice to the dumb millions of this country than the post offices which 
are at Bombay or Calcutta or Madras or in the; City of Imperial Delhi, 
because, in those far off villages, from which you drain the labourers 
whose champion my friend, Mr. Joshi, is, and whose services capitalists 
like my friend, Sir Ccwasji Jehangir, has to utilise to get bettor ameni¬ 
ties of life, that these poor men who serve them in those industrial areas 
can send their haters to their village homes only through these small 
post offices in far off villages which may or may not pay. Of late I 
have noticed that some of the branch offices have been reduced to the 
status of extradepartmental ones. If the efficiency of the service which 
the far off people need is not in any way diminished by this measure, I 
have no objection to it; but if, merely for the sake of economising, this 
kind of retrenchment is availed of, certainly I cannot approve of the 
policy of the Government. It may be said that post offices in such big 
Cities as Delhi, Cawnpore or elsewhere pay for themselves. Then, why 
not abolish post offices elsewhere? I know of areas? of about 100 square 
miles, where there are at present probably at least ten post offices; and 
I do not think all the ten post offices in that area can really pay; but 
that is a source of revenue m this way that people from those places 
living in industrial towns have correspondence with those centres and 
the income of these industrial centres like Cawnpore and Delhi will be 
diminished if post offices were not there. You can reduce thos( post 
offices from ten to five, and distribute letters fifteen days in the month; 
that will not be efficient service. So, I beg to submit that the 
question of efficiency and the question of real service and real utility to 
the people should be kept in mind before adopting any scheme of re¬ 
trenchment. It has been said that the Telegraph Department swallows 
the profit of the Postal Department- But as has been pointed out by Sir 
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Thomas Eyan, even the post office is not paying at the present moment; 
ana if we go a little deeper into the thing, why is it not paying at the 

present moment? You will find the reason in the raising of the postal 

charges. Twenty years back, when postal rates were not raised, and 
probably it was necessary to raise them at that time beacuse of the high 
prices owing to the war, but when the cost of living and everything has 
gone down now, I think it was necessary that the postal charges should 
have been reduced and there w T ould have been more money in the coffers 

of the Postal and Telegraph Department if the% reduced the postal 

charges than what thev propose tc maintain at the present moment- . - 

Mr. B. Das (Orissa Division: Non-Muhammadan): You did not re¬ 
commend that in the Eetrenchment Committee before. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: I think my friend knows the limitations under 
which we had to work m that Committee 

Sir, it is said that the Telegraph Department should be abo lish ed. If 
j pM the Telegraph Department is to be abolished on the ground 
that it does not pay, then, I think, there are many other De- 
partments and many other concerns of Government which do not pay 
and which can be abolished. Our luxuries do not pay us, the type of 
education which we give to our children at the present day does not pay 
us,—we spend Es. 300 a month over a son who does not earn even Es. 40 
a month in these days. Therefore, I submit, it is not a question whe¬ 
ther the Telegraph Department pays or not, but it is a question whether 
the Telegraph Department, as a public utility concern, gm,> people the 
amenities of life which are necessary. That is the thing to be considered. 
I do not know who suggested the abolition of the Telegraph Depart¬ 
ment,—I think it was suggested by my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir,— 
but if that Department were abolished, I think my friend's business- 
would have suffered, and with Lady Jehangir in Bombay and my friend* 
here, to get any news from her, it would have taken three days which 
certainly would not have pleased him very much. . . . 

An Honourable Member: In that case he would use the telephone 
and not the Telegraph Department. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: This policy of retrenchment is one* which I 
cannot approve of. Firstly, Sir, in these davs if is very necessary in 
the interest of law and order that every one of our youngmen should 
haves occupation instead of their joining the army of revolutionaries and 
terrorists and be a menace to civilization and progress of our country. 
I think Sir, that not a single individual should be retrenched or should, 
have been retrenched. Not only that, I go further and say that re¬ 
trenched men should be re-appomtecl immediately thus preventing them 
from joining the ranks of revolutionaries and terrorists. Sir, it is hunger 
that drives men to madness, and madness brings in these ideas of sedi¬ 
tion and revolution in the country* Sir, in the interest of the country, 
in the interest of the governed and th* Government, it is necessary that 
more men should be employed, and there should not be, any retrench¬ 
ment, there should not be hunger facing any individual, be he a highly 
educated man or be he a humble client of my friend, Mr. Joshi. 

Mr. B. Das: Mr. Joshi is a well educated man. 
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Mr. Amar Nath Dutt: He is well educated, and, therefore, ho is tho 
champion of labour, and he is not that type of champion of labour who 
gefts Es. 100 a day as pocket money, but he is a true champion of 
labour, he is a true servant of India, for whom I have the greatest res¬ 
pect and regard. So what I say is, if necessary, you should reduce 
your expenditure in other ways, but you should not retrench a single indi¬ 
vidual. With these words, I support the motion. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar: Sir, if I intervene in this 
debate, it is with a view to participating in the general discussion whether 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department is a commercial department or a 
non-commercial department, or even to discuss any general questions of 
policy with reference to retrenchment, but merely to draw the attention of 
the Honourable Member in charge to a local grievance as to the way in 
which retrenchment is being carried on. I may be descending from the 
sublime to the somewhat ordinary, but I think I will be doing more good 
to the persons concerned than if I were to debate on these general principles. 
I refer to the City of Madras and to the retrenchment that is proposed to 
be carried on in the Dead Letter Office in the City of Madras. I understand 
that the Dead Letter Office section, the Post Master General's office and 
the Presidency Post Master’s office are all three branches oi ihe same 4 
unit, they Tvere considered as one unit in the past, that clerks were inter¬ 
changeable from one office to another, that it is merely an accident that 
clerks who are now working in the Dead Letter Office are there and not in 
the Presidency Post Master’s office or in the Post Master General’s office. 
Now, the retrenchment that is proposed to be carried on is this. They find 
there are too many clerks in the Dead Letter Office, and it is proposed to 
retrench about ten clerks. Now, these clerks are there not by their choice, 
but because they have been found specially fit for the very eomplieniod 
work that is carried on by the Dead Letter Office. Those who know any¬ 
thing of that work will realise that the clerks who are posted there musi be 
fairly clever people, they must be people who are in a position to decipher 
sometimes undecipherable addresses, some of them in hieroglyphics, borne of 
them almost impossible to be made out by ordinary people. These clerks 
were at some previous period employed in the Presidency Post Master's 
office or the Post Master General’s office. If they had continued there, 
they would not have had the menace of retrenchment. I am not going 
into the question whether ten men should be retrenched or not. T accept 
it, and having accepted it, I suggest that retrenchment should bo applied 
to all the clerks taken together and that similar retrenchment should be 
applied to whichever clerk w r ho has put in more than 25 years service or 
is found inefficient either in the Post Master General’s office or in the 
Presidency Post Master’s office. Such men should all be retrenched, they 
should be got rid of in the first instance, and this retrenchment of Ion 
clerks should be distributed over the three sections. It would mean in tho 
final result that some of these clerks, who are working in the Dead Letter 
Office without being retrenched, may be posted either in the Post Master 
General’s office or in the Presidency Post Master’s office That, T think, 
would be a fairer method of retrenchment than to retrench only those who 
happen to be in the Dead Letter Office by mere accident and through no 
fault of their own. I think that is a grievance which docs deserve the 
Serious consideration of my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Evan. T believe 
applications have been sent and memorials have been addressed both by 
fhe Associations concerned and by the individual officers regarding this, 
and I am also given to understand that the proposed retrenchment has not 
"teen carried out. I do suggest, Sir, that before retrenchment is being given 
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effect to, this aspect of the case may be considered, and while I.agree, there 
ma 7 be necessity for retrenchment, I do not think it is fair to confine the 
retrenchment only to the ten men who happen to be in the Dead Letter 
Omce, but, in my opinion, the retrenchment should be spread over all the 
sections. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Would Sir 
Thomas Ryan like to speak after lunch ? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: I think it will probably take some time, and if you 
approve, Sir, I should prefer to speak after lunch. 


The Assembly then adjourned for Lunch till a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock. 


The Assembly re-assembled after Lunch at a Quarter Past Two of the 
Clock, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) in the 
Chair. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, I am glad to observe that among the criticisms 
brought against my Department from time to time, it is comparatively very 
rarely that I hear any complaint that it does not do satisfactorily the* work 
for which it is employed; we very rarely hear complaints that we do not 
carry the letters and deliver them with reasonable speed, or that telegrams 
are not carried with reasonable promptness and expedition, although I do 
not claim that we have attained perfection. 

Before I come to the immediate point before us, I should like, with your 
permission, to take advantage of this occasion, which is practicallv my 
last appearance here, to acknowledge the co-operation of the post and tele¬ 
graph staff of all grades to whom I am indebted for that comparative freedom 
from serious criticism of the Department which it at present enjoys. I 
have acknowledged their services at the close of my Annual Report, and 
I think that the acknowledgment is well deserved. (Hear, hear.) We have 
now before us a motion to condemn the Department because of its policy 
of retrenchment. I think, before I come to observations on detailed criti¬ 
cisms, that it is desirable that I should refer clearly to the policy laid down 
for the Department—as it is this which underlies our policy of retrenchment. 
As Mr. Amar Nath Dutt has said, this policy of the Department has been 
quite clearly laid down by Government in the past. It was announced by Sir 
Atul Chatterjee in the Assembly on the 12th March, 1924, and I will just 
read a few sentences from what he said: 

“I entirely agree with Mr. Neogy in considering that the Post Office should he 
looked upon as a public utility service. But m the same way as the Railways and any 
other organisations which are for the benefit of the general public and are looked 
upon as public utility services should at the same time pay their wav, I consider 
that the Post and Telegraph Department should pav its own way; and I have the 
authority of mv Honourable Colleague, the Finance Member, in saying that the Gov¬ 
ernment do not look to the Postal and Telegraph Department as a revenue earning 
Department.” 

He then went on to say that it is a valuable monopoly and: 

“In my view that monopolv should he so worked as to be a source of benefit to • 
the general taxpayer without being a burden on him.” 
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Now, Sir, if the view expressed by Mr. Joshi were accepted as indicating 
the policy of the Department, nobody would be better pleased than myself. 
We would provide postal and telegraph services, wherever they are wanted, 
regardless of cost We could provide a magnificent service; cost not coming 
into consideration, naturally there would be nothing to prevent us from 
meeting all demands. I should be able to satisfy all Members of this House, 
and I should leave India with considerably more kudos than I am likely to 
do; though the Honourable the Finance Member might look a little blue, 
X should not worry about him. (Laughter.) However, the accepted policy 
is that the Department must pay its way. It has been very far for some 
.years past from achieving that ideal, and obviously those who are in the 
immediate charge of the Department must devote their energies to coming, 
as near as possible, to that mark. When, as at present, the Department is 
working at a loss in both of its main branches, it is obvious that the 
departmental staff must do what they can both to increase revenue and to 
reduce expenditure. As there has been a good deal of comment, I think 
rather ill-informed, as to the relative position of the postal and telegraph 
branches of the Department, I should like to dilate a little on this point. 
The assertion that the postal branch is bled to support the telegraph branch 
rests on reiteration and not on proof. I hardly indulge in poetry, but I 
should like to say that I believe that my Honourable friend, Mr. S. C. 
Mitra, my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, and possibly one or 
two others have sat at the feet of that distinguished English mathematician, 
the laie Mr. C. L. JDodgson, who wrote a great many books, and in one of 
his books one of his characters he quotes as saying: 

“Tis the note of the Jubjub 1 Keep count, I entreat; 

You will find I have told it you twice. 

Tis the song of the Jubjub 1 The proof is complete. 

If only I’ve stated it thrice.” 

It is the voice of the Post and Telegraph Union; and we hear it con¬ 
stantly reiterated that the postal branch is the victim of the villains in 
the telegraph branch of the Department, and this assertion is repeated so 
frequently that it has become almost to be believed in certain sections of 
this House. 

Now, Sir, I should like to refer to our accounting system as bearing on 
this question. The accounts system of the Posts and Telegraphs Depart¬ 
ment has been examined comparatively recently by a Committee presided 
over by my Honourable friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and that Committee 
made certain recommendations. It accepted in the main the principles and 
methods of accounting in force for the Department as a whole, and it made 
recommendations for certain modifications. The recommendations of that 
Committee were very carefully considered by Government and a memo¬ 
randum was placed before the Public Accounts Committee explaining quite 
clearly why in certain respects the Government of India were unable to fall 
in with the recommendations of the Committee. Mr. Mitra, recently in 
a very rapid speech containing more inaccurate statements than 1 have over 
heard in an equally short period of time referred to among other things to 
the iniquity of the Government in not adopting the recommendations of 
the Jehangir Committee. Sir, in Appendix No XXVI, at page 219 o± 
Volume I of the Report of the Public Accounts Committee on tbe Accounts 
for 1930-31, there is a memorandum by the Financial Secretary on the re¬ 
commendations of the Jehangir Committee explaining why the Government 
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'of India were unable to accept some of those recommendations. That 
memorandum, was brought before the Committee on the 18th August, 1982, 
Mr. Mitra being present. Its consideration was then postponed. A further 
memorandum referring to the previous one and summing up the position 
was placed before the Public Accounts Committee at another meeting on 
the 8th August, 1988. Air. Mitra, again, was present, and it was recorded 
m the final report that the Committee noted the decisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and had no remarks to offer. That statement was signed by 
Mr. Mitra. It is perfectly open to Honourable Members to say that the 
accounts of the Department as a whole may be substantially accurate, but 
that the divisions of receipts and of expenditure as between the branches of 
the department are incorrect, and I know that Air. Mitra and certain other 
Members take that view. They never give us any reason for their view. 
They accept it as a hypothesis that the Postal Department or the postal 
branch is being always done in the eye. It is quite true as regards receipts 
that there are certain adjustments made on the basis of certain averages. 
So far as I know, these adjustments are just as likely, if inaccurate at all, 
to be inaccurate to the prejudice of the telegraph branch as of the Postal 
Branch. However, the whole question of the system of adjustments between 
branches of the Department is about to be placed specifically before the 
Public Accounts Committee, and the material necessary for that is now being 
completed in my office. The House may, therefore, rest assured that this 
question of the accounts of the different branches of the Department will 
be considered by that Committee and I think that that is all that can be 
said on the point at present and I hope that Mr. Mitra, after signing the 
report of the Committee dealing with that matter, will not immediately 
afterwards disown it. 

Meanwhile, Sir, the accounts of the Department are as accurate as we 
know how to make them, and they show both main branches of the Depart¬ 
ment working at a loss. Therefore, as I have said, it is my duty to see 
that in addition to increasing the receipts, as much as possible, I keep the 
expenditure down as much as possible in all branches. 

Now, Sir, retrenchment being necessary, no apology is being called for 
from me for doing by best to effect it. I think that a special tribute is due— 
it has already been rendered this morning, and, I am sure, on previous 
occasions—-to the Betrenchment Committee presided over by Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir (a Committee different from the one I have previously mentioned) 
for the invaluable assistance given in pointing the way to certain economies. 
The recommendations of that Betrenchment Committee have been accepted 
and carried into force practically in toto by the Government of India. But 
the necessities of the situation were such that Government should not rest 
content there and other possibilities of making savings have also been 
pursued and further valuable savings have been effected, which were not 
gone into in detail by that Committee. 

Now, Sir, one persistent misstatement made by the Postal Union or 
representatives of the Postal Union relates to the incidence of retrench¬ 
ment. It is commonly alleged that the retrenchment has been ruthless and 
heavy in the postal branch, but practically negligible in other branches. I 
shall give figures, and I trust that they will show Honourable Members, who 
have the patience to listen to these figures, how far from the truth that 
view of the case is. I have here a statement showing the approximate 
results of retrenchment of personnel in the Department likely to be effected 
up to the end of 1938-34, that is, to the end of this month, and I have here 
figures showing the percentage of total retrenchment to total strength in 
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numbers of staff and also in relation to the cost of staff. As regards num¬ 
bers, gazetted officers 11*9 per cent have been retrenched. Clerical staff 
in the selection grades 12*6 per cent, m the upper division time scale 15 
per cent, but against this there has been an increase in the number of 
lower division clerks. There has been an increase also, naturally, in the 
number of extra-departmental postmasters appointed in lieu of departmental 
postmasters, and the net effect on the clerical staff is a retrenchment of 
4-3 per cent. In the numbers of lower subordinate engineering staff, which 
we are constantly being told has not been touched, there was a retrench¬ 
ment of 14-5 per cent. In the traffic branch, which is represented as being 
specially favoured, there was a retrenchment of 12-8 per cent in telegraph 
masters and telegraphists. In the postmen class, the number is exactly the 
same, 12-8. In the engineering line staff, 5*2 and inferior servants 3*3, 
I hardly think the House will wish me to read the corresponding figures 
of percentages relating to pay charges. They correspond fairly closely with 
the figures of numbers of staff. Now, of course, there are some people who 
say that gazetted officers and superior officers are quite unnecessary, and, 
if employed at all, their numbers can be cut down indefinitely. I know there 
are some people in this House who hold that all the Superintendents of 
Post Offices might be abolished! In the first place, I should like to em¬ 
phasise what I have already said in my annual report on the subject of 
the overstaffing of this Department with gazetted officers The point has 
been made so often that I dealt with that in a special paragraph in the 
last annual report. I shall read a few sentences from that: 

“The total number of superior gazetted staff was 489 at the end of the year. This 
number includes 154 divisional and other Superintendents, 49 post masters and 73 
telegraph traffic officers most of whom are in executive charge of the larger post and 
telegraph offices or of postal and railway mail service divisions, and 115 assistant and 
deputy assistant engineers most of whom are in executive charge of engineering sub¬ 
divisions or in comparable posts. The remaining 98 officers are actually holding 
higher charges such as are commonly regarded by the general public as controlling 
the business of the department.’* 

Mr. S. Gr. Jog (Berar Representative): What about Post Masters General 
and Deputy Post Masters General? 

Sir Thomas Ryan: They are included in the remaining 98. I deny most 
emphaticallv that the Posts and Telegraphs Department is overmanned' 
with gazetted staff. The figures which I have quoted will satisfy the 
House anyhow that retrenchment has not been confined to the lower staff 
bv any means. Nor is it the case, as has been represented, that the 
engineering dfficer staff has not been reduced. There were various recom¬ 
mendations made by the Posts and Telegraphs Retrenchment Commit! oe 
involving the reduction of one post of Deputy Chief Engineer, one post of 
Divisional Engineer, Telegraphs, four posts of Assistant Engineers, eight 
posts of Deputy Assistant Engineers, one post of Assistant Elceirieal 
r icrmeor, five posts of Deputy Assistant Electrical Engineers, Tf iho 
retrenchment on the engineering side, as a whole, be considered, it will 
he found, 1 think, undoubtedlv to be somewhat less than the retrenchment 

the postal or traffic branches of the Department; but there is this 
essential difference that whereas the staff in the traffic branch or iho postal 
hr-inch can be understood to have some relation to the actual volume of 
and work which has been very much less in recent years, it is not 
the case that the engineering staff, high or low, can in a similar way be 
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'directly eo-related -with the volume of traffic. The wires of the Depart¬ 
ment and the instruments of the Department have to be maintained, and 
they have to be maintained as efficiently whether the traffic passing over 
the wires is big or small. Actually the wire mileage of the Department has 
heen increasing. Consequently, it is quite unreasonable to suggest that 
there should be any retrenchment of engineering staff comparable with 
that which may be possible in times of slack traffic on the postal or the 
traffic sides. I am indebted to Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and I regret he is 
not^ here to hear me say so, for presenting this matter of retrenchment 
in its true light this morning It is obvious, .1 think, that while the policy 
of Government, which I have mentioned, holds the field that the Depart¬ 
ment cannot relax its efforts to find all reasonable economies. 

A good deal of stress has been laid by one or two Members on the 
Tecommendations in the Yarma Committee's Report. That was a Com¬ 
mittee appointed under the Chairmanship of Mr. Yarma, now Financial 
Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs, to investigate the methods of working and 
organization in the telegraph traffic branch of the Department I should 
like, if I may, at this stage to mention my personal indebtedness to 
Mr. Yarma for the invaluable assistance he has given to me through our 
association in connection with the posts and telegraphs work. Any im¬ 
provement which can be pointed to in our financial administration and 
any improvements in our economical administration are, I think, mainly 
to be credited to Mr. Yarma for his invaluable guidance and advice. 
(Applause.) As Chairman of the Committee, which I have just mentioned, 
Mr. Yarma has also done invaluable and useful work and he with his 
^colleagues has investigated, in the most painstaking manner, the whole 
system of dealing with our telegraph traffic. The result is a very full 
report in which every recommendation made is explained in considerable 
detail. I do not suppose many Members have read it although some have 
put down questions about it, and a copy is available in the Library, but 
I should like to emphasise that this is not a retrenchment report in the 
ordinary sense. It is not a report indicating merely where staff can be 
reduced or expenditure curtailed in other directions, merely because of 
the falling off in business. The recommendations here involve, if accepted 
in full, a complete reorganization of the telegraph system, and I might 
mention just a few items which are dealt with in this report, as giving the 
House some idea of its scope. , 

The Committee recommends a very important revision of the system 
and standards for calculating the strength of the operating and clerical 
staff in our telegraph offices. They discuss the question of, and recommend 
the extensive installation of, mechanical signalling equipment. They 
reco mm end considerable savings of staff through the somewhat heroic 
measure of abolishing all the reserves in the telegraph operating staff and 
making good shortages of staff by other means. They propose radical 
^changes in the system and scope of supervision in our telegraph offices. 
They make far-reaching proposals for the substitution of non-techni|al for 
technical staff, and so on. Sir, these, as a whole, are, I believe, most 
valuable recommendations, but they have to be considered with extreme 
care, because, to anticipate a point I shall come to presently, I agree 
entirely with the main proposition which many Members have advanced 
that in our search for economy we must not sacrifice efficiency. Well, 
Sir, these reco mm endations of this Committee have aroused an immense 
amount of opposition and criticism, partly interested I think, but certainly 
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partly not interested but based on perfectly bona fide uncertainty of the 
practicability and effect of the adoption of these measures. It is for that 
reason that I have not been able even now to submit a report, with my 
!, illy considered views, to the Government of India for their orders, although 
my statement of the case is now approaching completion. Members are 
apprehensive that the recommendations in this Beport will involve a further 
heavy retrenchment—and I know that very great apprehensions are enter¬ 
tained—and as bearing on this I think it is permissible for me to say that 
it is not likely that I shall be able to recommepd the immediate adoption 
or the sudden introduction of what I might describe as the more revolu¬ 
tionary proposals in this report. It is more likely that I should recom¬ 
mend that they should be introduced and tested tentatively and gradually, 
and I have, therefore, every confidence that there will not be, in conse¬ 
quence, anything of the nature of the sudden throwing out of employment 
of large numbers of men which has been anticipated. That is an expression 
of my personal attitude towards this report, which, I may say, I have 
discussed in the greatest detail with delegations from the two principal 
unions of telegraph servants. I am not, of course, able to say what view 
the Government of India will finally take. I may mention % incidentally 
that I think my Honourable friend, Sir Henry Gidney, is somewhat mis¬ 
informed or has misjudged the situation in thinking that the recommenda¬ 
tions in this report spell disaster to his community so far as employment 
in the telegraph branch of the Department is concerned 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney: lam very glad to hear it. 

Six Thomas Ryan: My friend’s satisfaction is a little premature, 1 am 
afraid, the truth is that it is the changes made in the system of recruit¬ 
ment to telegraphists’ ranks which were made some years ago which 
have produced and are likely to produce some ill effects so far as the 
members of one community are concerned, but that has nothing to do 
nth the recommendations of this Beport. However, the question of the 
recruitment of that community is a separate one, and I need not pursue 
it here. 


Now, I have said that I am in general agreement, and I am sure, the 
Government of India are in general agreement^ with the view expressed 
by several Members that we must not carry out retrenchment without 
proper regard to efficiency; and it certainly has bpen my instruction to the 
officers of the Department that, while making strenuous efforts to reduce 
the cost of the administration to the utmost, they should keep efficiency 
u view. I do not say that in these efforts to secure economy in some 
directions, the public convenience may not be to some extent affected. 
Y* e ^ave, for instance, on the recommendations of the Cowasii Johangir 
Committee, reduced the numbers of postal deliveries in various places If 
that is regarded as an impairment of efficiency, I admit we have impaired 
efficiency, but there are very few narrow limits within which we are will 
mg to go m the direction of impairing efficiency. This morning for 
example, it was stated by my Honourable friend, Mr. Maswood Ahmad 
that one of our measures, the extension of the system pf working our 
post offices by means of extra-departmental agents, has Resulted in the 
shortening of hours and m serious inconvenience to the public in cerf l 
places. If the Hooourebl. Member would give me sep»Sv some p S 
culars of any cases which have come to his notice of that ‘kind, I sS 
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be only too glad to go into the matter with the Post Master General con¬ 
cerned and see whether anything can be done to remove any real grievance 
from which the public may be suffering. 

A good deal has been said about the question of our failure to give 
proper postal facilities in rural areas. Well, Sir, before the financial 
collapse, we were doing a good deal in that direction. Every year we 
opened large numbers of new post offices, experimentally in the first 
place, and we made these offices permanent where there seemed to be 
any hope, after trial, of their proving successful, and undoubtedly we have 
had temporarily to abandon that policy under the stress of financial 
pressure- It is quite true, as has been urged, that we have been closing 
down offices rather than opening new ones, and I am afraid that it is a 
case in which, if we are to observe the policy which Government have 
adopted so far with the general approval of the House, I cannot promise 
that there will be anything considerable extension of postal facilities in 
rural areas until the finances of the Department look distinctly better. 
At the same time, we are by no means going so far as to close all 
offices which are not paying; even now the*re are a large' number of 
unremunerative offices, on each of which some actual loss is being in¬ 
curred. 

Another statement made and directly relevant to the question of our 
retrenchment policy relates to the hardship to individual members of the 
staff who are thrown out of employment and a passing allusion was made 
to the effect that they were having no appeal to the Director-General. 
I think the Honourable Member, who made that remark, was slightly 
confusing the question of appeals against retrenchment with the question 
of appeals against orders passed in disciplinary cases. There has be<en a 
good deal of discussion about the Statutory rules and orders of Govern¬ 
ment relating to the imposition of penalties and appeals against tho(m, 
and it is true that in many cases the rules provide for no appeal to the 
Director-General. But there is nothing whatever to prevent any mem¬ 
ber of the staff, who comes under retrenchment, from making a repre¬ 
sentation—it w r ould not technically be an “appeal”—the,re is nothing to 
prevent him making a representation to the head of the Circle and in 
turn to the head of the Department and to the Government of India. 1 
have received and have considered a certain number of such representa¬ 
tions, and I am quite ready to consider any case if reasonable ground is 
show T n. 

I think I have touched on the main issues winch were raised this 
morning, but there are a large number of points, mere of detail, and I 
shall endeavour to touch on some at least of these before my time has 
expired- 

Beferenee has been made to the question of retrenchment in the Dead 
Letter Offices, the point being that the staff in these offices is being fixed 
with reference to -what is known as a “time test" based on the average 
time certain operations found to take. It has been represented that certain 
w r ork no longer goes to these Dead Letter Offices which used to be per¬ 
formed in them, and that as this was the easiest work to do, the work! 
which still remains in the Dead Letter Office is harder and takes more 
time, and so that the time test should make morei allowance for it. It 
is quite true that one Post Master Genera] or more than one, haver 
recommended a move in that direction, but others have thought it un¬ 
necessary; and my decision has been that as the time test is anyhow- 
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never adopted as an absolute fixed rule of thumb, it is not necessary 
to change it, but heads of Circles know that they have every ground for 
•expecting allowance to be made if they find in practice that the staff 
of the Dead Letter Offices is being overworked when the total strength 
is fixed with regard to the existing time tests. My Honourable friend, 
Mr. Mudaliar, made a' minor point regarding the actual treatment of a 
-certain number of men likely to be retrenched in the Dead Letter Office 
in Madras. The Post and Telegraph Department employ an immense 
number of men in different parts of the country and employed on differ¬ 
ent cadres, and we have not thought it practicable to deal with these 
retrenchment questions in such a way as to involve constant adjustment 
betweejn one cadre and another. The line we have taken, rightly or 
wrongly, I, of course, think rightly, as a practical proposition, is where 
retrenchment in a particular cadre has been found necessary, some per¬ 
son from that cadre has been actually retrenched and we have not at¬ 
tempted to make cross adjustments between one cadre and another. The 
different offices to which Mr Mudaliar referred are offices with different 
cadres, and it is, in pursuance of the practice which I have described, 
that we have effected our retrenchment in the Dead Letter Offices and 
propose continuing to do so. I will, however, say that I see there is 
undoubtedly some reason in the othepr view of the case that where you 
retrench in one office, you may have possibly a vacancy occurring in the 
■other and you should transfer that man across; it would be accompanied 
by various inconveniences, among others it would interfere with thci 
promotion in the cadre which normally goes to the men in that separate 
cadre. I will promise my friend that I shall look into the point once 
more; my decision has been against the view which is represented, but 
I will examine it afresh and see whether we can concede something to 
the view that he has expressed. 

It was alleged by one speaker this morning that, in establishing the 
appointment of a Deputy Director-General of Finance, we wore merely 
restoring under another name a post which has been retrenched in my 
■office. Well, Sir, those Honourable Members, who were members of 
the Public Accounts Committee, will remember that a groat deal was 
said there* upon the need for improvement in the financial administration 
of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and although I myself took 
and still take the strongest exception to some of the criticisms levelled 
against the Department before the Public Accounts Committee, I can¬ 
not deny that there is great room for improvement in the general finan¬ 
cial administration, and it was in pursuance of the views expressed before 
and by the Public Accounts Committee that the creation of this post was 
decided upon. The proposals for actually creating the post were placed 
before the Standing Finance Committee and were approved by that body 
T?he work of this officer will have nothing to do with the work which 
used to be done by the Deputy who was retrenched on the establishment 
side in my office, and there is no foundation whatever for the suggestion 
that we have merely in this case restored under one name a post 
abolished under another. ^ , 

Reference was also made to our action in incurring further capital ex¬ 
penditure on the Telegraph Department, but I think there has been 
•some misunderstanding on this point My* nondurable ’friend, Sir Frank 
Noyce, desires me to explain a little more clearly than was possible at 
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the moment what has actually happened. We are restricting capital 
expenditure nowadays practically exclusively to work necessary for the 
development cf the telephone branch of the Department, and we incur 
expenditure only which will be directly and almost immediately profit¬ 
able- ^ 1 * s . < ^ u ^ e ^ rue * as ^ think my friend, Mr. Joshi, pointed out 
that a considerable amount of this expenditure was booked not under 
. e k ea< l “telephones”, but under the head “telegraphs”. The reason 
is that the cost of all the trunk wires and the line equipment is booked 
under the head “telegraphs”, actually there are no separate telephone 
trunk ^ lines. But ^although the capital expenditure is booked under the 
head “telegraphs”, there is an adjustment in respect of the use of the 
equipment between the telephone branch and the telegraph branch, so 
that in actual fact, the expenditure, as I have said, is being incurred for 
the benefit of the telephone branch and the ultimate debit for the use of 
these wires and instruments and the interest on capital is brought 
against the telephone acco un t* 

Some condemnatory remarks we^re also made with regard to another 
matter, our incurring substantial losses on unserviceable stores. I should, 
like to mention with regard to this question of store that we have been 
making a very great improvement. When the country emerged from the 
Great War, we had a stores balance of over 2J crores in book value and 
we have* been doing our utmost in recent years to bring down this to a 
reasonable figure. At the end of the coming year, we estimate the total 
stores balance will be round about 50 lakhs in value, including about 20 
lakhs of stores held for, and at the cost of, the Army Department. It 
is inevitable that, in the management of any big stores organisation in 
which the balances are being rapidly brought down, there shall be a 
certain amount of write off of unserviceable and obsolete stores. In every 
store yard, there must be from time to time a clearing up and writing 
off or writing down of the value of unserviceable or obsolete stores. The 
figures relating to this matter come regularly before the Public Accounts 
Committee e*very year and it is open to members of that body, who are 
interested in this point, to deal with it there. 

I think it was Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury who referred to the circum¬ 
stance of our having three classes of engineering officers for different 
kinds of work. Actually that is not the case of the superior officers of 
the Department except in so far as we have a very small separate staff 
for the highly specialised business of wireless engineering- But it is. 
quite true that we have a division into more or less water-tight com¬ 
partments of officers employed on telephone, electrical and general engi¬ 
neering, and my Honourable friend will be glad to learn that this point 
has been rather fully dealt with by the Varma Gommittee and the views 
of that Committee bearing on this are amongst those* on which I shall 
shortly be making my recommendations to Government, and I shall cer¬ 
tainly give due weight to the fact that my Honourable friend, Mr. Lahiri 
Chaudhury, also thinks that something should bej done in this matter. 

I need not follow my Honourable friend, Mr. Jadhav, as I think 
most of what he said will be of more relevance when we come to discuss, 
the provisions in the Finance Bill relating to postal rates, but I was 
glad to notice incidentally that he admitted that there was at present 
an abuse of the book-packet system by some who ordinarily send their 
communications by postcards. 

Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, ulhough he signed the report of the Cowasjr 
Jehangir Committee, which recommended rather extensive retrenchment,. 
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has curiously enough now changed his mind and says that ho would not 
hayeTny retrenchment of the staff, but would haye reduction m other 
ways I shall be, most grateful to him if he will. indicate some of those 
other ways in which we can make further practical retrenchments. 


Sir, I have probably not dealt with every detail which has been men¬ 
tioned’ this morning. I am afraid thev time available would not permit 
of that; but I trust I have said enough to show that our general re¬ 
trenchment policy is in accordance with the policy which has been known 
to and accepted by this House for many years, and that it is inevitable 
that our efforts at saving expenditure must continue, and that wo have 
not been unreasonable in the manner in which we, have been parrying it 
out. I think I may safely say that to vote against the continuance of 
retrenchment is to vote against the most practical step that I can adopt 
-towards the ultimate further reduction of postal charges. 


Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I regret that my friend, Sir Oowasji lelmngir, 
3 was absent when I moved this cut motion early this morn- 

i n g. n e misconceived the whole purpose of my motion and 
devoted his speech of more than half an hour to a matter on which I fully 
agree with him. In my motion, I have never said that I am against retrench¬ 
ment. I only take exception to the method that the Government of India 
have adopted in giving eSect to the retrenchment policy. Sir, I accept 
Government's position that the Postal Department is a public utility de¬ 
partment, and I further agree with them that there is no reason why, 
because it is a public utility department, it should not pay its expenses. 
But what I maintain is that the postal side of this Posts and Telegraphs 
Department is paying its way, and I shall presently show from the figures 
quoted by Sir Thomas Eyan himself in the latest Administration Report 
that it is paying its way. And I shall presently substantiate my grie¬ 
vances against that Department as to why they have not taken practical 
steps to show to the contrary, if they wanted it. I know Sir Thomas 
Eyan is rather sensitive about the remarks passed in this House, and I 
appeal to him to bear with me for a few minutes and consider the points 
that I make. In his latest Eeport, he shows that in the postal side ihcro 
is a deficit of Es. 6,07,345, while, on the telegraph side, there is a deficit^ 
of Es. 33,47,588. A few lines below in the same Eeport it is slated that 
for the retrenched personnel and for their gratuities, commutation of pen¬ 
sions, etc., they had to pay during the year Es. 7,38,057. What does it 
prove? If these extraordinary payments had not been made, the Postal 
Department, even according to his own calculations, was paying its way. 
But my contention is far more substantial than that. As I have said, T 
do not claim to show merely by this that if you wiped out this emergency 
payment during the year, it is a balanced Budget. But, apart from that, 
in this House I made a complaint that proper allocation w r as not made 
between Postal and Telegraphic revenues. I will repeat now what my 
allegations were. I said that for the telegrams you can have separate 
stamps, and after the year we can count it up, as has been done with 
the revenue stamps this year. In every Post and Telegraph office, there 
is an account of how much they get in the shape of telegraph stamps. 
With a little trouble and the expenditure of a few rupees, they can speci¬ 
fically say what amount Is due to the Telegraph Department and what 
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^i 6 ? e "^ os ^ department. What they now do is—they have 
hxed a problematic ratio. Why do you always take shelter behind this 
ss exouse and make a whimsical allotment of postal and telegraphic 
income. Have a calculation of telegraphic income and a calculation for 
nos o ce income, and you can once for all allay apprehensions by giving 
ie exact figures that this is the amount you get from the Telegraph De¬ 
partment that this is the income of the Telegraph Department and that 
is is the income from the Postal Department. Once for all you can 
refute our allegation if it is not correct. 


Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, I may say, if the Honourable Member will excuse 
my interrupting him, that at one time there were separate postal and tele- 
graj>h stamps and they were abolished, as I believe, in the interest of public 
convenience. The Honourable Member may be perfectly right in saying 
that the present^ system is unfair to the Postal Department, though I have 
no reason to believe that it is more unfair to them than to the Telegraph 
Department. But, in any case, this question will come specifically and 
categorically before the Public Accounts Committee very shortly. 

Mr. S. C. Mitia: As Sir Thomas Bvan has referred to the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee, I think I should clear myself of the charge he made, 
because, when he was quoting from the report of each meeting of the 
Committee and said that I was present, I thought he was searching my 
name to decide whether I should be entitled to a Knighthood for regular 
attendance at these meetings like some other Members, I mean my friend, 
Sardar Jawahar Singh, who got a Knighthood merely for regular attendance 
in the Assembly. But curiously enough I found that he was quoting from 
the Beport Volume, page 86, where it is said in paragraph 57: 

“The Committee noted the decisions of the Government of India and had no 
remarks to offer.” 

Now, Sir, you will bear with me for a few seconds while I show how 
this statement in the Beport really represents the true state of things. I 
refer to the Evidence Volume and you and the House will judge how far 
they are correct or I am correct. On page 71, the Chairman said: 

“The Jahangir Committee report is not before us. Only one particular recom¬ 
mendation of that report and the action taken upon it has been before ns in 
Appendix IX. 

Mr. JRammy Scott : The Government may put in a Resolution asking the Assembly 
to consider whether the division between the Posts and Telegraphs is correct. 

Chairman : It is rather difficult for us to lecord any finding on an issue which 
has not been placed before us. 

Mr. Badenochi : The whole method of distribution has been before the Auditor 
General. The whole scheme was worked out by myself and Mr. Varma and was put 
before Sir Frederic Gauntlett and the Government of India and that method was 
accepted. As far as I know the Posts and Telegraphs Accounts Enquiry' Committee 
accepted it en bloc. 

Mr. Varma : The Jehangir Committee was appointed as a direct result of the 
recommendation of the Public Accounts Committee. The Committee have examined 
in accordance with the terms of reference, every one of the principles on which 
commercialisation of accounts was carried out by Government in 1925. It is clear that 
barring certain small modifications here and there,' the Committee had no objection 
to raise against the principles on .which the commercial account? ‘were, organised in 
1925. I submit that this report is before this Committee and r they. can record their 
opinion. 
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Chairman : It is a little difficult to ask non-official members to record a definite 
finding on an issue which has not expressly been framed for their consideration at 
this meeting. 

Mr. Varna : The Accounts Committee was appointed at the instance of the Public 
Accounts Committee and the Report of that Committee is before the Public Accounts 
Committee. 

Mr. Badrnoch : The method of allocation was accepted by Sir Frederic Gauntlett in 
1925 and by the Government of India. We have no reason to reconsider that, so that 
the original acceptance stands. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra : The Committee wanted to have a day for discussion but some¬ 
how or other they could not have.*’ 

That was the position on the last Report: it was decided that n day 
will be devoted in the Public Accounts Committee to go through this 
Report: that was denied. To continue my quotation: Mr. Varma then 
said: 

“In paragraph 15, the Committee say : 

‘The Committee discussed the procedure for dealing with the report of the 
Posts and Telegraphs Enquiry Committee and accepted the suggestion of 
the Chairman that it was not necessary for Government to consult the 
Public Accounts Committee in regard to those recommendations which 
they accepted, but that in cases where Government felt unable to accept 
the recommendations, the Committee should be given an opportunity of 
considering the points involved and recording its views’.” 

Chairman : All I am prepared to do is to record a note that the Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs Committee did not make any recommendation that there should be a departure 
from the arrangements which' have been agreed to between the Auditor General and 
the Department regarding the classification of charges in the commercial accounts bo 
as to exhibit a proper working of the Department as between the two branches and 
that we will also inform the Auditor General that this position is correct. Beyond 
noting that we cannot go further because that particular point has not been brought 
before us. 

Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim : It would be tantamount to an expression of opinion by the 
Public Accounts Committee. The Director General Posts and Telegraphs, has got the 
opinion of the Jehiangir Committee; then why trouble us now? 

(The other non-official members agreed with Mr. Anwar-ul-Azim.) 

e Chairman : I think, Sir Thomas, you should be content to'quote the Jehangir Com¬ 
mittee Report, as an authority in the Assembly when the question comes up and not 
ask the support of the Public Accounts Committee. If the matter is brought before 
this Committee with all the relevant material the Committee will consider it.” 

After this, is any refutation of the charges necessary of what Sir Thomas 
Ryan said that I do something in the Public Accounts Committee and 
contradict it here? We did not go into the Report at all and much less 
accepted it. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: May T say that just now when I was speaking, I 
attempted to dra^w a very clear distinction between two things, first I took 
the question of the recommendations of the Committee presided over by 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, that is, relating to the accounts of the Department 
as a whole: the recommendations in that Report were not completely 
adopted by the Government of India, and the Government of India ex¬ 
plained to the Public Accounts Committee their views with regard to those- 
recommendations which they had not accepted. The Public Accounts* 
Committee considered the explanation given by the Government and they 
recorded that they had no remarks to offer on the subject. That statement 
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°?® rS ’_^ r '. ®- 0. Mitra. I was speaking and I 
of flip 'Hon + . e P 0r ^ Public Accounts Committee on the accounts 

hpfoi ? ep S en V 8 a whole - » was quite true that, when I appeared 
e ,, u Accounts Committee, I sought their verdict on another 
u s ®P ara te question of the division in our accounts between the 
different branches of the Department, and I think that what Mr. Mitra 
lias read is relevant to that separate question. There I failed—I got no 
verdict from the Public Accounts Committee—and it was left at this, that 
e matter would be brought before the Public Accounts Co mmi ttee sepa- 

tdut ; a aS 1 have ^ ried te ex P lain just now that submission to the 
iublic Accounts Committee will be made; but undoubtedly in his speech 
on the General Budget, Mr. S. C. Mitra did tax Government with not 
having accepted the^ recommendations of the Cowasji Jehangir Co mmi ttee 
to the extent to which Government have not done so. Government had the 
support of the Public Accounts Co mmi ttee 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: You are misquoting me: I think you could not follow 
me, as I was perhaps reading very fast. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: When the actual documents are not before the House, 
it is difficult for me to discuss them further: but, I maintain, it is veri¬ 
fiable from the records of the Assembly that, a few days ago, Mr. Mitra 
taxed us with not accepting the recommendations of the Cowas]i Jehangir 
Committee, whereas he was a party to the acquiescence in the attitude of the 
Government towards those recommendations. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I do not like to remonstrate with Sir Thomas 
By an at length—J will only read the last sentence of the Chairman’s ruling 
in that day: 

“If the matter is brought before this Committee with all the rejev^nt material, 
the Committee Will consider it.*' 

At that stage, we were not allowed to discuss that question. In the 
very beginning, I said 

“As regards paragraph 3, the Government of India had not been able to accept 
the four recommendations,” 

and I wanted to discuss the whole thing. If you read the whole discus¬ 
sion, Sir, you will be surprised to hear how the Public Accounts Com¬ 
mittee was treated by this Department. It was mostly at the instance 
of the Honourable the Finance Member, Sir George Schuster, who from 
the very beg innin g as Chairman* of the Public Accounts Committee thought 
that there should be a small sub-committee to go into the depreciation 
fund and other accounts of the Postal Department—he was not very 
happy over these matters and suggested that there should be a small sub¬ 
committee of the Public Accounts Committee itself to go through the 
matters: but for some reason, best known to Government, they appointed 
a different Co mmi ttee and that Committee reported; but we wanted that 
the whole report should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee; 
but, as I have quoted here, they said that the Government of India had 
gone through it and discussed it with the Auditor General and there is 
no chance of their going back on it; and so, what was the use of sub- 
tnitting the Report? That was the reason why the Chairman, Mr. Lloyd, 
at that time, ruled that the whole Committee’s report was not before us 
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and so wo were not allowed to enter into the merits of the whole report. 
I do not make any specific complaint against that; but. when Sir Thomas 
Ryan brings a charge against us and wants to say "Mr. S. 0. Mitra in 
the Public Accounts Committee slept over this matter, and now he comes 
to this House to mislead it", I have to refute his misleading statement. 

Now, let us come to the main points. I fully maintain that this Postal 
Department is self-supporting, and it is not I alone who stress this point 
times without number, but it, is the opinion of the general body of elected 
Members on this side of the House; and when we challenge them every 
time as to why they do not for one year at least spend something and 
show the exact figures—because they have in their accounts the receipts 
from stamps for telegraph purposes, and they can get it for any year-—and 
then come and face us with the facts, they will never take up that sugges¬ 
tion: every time they have a whimsical way of fixing a certain per¬ 
centage—it is known to them only how they arrive at that ratio—as allo¬ 
cated to the telegraph side and some percentage as going to the postal side. 
But why should we be treated to these hypothetical percentages, and why 
should we not at least for one year see for ourselves whether ’this Depart¬ 
ment is self-supporting or not? So, Sir, I say that it is due to mis¬ 
calculation and a "wrong appreciation of the Budget position that the postal 
side is considered to be unable to pay its way. 

Then, as regards retrenchment, I made my points in my speech. There 
is, however, one point on which I should like to have some information. 
The other day we came to know that in the Army Department the five per 
cent, cut in the pay was in some specially hard cases exempted, but so far as 
the Postal Department is concerned, I do not know of any such hard east's 
in which the authorities have exempted people from this five per cent, cut 
in salary, though in this Department most of the people are underpaid 
officials. Sir Cowasji J'ehangir’s Committee recommended a certain scale 
if retrenchment. I speak, of course, subject to correction bv the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge, and I want to know whether they have not 
gone very far to the extreme from the suggestions made by that Committee ? 
Was there any suggestion for doing away with any percentage of the selec¬ 
tion grade posts which affected a large number of officers in the lower 
grades? Is it not a fact that in July, 1931, when this Committee' met, 
the price of the postcard was two pice and that of the envelope was one 
anna? Not only have the Postal Department accepted the recommenda¬ 
tions of this Committee, but they have gone far ahead of those recom¬ 
mendations, particularly in regard to the retrenchment of lower grade 
officials. I would request my friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, to see for him¬ 
self what is the position of this Department before lie gives a general 
certificate to the Government that they have done nothing but justice. Bir, 
I maintain that there should be retrenchment in every Department of the 
Government. On principle, I am as strong as my* friend, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, in holding that there should be retrenchment wherever it is 
possible, but there have been several Retrenchment Committees. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir presided over two Retrenchment Committees, Mr. Vanna 
presided over some Committees, and now they have got a sanction of 
Rs. 60,000 for another Retrenchment Committee. In this way, Retrench¬ 
ment Committees are going on. Now, if Government really want an expert 
Retrenchment Committee, they should select a Committee from outside, 
because, so far, in these Committees their own officers sit and decide 
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matters in a way prejudicial to the interests of poor post men and poor 
dorks, while sparing higher officers. That is a policy against which I have 
t > take exception. I am not against retrenchment. Therefore, I see no 
reason why I should not press this motion. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The question 
is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
.(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 

Condition of the Extra Departmental Agents. 

Mr, S. 0. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Postal Enquiry Committee of 1920 introduced time-scale of pay 
tor all the employees of the Postal Department save and except the 
<5xtra departmental agents. The scale of pay of the entire staff of the 
Department was further re-examined in 1926“ and, as a result, the scale 
•of pay now enjoyed by the staff was sanctioned, but this tim e also the 
extra departmental agents were left untouched. Assurances were given 
times without number that the cases of these officials vrould be considered, 
but nothing substantial has been done yet. The Postal Unions have also 
been pressing for the last 12 years for increasing the emoluments of the 
extra departmental agents, but its prayer has been respected by the 
Government by issuing orders recently for further reduction in allowance. 
The meagre allowance which these unfortunate officials are getting are just 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the middav tiffin only. In comparison 
with the volume of works, the nature of duties they have to perform 
and the amount of responsibilities they have to shoulder, the allowance 
they draw is nothing and these extra departmental agents can rightly be 
designated as a band of honorary workers. Now, the Government, instead 
of taking steps to increase their emoluments, have issued orders fixing a 
new standard for determining the allowance of such officials. The 
Director-General in his G. O. No. 6, dated the 23rd June, 1932, has laid 
down the following principle for counting the points: 

(1) That for each Rs. 15 w r orth of stamps and stationery sold per 

mensem up to Rs. 75 and for each Rs. 30 worth in excess of 
Rs. 75 per mensem—one point. 

(2) That for each Rs. 500 worth of money orders issued and paid, 

savings bank deposits and withdrawals and cash certificates 
issued and discharged—all taken together—per mensem up 
to Rs. 3,000 and for each Rs. 1,000 worth of each transaction 
in excess of Rs. 8,000 per mensem. 

In fixing the above standard, the amount of labour each extra depart¬ 
mental agent has to perform has not at all been taken into consideration. 

, Officials doing more work may sometimes draw less allowance than those 
who are actually performing less work. As for example, according to the 
new standard up to Rs. 75 worth of stamp sold per mensem will count 
one point, but if thorough examinations of records and statistics are 
made, it will come to light that there are offices in which ah extra 
departmental agent has to deal with one or two or utmost ten persons 
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in selling stamps worth Kts. 75 or so, but instances are not rare in which 
it will bo found that there are certainly extra departmental sub or branch 
offices in which an extra departmental agent has to satisfy 100 or 200 
persons in selling stamps equivalent to one point. 

In similar ways, it can be shewn that a sum of Rs. 500 can be 
remitted by a single person by a single money order and sometimes such 
a sum is found to be remitted by 50 (fifty) persons by 50 different money 
orders. A postmaster, in issuing cash certificates of Rs. 500 n y fact' 
value consisting of five cash certificates of 100 rupee denomination each, 
has to do more wort’and spend more time than a postmaster who has 
the good fortune of issuing by a single certificate of Rs. 500 denomina¬ 
tion. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I am very sorry to interrupt the 
Honourable Member. May I draw his attention to the fact that h© is 
placing my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Ryan, at a very great dis¬ 
advantage? 

Mt. S. O. Mitra: Do you want a louder voice? 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: No, Sir; I should like to havo a 
little less speed. The Honourable Member is not racing against time 
as he was on a previous occasion. * 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: I accept the suggestion, Sir. I thought that the 
subject matter that I am now dealing with was so common place to the 
Director-General who is retiring that he would be able to follow the 
speech even if it were delivered at a much more rapid speed. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I might explain, Sir, that I at any 
rate am willing to learn from him. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: It is, therefore, nocessary that amount of labour 
should be counted in determining the allowances and establishment 
charges of an extra departmental sub or branch office. 

In paragraph 3 of the Director-General's G. O. No. 6 of 23rd June, 
1932, it is stated as follows: 

“The standard should be applied to all extra departmental branch offices and when 
such application would result m a decrease of existing allowance, this is to be limited 
in the case of present incumbents to 10 per cent of the sanctioned allowance.” 

But it is to be applied subject, of course, to the proviso in paragraph 2' 
above in full on any f change of incumbents. Thus it is definitely laid 
dawn that in applying the standard the emolument of an extra depart¬ 
mental agent should not be decreased by more than ten per cent, of his 
present allowance, but it appears that the divisional authorities, perhaps, 
under instruction from the head of the Circle have ordered in some cases 30 
or 40 per cent, reduction. Such reduction according to the orders can 
only be done on any change of incumbents. There are also instances 
that full reduction has been effected by changing the incumbent even. 

In short the extra departmental agents asked for bread, but they have 
been given stone. The Government, instead of taking steps to increase* 
their allowances, have fixed such a standard, according to which calcula¬ 
tion the allowances of all the extra departmental agents have been 
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reduced. An official who was getting Es. ten per month, will now get 
Es. five only. This is a negation of justice. 

The demand of the staff is to revise the standard in such a way that 
at least no body’s allowance is substantially reduced. The plea of the 
Government is that this is their extra work. Sir, I know that 
Honourable friend, Sir Frank Noyce, is not well acquainted with the 
details of the postal administration, and so I should like to elaborate the 
subject still further. These people are not Government servants accord¬ 
ing to Government interpretation, but still they carry out the duties of 
postmasters with a small allowance ranging from Es. 5 to Es. 12 or 
Es. 15. I hope that my Honourable friend, Mr. Amar Nath Butt, will 
explain to the House how necessary and how essential is the service of 
these extra departmental agents throughout India, and they are the real 
foundation of this Postal Department. They, in the numerous villages, 
perform functions for this Postal Department, but curiously enough they 
are not recognised as Government servants. There is a curious rule, 
before these persons are enlisted, that they are asked to say whether they 
have an y subsidiary business. In these bard days, when people cannot 
get even mere subsistence, they give wrong information saying that they 
have some subsidiary business, that they have a shop or that they have 
a teachership, and thus they secure these posts of extra departmental 
.agents. But the work is so onerous that the whole of their time is 
devoted to this work. They do not get any advantage of the leave rules, 
and, if they have to go on leave, they must bring a substitute for whom 
.they are responsible. The result is, if anybody goes through the postal 
administration report, he will find th'ere are numbers of cases of theft 
and embezzlement by these very poorly paid officers who have .o deal 
with large sums of money. We have all along suggested for a long time 
that at least their allowances might be increased. They have, to pay 
from their own pockets for contingencies and even for a. lamp ot m, “ 
they have to supply their own chairs and tables. This is the justice that 
is being done by the Department! When this matter was represented to 
that kind and good ex-Direetor-General Sir Hubert Sams, he took 
matter very sympathetically, but as there were thousands ofsuch per- 
ToT-elm if their emoluments were increased by one or two rupees, 
it would amount to a very substantial sum,—the financial .stringency 
Sold in the way. Now that the budget of the Department is going to 

be balanced, the Department should favourably consider the questum of 
• -fet in kp. allowances of these extra departmental agents. The 

55“ 01 mX’TZZ K M VS 

Srsjrfrsa 5 UHSiX s. 

Hme/mote work for tbe Inborn 

sstwS words, 

I move. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanxnukham Chatty): Cut motion 

, j a TiniW £he head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 

‘‘That the demand under tne n „ 

(including Working Expenses) 1 be reduced by Es. 100. 
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Maulvi Muhammad Shalee Daoodi (Tirhut Division: Muhammadan): 
Sir, I also live in a village in which there is an extra departmental 
> agent. I have some knowledge of the drudgery througli which those 
people have to go. In a village, generally people come and purchase 
one postcard, one envelope, and so on, and they are not rich men to 
purchase at one time a large number of postcards and envelopos. 

[At this stage, Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shannmkham 
Chetty) vacated the Chair which was then occupied by Sir Abdur Bahim, 
one of: the Panel of Chairmen.] 

Generally hundreds of persons would come to the man, and the poor 
fellow would have to spend not less than two or three minutes for every 
one of them in giving them a postcard of three pice. So is the case 
with money orders. These extra departmental men have got to teach 
people how to write money orders, because you do not find many people 
in the village to do that work, and those money orders are all* of very 
small value. So, if the point system which lias been suggested is going 
to be brought into operation, then people would have nothing left to 
them. The present scale of remuneration given to them is very, very 
small. In my Province of Bihar, it is only Bs. 10, but if this is going 
to be reduced, then there will be nothing left for those people to live on. 
Therefore, I think the point system should be revised so fur iis these 
extra departmental agents are concerned. The value in money should 
not be the consideration for giving remuneration; the amount* of work 
put in should be the real test to guide as to what they should get. 
With these words, I support my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, on this 
point. 

Mr. M, Maswood Ahmad: I want to make certain observations in this- 
connection. There are many troubles which these extra departmental 
agents feel, and_ one of them is that they cannot contribute to the pro¬ 
vident fund. When they are doing the same duty as departmental men, 
witn a very scanty remuneration, they should have the privileges which 
the departmental officers have and they should have a chance to contri¬ 
bute to the provident fund as well. Again, my experience of Bihar is 
that all these extra departmental agents get the same pay whether the 
work is less or more, and that is not a good system. In certain places 
you will find the work is greater, the number of money orders is much 
larger, more letters have to he dealt with, and such people must got more 
allowance than those who have less work. At present there arc two or 
three different kinds of these extra departmental officers. Some deal with 
money order and letter business only, some do registration and insurance 
business also, and yet some others do savings bank business. Though 
they have their works increased, their pay and allowances remain as 
before. 

I have some knowledge of these extra departmental offices. In my 
village, the man in charge of the office gets Bs. 8, and not Bs. 10 as 
suggested by my Honourable friend, Mr. Shafee Daoodi. Oonernliv it is 
Bs. 8 in my part ^of the country. He got the same pay when the work 
of the office, *Klialilabad Nataul, was confined to money orders and letters 
only. ASffaerwards they added registration, insurance, and, again, the 
savings bank business, but all this time there has been no increase of pay. 
This is very hard and the Department must consider such cases sympathe¬ 
tically. They need not increase the allowance where the work is less, 
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but where the work is more, the remuneration also should be more, and 
work ^ 1Ve lnore ^ me ' they should certainly get more money for this 

^ 1 hope my friend will not ask my friend, Mr. Mitra, when he is moving 
is seconce motion, to go slowly. Though it is better for my Honour¬ 
able fnenc! to learn something, still it is injurious for us, because there 
are many other cuts. With these observations, I support the motion 
moved by my Honourable friend. 


Sir Oowasji Jehangir : Mr. President, so far as I remember, the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee did examine the question of these extra departmental 
postmasters and they came to the conclusion that they should be 
encouraged. It was pointed out to the Committee that it was very diffi¬ 
cult to get petty shop keepers,, teachers and men of that class, who are 
appointed as extra departmental postmasters, to consent to serve 
Naturally the answer was that you must make it more attractive and I 
believe that one of the recommendations of the Committee was that, since 
they also recommended the abolition of a certain number of post offices, 
these extra departmental postmasters should be given more attractive 
terms. That I believe, was the recommendation of the Committee. I 
have not been able to look it up. I have not been able to get a copy of 
the report yet. Sir Thomas will be able to verify whether my facts are 
correct. If so, the question arises how Government's action is consistent 
with the report, if Mr. Mitra s facts are correct. So far as I could follow 
Mr. Mitra, he quoted some orders of Government wffiereby the remunera¬ 
tion given to these extra departmental postmasters was actually reduced. 
If that fact is correct and if my memory does not play me false, such 
a policy would be exactly opposite to the policy suggested by the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. I think the point requires further elucidation. If, on 
account of retrenchment, we are to get rid of post offices which are never 
likely to pay, something must take their place and the only thing that can 
take their place is extra departmental postmasters. There must be some 
misunderstanding somewhere, I believe, and I would appeal to the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs to clear up the point and to tell us how 
far he has encouraged these extra departmental postmasters. 


Sir Thomas Eyan: There is a very iarsre number of extra departmental 
postmasters employed in the Posts and Telegraphs Department. The 
number approaches 20,000, and obviously if I am to pursue the ideal of 
getting the work of the Department done as cheaply as reasonably pos¬ 
sible, it is necessary that I should keep down, as far as reasonably can be 
done, the amount paid to these people. One rupee increase per man per 
month might seem a very small sum, but it represents in the aggregate 
over two lakhs a year, and it is necessary to keep down our expenses. 
Certainly, we have, fairly recently—I do not remember the precise date 
quoted by Mr. Mitra—endeavoured to see whether we can get extra depart¬ 
mental agents on more economical terms than before. It is true that the 
Committee presided over by mv friend, Sir Oowasji Jehangir, recommended 
an extension of this system. On the point of remuneration, however, they 


only said: 

“We recommend that if it be found necessary to attract a suitable quality of men 
such as respectable shop keepers^ etc.. Government should agree to increasing the 
allowances to Be. 30 or Be. 40. 
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We have approved of enhanced allowances being given where neces¬ 
sary , which is all that the Committee recommended, but I am sure Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir, who spoke eloquently this morning in favour of economy 
and the avoidance of extravagance, would not recommend that we should 
pay more than we need pay under this head. I must confess I was 
somewhat at a disadvantage, when my friend. Mr. Mitra, was speaking, 
of not being able to follow very closely his very fluent speech, but I can at 
least say this much that even I, like Sir Trank Noyce, am prepared to 
learn from my friend, Mr. Mitra 

Mr. S* 0. Mitra; We cannot hear you. We have the same disadvant¬ 
age. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: T shall certainly, when I get the text of what my 
friend, Mr. Mitra said, I shall study it very closely and I will undertake 
to review 7 ” the question of the remuneration of these extra departmental 
agents, but I trust that the undertaking to review it will not be understood 
as a categorical promise that it will inevitably be increased. I will 
examine the matter and if I should find that there is reason for reopening 
the question of their remuneration with a view to raising it, I should not 
hesitate to take the necessary action. There is just one point. It was 
stated that divisional officers go beyond the instructions issued to them by 
the Director-General, and, if so, I shall take stepg to correct them. I think 
in view of the assurance I have given that I will consider the subject, 
though not necessarily favourably, the motion will not be pressed to a 
division. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra: In view of the sympathetic reply, I beg leave of the 
House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Selection Grade Posts. 


Mr. S. 0. Mitra,: I move: 

r < ? en3f S < l un ^ er the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 

(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” h 1 

In course of last- year’s Budget discussion, my friends, Messrs Azhar 
Ah and Lahm Chaudhury, brought to the notice of the Department the 
reckless manner in which the selection grade posts in the Post Office 
and Railway Mail Service were being retrenched, specially in Bengal and 
Assam United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, but I regret to note that 
instead of any improvement, matters have gone from bad to worse and 
nearly 200 selection grade posts, including those of first class town 
inspectors, have been brought under reduction. I am of the considered 
opinion that this drastic policy will inevitably cause, if it has not done so 
already, serious deterioration of efficiency of the postal service It goes 
without saying that, unless the supervision is strengthened by increasing 
,, selection grade posts, cases of fraud and irregularities will tremendous¬ 
ly increase> and public interests will suffer. I have endeavoured to 
ascertain the principle on which the selection grade posts are fixed, but 
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1] must confess I have entirely failed. On the other hand, the statistics 
supplied by the Department in the following table in reply to one of my 
-questions go to show that there is absolutely nc such principle._ 


1 

Name of Head Post 
Office or town sub¬ 
post office. 

i 

! 

Number 

of 

clerks. 

Number of 
sorting 
and , 

overseer 
postmen. 

1 

Pay 

of 

Deputy 

Post 

Masters. 

Number 

of 

Assistant. 

Post 

Masters. 

Pay 

of 

Assistant 

Post 

Masters. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Chittagong 

37 

Nil 

160—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Dacca . . • 

DO 

6 

250—350 

1 

160—230 

Mymensingh . 

44 

i 

160—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Howrah . 

39 

5 

160—250 

Nil 

Nil. 

Bara Bazar 

36 

13 

160—250 

2 

160—250 

Patna . . . j 

38 

2 

160—250 

I 

160—250 

Agra 

| 35 

6 

160—250 

2 

160—250 

Allahabad 

48 

7 

160—250 

2 

160—250 

Lucknow 

59 

6 

250—350 

3 

160—250 

Meerut . 

30 

5 

160—250 

1 

160—250 

Peshawar 

37 

2 

160—250 

» 2 

160—250 

Kalbadevi 

57 

15 

160—;250 

j 2 

160—250 

Bangalore 

44 

5 

250—350 

i 2 

160—250 

Madura . 

30 

1 

! 

250—350 

1 1 

160—250 


It will appear that the pay of Deputy Postmasters, Peshawar, Banga- 
lore, and Madura is in the grade of its. 250-350, but that of the Deputy 
Postmasters, Chittagong, Mymensingh, Barabazar, Allahabad, Aalbadevi, 
etc. is in the lower selection grade of Bs. 160—250, although the number 
of clerks in the latter is more than in the former. These are only a few 
eases, and I feel sure that, if similar statistics are obtained for all the 
offices, they will strongly corroborate my statement. Agam, the selec¬ 
tion grade posts of Assistant Postmasters in some of the offices, specially 
in Bengal have been abolished in offices like Chittagong, Mymensingh, 
Howrah, Bowbazar, Park Street and Dharamtala, while they have been 
retained in the offices in the above list although the number of clerks 
there is less. Here, again, I say emphatically that if complete statistics 
are obtained, they will prove my assertion that, neither m fixing selection 
grade posts nor in abolishing any such posts, the Heads of Circles have 
followed any consistent standard. It all depends on their sweet will or 


jather whim. 

It was mentioned last year as to how the Postmaster-General, Bengal 
and Assam Circle, was overzealous to effect retrenchment m his Circle, and, 


E 
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in the matter of retrenchment, Calcutta had been hard-hit. As many $8 
16 selection grade posts have been brought under reduction. These selec¬ 
tion grade posts were created as a result of the Postal Enquiry Committee. 
While in other Cities like Bombay and Madras, no retrenchment in the 
selection grade posts has been made, in Calcutta, retrenchment has been 
made with a vengeance. I shall specially cite here several cases. The* 
Postal Enquiry Committee recommended 50 selection grade posts in the 
grades of Rs. 100—175, 145—170 and 1^5—225 taken together, of which 
30 were recommended for the Calcutta General Post Office proper and 20' 
for the old Calcutta Railway Mail Service which has since been amal¬ 
gamated with the Calcutta General Post Office. Out of these appoint¬ 
ments, 11 have been retrenched. The Committee further recommended 
that the posts of Assistant Sub-Postmasters of Bowbazar and DharamtaJ^^ 
should be in the selection grade, but these two have been converted into 
time-scales. It has been stated that the posts of the Assistant Sub-Post¬ 
masters have been converted into time-scale, because of the fact that the 
pay of Deputy Postmasters of these post offices are also in the grade of 
Rs. 160—250, so these posts are considered redundant. So far as my in¬ 
formation goes, the pay of the Deputy Postmasters of the following offices 
are also in the grade of Rs. 160—250, but the pay of the Assistant Post¬ 
masters are also in the same grade of Rs. 160—250. The offices are 

Allahabad, Peshawar, Meerut, Patna and Agra. Perhaps for Calculi a it is 
considered redundant, but for others it is considered a necessity. Of course, 

I do not say for a moment that restriction of selection grade posts in 
these offices has been improper, but it is just and proper. 

Prom the comparative position of Bombay and Calcutta, I am led to 
think that there must be some sort of principle in the former while there 
has been none in the latter place. I find from the statistics supplied to mo 
by the Department that in the money order department, Bombay General 
Post Office, there are five selection grade posts for 39 clerks, while, in the 
same department in the Calcutta General Post Office, there are only four 
selection grade officials for 64 clerks- Similarly, in the Savings Bank De¬ 
partment, Bombay, there are four selection grade posts for 21 clerks, 
while, in Calcutta, there are only three selection grade posts for 31 clerks 
jin the Savings Bank Department. Instances like this can be multiplied. 

I am of deliberate opinion that this disparity is due to the difference in 
the mental outlook and angle of vision of the two heads of Circles con¬ 
cerned. For several years past, no Postmaster-General has held charge of 
Bengal and Assam Circle for more than a year. Being somewhat like a 
bird of passage, he could not have been quite as sympathetic and desirous 
of maintaining a continuity of policy like the Postmaster-General, Bombay. 
The fact of the Postmaster-General, Bengal and Assam, having been a' 
Telegraph man, and, therefore, less familiar with postal affairs mnv have 
also something to do with this. The result has boon that there has boon 
more drastic retrenchment, not only in selection grade posts, but in the 
personnel of all the various cadre* in the Post Office and Railway Mail 
Service subordinate staff in Bengal and Assam Circle. I wish to draw 
the impartial attention of the Director-General to this deplorable state of 
things. 

The Postal Enquiry Committee laid down the standard that all post 
offices with five or more clerks, all Railway Mail Service travelling sections 
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with six sorters and stationary mail offices with seven sorters should be 
under the supervision of selection grade ciiieials. They did not, however, 
lav down am definite and concrete standard for fixing selection grade posts 
in big offices. The Director-General has lately issued a formula under 
which supervisors, excercising supervision over the work of ten clerks, may 
be in the selection grade- This standard is very low as in practice a super¬ 
visor cannot supervise over the work of ten clerks. I particularly mention 
here the case of the Savings Bank Department where it is impossible for 
one supervisor to sign all the documents sent by ten Savings Bank clerks. 

Similarly one supervisor cannot supervise over the work of ten clerks 
in the money order or insurance branch. The standard should considerably 
be raised especially for these important branches. In every office, where 
there are at least 20 clerks excluding the postmaster and deputy post¬ 
master or the sub and deputy sub-postmaster, there should be one assist¬ 
ant postmaster in the selection grade to hold charge of the registration 
and parcel departments. In sub-offices in Calcutta, deputy postmasters 
are required to attend office at 10 a.m., and cannot leave office before 7-B0 
p.M. If an impartial enquiry is made, it will be found how much over¬ 
worked the\ are. All deputy postmasters, as a rule, are most overworked 
officials. Tt is essentiallv necessary that the^ should be relieved of some 
of their duties. Where the monev order branch is heavy, there should be 
another assistant postmaster for the monev order branch. For inadequacy 
in the number of supervisors* the clerks also are detained up to late hours 
and the public are required to wait at the counters for long especially in 
the savings bank counter The Telegraph Establishment Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee have laid down the standard that an office with 86 telegraphists 
should be in charge of a gazetted officer with three other supervisors to 
assist him I strongly recommend this standard for adoption in the po^t 
office also 

Sir, it is not unknown to officers, including the officers of the Indian 
Civil Service, that it is almost a condition of their service that there 
should be proper facilities and provision for promotion within their ser¬ 
vices—and my friend, Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury, suggests that that would 
add to the efficiency of the services also. I know that, particularly on this 
ground alone, in Bengal the I. C. S. raised their protest against the aboli¬ 
tion of the posts of Divisional Commissioners, and it weighed with the 
higher authorities But when we bring these comparisons to the ease of 
the poor Indian officials, the Audit Department as well as the higher 
officers forget about the iniquity of abolishing these selection grade posts. 
If a proper service is to be maintained with efficiency, there must be proper 
supervision for the promotion of officets who discharge their duty properly. 
Bv the drastic reduction of these selection grades posts, I believe they are 
really interfering with the conditions of service of these officers. It seems, 
as we have read in the Law College, 44 equity changes with the Chan¬ 
cellors ’ feet” and here also, when a particular Post Master General comes, 
the number of selection grade posts varies. I should like to emphasise 
that where there is not a Post Master General for a long period, justice is 
not done to the officers of the Circle. In comparison with the Bombay 
Circle the Bengal and Assam and the Bihar and Orissa suffered. 

To keep the officers in the Department contented, if there cannot be 
proper provision for their promotion, at least it should he shown that there 

E 2 
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is no inequality between officers of the same grade and with the name quali¬ 
fication in the different Pro\inees. Ho, 1 appeal to the Poftlal Department 
that they will see that though there may be occasional discrepancies, this 
very vioiont variation in the abolition of the posts, giving less scope for 
these officers in some of the Circles for promotion, should he done away 
with- Sir, T movo. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): Out motion moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Po»ta and Tc*h*gmph« Oopaitment 
♦(including Working Expenses)’ be reducod by Ks. 100.” 

Mr. Bhuput Sing (Bihar and Orissa: Landholders): There is a fact which 
I wish to bring to the notice of the Honourable Member in charge of the 
Department. In the posts of Its. 1250—350 grades in the Calcutta <*. 1\ () M 
officials working outside Calcutta art 4 being promoted. It is further reported 
that in the next ten years not a single official of the Calcutta <». 1*. O. in 
the grade of Rs. 160—250 will get. promotion in the grade of IN. 250 050 
This will bring twofold difficulty, firstly, if all such responsible posts me 
filled up entirely by men working outside Calcutta, the tone of ndmiuiMrn 
tion may deteriorate as these men art 4 not supposed to la* ho useful in 
Calcutta as they are in mnfassil. The men who art' now being promoted 
are all Inspectors. Before the revision of 1920, them 4 Inspectors used to 
be appointed on 11s. 60 and they had to pass through the singes, n; , 
Us. 80, 11s. 100, Rs. 100—150 and Its. 150—250 before they were promoted m 
the grade of 11s. 200—300. They, therefore, could not he promoted into 
this grade without completing at least 25 years of service. Hut the sit tint ion 
altogether changed. After revision, the pay of thorn* Inspectors was ruimd 
to Rs. 100—175. It was also ordered that even an Inspector who was draw 
ing Rs. 60 on the 1st December, 1010, was to la* considered senior to those 
who were appointed in tlu* grade of Hs. 145 170 on or after that date 

There was no Inspector in Calcutta and the selection grade officials in tin 
grade of 11s. 145—170 were considered junior to them. This has given tin* 
Inspectors an advantageous position. Since September, 1027, the pay of 
Ins}motors as well as of selection grade lias been placed in one grade, ra;.» 
Rs. 160—250, An official of mnfassil, by rendering service of aim* or ten 
years only, gets promotion in that grade, while in Calcutta no one gets pro 
motion in the grade of Rs. 160—250 without, completing at least 20 years' 
service. Ho the Inspectors uro always in a favourable position as tiny get 
into the grade at an early stage of their service*. If this is allowed to 
continue, tho chance of promotion of the officials of the Calcutta C I\ O 
will bo blocked for over. So, I hope the Government will kindly consider 
the mattor to remove this anomaly and give chance to men working in 
^Calcutta to get these posts in tho grade of tho 11s. 250—350. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, tho principle on which selection grade posts are 
created is a general one, that such posts should be sanctioned 
,M: ‘ only where the work and responsibility justifies the pay: that 
principle was laid down by the Postal Committee of 1020, and it has been 
maintained over sinco by the Government, of India. There can be no very 
precise rule of thumb indicating what posts should and what should not bn 
held to pass by that tost. T do not think it necessarily follows that when 
retrenchment is in the air and when every possible economy ih being made, 
it is entirely reasonable to expect that the retrenchment effected in one 
part of India shovild necessarily correspond exactly with what is happening 
in another place. 
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m . As iar . as 1 know > there is no such outstanding differ- 
thero io f S 1 ^ a ^htterence in the pay of these two particular posts. But 
here is, for example, a difference between the responsibilities and work of 
the Postmaster General of Bombay and that of the Postmaster General of 
the United Provinces which does justify a difference and it is recognised; 
nowever, as I sav, we agree that the actual disparity is very str ikin g in 
tlie number of selection grade posts in Bombay and Calcutta, and this 
question is already under examination. In these matters, we have to relv 
0n judgment of the officers of the Department in charge 
o± the different Circles, and I have repeatedly urged the representatives of 
the service associations who have spoken to me on this subject, to discuss 
these matters directly with the Postmasters General, who are always ready 
to discuss them, and if it is thought that a particular post was wrongly 
removed from the selection grade category, they are always ready to go 
into the matter. I am afraid that I must maintain that attitude. We have 
to reduce the selection grade posts as well as other posts where it can 
reasonably be done, and I am afraid I can devise no rule of thumb which 
will obviate the use of personal judgment. 


I think there is a great deal of force in the observations made that in 
the case of Bengal and Assam, some inconvenience has resulted from the 
frequent changes of personnel there; it has been rather noticeable for the 
last couple of years, and I am afraid that even for a little longer that Circle 
may suffer from the same disability. The fact is that in staffing these high 
offices, where one has only a limited number of men who keep going on 
leave, and so on and so forth, frequent changes are inevitable. With regard 
to the immediate future, there are a large number of senior officers retiring 
from the Posts and Telegraphs Department in the near future and this 
trouble may continue a little longer, but certainly the objection to it will 
not be overlooked by Government, and they will do their best to ensure 
greater continuity in these offices so far as they ean do so though they 
may not be able to do that in the very near future. [Reference has been 
made to the circumstance that it is probable in the near future that certain 
upper selection grade posts in Calcutta will be filled up by men from out¬ 
side Calcutta. Well, the existing scheme of promotion of these posts in 
the Department is that all the lower selection grade posts in a Circle are 
on one list for promotion to the upper selection grade. It does so happen 
that at the present time a number of the senior men on this list are outside 
Calcutta. So I think it is probable that what the Honourable Member 
apprehends will come about. But it may equally well happen some other 
time that senior men should be in the Calcutta office and will have the 
first claim on the score of seniority to any posts falling vacant even else¬ 
where I am afraid, that is a kind of disparity which is the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the system under which a number of different cadres are 
merged for the purpose of promotion to higher posts. 
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Sir, I do not think I have much further to urge on the matter. As 1 
said, the principal point made by my Honourable friend, Mr. Mite, re¬ 
garding the disparity between Bombay and Calcutta is being examined, 
although I do not necessarily admit that there must be an equality. 

Mr* S. 0 Mitra: Sir, the purp6se of my motion has been served by 
drawing the attention of Sir Thomas Ryan to the matter, and I beg leave 
of the House to withdraw the motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Grievances o] Railway Mail Service Employees . 

Mr. S. C. Mitra: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs 100.” 

Sir, the purpose of my motion is not to censure Government in any 
way, but to draw the special attention of the Postal Authorities to the 
grievances of the mail sorters. 

The grievances of the Railway Mail Service are manifold; their number 
is on the increase, and this is perhaps due to the apathy of the Postal Heads 
towards their Bail way Mail Service staff and a policy of “aloofness” hitherto 
shown by them as regards the administration of Railway Mail Service. 
I am told that the heads of Circles, during the tenure of their office, seldom 
pay visits to Railway Mail Service mail offices and sections and enquire 
into the details and technique of the working, and the result is that they 
have to much depend on “office-notes” put up by the clerks of their office. 

The main grievances, that I propose to deal with, are as follows: 

(i) Supply of insufficient accommodation to the Railway Mail Service 
Sections .—I know of a mail van D3/D31, running between 
Delhi and Lahore via Bhatinda, which always remains over¬ 
crowded with bags, with little space for the sorters to stand 
much less to freely move and breathe. The same is the case 
with the mail van in the mail train from Howrah to Delhi and 
we see how packed these mail vans are with baggages. I am 
told there is no space for the proper sorting of mails, and 
yet the Punjab Circle office has not paid any attention to 
this. I wonder, how articles under such circumstances are 
correctly handled and reach their destination at all. 

{ti) Concentration of mails at one place and reducing the services , 
in order to effect savings in the establishment charges ,—The 
result is the indiscriminate dealing of mails. Centralisation 
in the Railway Mail Service lessens supervision and leads to 
congestion of mails, which, I should* say, is harmful for correct 
and satisfactory sorting of mails. Not only this, to deal with 
heavy mails at one plaee within a limited time, extra staff 
and careful supervision is necessary. But, on the other hand, 
I find reduction of staff and slackening of supervision in the 
Railway Mail Service. The manner in which mails are tran¬ 
shipped at the Delhi Railway Station inspires amazement. 
If stoppage of trains is not sufficient to correctly load and un¬ 
load mails, extra staff should be sanctioned for their correct 
examination w ithin the limited time, or some other steps should 
be taken to set matters right. 
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(iii) Reduction of Railway Mail Service Sets .—The reduction of 
Bailway Mail Service sets has been mostly effected by amal¬ 
gamation of a number of Railway Mail Service sections result¬ 
ing in the increase of the working hours of sorters. Sorting 
for continuously 10 or 12 hours in a running mail van at night 
not only puts great and tiring strain on the eyes of the officials 
concerned, but also seriously affects the health and longevity 
of sorters. But the reduction of Railway Mail Service sets 
has also been effected by placing novel interpretation of the 
terms “Night”, “Partly night and partly day section” and 
“Running time of a section”, and over-zealous heads of Circles 
have used their brains to interpret the Director-General's order 
in their own way. They have, in most cases, ignored the in¬ 
clusion of platform attendance to the working hours of section, 
as also ignored the fact as to where the standard for transit 
sections are to be applied and where the standard for sorting 
sections. The sorters of D-81 section (so-called transit section) 
help, throughout their beat, the staff of D-S section, with which 
it works, in the sorting of mails, and yet the D-8 section works 
in five sets and D-31 in four sets. I am told that previously 
both the sections were working in six sets. The staff of these 
sections, as of others similarly situated, are victims of wrong 
discretion and of incorrect interpretation of orders. Cases have 
also been brought to my notice that sections, the working 
hours of which exceed the prescribed maximum, have not been 
allowed additional sets, and I should cite as an instance the 
cases of M-16, 0-2 and D-8 sections. 

Then, there is another prayer of these men in the Railway Mail Service 
that Government should now consider amalgamating their cadre with the 
general cadre of postal officials. As a matter of fact, there are graduates 
and under-graduates who now enlist as Railway Mail sorters, and, after a 
certain age, it is difficult for them to do out-door work as efficiently as in 
their earlier years. So, if, in certain special cases, at least some of these 
Railway Mail sorters, after attaining a certain age and if otherwise found 
efficient, are transferred to the general postal service, that will greatly 
benefit these sorters. 

Sir, as I have said before, it is not a motion for censuring Government, 
but merely to draw the special attention of the Director-General to the 
case of these Railway Mail sorters. 

Sir, I move. 

Mr. Chairman (Sir Abdur Rahim): Cut motion moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 


Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, I rise to support the motion. I 
personally visited one of these .mail vans while I was coming up from 
Howrah to Delhi, and I can tell it very frankly that it was with great 
difficulty that I got into the compartment. The doors were so narrow 
that I could hardly enter inside, and, even after I got in, I found that 
I- could not stay there for more than five or six minutes. I was feeling 
suffocated in that hole,—I may call it a dungeon,—which was full of bags 
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with, no TYinyingf space inside. Even the lavatory which is provided for 
these gentlemen, who work in that van, was blocked by the bags.. Then 
I inquired how they could work in that little dungeon.. They said they 
have to carry on the work for hours together. I was feeling very awkward 
all this time, being one of those who are privileged to travel in a first- 
class compartment. The whole room was stuffy and nothing better than 
a dungeon, and I thought it was a shame that the interests of the poor 
gentlemen who work there should be ignored in this way. So I hope the 
Honourable Member in charge will deal with this matter sympathetically 
and will take such action as will benefit them and give them some relief 
in the discharge of their duties. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore (Lucknow Division: Non-Muhammadan 
[Rural): Sir, considering the tremendous amount of work done in the 
E. M. S. and in the post offices, the huge amount of cash which the 
subordinate staff in the post offices and E. M. S. have to handle every 
day, it is desirable from the public point of view that there should be 
a larger percentage of selection grade supervisory appointments there, 
so that the right type of men with requisite experience and merit should 
constantly supervise and scrutinise the work of the subordinate staff to 
prevent any fraud or loss. It will certainly be known to Honourable 
Members that a great amount of confidence is placed in these subordinate 
E. M. S. and post office people. So their claims to higher appointments 
should be favourably considered by the Government. 

Then I come to the case of the poor Inspectors of Post Offices and the 
E. M. S. and Superintendents and Head Clerks. As to these two 
appointments, that is, Inspectors of Post Offices and E. M. S. and Head 
Clerks of Superintendents of Post Offices, every one of us knows what 
services these lower staff of the Post Offices and E. M. S. render to the 
public. These Inspectors and Head Clerks have also to pass a depart¬ 
mental examination which, in many respects, I am told, is even stiffer 
than the examination prescribed for Superintendents. Now, the multi¬ 
farious duties and responsibilities which these people have to perform arc 
most onerous, and the Inspectors of Post Offices and E. M. S. are vested 
with even no power at all. They are required to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the rules, the character and abilities of their subordinates, so as to 
be able efficiently to supervise their work and keep them under control 
They have also to tour all round the year, even during the monsoons, 
during which period, I am sure, other officers of other Departments have 
not got to do that duty of travelling and touring. Considering this difficulty 
and considering their pay and emoluments, it is very strange that their 
claims are. not so very much recognised and they are not considered tit 
enough to be given good emoluments or good allowances. They are practi¬ 
cally in charge of the division at least for six months when the 
Superintendent is on tour. It is only with a view to removing their long 
standing grievances and disabilities that I am appealing to the Department 
to improve their conditions and to look to their grievances. Two of their 
chief grievances are. that they have no good concessions in travelling 
allowance and their right of appeal is often curtailed in respect of penalties 
imposed on them by their Superintendents. 

[At this stage, Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty) 
resumed the Chair.] ' 
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Sir, one of the biggest monopolies enjoyed by the State is under the 
head of Post Office and E. M. S., and I am glad to say that it is one of 
the most efficiently run Departments too. Every one will be thoroughly 
justified in paying his tribute of respect to the unfailing performance of 
duty by the postman who goes from door to door both in the villages and 
in towns. He does his work in all kinds of weather and under all sorts 
of difficulties. If he stands up for labour, then the postman is the person 
who deserves the respect and the sympathy of every one. But wdiat is the 
treatment that has been meted out to this postman? He has suffered, 
because there are so many of them who draw in small amounts a large 
sum from the Exchequer. I will put my proposition shortly. The position 
is that, in other Departments, a limit has been fixed at Rs. 40 below 
which retrenchment cannot be operated; but there are only a few excep¬ 
tions to it; one is the E. M. S. Department, where people drawing big 
salaries could produce by retrenchment probably a far greater saving 
without affecting such a large number of people than has been done by 
this economy campaign in the Post Office and the R. M. S. Department. 

Sir Thomas Ryan: Sir, the Honourable the Mover of this motion has 
said that he has not moved this cut as a vote of censure, but rather to draw 
attention to certain disabilities under which the R. M. S. staff work. 
I am well aware that the work of a E. M. S. sorter is not entirely a 
happy one, and the conditions of work undoubtedly do involve a certain 
amount of rather unusual discomfort. To the best of our ability in the 
Department, we compensate the staff for that by fixing hours of work, 
specially for the moving sections, which are very much shorter than the 
hours for other men, and I think the working hours for a week are excep¬ 
tionally short and the hours of rest are, as a rule, rather long. I do not 
know whether it is really the case, as Mr. Mitra believes, that Heads of 
Circles seldom visit the E. M. S. offices and vans, but I hope that they 
do so. Anyhow, I have always made it a point, when travelling, to 
spend a short time in the E. M. S. van to see for myself what are the 
conditions of work there, and I have found, as Mr. Mitra has observed, 
that sometimes the vans have been distinctly congested and at other times 
there was more room. Of course, I recognise that I share something with 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury 'which perhaps makes us both a little more sensitive 
to this complaint than others might be. The question of platform 
attendance being included in the hours of work has already been the 
subject of instructions from the Directorate and there have been complaints 
that the instructions are interpreted somewhat differently by different 
people; the matter is under investigation to make sure that there is no 
misunderstanding about it. 

I do not think that Government can as a practical measure accept the 
proposal to amalgamate the E. M. S. cadre with the general cadre of the 
Po Q t Office, and I feel that if they were to try to do so, Mr. Mitra and 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury would lose something of their well-deserved 
popularity with the general run of our postal staff. 

I am very sorry I was unable to follow closely the observations made 
by my Honourable friend, Eai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore, but I think 
what I can do probably to meet the views of the Mover of the motion is 
that I will have a copy of what has been said on this subject sent to 
each Head of Circle with a view to his seeing what he can do, consistently 
with the existing organisation, to improve the conditions of service of these 
people for whom I have a great deal of sympathy, and ask, if it is a fact— 
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I think perhaps it is not quite accurate—that they do not themselves 
pay reasonably frequent personal visits to the R. M. S. offices and vans, 
that they should do so, because I think nothing but personal inspection 
will help to enable us to avoid all possible discomfort to the staff. 

Mr. S. 0. Mitra: Sir, my purpose having been served by drawing the 
attention of the Director-General to this matter, I beg leave of the House 
to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Protest against the appointment of the Postal Committee. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: Sir, I beg to move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegiaphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, at this late hour, I do not want to say much about the Postal 
Co mmi ttee. I will only say this that the Government of India are always 
anxious to appoint Committees and Commissions for which the tax-payer 
has to pay through the nose as it were, and the gain to the poor tax-payer 
is not commensurate with the expenditure incurred on these Committees. 
Sir, during recent years, beginning from the Ryan Committee, a large 
number of Committees have been appointed, and they have made recom¬ 
mendations. In the year 1932-33, the Telegraph Establishment Inquiry 
Committee was appointed which cost the tax-payer nearly Rs, 34,000, and 
that Committee recommended reduction of expenditure not in telegraph 
traffic, but on the postal side, to the extent of nearly 20 lakhs per annum. 
Most of the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs Retrenchment 
Advisory Sub-Committee were honoured by the Government more in the 
breach than in the observance, so far as the telegraph side w T as concerned, 
but, on the postal side, not only were their recommendations promptly 
carried out, but more drastic measures were adopted .... 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Will the Honourable Member tell mo 
what recommendations of the Committee he is referring to when he says 
they were honoured more in the breach than in the observance. Is he 
referring to the recommendations of the Yarma Committee? 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: No, Sir, 1 am not referring to the Varma 
Committee. 


The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Then which Committee is he 
referring to ? 

Mr. Muhammad 'Azhar Ali: I was referring to the Sir Cowasji Joluingir 
Committee. As I was saying, Sir, drastic measures of retrenchment in the 
subordinate staff in the Post Office and It. M. S. were only adopted on the 
Department s own initiative without consulting any Committee or the 
Service Unions concerned. The expenditure on the postal side, which was 
four eroies and eighty seven thousand in 1930-31, has been reduced in 
1934-35 to four erores fifty lakhs sixty five thousand and three hundred 
rupees. The following comparative statement compiled from the Budget 
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figures for 1930-31 and 1934-35 will show the number of posts in the 
various cadres in the Post Office and Railway Mail Service that have been 
reduced: 




i 

1930-31. 

f 

1933-34. 

No. Reduced 

1 

1 

Postmasters, sorters, clerks, etc. . . . i 

‘ 

1 

! 25,015 

23,117 

1,898 

Postmen ....... 

31,460 

28,314 

3,146 

Overseers, M enials, etc. 

16,271 

13,617 

2,654 

Inferior staff . . j 

| 12,846 

11,842 

1,004 

Total . 1 

85,592 

76,890 

8,702 


It will thus appear that during the period under discussion as many 
as 8,702 posts, that is to say, more than ten per cent of the entire staff in 
the Post Office and R.M.S. have been reduced. Besides, about 150 
selection grade posts have been brought under reduction. 

Sir, not content with this, they have decided to appoint another Inquiry 
Committee “to investigate and overhaul the methods of work adopted in 
the postal branch of the Posts and Telegraphs Department and the manner 
in which the strength of the various kinds of personnel required in that 
branch is determined 1 \ This is really very funny. It was only in 1929 
that the Government appointed a Committee which I may style as the 
“Bewoor-Mukerjee” Committee for that very purpose. Mr. G. V. Bewoor, 
I.C.S., then Postmaster General, who has now been appointed as the 
permanent Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, for his unique ability 
and experience of Postal and R. M. S. work, in collaboration with another 
expert, Mr. Tara Pada Mukerjee, late General Secretary of the All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and R, M. S. Union, after a long and elaborate 
inquiry into the methods of work in the Post Office, Dead Letter Offices 
and the Railway fyTail Service and the time-test which regulates the manner 
in which the strength of various kinds of personnel required is determined, 
submitted a unanimous Report on the Revision of the Time-iTests in the 
Post Office which was accepted by the Government. The recommenda¬ 
tions made in the Report are, I find, based on most scientific principles 
and are a great advance on the previous time-tests which satisfied neither 
the administrative officers nor the staff. Are we to understand that the 
time-test, as revised by such undoubted experts, one of whom will be the 
head of the administration from the 1st April, 1934, has become antiquated 
within such a short time and needs overhauling, or do the Government 
mean to any that the report was inadequate and it was a blunder on their 
part to accept it? I state most emphatically, Sir, that the Committee 
is altogether unnecessary and will involve useless waste of the tax-payer’s 
money. On the other hand, if there is a real need for such a Committee, 
it is for the re-organization of the Telegraph Engineering Branch which 
may be called a white elephant, but which has been left almost entirely 
untouched for reasons best known to Government. 
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Now, Sir, not being satisfied with the drastic surgical operations they 
have already performed on the postal side, they propose to appoint another 
surgical board to pursue the operations. This reminds me of a quack 
doctor who pulled out the teeth of a patient’s friend who was hale and 
hearty. Sir, when these Committees are composed of officials and people 
of the Department alone, we on this side naturally take strong objections, 
but if Government had co-opted,—as they had done when the Secretary 
of the All- In dia Union was co-opted,—some non-officials, the public would 
have been satisfied. I do not see any reason why the tax-payer’s money 
should be spent in this manner by appointing Departmental Committees 
after Committees. Therefore, my suggestion is that if Government arc 
again thinking of appointing certain Committees, they ought to take the 
non-officials into their confidence. Because a few non-officials were put on 
the Sir Cowasji Jehangir Committee, the whole House had some confidence 
in their recommendations, and still we are trying to act up to those 
recommendations. In the same manner, I ask the Government, if they 
appoint such Departmental Committees, it will not do; on the other hand, 
if they will take a few non-officials into their confidence, it will satisfy 
the public and this side of the House. With these words, T place the 
motion before the House. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Cut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(Including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: Sir, my Honuorable friend, Sir 
Thomas Ryan, and I have been subjected during the whole of today to a 
cross-fire from the Benches opposite. On the one hand, we have been 
subjected to criticism, because we have gone too far and too fast in the* 
matter of retrenchment; on the other hand, we have been subjected to 
criticism, though, I must confess, that it has been less vocal than usual 
today,—may it be a presage of better times to come,—we have been subjected 
to the criticism that we have not economised enough. Sir, my friend, the 
Mover of this motion, has very cleverly combined both these criticisms, not 
in the speech which he just delivered, taken by itself, but in that speech 
combined with the one which he delivered yesterday, I think, in which 
he drew our attention to the magnificent results obtained by the British 
'*ost Office and asked why we could not imitate those results in this country. 

Well, Sir, it is just because we want to do better that we are appoint¬ 
ing the Committee to which he objects. I think it is correct to say that 
there has not yet been a Committee exactly of this kind. There have 
been Postal Committees which have investigated various aspects of postal 
organisation and postal methods of work, but there has been no Committee 
) far which has investigated the whole field, and it is because they feel 
that the methods of the Postal Department, whether you describe it as a 
public utility department or as a commercial department, require overhaul¬ 
ing that the Government have appointed this Postal Enquiry Committee. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, objects to the Committee on the 
ground that it is a waste of the tax-payer’s money. He brought forward 
the extremely curious argument that the report of the Committee which 
went into telegraph matters cost Rs. 84,000 and that it made recommenda¬ 
tions which, if accepted, would save Rs. 20 lakhs annually. I submit for 
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the consideration of this House that, if the results of the investigations of 
that Committee would save even one lakh a year, that would be a good 
investment for Bs. 34,000. It does seem to me an amazing argument to 
bring against the appointment of this Committee. What is at the back 
of my Honourable friend's mind is that this Committee may lead to more 
wholesale retrenchment. I think, I can reassure him to some extent on 
that point. It is not another Postal Betrenchment Committee. We have 
had our Postal Betrenchment Committee. There, again, if I heard my 
Honourable friend correctly, he made the extraordinary statement that 
Government had not accepted the recommendations of the Committee 
jpresided over by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. If that is so, I cannot but think 
that he must have been absent from this House for a considerable part 
>f the day, for it has been stated from these Benches more than once 
that those recommendations were accepted practically in their entirety. 
But in any case my point is that this Committee is not of the kind pre¬ 
sided over by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I should describe it myself not as a 
Postal Enquiry Committee, or a Postal Betrenchment Committee, but as 
a Postal Efficiency Committee. Its object is to discover in what way the 
work of the Postal Department can be made more efficient. As we said 
in the memorandum which we put before the Standing Finance Committee, 
—and I would remind the House that the proposal to appoint this Com¬ 
mittee has been approved by the Standing Finance Committee—we hope 
that its appointment will result in substantial economies. But I think it 
'is fair to say that substantial economies do not necessarily mean substan¬ 
tial reduction in personnel; we hope that the results of this enquiry will 
lead to the utilisation of the personnel to the best advantage and be such 
as will enable us to reduce our postal rates substantially, and, by so doing, 
to secure an increased traffic which will absorb any personnel that may be 
thrown out of its present occupation by the adoption of more efficient 
methods. 

My Honourable friend, Mr. Azhar Ali, has objected to the fact that 
no non-officials are being included on this Committee. It is a purely 
Departmental Committee, because the subjects that it will deal with are 
very technical indeed. I would suggest to any of my Honourable friends, 
who think that we ought to have appointed a non-official Committee or 
at any rate included non-officials on it, to read the report of the Varma 
Committee. I can assure them that they will need a wet towel round 
their heads if they wish to follow it. Matters of the kind dealt within it 
require a lifetime of experience to understand and they must be investigated 
by technical men. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; I presume that the Bs. 60,000 represents really 
the pay of the officers who will be members of the Committee. It is a 
big sum of money if only officials are to be members of the Committee. 
I presume that the pay of the officials is included in that amount. 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I am not quite sure whether I heard 
my Honourable friend correctly. I think I said that the cost of the Yarma 
Committee was Bs. 34,000. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; But the Honourable Member is asking for 
Bs. 60,000 for this new Committee. 
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The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: It is a bigger Committee, and 1 am 
not quite sure how the numbers compare with those of the Varma Com¬ 
mittee, but my Honourable friend will understand that the postal branch 
is a very much bigger one than the telegraph branch, and that it will take 
longer to make the investigation. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My Honourable friend has misunderstood me. 
Certain officials will serve on this Committee. Does this Rs. 60,000 
include their pay, or will their pay be extra to this Rs. 60,000? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: I beg your pardon. It does include 
their jay. They will have to be placed on special duty obviously for this 
purpose, and Rs. 60,000 covers the whole cost of their pay and all expenses 
connected with the Committee even to the printing of their report. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav: Will the work of this Committee be finished within 
one year? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: We are allowing six months; we 
hope it may take less than six months; but it is possible it maj take 
longer In any case, the Government will urge upon the President of the 
Committee the necessity for completing the investigations within that 
periods As regards the results of the Committee’s work, all T would add 
is that those, who, like my Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra, fear that it 
may lead to wholesale retrenchment, ought to he reassured by the state¬ 
ment that my Honourable friend, Sir Thomas Ryan, has made in regard 
to the manner in which he has dealt ydth the Varma Committee’s report. 
The recommendations of th%t report have been examined by him in close 
consultation with the two Associations most affected by them which arc 
in the best position to say how they would work, and I have no doubt 
whatever that Sir Thomas Ryan’s successor—it is a matter of the deepest 
regret to me that Sir Thomas Ryan will not be here to deal with the 
report himself—I have no doubt that his successor will deal with the 
report of this Committee m the same manner in vchieh he has dealt with 
the Varma Committees Report. 

Mr. B. V* Jadhav: May I know -whether the Chairman of this Com¬ 
mittee will be an officer who will soon retire ? 

The Honourable Sir Prank Noyce: On that point I would say that the 
personnel of the Committee will be made public in the course of the next 
few days and I trust that it will meet with the approval of this House. 
We have done our best to secure the best and the most experienced officers 
we can for this important work. 

I think, Sir, that is all I need say. Before 1 sit dowm, I should just 
like to say a word, as this is the last opportunity probably that I shall 
have to speak this afternoon, about some remarks which fell from my 
Honourable friend, Mr. Mitra. He accused me of not being very well 
acquainted with the details of work of the most important Department 
in my charge. Well, I can only say that I have done the best I could 
during the last two years to learn all I could from almost daily consulta¬ 
tions with Sir Thomas Ryan, and I can tell Mr. Mitra that I have learnt 
a tremendous lot from him .... 
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Mr. S. 0. Mitra: I did not mean it seriously. 

The Honourable Sir Trank Noyce: I was endeavouring to reply to my 
Honourable friend in the spirit in which his remarks were made. I should 
like to say that I have learnt a lot from him and that an examination of 
the many questions that he has put during the last two years has given 
me a thorough grounding in certain aspects of the work of the Depart¬ 
ment. I can only hope that I have convinced the House that the appoint¬ 
ment of this Committee is desirable and that, irom the point of view 
of Government and from that of the tax-payers, it should prove an 
extremely good investment. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar All: I am very much indebted to my Honour¬ 
able friend, Sir Prank Noyce, for his remarks about me, but my object 
has been served in a way. We on this side of the House have come to 
know what we did not know before, that this Committee will have a nomi¬ 
nated President and that there will be some official members and that the 
personnel will be announced hereafter. Then, also, about the expenditure, 
it has been stated that it will include the pay of the officers and that 
officers of the Department will be transferred to serve on it, but I have 
not heard anything from my Honourable friend about the non-officials 
about whom I said something in my remarks. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: I regret that the Honourable Member 
did not hear my remarks. I endeavoured to explain as clearly as I could 
the reason why this Committee had to be a purely Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, that reason being that it has to deal with highly technical matters 
for the examination of w T hich it is necessary to have men who have had 
a lifelong acquaintance with the work of the Postal Department, which 
they will be called upon to investigate. 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: If this Committee is to be a Departmental 
Committee, it is our good luck that we have learnt about it. The whole 
field of the post office working will be investigated by this Committee. 
We do not know whether somebody from Europe is to come as adviser on 
this technical Committee. 

The Honourable Sir Frank Noyce: The Honourable Member is endea¬ 
vouring to extract information from me. I have promised that the per¬ 
sonnel of the Committee will be published in the course of the next few- 
days, but I can assure him now that nobody is coming from Europe to be 
a member of it, 

Mr. Muhammad Azhar Ali: In view of this statement, I beg leave of 
the House to withdraw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave oi the Assembly, withdrawn 

Measures of Earthquake Relief for Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Staff in North Bihar . 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, I move: 

“That the demand under the head 'Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)* be reduced by Bs. 100.” 

I want to discuss the measures of earthquake relief for Postal and 
Bailway Mail Service staff in North Bihar. Sir, the time at my disposal 
is very short and I shall be very brief. The matte* is very small, but it 
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"is of great importance. I think the House will realise that every help 
ought to be given to the p+.rople in Bihar, who have suffered a great loss 
in the recent devastating earthquake. I come to learn from the Honour¬ 
able Member in charge that the Director-General has very generously 
contributed to the fund which has been started by the Postal and R.M.S. 
Union and instruction has already been issued to help the poor sufferers 
who serve in the Postal and Telegraph Department by a grant of three 
months’ pay. That relief is not sufficient, but still something has been 
done. I would draw the attention of the Honourable Member to the fact 
that these poor people, who have lost their hearths and homes and lost 
their families and children, may not be able to pay this sum. I suggest 
that this three months’ pay should be treated as a non-recoverable 
'amount and that it should be treated as a’ bonus. It is some kind of 
loan now. In reply to a question by Mr. Mitra, the Army Secretary told 
this Housei that, with the appioval of the Governor General in Council, 
the salary cut was not applied in the case of some soldier clerks in the 
Army Department. I hope that that policy will be followed in the case 
of Bihar which has been devastated by the earthquake. This is the ob¬ 
ject of my motion. 

Mr. President (Tho Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ghetty): Gut motion 
moved: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
< (including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir Thomas Ryan: The Honourable Member has rightly said that the 
lot of the persons affected by the earthquake in Bihar has the sympathy 
of all Members of this House—not least of Members on this side—and 1 
am glad to be able to assure the House that every effort was made and 
is still being made by the superior staff in the Postal and Telegraph De¬ 
partment in Bihar and Orissa to see< that everything possible for the relief 
,of these people has been done* I am glad that I was able lately to have 
a conversation with the officer who was in charge of the Circle at tilt 
time of the earthquake disaster and shortly after, and he showed me a 
personal letter; perhaps I may be excused for quoting his private corres¬ 
pondence. It was a letter from the General Secretary of the All-India 
Postal and R.M.S. Union acknowledging in very handsome terms the 
<effarjbs which hej and his staff had made. The principle which we have 
followed in the matter of relief is to make sure that our staff are getting 
.the same treatment that the Local Government are extending to their own 
staff. Whether the measures of relief which could be sanctioned were 
generous or otherwise is a matter of opinion. Obviously when a very 
large number of people are affected, various considerations come into play. 

I made it certain at least that my staff were getting the samp measure of 
relief, even in anticipation of official sanction, as the Local Gover nm ent 
officials. 

Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury now suggests that some further, he thinks not 
a very great measure of further, consideration should be extended to them. 

1 do not know exactly what reception that would get from the Finance 
Department which would obviously have to be consulted specifically be¬ 
fore I could say that it could be agreed to or otherwise, but I think also 
it would be quite essential for us to make sure that it would not embar¬ 
rass in any way the Local Government’s efforts to give what might even 
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*eem a small measure of further consideration to our staff: as obviously 
it would be inconvenient if we were treating our people in a way which 
they might not be able to afford in respect of their very much larger num¬ 
ber of officials. But subject to those, remarks, the suggestion that has 
been made will be taken into immediate consideration, and I shall find 
out whether it would in fact be likely to be regarded as embarrassing by 
the Local Government, and, if they say no, then I shall put the matter 
before the Head of my [Department who, I ha^e no doubt, will consult the 
[Finance Department on the subject; and, if we fail to do exactly what 
Mr. Lahiri Chaudhury suggests, that will certainly not be due to any want 
of sympathy or consideration. These concessions have to be considered in 
relation to a very large number of people, and we have to consider the 
Local Government's views in resptct of them. I do not know whether 
any purpose will be served by giving . . . . . 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: The conditions of service of the servants 
of the Provincial Government and of the postal services should also be 
considered. 

Sir Thomas By an: Of course various things can be said about the con¬ 
ditions of service. The special conditions of service of our staff employed 
in Bihar and Orissa were represented very strongly to me by the All- 
India Union, and it was represented that our men were workirg harder 
and more continuously than others. 

Now, while I certainly have no desire to belittle the work of the Posts 
and Telegraphs staff, I doubt whether in the conditions, prevailing imme¬ 
diately after the earthquake, they could have been working even harder 
than the local medical staff, the police staff, and so on, but these com¬ 
parisons are odious and I am sure that every one has been working his 
utmost. I doubt, Sir, whether I can usefully add to these remarks. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury: Sir, I beg leave of the House to with¬ 
draw my motion. 

The cut motion was, by leave of the Assembly, withdrawn. 

Wynad Allowances. 

Mr. K. P. Thampan (West Coast and Nilgiris: Non-Muhammadan 
[Rural): Sir, although there is only one minute for the guillotine^ yet, in 
view of the importance of the subject, I wish to move my motion. I 
move: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
(including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Rs. 100.” 

Sir, when I moved this cut last year, you will remember that the 
Honourable Member not only expressed his sympathy, but promised to 
give effect to my proposal if the financial consequences were not heavy. 
Sir, a year has rolled by since then and the promised effect has not yet been 
given. Sir, it is a very vital matter which affects the health and happiness 
of the postal services in the Wynad and, in the interests of that service, I 
urge that the earlier the proposals made are adopted, the better. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The ques¬ 
tion is: 

“That the demand under the head ‘Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department 
{including Working Expenses)’ be reduced by Be. 100.” 

The motion was negatived. 


9 
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(It being Five of the Clock.) 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 9,95,66,000 be granted to the Governor General, m 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of Maich, 1935, m respect of ‘Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Depaitment (including Working Expenses)’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 25. —(Interest on Debt and Reduction or Avoidance of 

Debt. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 20,28,000 be granted to the Governor General, in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest on Debt and 
Reduction or Avoidance of Debt’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 26, —Interest on Miscellaneous Obligations. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: « 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 56,55,000 be granted to the Governor General i* 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest on Miscellaneous 
Obligations’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 27. —Staff, Household 'and Allowances of the Governor 

General. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham CheJfey) J The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,31,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Staff, Household and 
'Allowances of the Governor General’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 29.—Council of State. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 1,05,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Council of State*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 80. —Legislative Assembly and Legislative Assembly 

Department. 

Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6.'86,O0O be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935. in respect of ‘Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Assembly Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 31. —Foreign and Political Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Ctetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 8,01,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Foreign and Politick 
Department 3 .’* ' 6 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 32. —Home Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,79,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Home Department’/’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 33. —Public _ Service Commission. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,62,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment ^ during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Public Service Com¬ 
mission’/* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 34. —Legislative Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 1 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,94,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Legislative Department’/* 

The motion was adopted. 
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IOemand No. 35 .—-Department op Education, Health and Lands. 


. Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chotty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Department of Education, 
Health and Lands’.** 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 36.—-Finance Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,38,000 be granted to tho Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Finance Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 38.—Commerce Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Th© 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,65,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Commerce Department’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 40.—Department of Industries and Labour. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is,: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,77,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
tbe year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Department of Industrie* 
and Labour’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 41.—Central Board of Bevenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): Tbe 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Gouncil to defray the charges wh'ich will come in course of payment during 
ttie year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Central Board of 
Hevenuef.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 42. —Payments to Provincial Governments on account of 
Administration of Agency? Subjects. / 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Its. 1,50,000 be granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
ttie year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Payments to Provincial 
Governments on account of Administration of Agency Subjects’.’* 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 48.—Audit. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Its 90,89,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Audit’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 44.—Administration of Justice. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sbanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 53,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of 'Administration of Justice*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 45.—Police. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,89.000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which , will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of 'Police’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 46.—Ports and Pilotage. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukbam Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 11,42,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course af payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of Torts and Pilotage’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 47. — Lighthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,13,000 be granted to the Governor Genoral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in couise of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Lighthouses and Light¬ 
ships’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 48.— Survey of India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 18,82,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Survey of India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 49.— Meteorology. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 18,20,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Meteorology’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 50.— Geological Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,88,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Geological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 51.— Botanical Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,47,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Botanical Survey*.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 52. —Zoological Survey. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 87,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Zoological Survey’.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 53.—Archeology. 

Mj. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 


flnnnTlw// nc !/ ex< ? e eding Es 9,04,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m aspect of ‘Archaeology.- g 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 54. —Mines. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): i rhe 
question is: 


That a sum not exceeding Hs 1,20,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
ouncii to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Mines’/’ 


-he motion was adopted. 


Demand No 55. —Other Scientific Departments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Hs 2,50,(XX) be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which ■will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1935, in respect of ‘Other Scientific Depart¬ 
ments’.- r 


Ti o motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 56 —Education. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 5,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
•Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Education’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 57. —Medical Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,16,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Medical Services’.” 

Tbe motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 58 .—Public Health. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
^question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 6,80,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
ihe year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Pnblic Health’.” 

The motion was adopted 
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Demand No. 59.—Agriculture. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 9,25,000 be granted to the Governor General _ in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payout during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of Agriculture . 

Tb> Motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 60.—Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch 

Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 4,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research Department’.” 

Tt*e motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 61.—Civil Veterinary Services. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,79,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect/ of ‘Civil Veterinary Services*.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 62.—Industries. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,64,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Industries’,” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 68.—Aviation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty):] JEKe 

question is: 

“That a $um not exceeding Rs. 13,90,000 be granted to the Governor G'enoml in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Aviation’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 64. —Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

ie That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,02,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics’.” & 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 65. —Census. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 3,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Census’. 1 ” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 66.—Emigration—Internal. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

^ “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 25,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Emigration—Internal’.” 

Tbe motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 67. —Emigration—-External. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,84,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Emigration—External’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 68.—Joint Stock Companies. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sh anmuk h am Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,15,000 be granted to the Governor G’eneral in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935, in respect of ‘Joint Stock Companies’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 69. —Miscellaneous Departments. 

.Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,65,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Depart¬ 
ments’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 70. —Indian Stores Department. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

, “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 5,69,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
thie year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Stores Depart¬ 
ment'.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 71 —Currency. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 50,01,000 be granted to the Governor Geneial in 
Council to defxay the charges which will come m course of payment during 
'the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Currency’.” 

*7 he motion was adopted. 


Demand No 72.—Mint. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is* 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 13,90,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, m respect of ‘Mint’.” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No 73—Civil Works 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
»question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 1,89,85,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
.the year ending the 31st day of March 1935, in respect of ‘Civil Works’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No 74—Superannuation Allowances and Pensions. 

Mr, President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs 1,00,09,000 be granted to the Governor General In 
Council to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions’ ” 

The motion was adopted 


Demand No. 75 — Stationery and Printing 


Mr* President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
•question is: 


'That a sum not exceeding Rs 33,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
neal to defray the charges which will come m course of payment during 
jse&r ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Stationery and Printing’ ” 


Tte motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 76.—'Miscellaneous. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,36,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment ^ during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 76-A.— Expenditure on Retrenched Personnel Charged to 

Revenue. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,19,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of Expenditure on Retrenched. 
Personnel charged to Revenue’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 76-B.— Miscellaneous Adjustments between the Central 
and Provincial Governments. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 2,14,14,000 he granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Miscellaneous Adjustments 
between the Central and Provincial Governments’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

> Demand No. 77.— Refunds. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmuldiam Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,05,04,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of ^payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Refunds 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 79.—Baluchistan. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 26,76,000 be granted to the Governor General ^ In 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March 1 , 1935, in respect of ‘Baluchistan’.’ 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 80. —Delhi. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs 42,59,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which wall come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Delhi’.’’ 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 81. —Ajmer-Merwara. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Bs. 13,79,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Ajmer-Merwara’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 82. —Andamans and Nicobar Islands. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

That a sum not exceeding Bs. 29,07,000 be granted to the Governor General in. 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
j ^ding ^ arc h, 1935, in respect of ‘Andamans and Nicobar 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 83. —Rajptjtana. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chettv): The 
question is: 


That a sum not exceeding Bs. 4,12,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Rajputana’.” 


Tno motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 84.—Central India. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 


eX ^ ding * s /J 5 ’ 41 ’^ 0 be to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment flume 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Central India’.” ^ 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 85.—Hyderabad. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 41,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charge* which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the. 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Hyderabad’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 85-A.—Aden. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 6,45,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Aden’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 86.—-Expenditure in England—Secretary of State for 

India.* 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty):’ The 
question is: \ 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 21,87,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Conncil to defray the charges which will come in course of payment luring 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England— 
Secretary of State for India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 87.— Expenditure in England—High Commissioner for 

India. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 

question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 24,80,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Expenditure in England- 
High Commissioner for India’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

Demand No. 88.—Capital Outlay on Security Printing. 

' Mr.’President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): the 

question is: 

' “That a sum not exceeding E&. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 

Council to defray the charges which will come in course. of payment during 

the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Security 
Printing*.” 

The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 89.—Forest Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will > come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Forest Capital Outlay’. ” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 90.—Irrigation. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during, 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Irrigation’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 91.—Indian Posts and Telegraphs. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The* 
question is: 

’ “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 39,65,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will coins , in course of payment during 
the year lending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Indian Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 93.—Capital Outlay on Currency Note Press. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Currency 
Note Press’.” 


The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 94.—Capital Outlay on Yizagapatam Harbour. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The* 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 18,43,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Cppn^ to defray the charges which- will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935,, in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Viza- 
gapatam Harbour’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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Demand No. 95.—Capital Outlay on Lighthouses and Lightships. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 1 
question is: 

r , ( That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Gounrii to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March. 1935. in respect of ‘Capital Outlay on Light¬ 
houses and Lightships’.” J 6 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96.—Commuted Value of Pensions. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Sh anmukham Chetty): The* 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 24,11,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Commuted Value of 
Pensions’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 96-A.—Expenditure on [Retrenched Personnel Charged to* 

Capital. 

J -Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The* 
^ question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 1,000 he granted to the Governor General in* 

- Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Expenditure on Retrenched . 
Personnel charged to Capital’.” 

The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 97.—Delhi Capital Outlay. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Rs. 67,67,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to cbfray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Delhi Capital Outlay*.” 

> The motion was adopted. 


Demand No. 98.—Interest-free Advances. 


Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty): The 
v, question is: 


• “That a sum not exceeding Rs. 64,98,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Interest-free Advances’.” 


The motion was adopted. 
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[10th March 1934j 
Demand No. 99. —Loans and Advances Bearing Interest. 

Mr. President (The Honourable Sir Shanmukham Chetty):] The 
question is: 

“That a sum not exceeding Es. 8,33,03,000 be granted to the Governor General in 
Council to defray the charges which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending the 31st day of March, 1935, in respect of ‘Loans and Advances 
bearing Interest’.” 

The motion was adopted. 

The Assembly then adjourned till eleven of the Clock on Monday, the 
12th March, 1934. 









